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PEEFACE. 


r^  The  popularity  and  apparent  demand,  throughout  our 

\  country,  for  a  volume  such  as  the  compiler  now  presents 

\  to  the  public,  was  a  principal,  though  not  the  strongest 

*  inducement  for  preparing  a  third  edition  at  this  time— and 

[  from  the  point  now  selected  for  its  publication. 

'  The  projector  of  these  Annals  has  been  most  anxious  to 

correct  errors,  unavoidable  in  former  editions,  and  to  em- 
brace in  the  present  his  entire  original  plan.  To  secure 
greater  facilities  for  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  early 
Western  Settlements  by  the  English,  so  necessary  in  the 
compilation  of  a  reliable  work  on  the  subject,  Pittsburgh 
was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  place  of  publication.  The 
'first  edition  was  issued  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  the  lamented  James  H.  Perkins,  a  gentlemen  highly 
competent  for  the  task.  That  volume  was,  however,  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  embracing  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
^     West. 

.  A  desire  to  include  in  its  pages  a  more  full  account  of 
events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  other  communities,  induced  him,  at  a  later  period,  to 
prepare  a  second  edition,  which'  was  issued  a  few  years  ago 
in  St.  Louis,  and  included  a  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
issue,  with  considerable  additions — in  which  he  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Rev.  J,  M.  Peck,  a  gentleman  whose 
long  residence  in  the  Far  West,  and  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  those  portions  less  elaborately  treated  of  in  the 
first  edition,  rendered  him  admirably  qualified  for  the 
unde^king. 

Although  the^  author  claims  credit  for  but  little  more 
originality  than  that  displayed  in  the  plan  of  the  work  now 


IV  P  U  K  F  A  C  E. 

presented,  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  more  labor  than 
most  of  his  readers,  unacquainted  by  experience  with  such 
ta^ks,  will  give  him  creditfor,  in  ite  compilation-to  which 
he  brings  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  observation  of 
thirty-five  years  in  the  extensive  Mississippi  Valley,  and  by 
visits  to  nearly  every  memorable  spot  connected  with  its 
early  history. 

Although  not  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan 
originally  projected,  it  is  believed  this  new  and  greatly 
extended  edition,  for  general  accuracy,  and  especially  for 
fullness  of  detail,  may  be  fairly  commended  to  the  reader, 
as  worthy  of  attention,  as  a  work  for  perusal  and  future 
reference. 

While  it  is  not  pretended,  in  view  of  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  all  human  works,  that  the  volume  is  wholly  free 
from  errors  and  imperfections,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  procure  all  the  facts  detailed  or  in  any  way  alluded  to  in 
its  pages,  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  the  best 
authorities ;  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  prominent  events  in  Western  History,  deserving  of 
the  perusal,  not  only  of  the  millions  who  occupy  its  fertile 
acres,  but  of  every  American — and  especially  of  the 

YOUNG   MEN    OF    OUR    COUNTRY, 

TO    WHOM 

THIS  VOLUME 

18 

RESPECTFULLY   DEDICATED. 
PiTTSBVBOH,  October,  1866* 
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1612.    Ponoe  de  Leon  diBOoron  Floridft. 

1516.     Diego  Miraelo  Tuits  Florida. 

1680.    yasqnes  de  Ayllon  kidnaps  the  nativee  tor  alarea 
PampMlo  de  Narraes  goes  to  Florida. 

1686.    Jacqaes  Cartier  enters  and  explores  the  St.  Lamrenoe. 

1688.  De  Soto  asks  leare  to  conquer  Florida. 

1689.  De  Soto  reaches  Tampa  Bay. 

De  Soto  reaches  Appalachee  Bay. 

1640.    De  Soto  in  Qeorgia. 

De  Soto  reaches  Marilla  on  the  Alahama. 

1541.    De  Soto  reaches  MississippL 

De  Soto  crosses  Mississippi  and  rambles  westward. 
De  Soto  changes  his  course  westward  and  southward. 

1642.    De  Soto  trarels  eastward  toward  Mississippi 
De  Soto  reaches  Mississippi  and  dies. 

1648.    His  foUowers  attempt  to  reach  Mexico  by  land,  and  fail. 
They  arrire  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  by  water. 

1644.    De  Biedma  presents  his  account  of  De  Soto's  expedition  to  the  Bang  of  Spain. 

1662.     Florida  settled  by  French  colonists. 

1666.    Pedro  Melandes  de  Avilez  establishes  St.  Augustine. 

ATilex,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  exterminates  the  Huguenots  of  Florida. 
Dominic  de  Georges,  a  French  catholic,  arenges  his  countrymen. 

1608.  Quebec  founded  by  S.  Champlain. 

1618.  Montreal  Island  settled. 

1616.  Le  Caron  explores  Upper  Canada. 

1680.  Charles  I.  grants  Carolana  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

1634.    First  Mission  founded  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

Brebcsuf,  Lallemand  and  Daniel,  Missionaries,  arrive  at  Lake  Huron. 

1686.  Missionaries  risit  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1636.  St.  Joseph,  St  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  missions  established. 

1640.  Raymbaolt  and  Pigart  follow  to  the  West. 

1641.  Canadian  enyoys  first  meet  North  West  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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1647.     Sieur  de  Longneville,  with  a  small  compasy,  it  is  said,  was  at  Fox  BiTer  Bapids. 
(doubtful.) 

1654.     Father  Simon  Le  Moine  diseoTered  the  Onondago  Saline. 
Fur  traders  from  Montreal  penetrate  the  Western  Lakes. 

1659.  Two  French  traders  passed  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

1660.  Bene  Mesnard  coasts  the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Mesnard  establishes  the  missions  of  Ste.  Theresa  and  Chegoimegon. 

1661.  Mesnard  perished  in  the  forest,  of  cold  and  hunger. 

1663.     Colonel  Wood's  alleged  trayels. 

1665.     Tracy  made  riceroy  of  New  France. 

Allouez  founds  first  permanent  station  on  Lake  Superior. 

1667.  1a  Salle  first  arriyes  in  Canada  from  France. 

1668.  Claude  Bablon  and  Jacques  Marquette  plant  mission  of  Ste  Marie. 

1670.  N.  Ferrot  is  ordered  West  by  the  Intendant  to  propose  a  congress  of  Lftke  JndianB. 
Alleged  travels  of  Captain  Bolt 

1671.  Qrand  council  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

French  take  formal  possession  of  the  North  West. 

Marquette  establishes  permanently  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 

1 672.  Allouez  and  Dablon  yisited  €f  reen  Bay  and  all  the  Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

1678.     Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  Mackinac  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  cross  from  Fox  river  to  Wisconsin. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Mississippi. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  meet  JUinois  Indians. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  jVrkansas. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  on  return  to  Mackinac. 
Marquette  and  Joilet  at  Des  Moines,  (as  supposed.) 
Marquette  at  and  alone  about  Chicago. 

1 675.  Marquette  dies  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
La  Salle  returns  to  France. 

1676.  La  Salle  again  in  Canada  and  rebuilds  Fort  Frontenao. 

1677.  La  Salle  visits  France  a  second  time. 

1678.  La  Salle  and  Tonti  sail  for  Canada. 
La  Salle  and  Tonti  arrive  at  Quebec. 
La  Salle  and  Tonti  cross  Lake  Ontario. 

Persons  from  New  England  said  to  have  explored  the  South  West. 

1079.     La  Salle  loses  his  stores  in  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Griffin  sails  up  Lake  Erie  through  the  straits  to  Huron. 

La  Salle  and  his  party  encountered  dreadful  storms  on  Lake  Huron. 

The  Griffin  miraculously  saved,  arrives  at  Mackinac. 

The  party  weigh  anchor  and  sail  to  Green  Bay. 

The  Griffin  laden  and  sent  back  to  Niagara. 

La  Salle  with  part  of  his  men  commences  voyage  up  Lake  Michigan. 

They  reach  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  discover  the  St.  Josephs  river. 

During  November  build  Fort  Miamies  at  mouth  of  St.  Josephs  river. 

Beinforoed  by  Tonti,  they  ascend  the  St.  Josephs  and  cross  to  Kankakee. 
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1680.  Lft  Salle  and  his  party  in  Peori'i  Lake. 

La  Salle,  nnder  great  depression  of  mind,  builds  and  names  Fort  OreTocoour. 

Hennepin  sent  to  explore  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  commences  his  journey,  returning  to  Canada. 

M.  Hennepin  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Tonti  commences  building  Fort  St.  Louis. 

Hostility  of  the  |roquois  obliges  Tonti  to  leare  the  country. 

La  Salle  returns  to  Illinois. 

Hennepin  returns  to  Canada. 

1681.  La  Salle  and  Tonti  meet  at  Mackinac. 
La  Salle  a  third  time  goes  westward. 
La  Salle  at  St.  Josephs  again. 

La  Salle  goes  by  Chicago  to  Illinois  riTer. 

La  Salle  finds  Fort  CreYecoeur  in  good  condition. 

1682.  La  Salle  goes  from  Chicago  westward 
La  Salle  on  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
La  Salle  descends  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  discoTers  mouths  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  takes  possession  by  process  verbal. 

La  Salle  returns  to  S^  Josephs,  of  Michigan. 

La  Salle  intends  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  with  a  colony. 

1688.    La  Salle  leaves  Illinois  for  Quebec. 

La  Salle  immediately  sails  for  France,  at  Rochelle,  in  December. 

1684.    La  Salle  sails  from  France  for  mouth  of  Mississippi 
La  Salle  reaches  St.  Domingo. 

La  SaUe  sails  from  St.  Domingo  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 
La  Salle  discovers  the  main  laqd. 
The  Iroqnoi_s  place  themselves  under  England. 

1686.    La  Salle  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  Salle  sends  party  on  shore  to  go  eai^ward  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 

La  SaUe  reaches  Matagorda  Bay. 

Beanjeu  sails  for  France,  leaving  La  Salle  in  great  distress. 

La  Salle  building  in  Texas ;  unfortunate. 

La  SaUe  in  person  searches  for  the  Mississippi. 

1686.  La  Salle  returns  to  Matagorda  Bay. 

La  Salle  goes  again  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 
Tonti  goes  down  Mississippi  to  meet  La  SaUe. 
La  Salle  returns  unsuccessful. 

1687.  La  Salle  leaves  for  Mississippi  the  third  time. 
La  SaUe  sends  men  to  look  for  stores. 

La  Salle  foUows  and  is  killed  by  those  men. 

His  murderers  quarrel  and  slay  one  another. 

Seven  of  La  SaUe*s  best  companions  leave  the  main  body. 

The  seven  proceed  toward  Mississippi,  and  reach  Arkansas. 

They  reach  Fort  St  Louis,  on  the  lUinois  river. 

La  SaUe's  death  was  not  pubUshed  until  next  year. 
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1688.  La  Salle's  former  companions  leare  Fort  St  Louis,  for  Quebec. 
Thence  they  sail  for  France,  and  arriTe  at  Bochelie,  in  October. 
Population  of  all  French  North  America,  about  12»000. 

1689.  War  of  the  Europeto  alliance. 
D'lberrille  Tictorions  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

1690.  D'IberTine  intades  English  Colony  of  New  Tork. 

1693.    Bey.  Gravier,  a  Missiodiary  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 
Kaskaskia  founded  by  Grarier ;  date  unknown. 
Gahokia  settlement  prior  to  Kaskaskia ;  date  likewise  unknown. 

1697.  Treaty  between  Franoe  and  Bn|^and,  and  peace  of  Ryswick. 

1698.  B'lberriUe  appointed  QoTemor  of  Louisiana. 
Bien-fille  appointed  Intendant  of  Louisiana. 
Br.  Coxe  sends  two  yessels  toward  the  Mississippi. 

1699.  D'lberrille  at  the  Bay  of  Mobile. 
D'lberrille  enters  the  Mississippi, 
lyiberrille  sails  for  France. 
Bienville  sounds  Mississippi  and  meets  English. 
Fort  L'Hoillier  built  on  Blue  Earth  river,  Minnesota. 

1700.  D'Iberville  returns  ftrom  France. 
P'Iberville  goes  up  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez. 
D'lberville  sends  Le  Seur  to  St.  Peter's,  in  search  of  eopper  mine. 

* 

1701.  De  la  Motte  Cadillac  founds  Detroit, 
lyiborville  founds  a  colony  on  lilobile  river. 
Iroquois  again  place  themselves  under  England. 

1702.  Fort  built  on  the  Bay  of  Mobile. 
1706.    Colony  much  reduced  by  sickness. 

1706.  D'Iberville  at  Havana  on  a  voyage  to  Franoe. 
Bienville  Governor,  pro  tern. 

1707.  First  grant  of  lands  at  Detroit. 

1708.  D'Artaguette  in  LoTiisiana. 
1710.     Governor  Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  explores  the  AllegheBies. 

1712.     War  between  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  the  QUagnmie  and  Mascontens 
Indians. 
Monopoly  of  Louisiana  granted  to  Croiat. 
XsiafiftEQiM  admitted  in  confederacy  with  Iroquois. 

1718.    Treaty  of  Utrecht,  leaving  boundary  between  colonies  unsettled. 

1714.    Fort  Rosalie  (Natchez)  commenced. 
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1717.  Grout  resignB  his  privilege  of  monopoly. 

Fort  Chartres  oommenced — ^firet  a  wooden  stmctore. 
Louisiana  trade  granted  to  Company  of  West. 
New  Orleans  commenced. 
John  Law  connected  with  Company  of  the  West 

1718.  Emigrants  augment  the  population  of  New  Orleans. 
Renault  leayes  France  for  Illinois. 

1719.  Company  of  the  West  made  Company  of  the  Indies. 

GoTemor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  urges  the  building  a  Fort  on  Lake  Erie. 

1720.  Law  made  minister  of  finance. 

Stock  of  Company  of  the  Indies  worth  2050  per  cent. 

Stock  commences  depreciation. 

Company  of  the  Indies  bankrupt 

CharlcToix  arrives  in  America  and  lands  at  Quebec. 

Renault  buys  slaves  at  St.  Domingo  for  working  mine»  in  Illinois. 

Mine  La  Motte,  Missouri,  discovered  and  wrought. 

Spanish  invanon  of  MisBourLes  from  Santa  Fe. 

Spaniards  totally  defeated  and  all  except  a  single  individual  slain. 

La  Harpe  explores  Washita  and  Arkansas. 

1721.  Charlevoix  at  Montreal. 
Charlevoix  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Charlevoix  at  Fort  de  Pontchaitrain,  (Detroit.) 
Charlevoix  at  Mackinac. 

Charlevoix  at  the  Fort  on  St.  Josephs  river. 
Charlevoix  at  the  source  of  the  Theakiki,  (Kankakee.) 
Charlevoix  at  Pimiteouy,  (Peoria.) 
Charlevoix  at  Kaskaskia. 
Charlevoix  at  Natchei. 

1722.  English  erect  a  trading  post  at  Oswego. 
Charlevoix  at  New  Orleans. 
Charlevoix  at  BHoxi. 

1726.  Jroquoisa  third  time  place  themselves  under  England. 

1727.  English  build  a  Fort  at  Oswego. 

1729.    French  among  the  Natchez,  murdered. 

1780.     Natchez  conquered  and  destroyed. 

Alleged  travels  of  Sailing  in  the  West. 

Qovemor  Keith  earnestly  recommends  securing  West  to  England. 

1782.    Company  of  Indies  resign  Louisiana  to  the  king. 

1786.    Yincennes  settled  according  to  some  authorities. 

1780,    Expedition  of  French  against  £hudKa9liF&   . 
B'Artagueite  conquered  and  slain. 
Yincennes,  Senat  and  D'ArtagueUe  burned. 
Bienville  fails  in  assault  on  Chickasaws.  and  retreats. 
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1789.     French  collect  to  attack  the  Qyckasaws. 

1740.     Peace  between  French  and  Chickasawa. 

Lanso  d'la  Grasse  (at  New  Madrid)  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited. 
1742.    John  Howard  is  said  to  have  gone  down  Ohio  river. 

1744.     Treaty  of  English  andjroquois  at  Lancaster. 
Vandrenil  fears  English  influence  in  the  West. 
Renanlt  returns  to  France. 

1746.    Pierre  Ohartier  conciliates  ghawanese  and  French. 

1748.  Chickasaws  attack  French  popt  on  Arkansas. 
Conrad  Weiser  sent  to  the  Ohio. 

Ohio  Land  Company  formed. 

Pierre  Chartier  instigates  war  between  Iroquoi^  and  Shawanege. 
English  establish  a  trading  post  on  Great  Miami,  Ohio. 
Excessively  cold,  stormy,  and  severe  winter. 

1749.  Grant  of  land  to  Loyal  Company. 

Celeron  sent  to  bury  medals  along  the  Ohio  river. 

1760.  English  traders  it  is  said  were  made  prisoners  at  Great  MiamL 
Jwigtwee  or  Miami  Injiians  killed  by  French  soldiers. 

Both  time  and  place  are  uncertain. 

English  driven  from  their  station  on  Miami,  by  the  French. 

Twigtwee  or  Miami  Indians  defend  the  English  and  are  killed. 

Large  shipments  of  products  from  Illinois  to  New  Orleans.  » 

Five  French  villages  in  Illinois. 

Forty  sailing  vessels  at  New  Orieans. 

Dr.  Walker  explores  Kentucky. 

1761.  Christopher  Gist,  (it  is  believed,)  explored  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
Gist  surveyed  land  south  of  Ohio  river,  east  of  Kanawha. 
Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  surveyed  for  Greeubriar  Company. 

1762.  French  again  attack  English  post  on  Great  Miami,  (doubtful.) 
Treaty  at  Logstown.— ^IndLans  confirm  Lancaster  Treaty  of  1744. 
Families  locate  West  of  the  AUeghenies. 

French  organize  an  army  to  occupy  the  Upper  Ohio. 

1768.     French  build  Fort  Presqu*  Isle. 
French  build  Fort  Le  Boeuf. 
Fort  Venango  commenced. 

Pennsylvania  Assembly  Informed  of  French  movements. 
Commissioner  sent  to  warn  French ;  stops  at  Logstown. 
French  sent  with  arms  for  friendly  {n^ns. 
Colonies  authorized  to  resist  French  by  force. 
Treaty  with  North-Wqstorn  Indians  at  Winchester. 

Treaty  at  Carlisle  with  Iroquois,  Delawares,^  Shawanese,  Miamies  and  Wyandots. 
Ohio  Company  open  line  at  Braddock's  road. 
Washington  commissioned  to  bear  message  to  French  commandant. 
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1 758.     Washington  leayes  Wiirs  creek  for  Fort  Venango. 
Washington  on  Monongahela,  at  Turtle  creek. 

Washington  makes  accurate  observation  at  the  junction  of  the  two  riren. 
Washington  at  Logstown  engages  Jndian  chief  to  accompany  him. 
Washington  at  Yenango  directed  to  proceed  to  Le  Boeuf.     . 
Washington  reaches  French  commandant  at  Le  Boeuf. 
Great  number  of  boats  containing  French  army  passes  Oswego. 
Washington  leaves  French^commandant  to  return  to  Virginia. 

1764.     Washington  at  Gist's  house  on  Monongahela. 

Washington  at  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

Troops  called  into  service  by  Virginia. 

French  fort  at  Venango  finished. 

English  commence  building  a  fort  at  the  junction. 

Oontrecoeur  demands  surrender  of  the  English. 

Ensign  Ward  capitulates ;  is  permitted  to  leave,  together  with  his  men  and  stores. 

Virginia  troops  moving  westward. 

Washington  crosses  Alleghenies. 

Washington  attacks  and  kills  JumonviDe. 

New  York  sends  £5,000  to  Virginia. 

Washington  at  Fort  Necessity. 

Washington  surrenders  Fort  Necessity. 

Washington  retires  to  Mount  Vernon. 

French  hold  the  whole  West 

1765.  France  proposes  a  compromise. 
Braddock  lands  at  Alexandria  in  Virginia. 
France  and  England  sent  fleets  to  America. 
Braddock's  army  marches  by  two  routes  westward. 
Expedition  against  Nova  Scotia  leaves  Boston. 
Braddock  arrives  at  Fort  Cumberland. 
Braddock  marches  from  Fort  Cumberland. 
Braddock  reaches  the  Monongahela. 

Braddock  rc^crosses  Monongahela,  meets  French  and  Indians,  and  is  defeated. 
Braddock  died  at  the  Great  Meadows. 

1766.  Fort  Chartres  rebuilt;  a  strong  stone  structure. 
Lewis'  Expedition  against  the  X2hio  Jndiftns,  and  failure. 
Indians  fill  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

War  formally  declared  between  France  and  England. 
Armstrong's  Expedition  against  Kittanning. 
First  Indian  treaty  held  at  Easton. 
Monsieur  DonviUe  defeated  and  slain. 

1757.  Massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
Pitt  made  Prime  Minister. 

1 758.  Fort  S  tonwix  built. 

Louisburg  and  Fort  Frontenac  taken. 

Post  leaves  for  the  Ohio  river  to  conciliate  Indians. 

Post  encounters  much  fatigue  and  danger. 

Post  arrives  at  Kuskushkoe,  and  goes  to  Fort  Dn  Quesne. 

Post  confers  with  Indians  near  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
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1768.    Grant  defeated  near  Fort  Du  Qaesne. 

Washington  opening  a  road  OTer  the  monntains. 

French  and  Jndians  attack  Forbes  at  Loyalhanna. 

Forbes  marohes  from  Loyalhanna  to  Tortle  creek. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Ohio  Indians. 

French  bom  and  retire  f^rom  Fort  Dn  Qnesne. 

Forbes  takes  possession  of  the  Forks.  (Pitteborgh.) 

English  erect  temporary  works ;  Forbes  reton^s  to  Philadelphia. 

Col.  H.  Mercer  left  in  command. 

Cherokee  Indians  become  hostile  to  Colonists. 

1759.  Forbes  dies  at  Philadelphia. 

B^Aubry  brings  army  stores  and  troops  from  Illinois  to  Venango. 

Garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  fear  the  French  at  Venango. 

Gen.  Stanwix  arrives  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Qaebec  yield. 

1760.  The  French  yield  Canada  to  the  English. 
Cherokee  war  against  sonth-west  Colonies. 

Gen.  Monkton  treats  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Settlers  again  go  over  the  mountains. 
Rogers  takes  possession  of  Detroit. 
Bogers  returns  across  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt. 

1761.  Death  of  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  Charleyoix. 
Alexander  Henry,  Indian  trader,  visits  N.  West. 
Christian  F.  Post  goes  to  setUe  on  Tuscarawas  river. 

1762.  Bouquet  warns  all  persons  f^m  settling  on  Jndi^n  lands. 
Post  and  Heckewelder  go  to  Tuscarawas. 

Dark  day  at  Detroit. 

Preliminaries  to  Peace  of  Paris  settled. 

Louisiana  transferred  to  Spain. 

The  Canadas  contain  upward  of  100,000  souls. 

1768.    Mason  and  Dixon  commence  to  survey  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Treaty  of  Paris  concluded. 
Detroit  attacked  by  Pontiac. 
Mackinac  taken  by  Jndians. 
Presqu*  Isle  (Erie)  taken  by  Indians. 
Sandusky,  Fort,  surprised  and  taken  by  Indians. 
'  St  Josephs  Fort,  on  St  Josephs  river,  taken  by  Pottawattaaaies. 
Ouiatenon  garrison  surrendered — ^were  not  massacred. 
Fort  Miami  (near  Fort  Wayne)  garrison  made  prisoners. 
Fort  at  Green  Bay  evacuated  and  garrison  escaped. 
Le  Bceuf  attacked,  fort  burnt,  garrison  escaped. 
The  date  of  the  massacre  at  forts  at  Venango  not  known. 
Battle  of  Bushy  Bun. 

Fort  Pitt  besieged,  and  relieved  by  Bouquet 
Proclamation  to  protect  ^dian  lands. 
Laclede  arrives  at  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Laclede  selects  site  of  St.  Louis. 
Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier  attacked;  not  taken. 
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1764.  8t  Louis  founded  by  Laclede. 

Hndstreet  makes  dishononble  peace  with  Northern  Indians. 

Bouquet  makes  peace  with  Ohio  Indians. 

French  Ofilcers  ordered  to  give  np  Lower  Lonisiaiia  to  Spain. 

1765.  Sir  WOliam  Johnson  makes  treaty  at  German  Flats. 
Oeorge  Groghan  goes  westward. 

Grof^ian  made  prisoner  at  the  Wabash. 

Captain  Stirling^  for  En^^and,  takes  possession  of  Illinois. 

Prodamation  of  Goremor  Gage. 

1766*  I  ^^^^  families  known  to  be  at  Pittsbnrgh. 

1766.  "Quebec  BOl"  passed  in  the  British  ParUament. 

Gapi.  Jonathan  Garrer  explored  the  unknown  North-West. 

Settlers  again  cross  the  Mountains. 

Walpole  Company  proposed. 

CoL  James  Smith  visits  Kentucky. 

Capl  Pitman  arrires  in  Illinois. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  finished  to  Dnnker  Creek. 

1767.  Wedtem  bidiftns  grow  impatient 
Franklin  labors  for  Walpols  Company, 
mnley  visits  Kentucky. 

Zeisberger  founds  Mission  on  the  Allegheny. 

Gen.  Bouquet  <tied  at  Pensaoola. 

Mason  and  Dixon  ceased  surreying  line  between  Penn034vmnia  and  Maryland. 

Sngtish  traders  first  visit  Assiniboine  river. 

1766.    Treaty  ot  Fort  Stanwix — grand  acquisilaon  of  lands  fhyn  £^<fians. 
Capt.  Pitman  still  at  Illinois. 
Capt.  Carver  returns  from  the  North-West. 
Indian  treaty  at  Pittsburgh. 
Severe  penal  laws,  to  prevent  settlement  on  Indian  lands.  * 

1769.  Mississippi  Company  proposed. 
Boone  and  others  start  for  Kentucky. 

Boone  and  others  reach  Bed  river,  of  Kentucky. 
Boone  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 

1770.  Grave  Creek  Settlement,  Virginia,  first  made. 
Moravians  invited  to  Big  BeaTsr. 

Moravians  leave  Allegheny  and  remove  to  Beaver. 

Treaty  of  Lochaber. 

Ohio  Conpany  merged  in  Walpole  Compaay. 

Washington  visits  the  West 

The  Zanes  found  Wheeling. 

Spain  takes  possession  of  St.  Levis  and  ITpper  Louisiana. 

The  Long  Hunters  explore  the  West. 

1771.  Boone  returns  to  Noih  Carolina. 
Long  Hunters  stiU  abroad. 
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1772.     Jndians  murdered  by  whites  on  Lower  Kanawha. 

Moravians  invited  by  Indians,  remove  from  Beaver  to  Tascarawa. 
Gen.  Gage's  proclamation  against  settlers  on  TVabash. 
Moravians  foond  Schoenbron  on  Tascarawa. 

1778.     Boone  and  others  start  to  settle  Kentacky. 

Boone  and  companions  attacked  by  (ndiojis,  and  return. 

Bnllitt,  McAfee  and  others  descend  the  Ohio. 

Bnllitt  and  others  stirvey  at  Falls  and  Kentucky  river. 

Gen.  Thompson  surveys  the  valley  of  Licking. 

Gen.  Lyman  goes  to  Natchez. 

Purchase  by  Illinois  Company  in  Illinois. 

Big  Bone  Lick,  near  the  Ohio,  discovered. 

Kennedy,  from  Kaskaskia,  ascends  Illinois  river  in  search  of  a  copper  mine. 

Kennedy  describes  ruins  of  a  fort  at  the  south-west  end  of  hake  Peoria. 

1774.     James  Harrod  in  Kentucky. 

Contentions  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Connolly  calls  out  militia,  and  usurps  civil  authority. 
St.  Clair  arrests  Connolly  and  companions. 
Connolly  and  associates  are  released  on  parole. 
Connolly  receives  armed  forces  from  Virginia. 
Connolly,  takes  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  names  it  Fort  Dunmore. 
Magistrates  made  prisoners  by  Connolly. 
Pennsylvania  magistrates  carried  prisoners  to  Virginia. 
Discussion  about  the  unfinished  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
Connolly  writes  to  the  settlers  about  Wheeling  to  attack  Indians. 
Cresap  unfortunately  agrees  with  Connolly. 
Greathonse  murders  several  Indians. 
Log^n  revenges  his  family.     Preparation  for  war. 
Boone  sent  for  surveyors  down  the  river. 
Friendly  Shawanese  attacked  by  Connolly. 
Several  Indian  traders  murdered. 
•      M' Donald  attacks  Wnpatomica. 

Troops  under  Lewis  march  down  Kanawha. 

Troops  under  Lewis  reach  Point  Pleasant. 

Battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

Dunmore  makes  an  unpopular  peace. 

Simon  Girty  considered  a  valiant  soldier. 

Simon  Girty  acts  in  concert  with  Virginians  against  Jndifrns. 

1776.     Treaty  of  Wataga;  purchase  by  Transylvania  Company. 
Boone  returns  to  Kentucky,  and  founds  Boonsboro. 
Henderson  and  associates  arrive  at  Boonsboro. 
Henderson  calls  representatives  to  the  first  Legislature  in  the  JHTest. 
Representatives  hold  their  session  under  a  large  tree. 
Guy  Johnson  influences  ^Iroquois  against  Americans. 
Oneidas  and  Tnsearoras  adhere  to  America. 
Congress  forms  three  Indian  departments. 
Meeting  of  Commissioners  and  Indians  at  Pittsburgh. 
Connolly  arrested  in  Maryland. 
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1776.     ParchA«6  by  Wabash  Company  on  Wabash  riv«p. 
Capt.  John  Neville  takes  possession  of  Fort  Pitt 
Provincial  goyernment  of  Pennsylvania  denonnoes  Jadge  Crawford. 
A  very  large  meeting  at  Hannastown  of  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

1776.  Monongalia  county,  Virginia,  made  from  West  Augusta. 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  erected  from  West  Augusta  district. 
An  attack  on  Detroit  proposed  in  Congress. 
Washington  advises  the  employment  of  Indians.         * 
{ndians  generally  incline  to  the  British. 

Congress  authorizes  the  employment  of  Indians. 
l9(Uan8  drive  off  Kentucky  settlers. 
George  Rogers  Clark  moves  to  Kentucky. 
Kentuckians  phoose  delegates  for  Virginia  Assembly. 
Clark  and  Jones  ore  their  representatives. 
Clark  procures  gunpowder  from  Virginia  Council. 
Virginia  admits  Kentucky  among  her  counties. 
Clark  and  Jones  return  from  Virginia  by  Pittsburgh. 
Jones  is  killed  by  In(J[i^s — Clark  returns  to  Harrodsburg. 
Kentucky  settlements  made  Kentucky  county,  Virginia. 
Fort  Appleby  built  at  Kittanning. 

1777.  Cornstalk  (Indian .chief,)  murdered  at  Point  Pleasant 
Congress  of  Indians  and  British  at  Oswego. 
Kentucky  infested  with  Northern  Indians. 

Kentucky  elects  (legally,)  burgesses  to  Virginia  Assembly. 

Logan's  station  assailed  by  Indians. 

Clark  sends  spies  to  Illinois. 

Logan  crosses  the  mountains  for  gunpowder. 

Bowman,  with  one  hundred  men,  comes  West  from  Virginia. 

Fort  Henry  (Wheeling,)  attacked. 

First  court  in  Kentucky,  at  Harrodsburg. 

The  attack  on  Detroit  urged  in  Congress. 

Clark  opens  his  plan  of  conquering  Illinois  to  Governor  Henry.  • 

Harrodsburg  attacked  by  Indians. 

1778.  Orders  issued  to  Clark  to  attack  Illinois. 

Boone  taken  prisoner  at  Salt  Licks,  on  Licking  river. 

Boone  taken  to  Detroit,  thence  to  Scioto. 

Clark  succeeds  in  gathering  a  small  army  at  Louisville. 

Clark  passes  falls  of  Ohio,  and  descends  to  Fort  Massao. 

Boone  escapes  from  XndiAH  captivity. 

Clark  marches  from  Ohio  river  towards  Kaskaskia. 

Clark  conquers  Kaskaskia^  as  likewise  Cahokia. 

Vincennes  Joins  the  American  cause. 

Mcintosh  sent  to  command  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  upper  Ohio,  built 

New  Jersey  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 

Boone  makes  an  incursion  against  Indians  on  Scioto. 

Boonsboro  besieged  by  British  and  Indians. 

Fort  Laurens  built  on  the  Tuscarawas. 

Clark  holds  connoU  with  Jndiaiis  of  the  Illinois. 
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1778.  Treaty  with  Delai^ftre  Indians  at  Pittsburg]!. 

Virginia  grants  Henderson  and  company  the  Green  river  land. 
Oovernor  Hamilton,  from  Detroit,  re-takes  Vinoennes. 

1779.  Boundary  between  PennsyWania  and  Virginia  settled. 
Clark  is  notified  of  the  capture  of  Vinoennes. 
Clark's  extraordinary  march  from  Easkaskia. 
Clark's  miraculous  re-capture  of  Vinoennes, 
GoYemor  Hamilton  sent  a  prisoner  to  Virginia. 
State  of  Delaware  objects  to  land  claims  of  'Virginia. 
Americans  su^ect  and  attack  thejroqusis* 

First  settlement  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Virginia  passes  additional  land  laws. 
Maryland  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 
Brodhead's  expedition  against  the  Allegheny  Indians. 
Sulliyan's  expedition  against  the  Iros[uois. 
Bowman's  expedition  against  Indians  in  Miami  Talley. 
Fort  Laurens  on  Tuscarawas  abandoned, 
Indians  treat  with  Brodhead  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Rogers  and  Benham  attacked  by  Ind.ians. 
Land  Commissioners  open  their  sessions  in  Kentucky, 
Congress  asks  Virginia  to  reconsider  land  laws. 
Continued  Indian  outrages  about  Fort  Pitt. 

1780.  Hard  winter. — ^Great  suflfering  in  the  West. 
New  York  authorizes  a  cession  of  Western  lands. 
Fort  Jefferson  built  on  the  Mississippi. 

Great  emigration  to  the  South- West. 

Virginia  grants  lands  in  Kentucky  for  education. 

St  Louis  attacked  by  British  and  Indians. 

Louisyille  established  by  law. 

Byrd  with  a  large  force  inyades  Kentucky. 

Clark  prepares  to  attack  the  Shawanese. 

Clark  builds  block  house  opposite  the  month  of  Licking. 

Marches  thence  to  Upper  Miami. 

Clark  defeats  the^Shawanese  and  destroys  their  property. 

Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  N.  Carolina. 

Scarcity  of  proTisions — almost  famine  at  Fort  Pitt. 

South- Western  boundary  of  Pennsylyania  definitely  established. 

1781.  Laws  of  Virginia  preyent  sale  of  proyisions  out  of  the  State. 
Renewed  efforts  for  aa  expedition  against  Detroit. 
Virginia  makes  her  first  act  of  cession. 

Spaniards  from  St.  Louis  take  Fort  St  Josephs,  near  Lake  Michigan. 

Jay  instructed  that  he  may  yield  the  nayigation  of  Misassippt. 

New  Tork  cedes  her  Western  lands. 

Brodhead  attacks  Delaware  Indians  on  Muskingum. 

Gen.  G.  R.  Clark  solicits  aid  from  Western  Pennsyiyanta. 

Clark  addresses  Cot  Lochiy  of  Westmoreland. 

Lochry,  Orr  and  others  raise  a  force  and  descend  the  Ohio. 

Locfary  killed — ^his  troops  taken  prisoners. 

Mary  Heckewelder  bom,  first  white  child  in  Ohio. 

Amerioans  begin  to  settle  in  Illinois. 
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1781.  Chiohaaftwa  attack  Fort  Jefferson. 

Blorayians  carried  to  Sandusky  by  BritiBh  and  £gdiaiis. 
Moranan  Missionary  taken  to  Detroit 
iniliamson  leads  a  party  against  Moravian  ^diuis. 
Clark  forestalls  snrplns  provisions  of  Penn^lvania. 
Penn^lmoians  disgosted  with  the  grasping  condnot  of  Clark. 
CoL  Brodhead  prevents  l^ginians  removing  oannon  from  Pitt. 
Great  emigration  of  girls  to  Kentncky. 
Washington  oonnty,  Pennsylvania,  established. 

1782.  British  establish  a  militazy  post  at  Sandnsky. 
%          Moravian  Jndiaiis  murdered  by  Americans. 

Moravian  missionaries  taken  to  Detroit. 

Attack  on  Estill's  station— whites  defeated. 

Crawford's  expedition — ^taken  prisoner  and  bomt. 

Attack  on  Bryant's  station. 

Battle  at  the  Bine  Licks;  Kentackians  deleated. 

Land  ofSces  opened  for  Virginia  lands. 

Clark's  second  incnrsion  through  Miami  valley. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

Bice's  Fort,  near  Wheeling,  assailed  by  j^dlans. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  incorporated  by  Virginia  Assembly. 

Fort  Nelson  bnilt  at  falls  of  Ohio,  Louisville. 

Catfish,  (Washington,)  Pennsylvania,  first  laid  out  as  a  town. 

1788.    JOostilities  between  United  States  and  Great  Britian  cease. 
Kentooky  formed  into  one  district. 
Congress  calls  on  the  States  to  cede  lands. 
Peace  proclaimed  to  the  army. 
Bnglish  propose  to  carry  away  slaves. 
Washington  protests  against  course  of  English. 
Bufus  Putnam  applies  for  lands  in  the  West. 
Baron  Steuben  sent  to  receive  Western  posts. 
Cassaty  sent  to  Detroit, 
'^rginia  withdraws  Clark's  commission. 
Definitive  treaty  of  Peace. 
Washington  writes  to  Duane  about  Western  lands. 
Congress  proposes  terms  of  cession  to  Virginia. 
Congress  forbids  all  purchases  of  Indian  lands. 
Congress  instructs  Indian  Commissioners. 
Virginia  grants  Clark  and  his  soldiers  lands. 
Virginia  authorizes  cession  on  terms  proposed. 
British  leave  New  York,  (taking  slaves.) 
CoL  Daniel  Brodhead  opens  first  store  in  Kentucky,  at  Louisville. 

1784.    CoL  James  Wilkinson  opens  second  store  in  Kentucky,  at  Lexington. 
Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Virginia  gives  deed  ci  eession. 
Lidian  commissioners  re-instructed. 
Pittsburgh  re-surveyed ;  population  increases. 
Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  by  England, 
"^nrginia  rsAiMS  to  oomply  with  treaty. 
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1784.  England  retVises  to  deliyer  up  Western  posts. 
Treaty  withlr^iiaois  ftt  Fort  Stanviz. 
Logan  calls  a  meeting  at  Danyille. 

Pirst  Eentaeky  GonTention  meets. 
Kentncky  recelTes  many  emigrants. 
MajBTille,  Kentucky,  settled. 

1785.  Treaty  with  pelawares.  &e.»  at  Fort  M'Intosh. 
Seyere  penalty  against  settling  north  of  Ohio  rirer. 
All  preTions  settlers  forced  from  their  homes. 

Officers  of  United  States  enjoined  to  preyent  families  crossing  Ohio. 

An  attempt  to  settle  at  month  of  Scioto  in  defianoe  of  law. 

The  aggressors  are  killed  by  Indians. 

Ordinance  for  the  soryey  of  Western  lands  passed. 

Second  Eentncky  Oonyentilon  meets. 

Don  GardoqTii  comes  firpm  Spain. 

Third  Kentacky  Conyention  meets. 

A  colony  emigrates  fh>m  Virginia  to  Illuiois, 

Great  confederacy  of  Northern  Indians  formed  by  Brant 

Fort  Harmar  built  at  mouth  of  Muskingum. 

First  Buryey  of  lands  in  the  North-West  Territory,  (Congress  land.) 

Morgantown,  Virginia,  established. 

1788.    Rrant  yisits  England  to  learn  purposes  of  ministers. 
IHrginia  agrees  to  independence  of  Kentucky. 
Putnam  and  Tupper  call  meeting  to  form  Ohio  Company. 
Treaty  with  f^hawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  MiamL) 
Ohio  Company  of  associates  formed. 

Goyemor  of  Virginia  writes  to  Congress  respecting  Inditfi  inyasions. 
The  negotiation  about  Mississippi  before  Congress. 
Besolution  of  Congress  produces  cession  by  Conneotiout. 
Congress  authorizes  the  inyasion  of  North- Western  Territory. 
Pittsburgh  Gasette  commenced;  first  printing  in  Ohio  yalley. 
Jay  authorised  to  yield  navigation  of  Mississippi  at  a  definite  term. 
Pursuant  to  inyasion  of  N.  W.  Territory,  Clark  marches  to  Vinoennes. 
Clark  ascends  the  Wabash  to  Vermilion  riyer. 

Kentucky  troops  become  mutinous,  and  return  home  without  discharge. 
Clark  abandons  the  expedition,  and  returns  to  Vincennes. 
Connecticut  makes  a  second  act  of  cession. 
Americans  seise  Spanish  property  at  Vincennes. 
Virginia  protests  against  yielding  nayigation  of  IGssissippL 
Great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  West. 
Goyemor  of  Virginia  informed  of  Clark's  moyements. 
Great  Indian  council  in  North- West — ^they  address  Congress. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  established  by  Virginia  Assembly. 

1787.    Fourth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 

New  England  Ohio  Land  Company  choose  directors. 
Meeting  in  Kentucky  relatiye  to  nayigation  of  ICssisaippL 
Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Cutler  negotiates  with  Congress.for  lands. 
Congress  makes  order  in  fsryor  of  Ohio  Company. 
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1787.  Ordinanoe  passed  for  goyemment  of  North  West  Territory. 
Iimis  refuses  to  proseente  inTaders  of  In^jian  Iand& 
Kentucky  Gasette  established  at  Lexington. 

Symmee  of  New  Jersey  applies  for  land. 

Krst  entries  of  'Hrginia  reserve  lands  North  of  the  Ohio. 

Fifth  Kentncky  oonyention  meets. 

New  England  Ohio  Land  Company  completes  a  contract 

Symmes'  application  referred  to  Board  of  Treasury. 

United  States  troops  ordered  West. 

St.  Clair  appointed  Goyemor  of  North-Westem  Territory. 

New  Bnglanders  of  Ohio  Land  Company  prepare  to  go  West 

Symmes  issnee  proposals  for  setUers. 

John  Brown,  first  Western  RepreeentatiTe,  goes  to  Congress. 

Fort  FranUin,  on  the  site  of  Franklin,  Pennsylrania^  boilt 

1788.  Indiaos  expected  to  make  a  treaty  at  Marietta. 
Denham  purchases  the  site  of  Losantiyille,  (<^cinnati.) 
The  admission  of  Kentucky  debated  in  Congress. 

New  Bnglanders  of  Ohio  Company  land  at  Muskingum. 

Marietta  and  her  ayenues  named  with  pomp  and  pageantry. 

Admission  of  Kentucky  refused  by  Congress. 

St  CUdr  reaches  the  North-Westem  Territory. 

Sixth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 

Rrst  law  of  North- Western  Territoxy  published. 

£fymmes  starts  for  the  West. 

Losantiyille  (Cincinnati)  planned  and  suryeyed. 

First  Court  held  at  Marietta. 

Symmes  reaches  his  purchase;  is  oyeijoyed. 

Another  Qr$|id  Indian  council  in  the  North-West 

Indians  forbid  treaties  with  separate  nations. 

Seyenth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 

Columbia  settled  by  Stites  and  others. 

Doctor  Connolly  in  Kentucky  as  a  spy  and  British  agent 

The  founder  of  Cincinnati  leayes  Maysyille. 

Cindnnati  reached  according  to  McMillan. 

Virginia  passes  third  act  to  make  Kentucky  independent 

Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  at  New  Madrid. 

Almanacs  first  printed  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Great  emigration  West:  about  fiye  thousand  persons  pass  Fort  Harauur. 

MaysyiDe,  Kentncky,  estabfished  a  town. 

1789.  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  concluded. 
Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orieans  again. 

Daniel  Story  first  clergyman  and  teacher  at  Marietta. 

Symmes'  settlement  threatened  by  Tngjans. 

The  force  sent  to  protect  Symmes  go  to  Losantiyille. 

Major  Doughty  builds  Fort  Washington  at  Loeantiyllla,  (GlaeiiiiuitL) 

Western  scouts  withdrawn  by  '^rginia. 

Eighth  Kentncky  conyention  meets. 

Goyemor  Mlro  of  New  Orieans  writes  to  Sebastian. 

Congress  empowers  President  to  call  out  Weetem  militia. 

President  authoriiee  Goyemor  St  Clair  to  caU  out  militia. 
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1789.  General  Harmar  reaches  Fort  Washington  with  three  htmdred  troops. 
Thomas  Hatchins,  United  States  Geographer,  died  at  Pittsburgh. 

Fort  Stenben,  (or  blockhouse)  built  near  Charleston,  on  upper  Ohio  riyer. 

1790.  GoTemor  St.  Clair  arrires  at  Losantiyille  and  names  it  Cincinnati. 
Governor  St.  Clair  descends  the  Ohio  to  Port  Stenben,  (JeffereonyiUe.) 
GoYemor  St.  Clair  proceeds  to  Vincennes. 

Governor  St.  Clair  crosses  prairies  to  Kaskaslda. 

Antoine  Gamelin  sent  to  upper  Wabash  Indians. 

Indian  hostilities  take  place. 

St.  Clair  calls  out  Western  militia. 

Ninth  Kentucky  convention  meets. 

Troops  gather  at  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati.) 

Harmar  leaves  Fort  Washington  and  marches  northward. 

Colonel  Hardin  with  the  advance  reaches  ^ami  villages. 

Main  army  reaches  Miami  villages. 

Camp  at  Miami  village ;  men  behave  unaoldier^like. 

Colonel  Trotter  is  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Iivlivi  haunts. 

Hardin  attacks  Indians ;  not  successfully. 

Hardin  desires  another  trial  with  Indians;  is  again  defeated. 

Harmar  looses  all  confidence  in  the  militia. 

Harmar  dissatisfied  with  Colonel  Trotter. 

Harmar  marches  on  return  to  Fort  Washington. 

Army  halts  at  old  Chillicothe ;  soldiers  disobedient. 

Ifilitia  men  are  punished  by  whipping. 

Harmar  reprimands  Colonel  Trotter  and  Migor  MoMuUen. 

Mutiny  of  Kentuckians  quashed — army  proceeds  to  Port  Washington. 

Western  inhabitants  petition  Congpress  to  fight  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

Massey  and  others  contract  to  settle  Manchester. 

1791.  Big  Bottom  settlement  destroyed  by  Indians. 
Excise  laid  on  ardent  spirits  by  Congress. 

General  Charles  Scott  authorized  to  march  against  Indians. 

Proctor  starts  on  his  Western  mission. 

Proctor  reaches  Buffalo  creek. 

Proctor  is  refused  a  vessel  to  cross  Lake  Erie. 

Family  of  Kirkpatricks  attacked  at  morning  worship  and  murdered  by  Indians 

in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania. 
St.  Clair  at  Fort  Washington  preparing  his  expedition. 
Proctor  abandons  his  mission  and  returns. 
General  Charles  Scott  marches  against  '^abash  Jndians. 
Meeting  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  against  excise. 
Wilkinson  marches  against  £el  river  le^dians. 

Excise  officers  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties,  Pennsylvania,  assailed. 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh  to  oppose  excise  law. 
St.  Clair  commences  his  march  northward. 
St.  Clair  builds  Fort  Hamilton  on  Great  Miami. 
St.  Clair  and  Butler  disagree. 

St.  Clair  builds  Fort  Jefferson  in  North-Western  Territory. 
St.  Clair  marches  north,  towards  head  of  Maumee. 
St.  Clair  arrives  at  a  branch  of  Wabash,  supposed  to  be  the  St  Mary's. 
St  Clair  is  attacked  and  defeated.    Army  disorganised. 
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1791.  Pordon  of  the  army  retoms  to  Fort  Washington. 
Feeble  garrisons  are  left  at  Forts  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

Terror  of  Jndi^n  inyasion  expressed  by  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Blassaore  of  JoUj's  family,  near  Wheeling. 

1792.  Peace  offered  by  the  United  States  to  Western  Indians,  through  the  Senecas. 
Pond  and  Stedman  sent  West  as  peace-makers. 

Brant  invited  by  goyemment  to  Philadelphia. 

Wilkinson  sends  a  party  to  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defe^^ 

Gallipolis  settled  by  deluded  French  colonists. 

Iroquois  chiefs  visit  Philadelphia. 

Instructions  issued  to  Trueman. 

Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Szcise  law  amended,  though  not  to  satisfaction. 

Hendriok,  a  Stoekbrldj^  Indian  chief,  sent  West. 

Instmctions  issued  to  Rufus  Putnam. 

Trueman  and  Hardin  leave  Fort  Washington. 

Pennsylvania  purchases  from  Congress  the  Triangle  tract 

Gen.  Wayne  moves  westward. 

Brant,  pursuant  to  invitation,  visits  Philadelphia. 

Fire  lands  given  to  sufferers  by  Connecticut. 

Great  anti-ezcise  meeting  at  Pittsburgh. 

Buftus  Putnam  makes  treaty  with  Indians  at  Yincennes. 

Great  Jn^an  Council  at  ** Grand  Olaize,"  (Fort  Defiance.) 

Adair  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair. 

Opposition  to  excise  law  diminishes. 

United  States  troops  at  LegionviUe,  on  the  Ohio. 

1798.    United  States  Legion  goes  down  to  Cincinnati. 
Last  Indian  depredatioii  in  Kentucky. 

Pickering  and  others  appointed  to  treat  with  ladi^ns  at  Maumee. 
Unusual  preparations  for  a  council  and  treaty  at  Sandusky. 
Citisen  Genet  reaches  the  United  States. 
Commissioners  for  council  with  Indians  reach  Niagara. 
Genet  is  presented  to  Washington. 
First  Democratic  Society  in  Philadelphia. 
Commissioners  correspond  with  Governor  Simeoe. 
Commissioners  meet  Brant  and  hold  a  council. 
Commissioners  at  Elliott's  house,  head  of  Lake  Erie. 
Indians  arrive  at  Elliott's,  and  meet  Commissioners 
Indians  decline  meeting  Americans  at  Sandusky. 
Final  action  of  the  Commissioners  and  Indians. 
Wayne  leaves  Cincinnati  with  his  legion. 
Wayne  encamps  at  Greenville. 
Wayne  is  joined  by  Kentuckians,  under  Scott. 
Lowry  and  Boyd  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair. 
French  emissaries  sent  West. 
Field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  visited  by  Wayne. 
Fort  Becovery  btdlt  on  St  Clair's  battle  ground. 
Western  people  dissatisfied  with  government 
Opposition  to  excise  feebler. 
First  session  of  Kentucky  Assembly  at  Frankfort. 
Brant  gives  the  true  character'of  the  British. 
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1794.    Fort  built  at  Le  Boenf  (Waterford,)  by  M%}or  Deimj. 
Whisky  riots  re-oommenoe. 
Lord  Dorchester's  speech  to  Indians. 
The  IfiiigO  Creek  Association  formed. 
Wayne  prepares  for  his  campaign. 
GoTemor  Simcoe  boilds  a  fort  on  Manmee. 
Democratic  Society  formed  at  Pittsburgh. 
Spaniards  oifer  help  to  ^dians. 
French  emissaries  forced  to  leave  the  West. 
Contest  respecting  Presqn*  Isle. 
Indians  attack  Fort  Recovery. 
Soits  commenced  against  whisky  rioters. 
Gathering  about  Neville's  honse. 
Neville's  honse  bnmt. 
Meeting  at  Mingo  Creek. 
Mail  robbed  by  Bradford. 

Charles  Scott,  irith  fifteen  hundred  men,  Joins  Wayne. 
Great  gathering  at  Braddock's  field. 
Washington  issues  proclamation  against  inanrgents. 
Wayne  marches  toward  Maumee. 
Wayne  sends  his  last  message  to  Indians. 
Wayne  commences  building  Fort  Defiance. 
Wayne  builds  Fort  Deposit. 
Wayne  meets  and  conquers  Indians. 
Wayne's  correspondence  with  CoL  Campbell. 
Wayne  threatens  Fort  Miami- 
Wayne  returns  to  Fort  Defiance  and  finishes  iU 
Wayne  marches  to  head  of  Maumee. 
Fort  Wayne  built  at  head  of  Maumee. 
Commissioners  of  government  meet  whisky  insorgentB. 
British  try  to  prevent  IndUns  making  peace. 
Vote  taken  upon  obedience  to  the  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
Vote  not  satisfactory  to  the  government. 
Washington  calls  out  militia  of  four  States. 
Gen.  Lee  marches,  with  militia,  against  uunirgents. 
The  most  guilty  malcontents  escape  by  flight. 
The  less  guilty  surrender  without  resistance. 
Indisns  ask  for  peace  of  Gol.  Hamtramck. 
Last  depredation  by  TtwimnM  in  Western  Virginia. 
Sandy  Lake  Fort,  Minnesota,  erected. 

17^6.    Block-house  built  at  Presqn'  Isle  (Erie,)  by  Gen.  Irvine. 
Indians  sign  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 
Prisoners  are  interchanged. 
Connecticut  prepares  to  sell  her  reserve. 
Coundl  of  Greenville  opens. 
The  Baron  de  Carondelet  writes  to  Sebastian. 
Jay's  protracted  treaty  finished. 
Treaty  of  Greenville  signed. 
Council  with  Indians  at  Greenville  closed. 
Grant  by  Congress  to  Gallipolis  settlers. 
Connecticut  sells  Western  Reservs  to  land  company. 
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171Mi.    PSnekiMj  oonoIiidM  a  treatj  iHth  Spain. 
DAyton,  Ohio,  laid  oat  by  Ladlow. 

1796.    ChiDiootlLe,  Ohio,  had  laS  and  settted. 
SobaatiAn  Tints  the  Sonth-West. 
derebuid,  Ohio,  laid  ont  and  nuned. 
BritiBh  aonrander  posts  in  the  North^West. 
DifficvltieB  with  Spain  reeominenoe. 
Oen.  Wajne  died  at  Plresqn'  Isle,  (Erie.) 
First  paper  manufactory  in  the  West. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  first  populated. 
Congress  donates  land  to  Ebenezer  Zane. 
Fort  Maiden,  Canada  West,  building  oommeneed. 
Tract  of  land  granted  to  the  Zanes. 

1797.  Power  Tisits  Kentucky  and  writes  to  Sebastian. 
Daniel  Boone  moTes  west  of  Mississippi. 
Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentncky  passed. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio,  first  populated. 

Brooke  county,  Virginia,  erected. 

BritlBh  subjects  firom  Detroit  settle  near  Fort  Maiden. 

1798.  William  Henry  Harrison  made  Secretary  of  North-West  Territory. 
Alien  and  sedition  laws  passed. 

Nullifying  resolutions  in  Kentucky. 

BepresentatiTes  for  North-Westem  Territory  first  chosen. 

Washington  appointed  (a  second  time,}  commander-in-chief  of  American  army. 

SteubenTille,  Ohio,  founded— streets  sttrreyed  at  right  angles. 

Transylyania  Unirersity  established  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Amhertsburg,  adjacent  to  Fort  Maiden,  settled  by  Britons  from  Detroit. 

1799.  Greensburg,  PennsyWania,  incorporated  a  borough. 
BepresentatiTes  of  North-Westem  Territory  meet. 
BepresentatiTes  nominate  candidates  for  CounoiL 
Assembly  of  North-Westem  Territory  organise  at  Cincinnati. 

W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  delegate  in  Congress  from  North-West  Territory. 
ZanesTUle  laid  out  and  setUed  on  Zane's  tract. 

1300.    Oreat  increase  of  products  sent  from  Ohio  riTer. 

Indiana  Territoiy  formed. 

Connecticut  yields  Jurisdiction  of  her  reserTe. 

United  States  glTcs  Connecticut  patents  for  the  soiL 

Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso. 

Assembly  of  North-West  Territory  meets  at  Chillicothe. 

Ftrst  missionaiy  in  Connecticut  Beserre. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  surreyed  and  settled. 

Congress  authorises  the  President  to  make  inquiry  for  copper-mines  in  North- 
West 

President,  John  Adams,  appoints  an  agent  to  examine  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  number  of  new  counties  made  in  Western  PennsylTania. 
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1801.  W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  QoTernor  of  Indiana  Territory. 
St.  Clair  re-appointed  GoTemor  of  North- West  Territory. 
Legislatiire  of  North-West  Territory  agun  at  Gindnnati. 
Worthington  made  agent  to  proonre  a  State  Government  for  OUo. 
Canonsbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  a  borongjh. 

Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  a  boroo^. 
Lonisiana  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 

1 802.  University  at  Athens,  .Ohio,  established. 
First  bank  in  Kentucky. 

Congress  agree  that  Ohio  may  become  a  State. 

The  Spanish  Intendant  forbids  the  use  of  N.  Orleans  by  Americans. 

Convention  meets  and  forms  a  constitution  for  Ohio. 

Constitntion  for  Ohio  finished. 

Cincinnati  incoiporated  a  borongh. 

Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  chartered  and  organized. 

Convention  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  an  exporting  company. 

Advent  of  French  Siriss  to  Indiana. 

1808.    Congress  approbates  the  constitntion,  and  declares  Ohio  a  State.  • 
New  Orleans  made  free  for  American  shipping. 
Livingston  and  Monroe  in  France ;  purchase  Louisiana. 
Lands  located  for  Miami  University. 
Miami  Exporting  Company  at  Cincinnati  chartered. 
United  States  Senate  ratify  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Louisiana  given  up  to  the  Americans. 
Xenia,  Ohio,  town  plat  surveyed. 
Col.  Hamtramck  died  at  Detroit. 
B.  Gh>forth  discovered  mammoth  skeleton  at  Big  Bone  lack,  Ky. 

1804.  Fort  Dearborn  built  at  Chicago. 

Territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of  Upper  Louisiana  organised. 

Lewis  and  Clark  start  on  their  expedition. 

Immense  quantity  of  land  purchased  firom  Sac  and  Fox  ^dians. 

Ohio  University  chartered  by  State  legislature. 

First  inhabitants  in  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Harmonic  Society  settie  in  Butier  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Kittanning,  Pennsylvania,  surveyed  and  settied. 

1805.  Michigan  Territory  formed. 

Detroit,  (old  town,)  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Burr's  first  risit  to  the  West. 

General  Assembly  meet  in  Indiana  Territory. 

Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  begin  to  influence  the  ^dlAns. 

Indians  sell  all  their  land  in  North-Eastem  Ohio. 

Pike  ascends  and  explores  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Anthony's. 

Pike  purchases  land  for  military  stations  on  Upper  Missis^ppi. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  borough. 

1806.  Great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  June  16th. 
Burr  again  active;  writes  to  Wilkinson. 
Spaniards  cross  the  Sabine  river. 
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1806.  But  agun  goes  West;  is  at  Pittsburgh. 
Lewis  and  Clark  retturn  flrom  Oregon. 
Dayiess  tries  to  arrest  Burr. 

Sebastian  found  guilty  hj  Kentnolcy  Legislatore. 

Burr's  men  descend  the  Ohio  river. 

Burr's  boats  and  stores  arrested. 

Burr  meets  his  men  at  the  month  of  Cumberland. 

Pike's  expedition  to  heads  of  Arkansas. 

Washington  College,  PennsjlTsnia,  incorporated. 

1807.  Burr  yields  to  dril  authority  of  Mississippi. 
Burr  escapes  and  is  seised. 

Burr's  trial  at  Bichmond. 

Petition  for  slavery  in  In^ana  territory^ 

Bank  of  Kentucky  chartered. 

Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  Mohawk  Indiana,  died. 

Merriweather  Lewis  appointed  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana, 

G.  C.  Moreaa  arrived  at  Pittsburgh. 

1808.  Bank  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  chartered.  "^ 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  chartered. 
Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  remove  to  Tippecanoe. 
Madison,  Indiana,  settled. 

Bev.  David  Zeisberger,  Moravian  missionary,  died,  aged  eij^tty-seven. 
Harrison's  first  interview  with  Tecumthe. 

1809.  Tincennes  is  four  weeks  without  a  maiL 
Illinois  Territory  formed. 

Miami  University  chartered. 

Settlement  made  at  Boone's  Lick,  Missouri. 

Missouri  Fur  Company  formed  at  St.  Louis. 

Governor  Lewis,  of  Missouri,  alanned  at  Indians ;  calls  out  militia. 

1810.  Second  interview  of  Harrison  with  Tecumthe. 

A  trapper  and  hunter,  named  Colter,  descended  Missouri  via  Jefferson  river,  three 

thousand  miles,  alone. 
Monks  of  La  Trappe  locate  at  the  Great  Mound  on  American  Bottom,  Illinois. 

1811.  Pittsburgh  Magarine  Almanac  published  by  Cramer,  Spear  and  Eichbaum. 
Company  of  rangers  org^anised  in  Illinois. 

Mammoth  Cave  discovered  in  Kentucky. 

Tecumthe  goes  to  the  South. 

Harrison  proposes  to  visit  ^^Iftns.  « 

Harrison  marches  toward  Tippecanoe. 

First  steamboat  (named  New  Orleans)  leaves  Pittsburgh. 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Great  earthquakes  begin. 

Western  people  generally  in  consternation. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company's  grant  to  Lord  Selkirk. 

MeadviBe  Academy  incorporated  by  act  Of  Assembly,  March  20. 

1812.  Governor -Meigs,  of  Ohio,  calls  for  1200  volunteers  or  militia. 
General  Hull  nuurohee  from  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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1812.    Dedantion  of  war  against  Sngluid. 

British  at  Maiden  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

Hull  enoonntera  a  tediona  and  tireeome  mareh  through  the  foreat 

Hull  arriTea  at  Maamee,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Brie. 

HnU  sends  men  and  goods  by  water  to  Detroit. 

Hull  first  informed  of  declaration  of  war. 

Americans  cross  to  Sandwich,  Canada. 

Mackinac  snrprised  and  taken  by  the  British. 

American  army  retoms  to  Detroit. 

Brock  reaches  Maiden,  and  adyances  to  Sandwich. 

Brook  crosses  to  Detroit;  Hull  snrrenders. 

A  detachment  of  Hall's  army  defeated  at  Brownstown. 

ICassacre  of  troops  and  fiunilies  near  Chicago. 

Fort  Harrison  attacked  byjndjans. 

W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  commander  in  North-West. 

Goremor  Edwards  and  General  Hopkins*  plan  to  conquer  Indians. 

(General  Hopkins  with  a  large  force  at  Yincennes. 

Hopkins  marches  up  Wabash  and  crosses  at  Fort  Harrison. 

Hopkins  enters  the  prairies,  and  marches  to  meet  Edwards. 

Hopkins'  officers  are  ^obedient,  rcYolt  and  retnm  to  Kentacky. 

Edwards  attacks  the  Indians  on  Illinois  riTer. 

Hopkins  makes  an  expedition  to  Upper  Wabash. 

Lord  Selkirk  plants  colony  on  Bed  riTer. 

Hopkins  attacks  Indians  on  Ponce  Passu  (Wild  Cat)  river. 

Generals  Winchester  and  Harrison  meet  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Winchester  marches  to  Fort  Defiance. 

Hairiaon  makes  head-qaarters  at  Franklinton,  Ohio. 

CoL  Campbell  attacks  Indians  on  Ifississinewa. 

Inhabitants  at  riyer  Baisin  importune  Winchester  for  aid. 

Massacre  of  families  at  Pigeon  creek,  Scott  county,  Indiana,  by  Indians. 

Ohio  Legislature  selects  "High  Bank  "  ai  Scioto  riTsr  for  capital. 

Littie  Turtie,  the  famous  Miami  IpdlpJi  war  chief,  died. 

Name  of  Upper  Louisiana  changed  to  Missouri  Territory. 

1818.    Winchester  marches  down  Maumee  to  the  Bapids. 

Winchester  again  importuned  for  help;  sends  troops  to  Frenchtown. 

British  at  Frenchtown  first  defeated. 

Americans  defeated  at  Frenchtown  with  great  loss. 

Massacre  of  the  wounded  at  Frenchtown. 

Harriaon  retreats  to  Portage  riTer. 

Harrison  returns  to  Maumee  and  builds  Fort  Meigs. 

Fort  Meigs  besieged. 

General  Clay  reaches  Fort  Meigs;  Dudley's  parfy  lost. 

British  return  to  Maiden. 

British  fleet  prepare  to  attack  Erie. 

Fort  Stephenson  besieged. 

Siege  of  Fort  Stephenson  raised. 

Perry's  Tesaels  first  leave  Erie  harbor. 

Victory  1^  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 

British  troops  oTacuate  Maiden ;  Citiiens  remain  at  Amhertsburg. 

Americans  take  possession  of  Amhertsburg  and  make  it  head-quarters. 

American  GoTemment  re-established  in  Lower  BCchigan. 
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1818.    Battle  of  the  ThsmM  in  Canada. 
Bvffitlo  burnt  b j  the  British. 
Kew  Albany,  Inctianfi,  founded. 
Teray,  Indiana,  settled  by  Dnfonrs. 
Monks  of  La  Trappe  leare  Illinois  and  retom  to  France. 

1814.    Hohnes*  expedition  into  Canada. 

John  Cleres  Synunes  died  at  Cincinnati. 

Expedition  under  Croghan  against  Mackinac. 

Qoremor  Clark's  expedition  to  Prairie  dn  Chien ;  Fort  Shelby  built 

Lieutenant  Campbell  sent  to  reinforce  Fort  Shelby. 

CampbeU  attacked  by  Jb^ans  at  Upper  Bapids. 

Campbell  is  defeated  and  returns  to  St.  Louis. 

Fort  Wayne  rebuUi. 

Major  Taylor's  expedition  on  TTpper  ICssisdppL 

MtioT  Taylor  meets  Indians  at  Bock  Island. 

Major  Taylor  is  attacked  by  Indians;  defeated  and  retreats. 

Second  grand  Indian  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio. 

M' Arthur's  expedition  into  Canada. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  preliminarieB  of  peace  with  Bngland. 

Fort  Brie  taken  by  General  Broim. 

Bransville,  Indiana,  surreyed  and  settled. 

Clereland,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1816.    Treaty  with  eight  Indian  tribes  at  Detroit. 
Various  treaties  with  I^diftns. 
Ohio  taxes  banking  capitaL 

1816.  Act  of  Congress  excluding  foreigners  ftom  Indian  trade. 
Pittsburgh  incorporated  a  dty. 

Cofaunbus  made  capital  of  Ohio. 

Bank  of  Shawneetown  chartered. 

General  banking  law  of  Ohio  passed. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  settlement  made. 

Bichmond,  Indiana,  founded  and  settled  by  "Friends  Society." 

Lord  Selkirk  conquers  North  West  Company,  takes  Fort  WiiHam. 

Explosion  of  the  Steam  Boat  Washington,  Point  Harman. 

1817.  Itot  Steam  Boat  at  St  Louis. 
Northwest  of  Ohio  purchased  from  Indians. 

United  States  Bank  opens  branches  at  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe. 
Alle^eny  College  at  Meadirine»  PennsylTaaia,  incorporated. 
Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chicago,  re-built 
Butler,  Pennsylrania,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1818.  Illinois  becomes  a  State. 

General  St  Clair  died  at  his  residence  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa. 

General  G.  B.  Clark  died  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Bishop  Dnbonrg  arrires  at  St  Louis. 

First  Manufactory  of  fine  flour  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Trea^  at  St  Mary's,  Ohio,  with  Syandot,  Seneca  and  Shawancse  In^pms. 
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1819.  First  Steam  Boats  on  the  Missouri  riTer. 
First  Steam  Boat  on  Lake  Erie. 
Ifilitary  poet  established  at  Cooncil  BlnfTs. 
Expedition  to  the  Tellow  Stone  riyer. 
Contest  of  Ohio  with  the  United  States  Bank. 
Indian  treaty  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
Cincinnati  incorporated  a  oity. 

Qreat  depression  in  financial  affairs  in  PennsyWania. 

Fort  Snelling  built  at  mouth  of  St.  Peter'u. 

Fort  Crawford  built  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Citiiens  of  Missouri  Territory  moye  for  State  GoYemment 

1820.  Indiana  Legislature  appoint  commissioners  to  locate  seat  of  goYemment. 
Nullification  resolutions  of  Ohio. 

Constitution  formed  for  Missouri  State. 
Congress  refuses  Missouri  Constitution. 
QoTemor  Cass  yisite  Lake  Superior  and  Upper  Mississippi. 

1821.  Missouri  receiyed  into  the  Union  by  proclamation  of  President. 
Indianapolis  made  permanent  seat  of  goyemment  for  Indiana. 

-    Epidemic  Feyer  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.     Great  mortality. 
Eittanning,  Pennsylyania,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1822.  Ohio  moyes  in  relation  to  Schools  and  Canals. 

Population  of  St.  Louis  diminished  by  sickness  and  financial  depression. 

1828.    Steam  Boat  Tennessee  sunk  near  Natchez. 
Illinois  moyes  in  relation  to  Canals. 
Commencement  of  stone  paying  streets  in  St.  Louis. 

1824.  SlaVery  contest  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Seminary  established  at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
St.  Louis  reyiyes  and  re-commences  improyements. 

From  December  until  March,  1826,  mostly  warm  sunshine  weather  at  CincinnatL 

1825.  Ohio  passes  Canal  and  School  Laws. 
Goyemor  Clark  held  council  with  Qeftgs.b4}aixs. 
(General  James  Wilkinson  died. 

La  Fayette,  Indiana,  planned  and  suryeyed. 

First  legislation  at  Indianapolis. 

Mig.  Gen.  La  Fayette  ascended  the  Ohio  riyer.     Steamboat  ''Mechanic'*  sunk 

on  his  passage. 
United  States  grant  800,000  acres  of  land  to  Illinois  for  canal. 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  begins  to  populate. 

1826.  First  steam  boat  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Kenyon  College  founded  at  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Western  Beserye  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  chartered. 

1827.  Congress  donates  lands  for  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
Fort  Leayenworth,  (Kansas,)  built  and  garrisoned. 
First  Seminary  built  and  opened  in  Illinois. 
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1827.  First  Grammar  School  at  Sonth  Hanoyer,  Indiana. 

From  December  nntU  March,  1828|  rain  fell  nearly  erery  day. 

1828.  Extraordinary  increase  of  lead  mining  at  Galena,  BlinoiB. 

1829.  Stenbenyille  Female  Seminary  ettabU^edL 
Fort  LeaTeaworth  threatened  by  ludiiinB. 

1880.  Treaty  with  Keokuk  at  Prairie  da  Ohien. 
Attempt  to  driTe  Black  Hawk  west  of  MisslBslppL 

1881.  Punishment  by  hard  labor  and  imprisonment  commenced  in  Illinois. 
Black  Hawk  is  hostile,  and  is  driyen  across  the  Mississippi. 
Black  Hawk  War  commenced. 

Legislature  of  Indiana  aathoriies  making  Wabash  and  Erie  CanaL 

Illinois  militia  are  sent  against  Black  Hawk. 

United  States  troops  sent  against  Black  Hawk. 

Black  Hawk  makes  treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  and  confirms  the  treaty  of  1804. 

1882.  Great  flood  of  the  Ohio  riyer. 

Indianans  commence  Erie  and  Wabash  CanaL 

First  steamboat  at  Chicago. 

Maysyille,  Kentucky,  incorporated  a  city. 

College  edifice  at  South  Hanoyer  erected  and  charter  obtained. 

Granyille  (Baptist)  College,  OMo,  chartered. 

Schoolcraft's  expedition  to  the  source  of  Mississippi. 

Indians  reassert  their  rights,  and  war  is  resumed. 

Black  Hawk,  in  great  force,  returns  east  of  Mississippi. 

StiHman  and  party  defeated  near  Bock  river. 

Black  Hawk  defeated  on  Wisconsin. 

Black  Hawk  defeated  on  Mississippi. 

Black  Hawk  deliyered  to  United  States  goyernment. 

Cholera  among  Scott's  troops  and  along  the  Lakes. 

Final  treaty  with  Sap  and  Fox  Indians. 

First  epidemic  Cholera  on  Ohio  and  MississippL 

Two  hundred  U.  8.  soldiers  died  of  cholera  at  Fort  Gratiot. 

1888.     First  settlement  made  in  Iowa. 

Extraordinary  meteoric  storm  in  Noyember. 

Trouble  about  boundary  between  Ohio  State  and  Michigan  Territory. 

Goyemor  of  Ohio  sends  militia  troops  to  the  border. 

Stp^bridge  and  Brothoton  In^Uans  emigrate  to  Michigan  Territory. 

1884.    John  O'Connor  condenmed  and  executed  at  Du  Buque,  without  law. 
Oberlin  Institute,  Ohio,  chartered,  with  Uniyersity  priyileges. 
Gasetteer  of  Illinois,  published  at  Jacksonyille. 
Termination  of  bank  charters  in  Ohio. 
Wabash  CoUege,  Crawf ordyille,  Licttaiift,  incorporated. 
Capitol  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  flniahed. 
Late  in  May  all  foliage  in  the  West  destroyed  by  frost 

1886.    Wabash  College,  CrawfordyiUe,  Indiana,  organised. 
Michigan  forms  a  Constitation  for  State  goyernment. 
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1885.  Congress  refioses  the  Constitation,  bat  offers  terms. 
Oberlin  Institate  organised  as  a  College. 
]Cilwaiikie»  ^PHsoonsin,  ^nirreyed.     (PreTionsly  settled.) 

1886.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  planned  and  snrreyed. 

Complanter,  Seneca  Indian.  Chief,  died,  aged  abont  one  hundred  jean. 

The  conditions  offered  by  Congress  to  Michigan  r<geoted. 

Olinois  and  Michigan  Canal  commenced. 

Territory  of  Wisconsin  (including  Iowa)  organised. 

deyeland,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  city. 

Mania  of  land  and  town  lot  trading  in  Chicago. 

American  Cannel  Coal  Company  chartered,  Indiana. 

Heatherly  War  in  Western  Missouri. 

NicoUet  esqilores  Mississippi  to  its  source. 

1887.  Michigan  complies  with  the  terms  of  Congress,  and  becomes  a  State. 
Internal  ImproTcment  system  adopted  in  Illinois. 

Blots  at  Alton,  Illinois:  Bey.  Elijah  P.  LoTcjoy  killed. 
Chicago  is  incorporated  as  a  city. 
State  House  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  burnt. 
Asbury  UniTersiiy,  at  Qreen  Castle,  Indiana,  chartered. 
Bzplosion  of  the  steamer  *«I>u  Buque,"  off  Muscatine  bar. 
Steam  boat  "Ben  Sherrod"  burnt  on  Bfississippi  riyer. 

1888.  Bxplosion  of  the  steam  boat  <<  Moselle,"  near  Cincinnati. 
Territory  of  Iowa  organised. 

Contest  with  Mormons  in  Missouri. 

Death  of  Qoyemor  William  Clark  of  BfissourL 

Indiana  Uniyersity,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  chartered. 

Financial  affsirs  at  Chicago  in  desperate  condition. 

Sxoeeding  dr^^i^^ht:  Ohio  riyer  scarcely  nayigable  from  July  until  Jan.  1889. 

1888-89.  Trouble  between  Missouri  and  Iowa  Territory  about  boundaiy. 
Militia  forces  sent  to  the  border  by  each  goyemment 

1889.  Bank  Commissioners  appointed  in  Ohio. 
Mormons  retreat  to  Illinois,  and  locate  at  Commerce. 
Mormons  change  the  name  of  their  new  location  to  Nauyoo. 

The  first  steam  arriyal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     (The  *' Lexington.") 
Stockbridge  and  Brothertown  {ndiaiiB,  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  inade  citisent  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

1889-40.  Iowa  City  located  and  made  seat  of  Ooyemment 

1840.  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  remoyed  to  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Bloody  tragedy  at  Belleyue,  Iowa:  seyen  men  killed. 

Great  political  excitement  in  the  presidential  eanyaas. 

1841.  Death  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Public  improyements  cease  in  Illinois. 

Qreat  depression  in  financial  matters  throughout  the  West 

Smith  Maythe  and  Lyman  Crouch  hung  without  trial  in  Kenioel;y. 
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1841.  Betliuij  College  founded  by  Ber.  Alexander  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  completed  to  La  Fayette. 

Lake  steam  boat  ''Erie,"  burnt:  more  than  one  hundred  HTds  lost. 

1842.  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Territory,  built  and  garrisoned. 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  founded. 

CoL  John  C.  Fremont's  expedition  left  St.  Louis. 

1842-8.  ExcessiTely  cold  and  protracted  innter. 

1848.     Illinois  Banks  closed  by  Legislature. 

Comer  stone  of  Cincinnati  Obserfatory  laid. 

Breaitful  Massacre  of  the  Q&ippewa  IndlftSiB  by  the  JBioiix,  in  Minnesota. 

1844.     Bteam  boat  <' Shepherdess"  Ihnk  near  St.  Louis. 
€(reat  flood  of  BCississippi  and  Missouri  rirers. 
Steam  boat  narigation  oyer  the  American  Bottonu 
American  Bottom  submerged  sixty-fiYc  miles. 
State  Constitulion  formed  for  Iowa  not  accepted  by  Congress. 
Capt.  J.  Allen  ascends  Des  Moines  riTcr  to  its  source. 
Steam  boat  '*Luoy  Walker"  exploded  near  New  Albany. 


1846.  Banking  law  in  Ohio  for  State  and  independent  banks. 
Illinois  negotiates  with  bond-holders  to  finish  canal. 
Conflagration  of  ono-fourth  of  Pittsburgh. 
Wittembexg  College,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  chartered. 

1848.    Public  improrements  of  Illinois  resumed. 

Convention  in  Wisconsin  prepare  a  Constitution  for  State. 
Constitution  for  Wisconsin  rejected  by  Congress. 
Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  chartered  by  Territorial  Legislature. 
MeadTHle  Theological  School  incorporated. 

1847.  Collision  of  schooner  and  steam  boat  near  Conneaut,  Ohio.  ^ 
CouTention  in  Illinois  forms  a  new  Constitution. 

Charter  of  Asbury  UniYersity,  Indiana,  amended. 
Friends'  High  School  established  at  Bichmond,  Indiana. 
Explosion  of  steam  boat  "A.  N.  Johnston"  near  Manchester,  Ohio. 
Steam  boat  ^'Phcsnix"  burnt  on  Lake  Michigan. 

1848.  Constiitation  of  Illinois  adopted  by  tiie  people. 
Michigan  and  Illinois  canal  completed. 

Wisconsin  forms  a  Constitution  which  is  acoepted  by  Congress. 
California  gold  hunting  commences. 

1849.  Minnasota  Territory  organised. 

Cholera  is  again  epidemic  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  riTers. 

Bpidemio  eholera  and  great  fire  at  St.  Louis. 

CPbin  ri¥er  (branch  of  nUnois,)  flowed  lh)m  its  course. 

Paciflo  BaU  Boad  CouTontiion  at  St  Louis. 

MlgraticMi  to  Califonii%  via  Missouri  river,  oommenees. 
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1849.    Steam  boat  <' Virginia"  exploded,  between  Wheeling  and  SteabenTiUe. 
Ohio  moYea  for  a  new  Constitution. 

1860.    Bt.  Bey.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  first  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  West,  <fied  at 
Louisville,  Kentnoky. 
California  gold  hunters  ascend  Missonri  river  in  great  numbers. 
Dreadful  mortality  from  cholera  among  California  emigrants  on  Missonri  river. 
Great  migration  to  BCinnesota  Territory. 
First  steam  boat  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Urbana  University,  Ohio,  chartered. 

Steam  boat  **Q.  P.  Qriffith"  burnt  on  Lake  Erie,  with  immense  loss  of  life. 
Ohio  elects  delegates  to  convention  for  new  Constitution. 

1851.    Gen.  Hu{^  Brady  died  at  Detroit. 
New  Constitution  for  Ohio  formed. 

1858.     Collision  on  rail  road  near  Chicago — many  lives  lost. 

1854.    Explosion  of  steam  boat  "  Kate  Kearney"  at  St  Louis. 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed  by  Congress. 
Summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  an  unprecedented  drouth. 
Epidemic  cholera  at  Pittsburgh.  - 

This  year  closes  with  fearftd  forebodings  of  famine. 

1865.    Explosion  of  the  steam  boat  «  Lexington"  on  Ohio  river. 

From  May  until  December  of  this  year  the  Mississippi  valley  was  visited  with 

an  unusual  quantity  of  nun. 
Agriculturists  rejoice  in  a  large  yield  of  the  fruits  of  th^  toil. 

1856.    Josiah  Copley  reports  praeticability  of  improving  the  navigation  of  tite  Ohio 
river,  by  means  of  dams  and  steam  boat  locks,  at  moderate  e:^en8e. 
First  three  months  of  this  year  much  colder  than  usual. 
Lowest  water  ever  known  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Political  excitement  attending  the  Presideatial  campaign  intense. 


m 


ANNALS  OF  THE  WEST. 


PERIOD    I. 
1512  —  1760. 

Thb  first  explorers  of  the  MissisBippi  valley  were  Spaniards.* 
The  discoverj  of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  awakened  among  0 

that  people,  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
a  thirst  for  gold,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  one  of  his  companions 
on  his  second  voyage,  and  afterward  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Rico* 
From  the  natives  of  that  island  he  learned  a  legend,  that,  with  the 
characteristic  credulity  of  that  age,  he  accepted  as  a  truth.  There 
existed,  said  they,  in  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  a  Fountain  of 
Life.  He  who  drank  of  its  waters  was  proof  against  disease ;  he 
who  bathed  in  it  was  endowed  with  perpetual  youth.  De  Leon 
was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  discovering  and  bathing  in  this 
wondrous  fountain ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1512,  he  sailed  from 
Porto  Bico  in  search  of  the  island  that  contained  it  After  a  long 
cruise,  on  Easter  Sunday,  or  Pascua  Florida,  he  discovered  a 
country  of  great  extent,  to  which,  in  honor  of  the  day,  or  from  the 
flowers  that  covered  the  forests,  he  named  Florida.  From  stress 
of  weather,  he  was,  however,  prevented  from  an  examination  of 
the  coast,  and  returned  to  Porto  Rico.  Still  the  desire  of  prose- 
cuting his  discovery  remained,  and  after  much  delay  he  obtained 
authority  from  Charles  Y.  to  conquer,  colonize,  and  govern  the 


*  The  original  aathorities  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  explorations  are : 

1.  Kanfragios  a  AlTar  Nnnes  Cabeta  de  Vacca. 

2.  A  naimtiTe  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  by  Lonis  Hemandes  de  Biedma, 

presented  to  the  king  and  oonncil  of  the  Indies,  in  1644. 
8.  A  narratiTe  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  into  Florida,  by  a  gentleman 

of  ElTas,  1557. 
4.  A  letter  of  De  Soto  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Jago  de  Cnba,  July  9, 1589. 
6.  The  Florida  of  the  Inea,  1^  the  Inca  Garoelaso  de  La  Yega,  Madrid,  1728. 
The  relation  of  Biedma^  the  narratiTe  of  the  gentieman  of  Elras,  and  De  Soto's  letter, 
are  giTon  in  the  Hlstorioal  Collections  of  Looisiana,  by  B.  F.  French,  Part  2.— Phila- 
delphia, 1850.    And  the  Florida  of  the  Inca  is  abridged  in  Irring's  Conquest  of  Florida. 
Philadelphia,  1885. 
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lands  he  had  seen ;  and,  in  1521,  he  sailed  again  for  Florida.  But 
his  landing  was  opposed ;  the  natives  attacked  the  strangers  with 
incredible  fury,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  The  remainder  were 
driven  to  their  vessels,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  returned  with  the  wreck 
of  his  expedition,  mortally  wounded,  to  Cuba  ta  die. 

The  natives  indeed  had  good  cause  for  their  hostility.  For  in 
the  meanwhile  they  had  learned  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  1616,  Diego  Miruelo  visited  the  coast,  and  in  trade  with  the 
natives  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  and  on  his  return 
spread  abroad  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  interior.  Meanwhile, 
the  newly  opened  mines  of  Mexico  demanded  slaves,  and,  in  1620, 
Vasquez  de  Ayllon  was  sent  out,  with  two  vessels,  to  seek  a  supply. 
Approaching  the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  32^,  he  landed  in  a  region 
called  by  the  natives  Chicorea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  he  named 
Jordan,  perhaps  the  Savannah  or  the  Cambahee.  The  natives,  at 
first  distrustful,  were  reassured  by  presents,  and  enticed  on  board 
to  trade.  Soon  they  began  to  throng  the  ships,  and  the  perfidions 
Spaniards  seized  upon  all  within  reach,  and  sailed  for  St.  Domingo. 
Disaster  followed  the  crime ;  one  of  the  vessels  was  lost,  the  other 
arrived,  but  the  victims  of  their  treachery,  with  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  the  Indian,  proudly  disdained  to  live  slaves,  refused  food, 
and  died.  De  Ayllon  returned  to  Spain,  received  authority  from 
Charles  V.  to  conquer  and  govern  the  region  he  had  visited ;  and, 
in  1625,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  returned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan.  The  Indians  planned  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  concealed  their  purpose.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  decoyed 
to  a  village,  on  pretense  of  a  feast ;  De  Ayllon,  with  a  small  force, 
remained  to  guard  the  ships.  All  of  the  party  were  massacred ; 
the  guard  was  attacked — of  these  a  few  only  escaped  to  St. 
Domingo.  De  Ayllon  himself  was  either  slain  in  the  afiSray,  or 
died  afterward  of  his  wounds  and  of  grief. 

The  post  of  adelantado,  or  governor  of  Florida,  was  next  con- 
ferred on  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.  He  organized  an  expedition  for 
its  conquest,  sailed  from  Cuba,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1528, 
anchored  in  a  bay  afterward  named  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  or 
Tampa  Bay ;  and  landed  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men  and 
forty-five  horses.  Here  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  countiy 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  dismissed  his  vessels  to  await  his  return, 
and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  Alvar  Ifunez  Cabeza  de  Vacca, 
plunged  into  an  unknown  and  savage  wilderness.    The,Ly^i^s, 
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whom  the  Spaniards  had  captured  and  compelled  to  serve  as  guides, 
lured  them  on  with  the  pretense  that  there  was  to  the  north  a  great 
country  called  Ap^alachee,  extremely  fertile,  and  abounding  in  gold, 
that  was  to  their  imaginations  another  Mexico,  and  opened  to  them 
the  prospect  of  another  conquest.    For  many  days  they  traversed 
trackless  forests  and  swamps,  through  matted  thickets  and  over 
rapid  rivers,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  lurking 
savages.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Appalachee^  probably 
in  southern  Georgia ;  bat  it  was  only  a  village  of  two  hundred  and 
and  forty  wigwams,  and  its  inhabitants  had  fled  at  their  approach. 
Disappointed,  disheartened,  and  suffering  for  food,  their  treacherous 
guides  next  pointed  them  to  the  village  of  Auto,  nine  days'  journey 
to  the  south;  where  there  was  abundance  of  maize  and  of  fish. 
Thither  they  directed  their  coun^e ;  but  their  way  was  obstructed 
by  deep  lagoons;  dismal  swamps  and  impenetrable  forests.  Hordes 
of  savages  hung  on  their  rear,  that,  to  their  imaginations,  appeared 
of  gigantic  size,  armed  with  enormous  bows.    At  length,  after 
incredible  hardships,  they  reached  the  village  of  Ante,  located  per- 
haps near  the  present  bay  of  St  Mark ;  but  it  was  deserted  and 
burnt,  and  only  a  little  maize  was  left  to  the  Spaniards  to  appease 
their  hunger.    A  day's  march  further  they  reached  the  sea ;  but 
they  had  marched  eight  hundred  miles,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
retrace  their  steps,  or  to  find  their  vessels.    As  a  last  resource,  they 
determined  to  build  five  small  barks,  with  which  to  escape  from  the 
coast    All  their  iron  implements,  even  to  their  stirrups  and  spurs, 
were  made  into  nails  and  tool^.     Their  shirts  were  made  into  sails. 
their  cordage  was  made  of  bark  interwoven  with  horse-hair ;  while 
their  horses  served  them  for  food.    At  length,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, they  launched  their  barks  and  sailed  down  the  coast,  suffer- 
ing every  extremity  of  hunger  and  thirst.    Three  of  the  vessels 
foundered  in  a  storm;  the  remaining  two,  after  many  days  of  fruit- 
less coasting,  were  anchored  near  the  shore ;  one  of  them,  with 
Narvaez  on  board,  was  driven  to  sea  by  a  sudden  gale,  and  lost. 
There  survived  of  this  expedition  only  Alvar  Nunez  and  four  of 
his  companions.     They  traversed,  according  to  their  own  account, 
the  northern  parts  of  Florida,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  traveled  over 
the  plains  and  deseiis  of  northern  Texas  to  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  enduring  the  greatest 
hardships,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  settlement  of  Compos- 
tella;   from  whence   Alvar  Nunez  proceeded   to   Mexico,    and 
thence  to  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived,  in  1587,  nearly  ten  years 
afker  his  fiiit  embarkation  with  Narvaez. 
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The  report  carried  back  by  Alvar  Nunez  to  Spain  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  llfarvaez,  in  calmer  times  would  have  quenched  the 
thirst  for  discovery.  It  however  only  inflamed  it.  The  examples 
of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  had  created  the  belief  that  the  New  World 
was  all  occupied  with  barbarian  empires,  wealthy  and  weak ;  and 
the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  of  Pizarro  had  wakened  aniong 
the  cavaliers  of  Spain  an  ambition  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  a 
thirst  for  glory  and  gold.  Florida,  which  then  included  all  the 
North  American  coast  known  to  them,  was  the  next  great  field  of 
discovery ;  and  the  popular  belief  clung  to  the  idea  that  Narvaez, 
in  his  long  wanderings,  had  been  skirting  along  the  borders  of  rich 
barbarian  empires,  waiting  only  a  conqueror. 

Hernando  de  Soto,  then  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  was  fired  with 
the  representations  of  Nunez,  and  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  rival- 
ing the  glory  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  whose  standard  he  had 
followed.  He  had  been  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  in  the  Peruvian 
conquest,  and  acquired  there  experience  in  barbarian  war,  a  passion 
for  military  adventure  and  boundless  wealth.  His  experience,  bis 
connections,  his  position  and  his  wealth,  all  fitted  him  for  the  post; 
and  accordingly  he  asked  leave  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost. 
It  was  granted ;  and  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Cuba  and  of  Florida 
was  conferred  on  him.  The  most  extensive  and  costly  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  conquest.  The  cavaliers 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  clad  in  silk  and  steel,  repaired  to  his  standard. 
Priests  and  monks,  intent  on  extending  the  power  of  the  church, 
joined  his  ranks ;  miners  and  chemists  were  provided  to  open  and 
work  the  mines ;  and  with  an  armament  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
men,*  in  ten  vessels,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  confident,  and 
the  best  appointed  that  had  ever  embarked  for  the  New  World,  De 
Soto  sailed  from  Spain,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1688,  for  Cuba. 

There  a  year  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  great  expedition. 
Every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  conquest  or  colonization  was 
provided.  Men  and  implements  for  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
materials  for  assaying  metals,  cattle  and  swine  to  stock  their  colony, 
bloodhounds  for  ci^turing  slaves,  chains  for  confining  them,  arms  . 
and  armor,  the  most  costly  and  effective,  were  all  provided  and 
prepared.  And  with  this  great  equipment  the  expedition  sailed 
from  Havana,  on  the  12th  of  May,  15S9,  and  on  Whitsunday,  the 
25th  of  May,  they  anchored  in  a  bay  nuned,  from  that  circnm- 

*  Biedma  Mys  there  landed  six  hundTed  and  twenty  men. 
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Btancey  Espiritu  SaDto.  Here  tfaej  landed,  and  De  Soto  took  formal 
posseBsion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  No  Indians 
were  to  be  seen,  and  the  Spaniards  encamped  securely  on  the  shore ; 
bnt  during  ike  night  they  were  attacked  with  great  fury,  defeated 
and  driven  to  their  vessels.  De  Soto  again  disembarked  his  troops, 
and  marching  cautiously,  encamped  in  a  village  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  which  was  deserted  at  his  approach.  Ilirrihigua,  its  chief, 
was  implacably  hostile.  Narvaez  had  cut  off  his  nose,  and  caused 
his  mother  to  be  torn  in  pieces  before  him  by  his  dogs.  De  Soto 
sought,  by  messages  and  presents,  to  appease  him,  but  in  vain. 
"I  want  none  of  their  speeches;  bring  me  their  heads,"  he  replied. 
Leaving  here  a  garrison,  and  having  recovered  Ortiz,  a  companion 
of  Narvaez,  and  having  captured  a  number  of  Indians  for  guides, 
he  set  forth  for  the  village  of  Aceuya.  The  route  of  the  Spaniards 
lay  through  tangled  thickets,  deep  morasses,  and  quaking  prairies. 
At  length  they  came  to  a  deep  river,  bordered  by  an  impassable 
swamp,  perhaps  the  Withlacoochee,  and  here  the  Indians  that 
beset  them  disputed  their  passage ;  but  after  three  days'  fighting, 
and  incredible  hardships,  they  forced  a  passage,  and  reached  the 
village.  It  was  deserted,  and  the  Spaniards,  harassed  day  and  night 
by  the  savages,  set  out  again  to  seek  the  country  of  Ocali,  where 
there  was,  they  heard,  perpetual  spring,  and  whose  warriors  were 
Closed  in  gold.  But  they  were  disappointed,  and  passed  on  to  what 
they  heard  was  the  great  and  rich  province  of  Appalachec.  Yita- 
chuco,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  region,  was  hostile;  but  he  was 
won  by  the  presents  and  promises  of  De  Soto,  and  came  with  his 
warriors  and  people  to  make  a  display  of  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  and  parade,  the  treacherous 
Spaniards  seized  the  chief,  attacked,  slaughtered  and  dispersed  his 
nnsnspecting  people.  Thence  they  marched  to  the  north,  crossed 
the  "  Great  Morass," — ^where  Ifarvaez  had  been  finally  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  the  sea — doubtless  the  Okeefinokee  swamp,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  battle  for  two  days  with  the  Jndians,  encamped 
for  the  winter  at  the  Anhayca,  the  chief  village  of  ^^palachee, 
nearly  one  hundred  leagues  north  from  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  continual  contests  with  the  Indians. 
Eariy  in  March,  1540,  they  set  out  for  the  country  of  Cofachiqui, 
perhaps  on  the  Savannah  river.  The  country  was  fertile,  the  Indians 
were  friendly,  their  queen  received  them  with  great  hospitality; 
above  all,  they  received  ^^  fourteen  bushels'*  of  pearls,  and  they 
were  assured  that  there  were  enough  of  them  in  the  neighboring 
villages  to  load  all  their  horses.    Here  the  Spaniards  wished  to 
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Atop  and  form  a  colony,  but  De  Soto  refused  his  consent,  seized 

his  unsuspecting  hostess  and  set  out  to  the  west,  traversed  the 

OiMf^iaM       Cherochee  country,  passed  through  the  country  subject  to  the 

T'*^  chief  of  Cosa,  and  reached  the  territories  of  T.^scalposa.    Tus- 

caloosa was  the  great  chieftain  of  the  south-west.  He  was  of 
gigantic  size,  of  high  spirit,  and  ruled  over  a  confederacy  of 
tribes.  He  received  the  strangers  with  kindness;  and  they  in 
turn  seized  him  as  a  hostage,  to  secure  the  submission  of  his  people, 
and  marched  on  till  they  reached  his  principal  town,  Mauyile,  now 
Mobile.  Here  many  thousand  Indians  assembled  to  rescue  their 
chief,  and  expel  the  invaders.  The  Spaniards  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  great  fury ;  the  battle  lasted  all  day ;  the  town  was 
burned,  eighty-three  Spaniards,  with  forty-two  horses,  were  slain,  a 
great  number,  including  De  Soto  himself,  were  wounded ;  several 
thousand  Indians  perished.  But  for  the  armor  and  fire-arms  of 
the  Spaniards,  none  of  them  would  have  escaped.  All  their  ammu- 

^  nition  and  baggage  were  lost ;  but  what,  even  in  this  extremity, 

concerned  them  most,  all  their  wine  and  flour  were  gone,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  celebrate  the  mass. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  ascertained  that  their  ships  had  returned 
to  the  bay  of  Achusi,  or  Pensacola  bay;  and,  weary  of  their 
misfortunes,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  abandon  t^e  country 
and  return  home.  De  Soto  was  rendered  desperate  by  his 
misfortunes,  and  foresaw  in  this  spirit  of  his  men  the  ruin  of 
his  hopes;  and,  determined  to  die  rather  than  to  return,  he 
broke  up  his  encampment  and  turned  to  the  north-west,  and, 
after  a  long  march,  encamped  at  the  village  of  Chica8q.w.  The 
Xndmns  there  were  peaceable,  but  the  characteristic  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  could  not  be  restrained ;  and  the  Indians,  in  revenge 
for  the  massacres,  mutilations,  and  enslavement  of  their  people, 
assembled,  attacked  and  burned  their  camp.  Forty  men  were 
slain,  fifty  horses,  the  remainder  of  their  baggage,  the  greater  part 
of  their  arms  and  clothing  were  destroyed.  After  this  disaster, 
they  removed  and  fortified  themselves  for  the  winter  at  Chicacilla. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  march,  and,  after  much  suf- 
fering and  many  disasters,  reached  a  great  river,  named  by  them  the 
Rio  Grande,  by  the  Indians,  Chucugua,  Tumaliseu,  Tapata,  Mico, 
and,  at  its  mouth,  Ri.  It  was  well  described  by  the  old  chronicler, 
''The  river  in  this  place  was  a  half  league  from  one  shore  to 
the  other,  so  that  a  man  standing  still  could  scarce  be  discerned 
from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  of  great  depth,  of  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  very  muddy ;  and  was  always  filled  with  floating  trees 
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and  timber,  carried  down  by  the'  force  of  the  current"  Here  the 
Spaniards  prepared  boats,  and  croBaed  the  MisBiesippi ;  and,  after 
wandering  through  the  territories  of  varions  tribes,  the  most  of 
whom  were  hostile,  encamped  for  the  winter  at  Utianque,  on  the 
Arkansas,  near  the  western  border  of  that  State. 

Be  Soto's  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortune,  and,  in  utter  despair  of 
finding  either  the  gold  or  the  glory  he  coveted,  he  resolved  to  seek 
agi^n  the  Mississippi,  and,  if  possible,  the  sea.  Accordingly,  early 
in  the  spring  he  set  out,  and,  after  long  and  tedious  marches,  reached 
the  great  river  at  Guachoya,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  Thence  he  sent  a  party  to  seek  the  sea.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  days,  they  returned  and  reported  that  they  had 
advanced  only  fifteen  leagues,  on  account  of  the  great  windings  of 
the  river,  and  the  swamps  and  torrents  with  which  it  was  bordered. 
Their  report  broke  the  spirit  of  De  Soto.  Despair  seized  his  mind, 
disease  attacked  his  frame,  and,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1542,  he  died, 
and  his  body  was  sunk  in  the  Mississippi.  Luis  de  Moscoso  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command*  Hearing  vague  rumors  of  Spaniards  to 
the  west,  he  set  out  in  June,  with  the  remains  of  the  army,  to  the 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Meidco.  For  three  months  they 
wandered,  and  passed  at  length  over  immense  plains,  covered  with 
bufialoes,  to  a  desert  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  high  mountidns, 
Wearied  and  dispirited,  they  turned  their  course,  and  reached  the 
Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  they  wintered 
again,  and  prepared  to  descend  the  stream  in  the  spring  to  the  sea. 
Timber  was  found  in  the  forests.  All  their  iron  implemeiats,  even 
to  the  fetters  of  their  slaves,  were  wrought  into  nails.  Grass  served 
them  for  ropes.  And  thus  they  built  seven  small  vessels,  and,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  1548,  they  embarked  and  followed  the  river,  for 
twenty  days,  to  its  mouth,  continually  harassed  by  Hxe  ^Indians ; 
and  thence  sailed  along  the  coast  fifty  days,  to  the  westward,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Panuco. 

And  thus  ended  the  great  expedition.  De  Soto  wandered  over 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  in  quest  of  wealth  and  &me ;  an^ 
found  nothing  so  great  as  his  grave.  Of  that  chosen  band  of  cava- 
liers, so  brilliant  and  so  confident,  that  followed  him,  scarcely  three 
hundred,  naked,  battered  and  famishing,  returned  to  ask  the  charity 
of  their  countrymen.  The  career  of  Spanish  conquest  to  the  north- 
ward was  effectually  checked.  And  but  for  the  motives  that  reli- 
gious and  national  hatred  supplied,  Florida  might  have  remained 
unoccupied  and  unexplored.    To  furnish  an  asylum  for  his  perse- 
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cnted  country  men  of  the  Reformed  ^th,  Admiral  Coligni  projected 
a  colony  in  tiie  New  World;  and,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1562, 
he  sent  out  John  Kbault,  with  a  colony  of  French  CalvinistB.* 
A  settlement  was  made  below  the  Cambahee,  named  Garolana; 
and  Ribault,  leaving  his  colony,  returned  to  France.  Discontent 
sprung  up,  a  mutiny  ensued,  and  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 
Two  years  later,  another  colony  was  sent  out  under  the  worthy 
Laudonnierre ;  and,  on  the  river  of  May,  with  psalms  and  thanks- 
giving, they  laid  the  foundations  of  what  they  hoped  would  be  a 
secure  retreat  for  the  people  of  God.  But  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  that  a  band  of  heretics  had  located  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  1665,  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Aviles  was  sent  out  by  the  king,  with  orders  to  exterminate  them. 
On  St  Augustine's  day  he  landed  on  the  coast,  built  a  fort  that  y6t 
perpetuates,  in  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Florida,  the  day  of  its 
foundation,  and  from  thence,  marching  secretly  and  rapidly  by 
laud,  he  surprised  the  Huguenot  settlement  of  Carolana^  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Ribault 
was  at  sea;  when  he  returned  he  was  induced,  with  his  companions, 
to  surrender,  upon  the  faith  of  the  oath  of  Melendez.  They  gave 
up  their  arms,  and  were  massacred.  The  crime  was  soon  avenged. 
Dominic  de  Qourges,  a  Catholic  of  Gascony,  once  himself  the 
victim  of  Spanish  cruelty,  burned  with  the  desire  of  avenging  his 
countrymen.  For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  ap- 
proached the  coast,  surprised  and  stormed  the  Spanish  forts,  put 
their  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  their  leaders  on  the 
same  trees  on  which  some  of  the  French  had  been  hanged.  Me- 
lendez returned,  repaired  his  posts,  fortified  St.  Augustine,  and 
governed  his  colony  for  ten  years. 

For  a  century  the  Spaniards  made  no  further  progress  in  the 
colonization  of  Florida.  A  few  scattered  missions,  indeed,  were 
established,  and  a  religious  province,  named  St.  Helena,  was  char- 
tered by  the  Holy  See,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan 
monks.  The  whole  of  Florida,  with  its  v^ue  limits,  was  attached 
to  Mexico ;  but  of  the  results  of  the  great  expeditions,  and  of  the 
great  sacrifices;  of  the  heroic  age  of  Spanish  enterprise,  there 
remained  only  the  colony  of  St.  Augustine. 


*  A  Mtalogtie  of  the  aathorities  in  regttrd  to  the  Hagaenot  and  Spanish  lettlementa 
in  Florida,  may  be  found  in  Sparks'  American  Biography. 
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The  French  made  early  and  more  snccessful  attempts  to  explore 
and  colonize  the  New  World.*  In  1535,  James  Cartier  entered 
and  explored  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans;  and,  six 
years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Boberval,  led  out  a  colony  to  that 
region,  which  ^  he  named  New  France.  It  &iled,  and  for  sixty 
years  no  further  effort  at  colonization  in  America  was  made;  but, 
in  1608,  Samuel  Champlain  brought  out  a  colony  to  tl^e  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  lud  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  and,  five 
years  later,  of  Montreal.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  Cham- 
plain,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Jndia&s  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  accompanied  them  in  an  expedition  against 
their  enemies,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  that  bears  hiB  name.  The 
allies  gained  a  victory  over  their  foes;  and  that  event  secured  for 
l^ree  generations  the  alliance  of  the  AlironquyM,  an4  the  implac- 
able hatred  of  the  Iroquois.  This  fact  determined  the  course 
of  French  exploration.  The  Irogu<^  jeonfederacy,  powerful  in 
their  union,  and  more  powerful  from  the  firearms  they  obtained 
from  the  Butch,  effectually  barred  the  progress  of  the  French 
teaders  and  missionaries  to  the  south,  while  their  alliance  with  the 
Algonquins  of  the  east,  secured  to  them  the  friendship  of  the 
jAlj^nn^i^j^ft  of  the  west.  Accordingly,  very  early  explorations 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  great  western  lakes. 

In  1616,  Le  Caron,  a  Franciscan,  the  companion  of  Champlain, 
penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron ;  and,  along 
with  Yiel  and  Sagard,  labored  for  ten  years  as  a  missionary  among 
the  tribes  there  and  on  the  Niagara*  The  purposes  of  Champlain 
were  more  religious  than  commercial ;  he  esteemed  ^^  the  salvation 
of  a  soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empice  ;V  his  charter  re- 
cognized the  JbdUn  convert  as  a  citizen  of  France,  and  the  Francis- 
cans were  chosen  to  conduct  his  missions.  As  elsewhere,  however, 
the  more  active  order  of  the  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  missions, 
and,  in  1684,  Brebosuf  and  Daniel,  and  later,  Lallemand,  passed  by 
way  of  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron  and  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,t  and 
established  at  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Ignatius,  villages  of 
Christian  Hurons.  In  1640,  Raymbault  and  Pigart  followed,  and 
in  the  next  year  roamed  as  missionaries  with  the  JHurops  of  Lake 
Nipissing.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Baymbault  and  Jogues  passed, 
in  a  birch  canoe,  around  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  met  there  a  council  of  the  9h^PP^^^  ^^^  learned 

*  Banoroft,  toL  8. 

*  Palls  of  the  rirer  Si.  Huy's,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
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of  the  ^ftdoneflfliefi  or  the  ^io^x;  who  dwelt  eighteen  daje'  journey 
west  of  the  great  lake.  Bat  the  path  of  those  early  missionaries 
was  beset  with  peril  and.softering.  In  the  next  year,  Jogues  and 
Bressani  were  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  and  tortured ;  in  1648, 
St.  Joseph  was  destroyed,  and  baniel  slain;  and,  in  1649,  St* 
Louis  and  St  Ignatius  w^e  taken,  and  Brebceuf  and  Lallemand 
burned  by  the  same  relentless  foes.  But  the  French  enterprise 
and  the  Catholic  zeal  were  not  checked*  In  1660,  Bene  Mesnard 
was  sent  out  to  the  far  west.  He  passed  around  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  gathered  a  church  at  the  bay  of  St.  Theresa,  and 
on  his  way  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  was  lost  in 
the  forest,  at  the  portage  of  Kewenaw ;  and  his  cassock  and  bre- 
viary were  found  long  after  among  the  Sioux. 

Meanwhile,  a  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  the  colon||| 
The  company  of  the  hundred  associates,  that  had  ruled  it  since 
1682,  resigned  its  charter ;  new  France  passed  to  the  company  of 
the  West  Indies.  In  1666,  Tracy  was  made  viceroy,  Oourcelles. 
governor,  and  Talon  intendent.*  The  Jesuit  missions  were  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  new  government ;  and  Claude  Allouez  was 
sent  out  in  the  same  year,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  to  the  far  west 
Beaching  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  he  passed  around  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  landed  at  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon.  There,  at 
the  chief  village  of  the  fiVi^ppAWAa  he  established  a  mission,  and 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  an  alliance  with  them,  the  Pottawatta^ 
mies.  Sacs  and  Foxeg,  and  the  jQlinoiSy  against  the  Iroquois.  In 
the  next  year,  he  passed  with  the  Qttawas  to  the  north  shore,  and 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  met  the  Siou3c^  and  from  them 
learned  of  a  great  river  flowing  to  the  south,  which  they  called 
'^  Messipi."  Thence  he  returned  to  Quebec  to  seek  more  laborers. 
In  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  Jaques  Marquette  repaired  to  the 
Sault,  and  established  the  mission  of  Ste.  Marie ;  and  during  the 
next  five  years  Allouez,  Dablon  and  Marquette  explored  the 
regions  south  of  Superior,  and  west  of  Michigan,  and  established 
the  missions  of  Chegoimegon,  St  Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  Green 
Bay.  The  purpose  of  exploring  the  Mississippi  sprang  from  Mar- 
quette himself;  but  it  was  furthered  by  the  plans  of  the  intendent 
Talon,  to  extend  the  power  of  France  to  the  west  In  1670, 
Nicholas  Perot  waa  sent  to  the  west  to  propose  a  congress  of  the 
tribes  of  the  lakes.    Ii^  May,  1671,  "the  great  council  was  held  i^ 


*  The  daties  of  intendent  inoladed  a  Bnperrision  of  the  polioy,  joBtice,  and  finance  of 
the  proyince. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  the  cross  was  set  up,  by  its  side  a  coluinn  inscribed 
with  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Yexilla  Regis  was  chanted,  and 
the  nations  of  the  north-west,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  feudal  age, 
were  taken  into  the  alliance  and  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Talon  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  display.  There  were  three 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  great  river,  of  which  AUouez 
had  heard — ^that  it  ran  to  the  south-east  into  the  Atlantic,  below 
Virginia — ^that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— and  that  it 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  opened  a  highway  to 
China  and  the  East.  To  determine  this  problem,  to  secure  the 
lands  through  which  it  flowed  to  France,  and  thus  to  signalize  the 
close  of  his  administration.  Talon  approved  the  purpose  of  Mar- 
j  ^mette,  and  directed  him,  with  M.  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  to  explore  the 

Vkississippi. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1678,*  Marquette,  Joliet  and  five  voy- 
ageurs  embarked  in  two  birch  canoes  at  Mackinaw,  and  passed 
down  the  lake.  The  first  tribe  they  visited  were  the  FoJlgs 
Aviones.  or  nation  of  Wild  Oats,  now  known  as  the  Mengm- 
onie^  living  around  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Puans,  or 
Qreen  Bay.  These  Indians^  with  whom  Marquette  was  previously 
acquainted,  were  informed  of  their  plan  of  exploration  and  beg- 
ged them  to  desist.  There  were  Indians,  they  said,  pn  that  great 
river,  who  would  cut  ofiT  their  heads  without  the  least  cause ; 
warriors  who  would  seize  them;  monsters  who  would  swallow 
them,  canoes  and  all;  even  a  demon,  who  shut  the  way,  and  buried 
in  the  waters  that  boil  about  him,  all  who  dared  draw  nigh ;  and,  if 
these  dangers  were  passed,  there  were  heats  there  that  would 
infallibly  kill  them.f  "I  thanked  them  for  their  good  advice," 
says  Marquette,  ^^  but  I  told  them  I  could  not  follow  it ;  since  the 
salvation  of  souls  was  at  stake,  for  which  I  should  be  overjoyed  to 
give  my  life."  Passing  through  Green  Bay,  they  entered  Fox 
river,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet,  as  they  dragged 
their  canoes  through  its  strong  rapids,  reached  a  village  where 
lived  in  union  the  Miamis,  Jtfascoutens,t  and  **Kikabenx"  (^c^ 


*  Marqaette's  Journal  in  Frenoh's  Historical  coUectionB  of  Loniriana,  Part  2. 

t  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  legend  of  the  JPUua — or  the  monster  bird  that  devonred 
men,  of  which  some  rude  Indian  paintings  were  seen  thirty  years  sinoe  on  the  cliffs 
aboTe  the  city  of  Alton ;  and  Indians  as  they  passed  in  their  eanoes  made  offerings,  by 
dropping  tobacco  and  other  articles,  yalnable  in  their  estimation,  in  the  riyer. 

X  In  Charlevoix's  time  these  occupied  the  country  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Fox  river 
of  Wisconsin,  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi. — See  his  Map. 
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poQfl.)  Here  AUouez  had  preached,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town 
there  was  a  cross,  on  which  hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and 
arrows,  which  '*  these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manitou, 
to  thank  him  because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  winter, 
and  had  given  them  an  abundant  chase."  Beyond  this  point  no 
Frenchman  had  gone;  here  was  the  bound  of  discovery;  and  much 
did  the  savages  wonder  at  the  hardihood  of  these  seven  men,  who, 
alone  in  two  bark  canoes,  were  thus  fearlessly  passing  into  unknown 
dangers.  On  the  10th  of  June,  they  left  this  wondering  and  well- 
wishing  crowd,  and,  with  two  Indian  guides  to  lead  them  through 
the  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  region,  started  for  the  river,  which, 
as  they  heard,  rose  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  into  the 
Mississippi.  These  guides  conducted  them  to  the  portage,  and 
helped  them  to  carry  their  canoes  across  it;  then,  returning|||| 
left  them  ^^  alone  amid  that  unknown  country,  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  they  strengthened  their 
soulsy  and  committed  themselves,  in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of  the 
westward-flowing  river,  the  "  Ouisconsin"  (Wisconsin) ;  a  sand- 
barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  islands  covered  with 
vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows,  and  groves,  and  pleasant  slopes. 
Down  this  they  floated  until,  upon  the  17th  of  June,  they  entered 
the  Mississippi,  "with  a  joy,"  says  Marquette,  "that  I  cannot  ex- 
press." Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  remarked  the 
deer,  the  buffaloes,  the  swans — "wingless,  for  tiiey  lose  thoir 
feathers  in  that  country" — ^the  great  fish,  one  of  which  had  nearly 
knocked  their  canoe  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  of  air,  earth 
and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however,  upon  the  21st  of  June, 
they  discovered,  upon  iiie  western  bank  of  the  river,  the  footprints 
of  some  fellow  mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  into  a  pleasant 
meadow.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their  followers,  Joliet 
and  Father  Marquette  boldly  advanced  upon  this  path  toward,  as 
they  supposed,  an  L^.^if^i^  village.  After  walking  for  two  leagues, 
they  came  to  a  cluster  of  villages  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  then 
called  the  Moingona,  now  probably  the  Des  Moines."^  Making 
their  presence  known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  met  by  four  old 
men,  who  presented  to  them  the  calumet,  and  escorted  them  to 
their  chief.    Here  they  made  known  the  purpose  of  their  voyage, 


*  It  Ib  not  certain  that  the  Moingona  vas  the  Des  Moines.    If  it  was,  the  points  of 
their  lending  was,  firom  Marqnette's  deseription,  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  NauTOO. 
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and  the  chief  hegged  them  to  desist,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
the  voyage.    "  I  told  him,"  says  Marquette,  "  that  we  did  not  fear 
death,  and  that  I  would  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  lose  my  life  in  the 
service  of  God,  at  which  he  seemed  to  be  much  surprised."    They 
were  then  entertained  with  a  feast  and  the  dance  of  the  calumet, 
spent  the  night  with  the  chief^  and  were  escorted  by  nearly  six 
hundred  persons  to  their  canoes.    These  Indians  called  themselves 
Illinois,  in  their  language,  men ;  the  name  of  their  tribe  was  feyu* 
raca,  and  their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  ^Ignngnin.    Mar- 
quette, like  all  the  early  travelers,  describes  the  Illinois  as  remark- 
ably handsome,  well-mannered,  and  kindly,  even  somewhat  effemi- 
nate.   Leaving  these  savages,  the  adventurers  passed  the  rocks 
upon  which  were  painted  those  monsters  of  whose  existence  they 
^ad  heard  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pekitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day ;  the  character  of. 
which  is  well  described — ^muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy.    They  next 
passed  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  river,*  and  then  came  to  the  Oua- 
bouskigou,  or  Ohio^  a  stream  which  makes  but  a  small  figure  in 
Father  Marquette's  map,  being  but  a  trifling  water-course  compared 
to  the  Illinois.    From  the  Ohio,  our  voyagers  passed  with  safety, 
except  from  the  musquitoes,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  ^'^Lkam- 
scas,"  or  Arkansas.    Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  war- 
riors, and  had  nearly  lost  their  lives;  but  Marquette  resolutely 
presented  the  peace-pipe,  and  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  attacking 
party  were  softened,  and  saved  them  from  harm.    ^^  Gk)d  touched 
their  hearts,"  says  the  pious  narrator.    The  next  day  the  French-  ' 
men  went  on  to  "Akamsca>"t  where  they  were  received  most 
kindly,  and  feasted  with  great  friendship.    These  Indians  cooked 
in  and  eat  from  earthenware,  and  were  amiable  and  unceremonious, 
each  man  helping  himself  from  the  dish  and  passing  it  to  his 
neighbor.    From  this  point,  Joliet  and  Marquette  determined  to 
return  to  the  north,  as  dangers  increased  toward  the  sea,  and  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  emptied,  to 
ascertain  which  was  the  grtot  object  of  their  expedition.    Acc<xpd- 
ingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  they  left  Akamsca ;  retraced  their  path 
with  much  labor  to  the  Illinois^  through  which  they  soon  reached 
the  lake;  and  *^ nowhere,"  says  Marquette,.  ^^ did  we  see  such 


*  Th6  Grand  Tower,  abont  one  hundred  miles  below  St.  Lonto. 

f  The  Akamsca,  or  .^jbxifift^  ^^  ^^  Jn^an  Tillage  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hissis* 
sippi,  abont  86  miles  abore  the  month  of  the  Arkansas. — CharUmrix  Letten,  p.  806. 
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grounds,  meadows,  woods,  stags,  baffikloes,  deer,  wild-cats,  bastards, 
swans,  ducks,  paroquets,  and  even  beavers,"  as  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  September,  the  party,  without  loss  or  injury,  reached  Green 
Bay,  and  reported  their  discovery;  one  of  the  most  important  of 
that  age,  and  one  which  opened  up  the  great  valley  to  the  enter- 
prise of  their  countrymen.  That  consideration,  however,  did  not 
influence  the  mind  of  Marquette.  "If,"  says  he,  "my  perilous 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  other  advantage  than  the  salva- 
tion of  one  soul,  I  would  think  my  peril  sufficiently  rewarded.  I 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Illinois  of  Peruraca  for  three  days  to- 
gether. My  instructions  made  such  an  impression  upon  this  poor 
people,  that,  as  soon  ad  we  were  about  to  depart,  they  brought  to 
me  a  dying  child  to  baptize,  which  I  did  about  half  an  hour  before  he 
died>  and  which,  by  a  special  providence,  God  was  pleased  to  sav^ 

Afterward,  Marquette  returned  to  the  Illinois^  by  their  requ^ 
and  ministered  to  them  until  1675.  Oil  the  18th  of  May,  in  tb** 
year,  aa  he  was  paasing  with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he 
proposed  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  penin- 
sula, and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he  went 
a  little  way  apart  to  pray,  they  waiting  for  him.  As  much  time 
passed,  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he  had  said 
something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  anxiously  went  to  seek 
him.  They  found  him  dead :  where  he  had  been  praying  he  had 
died.  The  canoe-men  dug  a  grave  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his  body  was  liable  to  be  ex- 
j^  '  posed  by  a  rise  of  water;  and  would  have  been  so,  had  not  the 
river  retired,  and  left  the  missionary's  grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix, 
who  visited  the  spot  some  fifty  years  afterward,  found  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  passage  at  the  most  difficult  point,  and  had 
out  through  a  bluff,  rather  than  cross  the  lowland  where  that  grave 
was.  The  river  is  called  Marquette.*  While  the  simple-hearted 
and  true  Marquette  was  pursuing  his  labors  of  love  in  the  west, 
two  men,  difiering  widely  from  him  and  each  other,  were  preparing 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  perfect  the  discoveries  so  well  begun 
by  him  and  the  Sieur  Joliet  These  were  Robert  de  la  Salle  and 
Loaia  Hennepin. 

Bobert,  Chevalier  de  la  Salle,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
probably  being  designed  for  the  church,  received  no  share  of  his 


•  GluurleToix,  p.  222. 
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finther'B  estate.  For  some  tinkxiown  reason  he  left  the  seminary, 
with,  however,  the  approbation  of  his  snperiors,  came  to  Cana<}a 
about  the  year  1667,  and  engaged  in  the  far  trade.  Bat  his  active 
mind  Tivas  busied  with  speculations  fiir  beyond  the  details  of  his 
business.  It  was  the  belief  of  that  age  that  a  passage,  through  the 
American  continent,  might  be  found  to  China  and  the  East,  and 
La  Salle's  mind  was  so  filled  with  the  idea,  and  with  the  hope  of 
realizing  it,  that  his  trading  post  on  the  island  of  Montreal  was 
named  La  Chine.  And  thus  he  was  occupied  with  great  thoughts 
of  discoveiy  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  returned.  At  once  La 
Salle  received  from  them  the  idea,  that,  by  following  the  great 
river  northward,  or  by  turning  up  some  of  the  streams  which  joined 
it  from  the  westward,  his  aim  might  be  certainly  and  easily  gained. 

t^  applied  to  Frontenac,  then  governor-general  of  Canada,  laid 
fore  him  an  outline  of  his  views,  dim  but  gigantic,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  proposed  to  rebuild  of  stone,  and  with  improved  fortifications, 
Fort  Frontenac,  upon  Lake  Ontario,  a  post  to  which  he  knew  the 
governor  felt  all  the  affection  due  to  a  namesake.  Frontenac  entered 
warmly  into  his  views.  He  saw  that  in  La  Salle's  suggestion, 
which  was  to  connect  Canada  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain 
of  forts  upon  the  vast  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  which  bind  that 
country  so  wonderfully  together,  Ifty  the  getm  ot  a  plan  which 
might  give  unmeasured  power  to  France,  and  unequaled  glory  to 
himself,  under  whose  administration  he  fondly  hoped  all  would  be 
realized.  lie  advised  La  Salle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  make  known  his  project,  and  ask  for  the  royal  patronage 
and  protection ;  and,  to  forward  his  suit,  gave  him  letters  to  the 
great  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  and  marine.  Accordingly,  in 
1675,  he  returned  to  France ;  his  plan  was  approved  by  the  minis- 
ter, to  whom  he  presented  Frontenac's  letter;  La  Salle  was  made  a 
chevalier;  was  invested  with  the  seigniory  of  Fort  Catarocouy  or 
Frontenac,  upon  condition  he  would  rebuild  it ;  and  received  from 
all  the  first  noblemen  and  princes  assurances  of  their  good-will  and 
aid.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  labored  diligently  at  hia  fort  till  the 
close  of  1677,  when  he  again  suled  for  France  with  news  of  his 
progress.  Colbert  and  his  son,  Seignelay,  now  minister  of  marine, 
once  more  received  him  with  fovor,  and,  at  their  instance,  the  king 
granted  new  letters  patent  with  new  privileges.  His  mission  having 
sped  so  well,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1678,  La  Salle,  with  his  liemten- 
ant,  Tonti,  an  Italian,  and  thirty  men,  sailed  again  firom  Bochelle 
for  Quebec,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  September ;  and, 
after  a  few  days'  stay,  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac. 
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Here  was  qaietly  working,  thongh  in  no  qniet  spirit,  the  rival 
and  co-laborer  of  La  Salle,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of 
the  BecoUet  variety ;  a  man  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  great  discoverer ; 
daring,  hardy,  energetic,  vain  and  self^exaggerating,  almost  to 
madness ;  and,  it  is  feared,  more  anxious  to  advance  his  own  selfish 
ends  than  the  truth.  He  had  in  Europe  lurked  behind  doors,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  might  hear  sailors  spin  their  yarns  touching  foreign 
lands ;  and  he  profited,  it  would  seem,  by  their  instructions.  He 
came  to  Canada  when  La  Salle  returned  fix>m  his  first  visit  to  the 
court,  and  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  himself,  by  journeying 
among  the  Iroquois,  for  bolder  travels  in  the  wilderness.  Having 
been  appointed  by  his  religious  superiors  to  accompany  the 
expedition  which  was  about  to  start  for  the  extreme  West,  under 
La  Salle,  Hennepin  was  in  readiness  for  him  at  Fort  Fronten^c, 
where  he  arrived,  probably,  in  October,  1678. 

The  Chevalier's  first  step  was  to  send  forward  men  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  along  the  lakes,  for  his  coming,  to  soften , 
their  hearts  by  well-chosen  gifts  and  words,  and  to  pick  up  peltries, 
beaver-skins,  and  other  valuables;  and,  upon  the  18th  of  Ifovember, 
1678,  he  himself  embatked  in  a  little  yessel  of  ten  tons,  to  cross 
Lake  Ontario.  This,  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  was  the  first  ship 
that  sailed  upon  that  fresh  water  sea.  The  wind  was  strong  and 
contrary,  and  four  weeks  nearly  were  passed  in  beating  up  the 
little  distance  between  Kingston  and  Niagara.  Having  forced 
their  brigantine  as  far  toward  the  Falls  as  was  possible,  our  travel- 
ers landed ;  built  some  magazines  with  difficulty,  for  at  times  the 
ground  was  frozen  so  hard,  that  they  could  drive  their  stakes  or 
posts  into  it  only  by  first  pouring  upon  it  boiling  water;  and  then 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Iroquois,  of  the  village  of  Niagara, 
upon  Lake  Brie.  Not  fiEir  from  this  village,  La  Salle  founded  a 
second  fort,  upon  which  he  set  his  men  to  work;  but  finding  the 
Iroquois  jealous,  he  gave  it  up  for  a  time,  and  merely  erected 
temporary  fortifications  for  his  magazines;  and  then,  leaving 
orders  for  a  new  ship  to  be  built,*  he  returned  to  FortFrontenac, 
to  forward  stores,  cables,  and  anchors  for  his  forth-coming  vessel. 
Through  the  hard  and  cold  winter  days,  the  frozen  river  lying 
before  them  ^^like  a  plain,  payed  with  fine  poBshed  marble,"  some 
of  his  men  hewed  and  hammered  upon  the  timbers  of  the  Qriffin^ 
as  the  great  bark  was  to  be  named,  while  others  gathered  fiirs  and 


*  The  keel  was  Udd  by  Ia  Selle,  on  (he  26th  of  Jannaiy,  1679,  et  the  month  of  Cayuga 
ereek,  on  the  American  tide  of  the  Niagara,  about  sii  mUes  abore  the  great  FallB. 
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skins,  or  sued  for  the  good  will  of  the  bloody  savages  amid  whom 
they  ^^exe  quartered;  and  all  went  merrily  until  the  20th  of 
January,  1679,  On  that  day  the  Chevalier  arrived  from  below. 
The  vessel  in  which  his  valuables  had  been  embarked,  was  wrecked 
through  the  bad  management  of  the  pilots ;  and  though  the  more 
important  part  of  her  freight  was  saved,  much  of  *  her  provision 
went  to  the  bottom.  During  the  winter,  however,  a  quantity  of 
furs  -was  collected,  with  which,  early  in  the  spring  of  1769,  the 
commander  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  to  get  another  outfit,  while 
Tonti  was  sent  forward  to  scour  the  lake  coasts,  muster  together 
the  men  who  had  been  sent  before,  collect  skins,  and  explore  the 
country.  In  thus  coming  and  going,  buying  and  trading,  the 
summer  of  this  year  passed  away,  and  it  was  the  7th  of  August 
b^lSore  the  Griffin  was  ready  to  sail.  Then,  with  Te  Dernns  and 
the  discharge  of  arquebuses,  she  began  her  voyage  up  Lake  Erie. 

Over  Lake  Erie,  through  the  strait  beyond,  across  the  lake  they 

named  St.  Clair,  and  into  Huron,  the  voyagers  passed  most  happily. 

In  Huron  they  were  troubled  by  storms,  dreadful  as  those  upon 

the  ocean,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  road  of 

Michilima^kinac.    This  was  upon  the  27th  of  August    At  this 

place  La  Salle  remained  until  the  middle  of  September,  founded  a 

fort  there,  and  sent  men  therefix>m  in  various  directions  to  examine 

the  country.    He  then  went  on  to  Green  Bay,  the  "Bale  des 

Paans,"  of  the  French;  and,  finding  there  a  large  quantity  of  skins 

and  furs  collected  for  him,  he  determined  to  load  the  Griffin^ 

and  send  her  back  to  iN'iagara.     Accordingly  upon  the  18th  of 

September,  she  was  -  dispatched   under  the  charge  of  a  pilot, 

supposed  to  be  competent  and  .trustworthy,  while  La  Salle  himself, 

with  fourteen  men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  paddling  along 

ita  shores  in  the  most  leisurely  manner;  Tonti,  meanwhile,  was 

sent  to  find  stragglers^  with  whom  he  was  to  join  the  main  body  at 

the  head  of  the  lake. 

From  the  19th  of  September  till  the  Ist  of  Kovember,  the  time 
was  occupied  by  La  Salle  in  his  voyage  up  the  sea  in  question. 
On  the  day  last  named,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
MiatQis,  or  St.  Josephs,  as  it  is  now  called.  Here  he  built  a  fort 
and  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  when  hearing  nothing  from  his 
Qriffin,  he  determined  to  push  on  before  it  was  too  late. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  having  mustered  all  his  forces,  thirty 

laborers  and  three  monks,  after  having  left  ten  men  to  garrison  the 

fort,  La  Salle  started  again  upon  ^^his  great  voyage  and  gloiiotiH 

undertaking."     Ascending  the  St.  Josephs  river  in  the  south- 

5 
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western  part  of  Michigan  to  a  point  where,  by  a  short  portage,  they 
passed  to  the  "  The-a-ki-kiy''  now  corrupted  into  E^ankakee,  a 
main  branch  of  the  Illinois  river.    Proceeding  slowly,  the  better 
to  Observe  the  country,  about  the  last  of  December,  they  reached  a 
village  of  the  JUinois  X^^^^i^i^s^  perhaps  near  the  Buffalo  Rock,  in 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  containing  some  five  hundred  cabins,  but, 
at  that  moment,  no  inhabitants.    The  Sieur  La  Salle,  being  in 
great  want  of  bread-stuffs,  took  advantage  of  this  absence  of  the 
Indians  to  help  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of  maize,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  found  hidden  in  holes  under  the  huts  or  wigwams. 
This  done,  the  voyagers  betook  themselves  to  the  stream  again, 
and  toward  evening  on  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  fell  into  a  lake 
which  must  have  been  the  lake  of  Peoria.    Here  the  natives  were 
met  with  in  large  numbers,  but  they  were  gentle  and  kind,  atid 
having  spent  some  time  with  them,  La  Salle  determined  in  that 
neighborhood  to  build  another  fort,  for  he  found  that  already  some 
of  the  adjoining  tribes  were  trying  to  disturb  the  good  feeling 
which  existed;  and,  moreover,  some  of  his  own  men  were  dis- 
posed to  complain.    A  spot  upon  rising  ground,  near  the  river, 
was  accordingly  chosen,  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  fort 
of  Oreveccsur*  (Broken  Heart,)  commenced;  a  name  expressive  of 
the  very  natural  anxiety  and  sorrow,  which  the  loss  of  the  Oriffhij 
his  consequent  impoverishment,  the  danger  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men^  might  well 
cause  him. 

Kor  wer^  his  fears  by  any  means  groundless.  In  the  first  place, 
his  discontented  followers,  and  afterward  emissaries  from  the 
Mascoutens,  tried  to  persuade  the  Illinois  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Iroquois,  their  most  deadly  enemies ;  and  that  he  was  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them.  But  La  Salle  was  an 
honest  and  fearless  man,  and,  as  soon  as  coldness  and  jealousy 
appeared  on  the  part  of  his  hosts,  he  went  to  them  boldly  and 
asked  the  cause,  and  by  his  frank  statements,  preserved  their  good 
feeling  and  good-will. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  prairies  were 
beginning  to  look  green  again;  but  La  Salle  heard  no  good  news, 
received  no  reinforcement ;  his  property  was  gone,  his  men  were 
fast  deserting  him,  and  he  had  little  left  but  his  own  strong  heart. 
The  second  year  of  his  hopes,  and  toils,  and  failures,  was  half  gone, 
and  he  farther  from  his  object  than  ever;  but  still  he  had  that 


*Th6  Bito  of  Creyeccenr  is  unknown. 
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strong  heart ;  and  it  was  more  than  men  or  money.  He  saw  that 
he  must  go  back  to  Canada,  raise  new  means,  and  enlist  new  men ; 
but  he  did  not  dream  therefore,  of  relinquishing  hi^s  projects.  On 
the  contrary,  he  determined,  that  while  he  was  on  his  retard,  a 
small  party  should  go  to  the  Mississippi  and  explore  that  stream 
to'vv'ard  its  source;  and  that  Tonti,  with  the  few  men  that  remained, 
should  strengthen  and  extend  his  relations  among  the  Indians. 

For  the  leader  of  the  Mississippi  exploring  party,  he  chose 
Father  Louis  Hennepin;  and,  having  furnished  him  with  all  the 
necessary  articles,  started  him  upon  his  voyage  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  1680. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  entire  stagnation  of  discovery 
daring  his  forced  absence.  La  Salle  at  once  betook  himself  to  his 
jotumey  eastward;  a  journey  scarce  conceivable  now,  for  it  was  to 
be  made  by  land  from  Fort  Crevecosur  round  to  Fort  Fronteaac, 
a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  the  most  trying 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  would  be  full  of 
floating  ice,  and  offer  to  the  traveler  neither  the  security  of  winter, 
nor  the  comfort  of  summer.  But  the  chevalier  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  any  obstacles;  his  affidrs  were  in  so  precarious  a  state 
that  he  felt  he  must  make  a  desperate  effort,  or  all  his  plans  would 
be  forever  broken  up ;  so  through  snow,  ice  and  water,  he  found 
his  way  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  and  at  last  reached  bis  destination.  He  found,  as  he 
expected,  every  thing  in  confusion ;  his  Oriffin  was  lost,  his  agents 
had  cheated  him,  his  creditors  had  seized  his  goods.  Had  his 
spirit  been  one  atom  less  elastic  and  energetic,  he  would  have 
abandoned  the  whole  undertaking;  but  La  Balle  knew  neither  fear 
nor  despair,  and  by  mid-summer  he  was  once  more  on  his  way  to 
rejoin  his  little  band  of  explorers  on  the  Dlinois.  This  pioneer 
body,  meanwhile,  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  Indians,  and  the  attacks  of  bands  of  Lroquois,  who 
wandered  all  the  way  from  their  homes  in  New  York,  to  annoy 
the  less  warlike  savages  of  the  prairies.  Their  sufferings,  at  length, 
in  September,  1680,  induced  Tonti  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
seek  the  lakes  again,  a  point  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  effected. 
When,  therefore.  La  Salle,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these 
troubles,  reached  the  posts  upon  the  Dlinois,  in  December,  1680, 
or  January,  1681,  he  found  them  utterly  deserted ;  his  hopes  again 
crushed,  and  all  his  dreams  again  disappointed.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  be  done,  however,  to  turn  back  to  Canada,  enlist  more 
men,  and  secure  more  means ;  this  he  did,  and  in  June,  1681,  had 
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the  pleasure  to  meet  bis  comrade.  Lieutenant  Tonti,  at  Mackinaw, 
to  whom  he  spoke  with  the  same  hope  and  courag^d  which  he 
had  exhibited  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

Hennepin  meanwhile  left  Fort  Creyecoeur,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1680.  In  seven  days  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  and 
paddling  up  its  icy  stream,  as  he  best  could,  by  the  11th  of  April 
had  gone  no  further  than  the  Wisconsin.  Here  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  northern  Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his 
comrades  with  considerable  kindness,  and  took  them  up  the  river 
until  about  the  I'st  of  May,  when  they  reached  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  which  were  then  so  named  by  Hennepin,  in  honor  of 
his  patron  saint  Here  they  took  to  the  land,  and  traveling  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  tov/ards  the  northwest,  brought  him  to  their 
villaffes.    These  Indians  were  the  Sioux. 

Here  Hennepin  and  his  companions  remained  about  three 
months,  treated  kindly  and  trusted  by  their  captors;  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  met  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  one  Sieur 
de  Luth,  who,  in  pursuit  of  trade  and  game,  had  penetrated  thus 
far  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior;  and,  with  these  ifellow  country- 
men, the  Franciscan  returned  to  the  borders  of  civilized  life,  in 
November,  1680,  just  after  La  Salle  had  gone  back  to  the 
wilderness.  Hennepin  soon  after  went  to  France,  where,  in  1684, 
he  published  a  work  narrating  his  adventures. 

This  volume,  called  ^^  A  Description  of  Louisiana,"  he,  thirteen 
years  afterward,  enlarged  and  altered,  and  published  with  the  title 
**  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  situated  in  America,  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  Frozen  Ocean."  In  this  new  publication,  he 
claimed  to  have  violated  La  Salle's  instructions,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  gone  doiwi  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  before 
ascending  it.  His  claim  was  doubted,  and  examination  has  proved 
it  to  be  a  complete  fable — the  materials  being  taken  from  Le 
Olercq's  account  of  the  voyage,  of  La  Salle,  published  in  1691.  Le 
Clercq's  account  is  derived  from  the  letters  of  Father  Zenobe 
Mambre,  who  was  with  La  Salle  on  his  voyage. 

To  return  again  to  the  chevalier  himself,  he  met  Tonti,  at 
Mackinaw,  in  June,  1681 ;  thence  he  went  down  the  lakes  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  prosecuting  his 
western  discoveries ;  in  August,  1681,  he  was  on  his  way  up  the  lakes 
again,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  at  the  St.  Josephs,  as  full  of 
confidence  as  ever.  The  middle  of  December  had  come,  however, 
before  all  were  ready  to  go  forward ;  and  then,  with  twenty-tliree. 
Frenchmen,  eighteen  eastern  Indians,  ten  Indian  women,  and  three 
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children^  he  started,  not  as  before  by  tbe  way  of  the  Eaukakeey  but 
by  the  Chicago  river,  traveling  on  foot,  and  with  the  baggage  on 
sledges.  It  was  npon  the  5th  or  6th  of  January,  1682,  that 
the  band  of  explorers  left  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  crossed 
the  portage,  passed  down  to  Fort  Crevecoenr,  which  they  found  in 
good  condition,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  were  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  18th  they  commenced  their  downwarcL 
paesage,  but  nothing  of  interest  occurred  until,  on  the  26th  of  the 
month,  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufib,  a  Frenchman  named  Prudhomme, 
who  had  gone  oat  with  others  to  hunt,  was  lost ;  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  upon  the  spot,  named  from  the 
missing  man,  who  was  found,  however,  eight  or  nine  days  after- 
ward. Pursuing  their  course,  they  at  length,  upon  the  6th  of  April, 
1682,  discovered  the  three  passages  by  which  the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges its  v^ter  into  the  gulf* 

"  A  process  verbal,"  in  the  French  archives,  describes  the  cere- 
mony with  which  possession  was  taken  of  the  country,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king.  It  thus  proceeds :  '^  We  landed  on  the  bank 
of  the  most  western  channel,  about  three  leagues  from  its  mouth. 
On  the  7th,  M.  de  la  Salle  went  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the 
neighboring  sea,  and  M.  de  Tonti  likewise  examined  the  great 
middle  channel.  They  tbund  these  two  outlets  beautiful,  large  and 
deep.  On  the  8th,  we  re-ascended  the  river,  a  little  above  its  con- 
flnence  with  the  sea,  to  find  a  dry  place,  beyond  the  reach  of  inun- 
dations. The  elevation  of  the  North  Pole  was  here  about  twenty- 
seven  degrees.  Here  we  prepared  a  column  and  a  cross,  and  to  the 
said  column  we  affixed  the  arms  of  France,  with  this  inscription : 

LOUIS  LB  GBAKB,   BOI  BB  VllANCB  BT  DB  NAVABRB,  BBGNB, 

LB  NBUVIBMB  AVBIL,   1682« 

The  whole  party,  under  arms,  chaunted  the  Te  Deurn^  the  Exaudiatj 
the  Damine  salvitmfac  Begem  ;  and  then,  after  a  salute  of  firearms 
and  cries  of  Vive  le  Roij  the  column  was  erected  by  M.  de  la  Salle, 
who,  standing  near  it,  said  with  a  loud  voice  in  French : 

^  ^  In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victo- 
rious prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  of  Navarre,  Fourteenth  of  that  name,  this  ninth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two,  I,  in  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission of  his  majesty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may 
*  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken,  and  do  now  take, 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty  and  of  his  successors  to  the  crown, 
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possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports, 
bays,  adjacent  straits ;  and  all  the  nations,  people,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,  com- 
prised in  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  St.  Louis,  on  the  eastern  side,  otherwise  called  Ohio, 
Alighin,  Sipore  or  Chukagona,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  the 
llhaounons,  Qhickachaws,  and  other  people  dwelling  therein,  with 
whom  we  have  made  alliance;  as  also  along  the  river  Colbert,  or 
'Mississippi,  and  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  therein,  from 
its  source  beyond  the  country  of  the  Kious  or  Hadouessious,  and 
this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Montantees. 
Dlinois,  Mesigameas,  batches,  Koroas,  which  are  the  most  con- 
siderable nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also  we  have  made 
alliance,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  others  in  our  behalf,*  as  far  as 
its  mouth  at  the  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the  twenty-seventh 
degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  North  Pole,  and  also  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Palms ;  upon  the  assurance,  which  we  have  received 
from  all  these  nations,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  who  have 
descended  or  ascended  the  said  river  Colbert ;  hereby  protesting 
against  all  those  who  may  in  future  undertake  to  invade  any  or  all 
of  these  countries,  people  or  lands,  above  described,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  right  of  his  majesty,  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the 
nations  herein  named.  Of  which,  and  of  all  that  can  be  needed, 
I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me,  and  demand  an  act  of 
the  Notary,  as  required  by  law.' 

"  To  which  the  whole  assembly  responded  with  shouts  of  Vive  le 
JRoi,  and  with  salutes  of  firearms.  Moreover,  the  said  Sieur  de  la 
Salle  caused  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  which  the  cross 
was  attached,  a  leaden  plate,  on  one  side  of  which  were  engraved 
the  arms  of  France,  and  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

LVnoVICVS   MAGNVS   REGENT. 
KONG   APBILIS   CIO  lOC   LXXXII. 
ROBERTVS   CAVELLIER,  CVM   DOMINO  DE   TONTY,   LEGATO,  R.   P.   ZENOBI 
MEMBRE,  RECOLLECTO,  ET  VIGINTI  GALLI8  PRIMVS  HOC  FLVMEN,  INDE  AB 
ILINEORVM  PAGO,  BNAVIGAVIT,  BJVSQVB  OSTIVM  FECIT  PERVIVVM,  NONO 
APRILIS,  ANNI  CIO  lOO  LXXXII. 


*  There  ia  an  obscurity  in  this  enumeration  of  places  and  Indian  nations,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  country ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Sieur  de«la  Salle  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  territory  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  f^om  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  by  the  streams  flowing  into  it  on  both 
sides. — Sparks. 
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After  which  the  Sieur  de  ]a  Salle  said,  that  his  majesty,  as  eldest 
son  of  the  church,  would  annex  no  country  to  his  crown  without 
making  it  his  chief  care  to  estahlish  the  Christian  religion  therein, 
and  that  its  symbol  must  now  be  planted ;  which  was  accordingly 
doue  at  once,  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  the  VexUla  and  the 
Domine  salvumfac  Segem  were  sung.  Whereupon  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  cries  of  Vive  le  Hoi. 

**  Of  all  and  every  of  the  above,  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Salle  having 
required  of  us  an  instrument,  we  have  delivered  to  him  the  same, 
signed  by  us,  and  by  the  undersigned  witnesses,  this  ninth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

LA  MET  AIRE,  Notary. 

De  la  Salle,  Jaques  Cauchois, 

P.  Zenobb,  Recollect  Missionary,  Pierre  You, 

Henry  de  Tonty,  Giles  Mbucrat, 

Francois  de  Boisrondbt,  Jean  Michel,  Surgeorij 

Jean  Bourdon,  Jean  Mas, 

Sieur  d  Autray,  Jean  Dulionon, 

ITlCHOLAS  DE  la  SaLLB." 

Thus  was  the  foundation  fairly  laid  for  the  claim  of  France  to 
the  Mississippi  valley,  according  to  the  usages  of  European  powers. 
But  La  Salle  and  his  companions  could  not  stay  to  examine  the 
land  they  had  entered,  nor  the  coast ^they  had  reached.  Provisions 
with  them  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced  at  once 
to  start  upon  their  return  for  the  north.  This  they  did  without 
serious  trouble,  although  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  savages,  until 
they  reached  Fort  Prudhomme,  where  La  Salle  was  taken  violently 
sick.  Finding  himself  unable  to  announce  his  success  in  person, 
the  chevalier  sent  forward  Tonti  to  the  lakes,  to  communicate  with 
Count  de  Frontenac :  he  himself  was  able  to  reach  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Josephs,  toward  the  last  of  September.  From 
that  post  he  sent  with  his  dispatches  Father  Zenobe,  to  represent 
him  in  France,  while  he  pursued  the  more  lucrative  business  of 
attending  to  his  fur  trade,  in  the  north-west,  and  completing  his 
long-projected  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  high  and  commanding 
bluff  of  the  Dlinois,  now  known  as  Bock  Fort;  a  bluff  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.*    Having  seen 


*  There  is  an  nncertaintj  in  regard  to  the  site  of  Rock  Fort.  Buffalo  Kock,  three 
milee  below  Ottava,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and 
contains  about  600  acres.  Starred  Rook,  three  miles  above  La  Salle,  so  named  from 
the  tradition  that  a  band  of  lUii^ois  ladluis  were  starved  there  by  their  enemies,  is  on 
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this  completed,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Indians,  and  also  to  keep  up  a  good  trade 
with  them,  in  the  autumn  of  1683  the  chevalier  sailed  for  his  native 
land,  which  he  reached  December  18th. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  probably  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  colony  on  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  supplies  and  persons  sent 
from  Canada ;  but  further  reflection  led  him  to  believe  his  true 
course  was  to  go  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
abundant  means  of  settling  and  securing  the  country;  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  ships,  stores,  and  emigrants,  was  the  main  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  Europe.  But  he  found  his  fair  fame  in  danger,  in 
the  court  of  his  king.  His  success,  his  wide  plans,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  were  all  calculated  to  make  him  enemies ;  and 
among  the  foremost  was  La  Barre,  who  had  succeeded  Frontenac 
as  governor  of  Canada.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  these, 
through  the  notoriety  acquired  by  the  publication  of  Hennepin's 
book,  and  especially  by  means  of  his  own  address  and  perseverance, 
La  Salle  overcame  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  secured  the  friendship 
of  the  minister  Seignelay,  and  the  favor  of  the  king ;  and  received 
the  grant  of  a  fleet  to  transport  a  colony  to  America,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 

On  the  24th  of  Jaly,  1684,  twenty-four  vessels  mailed  from 
Rochelle  to  America,  four  of  which  were  for  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  famed  Louisiana.  These  four  carried  two 
hxmdred  and  eighty  persons,  including  the  crews;  there  were 
soldiers,  artificers,  and  volunteers,  and  also  '*some  young  women.'* 
Ko  tdoubt  this  brave  fleet  started  full  of  light  hearts,  and  vast, 
vague  hopes ;  but  it  bad  scarcely  sailed  when  discord  began ;  for 
La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  were 
well  fitted  to  quarrel  one  with  the  other,  but  never  to  work  together. 
In  truth,  La  Salle  seems  to  have  been  no  wise  amiable,  for  he  was 
overbearing,  harsh,  and  probably  selfish  to  the  full  extent  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  man  of  worldly  ambition.  Ho\Vever,  in  one  of  the 
causes  of  quarrel  which  arose  during  the  passage,  he  acted,  if  not 
with  policy,  certainly  with  boldness  and  humanity.  It  was  when 
they  came  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  where,  in  those  times,  it  was 
customary  to  dip  all  green  hands,  as  is  still  sometimes  done  under 
the  Equator.    On  this  occasion  the  sailors  of  La  Salle's  little 

the  south  side  of  the  Blinois  rirer,  and  ninety  or  one  hnndred  feet  high,  and  aooessible 
only  on  one  side.  There  are  no  other  points  along  the  riyer  that  wHl  meet  the  deserip- 
tion  of  Rock  Fort.  Distances  and  measnrements  were  OTerrated  by  the  early  French 
explorers. 
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squadron  promised  themselves  rare  sport  and  much  plunder,  grog, 
and  other  good  things,  the  forfeit  paid  by  those  who  do  not  wish  a 
seasoning;  but  all  these  expectations  were  stopped,  and  hope 
turned  into  hate,  by  the  express  and  emphatic  statement  on  the 
part  of  La  Salle,  that  no  man  under  his  command  should  be  ducked, 
w^bereupon  the  commander  of  the  fleet  was  forced  to  forbid  the 
ceremony. 

With  such  beginnings  of  bickering  and  dissatisfiaction,  the 
A.tlantic  was  crossed,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  the  island 
of  St  Domingo  was  reached.  Here  certain  arrangements  were  to 
be  made  with  the  colonial  authorities ;  but,  as  they  were  away,  it 
became  necessary  to  stop  there  for  a  time.  And  a  sad  time  it  was. 
The  fever  seized  the  new-comers;  the  ships  were  crowded  with 
sick ;  La  Salle  himself  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and 
vhen  ho  recovered,  the  first  news  that  greeted  him,  was  that  of  hie 
four  vessels,  the  one  wherein  he  had  embarked  his  stores  and 
implements,  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  The  sick  man  had 
to  bestir  himself  thereupon  to  procure  new  supplies;  and  while  he 
was  doing  so,  his  enemies  were  also  bestirring  themselves  to  seduce 
hie  men  from  him,  so  that  with  death  and  desertion,  he  was  likely 
to  have  a  small  crew  at  the  last.  But  energy  did  much ;  and,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  the  first  of  the  remaining  vessels,  she  that 
was  "to  carry  the  light,"  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America.  In  her 
went  La  Salle  and  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  Joutel. 

For  a  whole  month  were  the  diconsolate  sailors  sailing,  and 
sounding,  and  stopping  to  take  in  water  and  shoot  alligators,  and 
drifting  in  utter  uncertainty,  until,  on  the  28th  of  December,  the 
main  land  was  fairly  discovered.  But  "there  being,"  as  Joutel 
says,  "no  man  among  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  that  bay," 
and  there  being  also  an  impression  that  they  must  steer  very  much 
to  the  westward  to  avoid  the  currents,  it  was  no  wonder  they  missed 
the  Mississippi,  and  wandered  fiu*  beyond  it,  not  knowing  where 
they  went.  At  last.  La  Salle,  out  of  patience,  determined  to  land 
some  of  his  men,  and  go  along  the  shore  toward  the  point  wher^ 
he  believed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be,  and  Joutel  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders  ot  this  exploring  party.  They 
started  on  the  4th  of  Februaiy,  and  traveled  eastward  three  days, 
when  they  came  to  a  great  stream  which  they  could  not  cross. 
Here  they  made  fire  signals,  and,  on  the  13th,  two  of  the  vessels 
came  in  sight ;  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  entrance  of  the  bay,  for 
such  it  proved  to  be,  was  forthwith  sounded,  and  the  barks  sent  in 
to  be  under  shelter.    But  La  Salle's  old  fortune  was  at  work  here 


I 
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again;  the  vessel  which  bore  his  provisions  and  most  valuable 
stores,  was  ran  upon  a  shoal  by  the  grossest  neglect,  or,  as  Joutel 
thinks,  with  malice  prepense ;  and  soon  after,  the  wind  coming  in 
strong  from  the  sea,  she  fell  to  pieces  in  the  night,  covering  the 
bay  with  casks  and  packages,  which  could  not  be  saved,  or  were 
worthless  when  drawn  from  the  salt  water.  From  this  untimely 
fate  La  Salle  rescued  but  a  small  part  of  his  second  stock  of 
indispensables.  As  if  to.  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  colonists 
just  at  this  juncture,  Beaujeu  set  sail  and  returned  to  France,  leaving 
to  them  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  but  without  balls;  and  without 
even  provisions  for  their  sustenance.  Leaving  his  people  under 
the  protection  of  a  rude  fortification,  made  of  the  timbers  of  their 
vessel.  La  Salle  explored  the  surrounding  region  and  the  streams 
that  emptied  into  the  bay,  i;x  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might 
prove  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  disappointed,  but  found 
on  a  river  he  named  the  Vaches,  a  fit  location  for  a  fort.  To  this 
point  the  camp  was  removed;  and,  after  incredible  labor,  a 
fortification,  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians,  was 
made  of  timbers  dragged  for  a  league  over  the  plain  by  the  men. 
The  fort  was  named  St.  Louis,  and  was  located  at  the  head  of 
Matagorda  Bay. 

"  As  soon  as  the  work  was  somewhat  advanced,*  M.  de  la  Salle 
gave  Joutel  orders  to  finish  it;  left  him  the  command  of  it  and 
about  one  hundred  men ;  he  took  the  rest  of  his  people  and  embarked 
on  the  river,  with  the  resolution  of  going  up  as  high  as  he  could. 
Joutel  stayed  but  a  short  time  after  him  in  the  fort  which  had  been 
begun ;  every  night  the  savages  were  roving  in  the  neighborhood; 
the  French  defended  themselves,  but  with  losses  that  weakened 
them.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Joutel  received  an  order  from  IVL  de 
la  Salle  to  join  him  with  all  his  people.  Many  good  stout  men 
had  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians ;  others  were  dead  with 
fatigue,  and  the  number  of  sick  increased  every  day;  in  a  word, 
nothing  could  be  more  unhappy  than  M.  de  la  Salle's  situation. 
He  was  devoured  with  grief,  but  he  dissimulated  it  pretty  well ;  by 
which  means  his  dissimulation  degenerated  into  a  morose  obstinacy. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  all  his  people  together,  he  began  in  good  earnest 
to  think  of  making  a  settlement,  and  fortifying  it.  He  was  the 
engineer  of  his  own  fort,  and  being  always  the  first  to  put  his  hand 
to  work,  everybody  worked  as  well  as  he  could  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   Nothing  was  wanting  but  to  encourage  this  good  will  of 

*  Bossa's  statement  in  Dillon's  Indiana. 
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the  people ;  but  M.  de  la  Salle  had  not  sufficient  command  of  his 
temper.  At  the  veiy  time  when  his  people  spent  their  force  with 
working,  and  had  but  just  as  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
live  upon,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  relax  his  severity  a 
little,  or  alter  his  inflexible  temper,  which  is  never  seasonable^ 
and  less  so  in  a  new  settlement. 

^^It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  courage,  health,  and  watchfulness,  to 
make  any  undertaking  succeed.  Many  other  talents  are  requisite. 
Moderation,  patience,  and  disinterestedness  are  equally  necessary. 
M.  de  la  Salle  punished  the  least  of  faults  with  severity,  and  seldom 
any  word  of  comfort  came  from  his  mouth  to  those  who  suflfered 
with  the  greatest  constancy.  He  had,  of  course,  the  misfortune  to 
see  all  his  people  fall  into  a  state  of  languor  and  despondency, 
which  was  more  the  effect  of  despair  than  of  excess  of  labor  or 
scantiness  of  good  nourishment.  Having  given  his  last  orders  at 
his  fort,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  the  country,  and  began  to 
march  on  the  12th  of  January,  1687,  with  M.  de  Cavelier,  his  bro- 
ther, Moranget  and  the  young  Cavelier,  his  nephews.  Father  Anas- 
tasius,  a  Franciscan  fnar,  Joutel,Duhaut,  L'Archeveque,  De  Marne, 
a  German,  whose  name  was  Hiens,  a  surgeon  named  Liotot,  the 
pilot  Tessier,  Saget,  and  an  Indian  who  was  a  good  huntsman.  As 
they  advanced  further  into  the  cotintry  they  found  it  inhabited ; 
and  when  they  were  but  forty  leagues  from  the  nation  of  the  Qenis, 
ihey  heard  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  among  those  Indians.  It 
was  a  sailor  from  Lower  Bretany,  who  had  lost  himself  when  M. 
de  la  Salle  first  came  down  the  Mississippi.  Joutel  went  to  fetch 
him  from  among  those  Indies.  He  only  quitted  them  to  be  wit- 
ness of  a  crime. 

"March  17th,  Moranget  being  on  a  hunting-party,  and  having,  as 
it  is  said,  abused  with  words,  Duhaut,  Hiens,  and  the  surgeon 
Liotot,  those  three  men  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  begin  with  the  servant  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  and  his 
Indian  huntsman,  who  was  called  ITika,  who  both  accompanied 
Moranget,  and  could  have  defended  him.  They  communicated 
their  design  to  L'Archeveque  and  the  pilot,  Tessier,  who  approved 
of  it,  and  desired  to  take  part  in  the  execution.  They  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  the  Sieur  de  Marne,  who  was  with  them,  and  whom 
they  wished  to  have  been  able  to  get  away.  The  next  night,  while 
the  three  unhappy  victims  whom  they  would  sacrifice  to  revenge, 
slept  very  quietly,  Liotot  gave  each  of  them  several  blows  with  the 
hatchet  on  the  head.  The  Jndian  and  the  servant  died  imme- 
diately.   Moranget  raised  iiimself  so  as  to  sit  upright,  without 
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speaking  a  word,  and  the  mnrderers  obliged  the  Sienr  de  Marne  to 
dispatch  him,  threatening  to  kill  him,  too,  if  he  refused;  thus, 
by  making  him  an  accomplice  of  their  crime,  they  wanted  to 
secure  themselves  against  his  accusing  them.  The  first  crime  is 
always  followed  by  uneasiness.  The  greatest  villains  find  it  difS- 
cult  to  conquer  it.  The  murderers  conceived  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  unless  by  mur- 
dering him ;  and  this  they  resolved  upon,  after  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  effecting  it.  They  thought  the  safest  way  was  to  meet 
him  and  surprise  all  that  accompanied  him ;  and  so  open  them* 
selves  a  way  for  the  murder  which  they  intended  to  perpetrate. 
So  strange  a  resolution  could  only  be  inspired  by.  that  blind  despair 
which  hurries  villains  into  the  abyss  which  they  dig  for  themselves. 
An  unexpected  incident  became  favorable  to  them,  and  delivered 
into  their  hands  the  prey  which  they  sought  for.  A  river  that 
separated  them  from  the  camp,  and  which  was  considerably  in- 
creased since  they  passed  it,  kept  them  two  days ;  this  retardment, 
which  at  first  seemed  an  obstacle  to  their  project,  facilitated  the 
execution  of  it.  M.  de  la  Salle  wondering  that  his  nephew.  Mo- 
ranget,  did  not  return,  nor  either  of  the  two  men  that  were  with 
him,  determined  to  go  and  seek  them  himself.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  was  uneasy  when  he  was  going  to  set  out,  and  inquired, 
with  a  kind  of  uncommon  concern,  whether  Moranget  had  quar- 
reled with  any  one.  He  then  called  Joutel,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  his  camp,  ordering  him  to  go  his  rounds 
in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to  light  fires,  that  the  smoke  might 
bring  him  on  his  road  again,  in  case  he  should  lose  his  way.  He 
likewise  bid  him  give  nobody  leave  to  absent  himself.  He  set  out 
on  the  20th,  attended  by  Father  Anastasius  and  an  Jndian. 

^^As  he  approached  the  place  where  the  assassins  had  stopped,  he 
saw  some  vultures  soaring  pretty  near  the  spot,  and  concluded  that 
there  was  some  carrion :  he  fired  his  gun ;  and  the  conspirators, 
who  had  not  yet  seen  him,  guessing  that  it  was  he  who  was  coming, 
got  their  arms  in  readiness.  The  river  was  between  him  and  them. 
Duhaut  and  L'Archeveque  crossed  it,  and  seeing  M.  de  la  Salle 
advancing  slowly,  they  stopped.  Duhaut  hid  himself  in  the  long 
grass,  with  his  gun  cocked ;  L'Archeveque  advanced  a  little  more ; 
and  a  moment  after,  M  de  la  Salle  knowing  him,  asked  him  where 
his  nephew  was.  He  answered  that  he  was  lower  down.  At  the 
same  instant  Duhaut  fired.  M.  de  la  Salle  received  the  shot  in  his 
head,  and  fell  down  dead.  It  was  the  20th  of  March,  1687,  that 
this  murder  was  committed,  near  the  Qenis.    Father  Anastasius, 
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seeing  M.  de  la  Salle,  drop  down  at  hia  feet,  expected  that  the  mur- 
derers ijtroald  not  spare  him,  though  they  should  have  no  other 
view^  in  it  than  to  get  rid  of  a  witness  of  their  crime.    Duhaut 
came  near  to  quiet  him,  and  told  him  that  what  they  had  done  was 
an  act  of  despair,  and  that  they  had  long  thought  of  revenging 
themselves  on  Moranget,  who  had  endeavored  to  ruin  them.  Father 
Anastasius  informed  M.  Gavelier  of  his  brother's  death.    That 
gentleman  told  them  that  if  it  was  their  intention  to  kill  him  like- 
wise, he  would  forgive  them  his  death  beforehand;  and  he, only 
demanded,  as  a  favor,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.    They  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  nobody 
complained  of  him.  Joutel  was  not  then  in  the  camp.  L' Archeveque, 
who  was  his  friend,  ran  to  inform  him  that  his  death  was  certain, 
if  he  showed  any  resentment  of  what  had  hqippened,  or  if  he  pre- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  authority  with  which  M.  de  la 
Balle  had  invested  him.    Joutel,  who  was  of  a  very  gentle  temper, 
answered  that  they  should  be  content  with  his  conduct,  and  that 
he  believed  that  they  ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  bad  hitherto  behaved ;  and  then  he  returned  to  the  camp.    As 
soon  as  Duhaut  saw  Joutel,  he  called  out  to  him  that  every  one 
should  command  by  turns.  He  had  already  taken  all  the  authority 
into  his  hands,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  magazine.    He  divided  it  afterward  with  L'Arche- 
▼eque,  saying  that  eyery  thing  belonged  to  him.  There  were  about 
thirty  thousand  livres  worth  of  goods,  and  near  twenty-five  thousand 
livres  both  in  coin  and  in  plate.    The  assassins  had  force  and  bold- 
ness on  their  side ;  they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  the 
greatest  crimes ;  accordingly  they  met  with  no  resistance  at  first. 
They  soon  divided  and  quarreled  among  themselves.    They  found 
difficulties  in  dividing  the  treasure ;  they  came  to  blows,  and  Heins 
fired  his  pistol  at  Duhaut's  head,  who  reeled,  and  fell  four  yards 
from  the  place  where  he  stood.    At  the  same  time,  Butel,  the  sailor 
whom  Joutel  fetched  from  the  Qfinis,  fired  a  gun  at  Liotot    That 
wretch  lived  yet  several  hours,  though  he  had  three  balls  in  his 
body.    So  the  two  assassins,  one  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  and  the  other 
of  his  nephew,  Morauget,  were  themselves  the  victims  of  that  spirit 
of  fury  which  they  had  inspired  into  this  unhappy  colony.    The 
Xndis^s  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these  murders.  They  were  quite 
scandalized  by  them.  They  were  in  the  right,  and  could  with  more 
reason  treat  those  Frenchmen  as  barbarians,  than  we  had  to  con- 
sider them  as  such.    Be  that  as  it  will,  such  was  the  tragic  death 
of  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  a  man  of  abilities,  of  a  great 
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extent  of  genius,  and  of  a  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  which 
might  have  carried  him  to  something  very  great,  if,  with  these  good 
qualities,  he  had  known  how  to  get  the  better  of  his  sullen,  morose 
mind,  to  soften  his  severity,  or  rather  the  roughness  of  his  temper, 
and  check  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  treated  not  only  those 
who  depended  entirely  upon  himself,  but  even  his  associates." 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  along  the  coast  learned  the  death  of  La 
Salle,  they  attacked  the  fort  and  massacred  all  the  colonists,  except 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Talon,  and  a  young  man  named  Bre- 
men. All  of  these,  except  one  of  the  sons  of  Talon,  were  after- 
ward rescued  by  the  Spaniards.  Talon  and  Munier  were  recovered, 
and  employed  afterward  as  interpreters  for  the  Spanish  missiona- 
ries. L'Archeveque  and  QroUet  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  condemned  to  the  mines  of  New  Mexico;  Anastasius,  the 
brother  and  the  nephew  of  La  Salle,  Joutel,  and  Tessier  set  out  in 
May  for  the  Illinois,  and  in  July  reached  a  French  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas ;  on  the  14th  of  September  they  reached  Fort 
St  Louis,  and  in  the  next  spring  passed  on  to  Quebec  and  sailed 
to  France,  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  October,  1688. 

When  La  Salle  sailed  for  France,  in  1688,  Tonti  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  St.  Louis.  In  the  fall  of  1684,  he  was  informed  that 
La  Salle  had  sailed  from  Rochelle,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  with  a  company  of  forty  men  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  gulf,  and  waited  for  La  Salle  till  the  spring  of  1685.*  Hearing 
nothing  of  La  Salle  or  of  the  colonists,  that  were  hopelessly  wan- 
dering along  the  shores  of  Texas,  he  returned ;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  he  says :  ^*  My  French  companions, 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  asked  my  permission  to 
settle  there.  As  our  intention  was  only  to  civilize  and  humanize 
the  savages,  by  associating  with  them,  I  readily  gave  my  consent 
I  formed  the  plan  of  a  house  for  myself  at  the  Arkansas ;  I  left  ten 
Frenchmen  of  my  company  there,  with  four  Indians,  to  proceed 
with  the  building,  and  I  gave  them  leave  to  lodge  there  themselves, 
and  to  cultivate  as  much  of  the  land  as  they  could  clear.  This  little 
colony  has  since  then  so  increased  and  multiplied,  that  it  has 
become  a  resting-place  for  the  Frenchmen  who  travel  in  that 
country."t  When  Joutel  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Fort  St 
Louis,  Tonti  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  On. 
bis  return,  they  concealed  from  him  the  fact  of  the  death  of  La 
Salle,  and  presenting  a  letter  with  his  signature,  requesting  the 
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delivery  to  them  of  money  or  goods,  received  from  the  unsas- 
pecting  commandant  furs  to  the  valae  of  four  thousand  livres,  and 
other  effects.  After  they  had  gone,  Couture,  to  whom  they  had 
communicated  the  facts,  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
and  the  death  of  La  Salle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  came  up 
to  Fort  St.  Louis.  Surprised  and  grieved  at  his  revelations,  Tonti, 
early  in  1689,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  rescue 
the  colonists  at  the  Fort  St.  Louis  on  Matagorda  Bay.  He  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  Cgpis  l^nc^^ans  until  within  seven  days' 
inarch  of  the  Spaniards,  when  some  of  his  men  deserted,  and  he 
was  ohliged  to  return,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  He  re- 
mained several  years  at  Fort  St.  Louis  as  commandant  of  the 
pii^flis,  joined  afterward  Iberville,  in  1700,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  two  years  later  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the 
Ihickasaw^.  but  of  his  subsequent  history  nothing  is  known. 

When  Joutel  and  his  companions  arrived  in  France,  with  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and  of  the  death  of  La  Salle, 
Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.*  The  League  of  Augs- 
burg was  formed,  in  1687,  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  and,  in  1688,  he  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  the  capture  of  Philipsburgh.  England,  in  the  next  year, 
under  the  government  of  William  m.,  joined  the  alliance ;  and 
liOuis  found  himself  compelled,  with  only  the  aid  of  the'  Turks,  to 
contend  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Empire,  of  England,  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Savoy.  And  yet  the  tide  of 
battle  wavered.  In  1689,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Walcourt, 
and  the  Turks  at  Widdin ;  in  1690,  the  French  were  victorious  at 
Charleroy  and  Beachy  Head,  and  tiie  Turks  at  Belgrade.  In  1691, 
victory  inclined  to  the  French;  in  1692,  the  victories  of  Neer- 
winden  and  Heidelberg  were  achieved ;  but  in  1698,  Louvois  and 
Luxemberg  were  dead,  and  Kamur  surrendered  to  the  alHes.  The 
war  extended  to  the  New  World  ;t  and  was  maintained  by  the 
French  with  more  than  equal  success,  in  proportion  to  the  dispiarity 
of  population  and  resources.  In  1688,  a  census  of  all  French  iN'orth 
America  showed  only  a  population  of  11,249 ;  the  English  in  Korth 
America  were  twenty  times  that  number.  At  first  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor.  In  1689,  De  Ste.  Helene  and  D'Iberville, 
two  of  the  sons  of  Charles  le  Morne,  crossed  the  wilderness  and 
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reduced  the  EngliBh  forts  on  Hudson's  Bay.  Bat  in  Aognst  of  the 
same  year  the  Iroqaois,  the  hereditary  allies  of  the  English,  cap- 
tured and  burned  Montreal.  Frontenac,  then  absent  on  an  expe- 
dition by  sea  to  reduce  New  York,  was  recalled,  Fort  Frontenac 
was  abandoned,  no  French  posts  between  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Mackinaw  remained,  and  the  West  was  only  saved  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  To  recover  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  to 
avenge  their  losses,  three  expeditions  were  planned.  De  Mantet, 
De  Ste.  Helene  and  D'Iberville  led^war  party,  in  January,  1690, 
twenty-two  days  through  the  snow,  from  Montreal  to  Schenectady. 
The  village  was  surprised  and  burned,  its  people  were  massacred 
or  carried  to  Canada ;  a  few  only  escaped  to  Albany.  From  Trois 
Rivieres,  Hertel  led  a  party  to  Salmon  Falls,  destroyed  the  village, 
and  carried  away  fifty-four  women  and  children  captives;  and 
Portneuf,  from  Quebec,  surprised  and  destroyed  the  settlement  at 
Casco  Bay.  On  the  other  hand,  Nova  Scotia  was  reduced  by  the 
colonies ;  an  expedition  to  Montreal  proceeded  to  Lake  Champlain, 
but  failed  through  the  dissensions  of  its  leaders;  and  an  expedition 
of  thirty-four  ships  from  Boston  appeared  before  Quebec,  but  failed 
tlirough  the  incompetence  of  Sir  William  Phipps.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  a  border  warfare,  with  various  successes,  was  maintained 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  English  and  Freni^h  colonies.  The 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  closed  the  war,  and  France  retained 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  all  the  places  of  which  she  was  in  possession  in 
1688 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  English  and  French  claims  were 
left  in  dispute. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  left  the  French  court  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue its  scheme  of  colonisation  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  and,  in 
1698,  D'Iberville,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  afterward  at  the  massacre  of  Schenectady,  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Count  Ponchartrain,  appointed  governor, 
and  De  Bienville,  his  brother,  intendant  of  Louisiana ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  they  set  sail  from  Rochelle,  with  four  vessels 
and  two  hundred  colonists,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1699,  they  anchored  at  the  island  of  St. 
Rose.  From  thence  they  sailed  to  Dauphin  island,  and  afterward 
landed  at  Ship  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  river.  From 
thence  D'lberviUe  and  De  Bienville,  with  ten  barges  and  forty- 
eight  men,  explored  the  coast,  and,  on  the  2d  of  March,  they  entered 
the  '^  Hidden  River,"  (Mississippi).  The  appearance  of  the  mouth 
difiered  from  what  D'Iberville  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he 
doubted  whether  he  had  really  reached  the  great  river  of  the  West, 
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but  all  doubt  was  dispelled  wben,  after  reaching  an  Indian  village 
at  Paficagoula,  he  was  shown  a  letter  left  by  Tonti,  in  1685,  for  La 
Salle ;  and,  after  proceeding  np  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Bed 
river,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  he  named  Maurepas  and 
Ponchartrain,  to  Ship  Island;  established  his  colony  at  Biloxi, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  island,  and  leaving  it  in  command  of 
Bienville,  returned  to  Franpe. 

In  September,  1699,  J)e  Bienville  went  round  to  explore  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  take  soundings.    Engaged  in  this  business, 
he   bad  rowed  up  the  main  entrance  some  twenty-five  leagues, 
-when,  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  no  little  chagrin,  a  British  corvette 
came  in  sight,  a  vessel  carrying  twelve  cannon,  slowly  creeping  up 
the  swift  current.     M.  Bienville,  nothing  daunted,  though  he  had 
but  his  leads  and  lines  to  do  battle  with,  sent  a  message  on  board 
that  if  this  vessel  did  not  leave  the  river  without  delay,  he  had 
force  enough  at  hand  to  make  her  repent  it.    This  had  its  effect ; 
the  Britons  turned  and  stood  to  sea  again,  growling  as  they  went, 
and  saying  that  they  had  discovered  that  country  fifty  years  before, 
that  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  the  French,  and  would  soon 
make  them  know  it    The  bend  in  the  river  where  this  took  place 
is  still  called  ^'  English  turn."    This  was  the  fii*st  meeting  of  those 
rival  nations  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which,  from  that  day,  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them  till  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war  of  1756.    Nor  did  the  matter  rest  long  with  this  visit  from  the 
corvette.    Englishmen  began  to  pass  over  the  mountains  from 
Carolina,  and  trading  with  the  Chicachas,  or  Chickasaws  of  our 
day,  stirred  them  up  to  acts  of  enmity  against  the  French. 

When  D'Iberville  returned  from  France,  in  January,  1700,  and 
heard  of  this  encroachment  of  the  English,  he  again  took  formal 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and 
built,  for  the  protection  of  the  river,  a  small  fort  about  fifty-four 
miles  above  its  mouth.  *  Meanwhile  Tonti  arrived,  in  February, 
from  the  lUinaifif,  and,  in  company  with  him,  D'Iberville  explored 
the  river  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the  Natchez,  where,  on  an  elevated 
blufi^  he  selected  a  location  for  the  future  capital  of  his  colony,  and 
surveyed  the  site  of  a  fort  to  be  named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  of  Ponchartrain,  which  was  afterward  built  in  1714.  In 
1702,  the  head  quarters  of  the  colony  were  removed  to  the  Bay  of 
Mobile ;  a  fort  was  bnilt  on  its  western  shore,  and  the  Perdido  was 
agreed  on  as  the  boundary  between  the  French  claims  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Spanish  in  Florida ;  and  on  the  west  the  French  claims 
extended  to  the  Bay  of  Bt  Bernard.-   Explorations  were  made 
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along  the  Mississippi  and  its  branclies ;  treaties  were  made  with 
the  Indian  tribes ;  but,  from  sickness  and  hardships,  little  progress 
in  settlement  was  made,  and,  in  1705,  the  colony  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.    In  1706,  D'Iberville  died,  at 
Havana,  and  the  colony  remained  tinder  the  direction  of  Bienville 
until  1711.    At  that  time  it  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  settled  at  Ship  Island,  Cat  Island,  Biloxi,  and 
Mobile ;  but  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  mother  country,  little  pro- 
gress was  made.    In  that  year  Louisiana,  which  had  previously 
been  politically  a  dependence  of  Canada,  was  erected  into  a  royal 
province,  and  D'Artaguette  appointed  commissary.    During  all 
this  period  the  colony  was  lefb  to  its  own  resources.    France  was 
engaged  in  a  continental  war.    In  1701,  Louis  violated  the  treaty 
of  Byswick,  by  acknowledging  the  pretender  James  as  the  lawful 
king  of  England,  war  was  declared,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Empire,  Holland,  England,  Savoy  and  Portugal  against  France ; 
the  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be,  besides  the  protection  of 
England  and  Holland,  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  crowns,  and  thus  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.    The  war  was  marked  by  a  constant 
success  of  the  allies;  the  great  ministers  of  Louis  were  gone,  and 
the  great  battles  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  Bamillies,  in  1706,  and 
Malplaquet,  in  1709,  completely  humbled  the  pride  and  prostrated 
the  power  of  France.    In  America  a  border  war  raged  all  along 
the  extended  frontiers  of  the  English  and  French  colonies,  marked 
as  usual  by  massacres  and  cruelties,  but  distinguished  by  no  sue 
cesses  further  than  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1710.    The 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  closed  the  war;  England  gained  the 
assiento,  the  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  America,  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.   A  pledge  was  extorted  that 
France  should  never  molest  the  Five,  Nations,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain;  but,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
William  Penn,  no  settlement  of  boundary  between  the  British  colo- 
nies and  French  Louisiana  was  made. 

Immediately  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  French  court, 
in  the  belief  that  a  private  man  of  means  and  energy  could  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  colony  than  the  government,  granted, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1712,  the  monopoly  of  Louisiana  to 
Anthony  Crozat,*  for  fifteen  years ;  and  the  ownership  of  any 
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mines  be  might  open.  Cro2at,  with  whom  was  associated  Cadillac, 
the  founder  of  Detroit,  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  relied  mainly 
upon  two  things  for  success  in  his  speculation ;  the  one,  the  dis- 
covery of  mines ;  the  other,  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Mexico, 
In  regard  to  the  first,  after  many  years'  labor,  he  was  entirely  dis- 
appointed ;  and  met  with  no  better  success  in  his  attempt  to  open 
a  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  although  he  sent  to  them  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Crozat,  therefore,  being  disappointed  in  his  mines  and 
his  trade,  and  having  withal  managed  so  badly  as  to  diminish  the 
colony,  at  last,  in  1717,  resigned  his  privileges  to  the  king  again, 
leaving  in  Louisiana  not  more  than  seven  hundred  souls."^ 

Then  followed  the  enterprises  of  the  far-famed  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, or  Company  of  the  West,  established  to  aid  the  immense 
banking  and  stock-jobbing  speculations  of  John  Law,  a  gambling, 
wandering  Scotchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  wealth  could  be  indefinitely  increased  by  increasing 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  form  of  notes  of  credit.  The  public 
debt  of  France  was  selling  at  60  to  70  per  cent,  discount ;  Law  was 
authorized  to  establish  a  bank  of  circulation,  the  shares  in  which 
might  be  paid  for  in  public  stock  at  par ;  and  to  induce  the  public 
to  subscribe  for  the  bank  shares,  and  to  confide  in  them,  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  was  established  in  connection  with  the  bank, 
having  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  Mississippi  country 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Canada  beaver 
trade.  This  was  in  September,  1717.  In  1718  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  was  also  granted  to  this  favored  creature  of  the  State ;  in 
1719,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies ; 
and  soon  after,  the  farming  of  the4>ublic  revenue,  together  with  an 
extension  of  all  these  privileges  to  the  year  1770;  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  insufficient,  the  exclusive  right  of  coining  for  nine  years 
was  next  added  to  the  immense  grants  already  made  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Westf  Under  this  hot-bed  system,  the  stock  of  the 
company  rose  to  600,  600,  800, 1000, 1500,  and  at  last  2050  per 
cent  This  was  in  April,  1720.  At  that  time  the  notes  of  the  bank 
in  circulation  exceeded  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  this 
abundance  of  money  raised  the  price  of  every  thing  to  twice  its 
true  value.  Then  the  bubble  burst ;  decree  after  decree  was  made 
to  uphold  the  tottering  fabric  of  false  credit ;  but  in  vaih.    In 


*  By  LoniaUna  here  is  to  be  anderstood  Louisiana  proper ;  not  the  niinoia  ooiutrj 
oommonly  indaded  at  that  period, 
t  After  1719,  called  the  Company  of  the  Indies. 
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January,  1720,  Law  had  been  made  minister  of  finance,  and  as 
such  he  proceeded  first,  to  forbid  all  persons  to  have  on  hand  more 
than  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie ;  any  amount  beyond  that 
must  be  exchanged  for  paper,  and  all  payments  for  more  than 
twenty  dollars  were  to  be  made  in  paper ;  and  this  proving  insuffi- 
cient, in  March,  all  payments  over  two  dollars  were  ordered  to  be 
in  paper,  and  he  who  dared  attempt  to  exchange  a  bill  for  specie 
forfeited  both.  Human  folly  could  go  no  further;  in  April  the 
stock  began  to  fall;  in  May  the  company  was  regarded  as  bankrupt, 
the  notes  of  the  bank  fell  to  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  though  a 
decree  made  it  an  offense  to  refuse  them  at  par,  they  were  soon 
worth  little  more  than  waste  paper. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  company  thus  organized  and  controlled, 
and  closely  connected  with  a  bank  so  soon  ruined,  but  little  could 
be  hoped  for  a  colony  which  depended  on  good  management  to 
develop  its  real  resources  for  trade  and  agriculture.*  In  1718, 
colonists  were  sent  from  Europe,  and  New  Orleans  laid  out  with 
much  ceremony  and  many  hopes ;  but  in  January,  1722,  Charlevoix 
writing  thence,  says:  "  If  the  eight  hundred  fine  houses,  and  the 
five  parishes,  that  were  two  years  since  represented  by  the  journals 
as  existing  here,  shrink  now  to  a  hundred  huts,  built  without  order, 
a  large  wooden  magazine,  two  or  three  houses  that  would  do  but 
little  credit  to  a  French  village,  and  half  of  an  old  store-house, 
which  was  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  chapel,  but  fi'om  which  the 
priests  soon  retreated  to  a  tent,  as  preferable ;  if  all  this  is  so,  still 
how  pleasant  to  think  of  what  this  city  will  one  day  be,  and,  instead 
of  weeping  over  its  decay  and  fuin,  to  look  forward  to  its  growth 
to  opulence  and  power."t  -AJid  again,  "The  best  idea  you  can 
form  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  imagine  two  hundred  persons  sent  to 
build  a  city,  but  who  have  encamped  on  the  river-bank,  just  shel- 
tered from  the  weather,  and  waiting  for  houses.  They  have  a 
beautiful  and  regular  plan  for  this  metropolis ;  but  it  will  prove 
harder  to  execute  than  to  draw.  "J  Such,  in  substance,  were  the 
representations  and  hopes  of  the  wise  historian  of  New  France, 
respecting  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Law's  great  corporation ; 
and  it;  may  be  certain  that  with  the  chief  place  in  such  a  condition, 


♦  A  Bet  of  regulations  for  governing  the  company,  passed  in  1721,  may  be  found  in 
Dillon's  Indiana,  pp.  41  to  44. 
t  Charleroix,  iii.  4S0~ed.  1744. 
t  Charleroiz,  Ui.  441-«d.  1744. 
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not  znacli  had  been  done  for  the  pennaaent  improvement  of  the 

country  about  it.    The  truth  was,  the  eame  prodigality  and  folly 

Tv^Kicli  prevailed  in  France  during  the  government  of  John  Law, 

over  credit  and  commerce,  found  their  way  to  his  western  posses- 

sLons ;  and  though  the  colony  then  planted  survived,  and  the  city 

then  founded  became  in  time  what  had  been  hoped,  it  was  long 

before  the  influence  of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718,  '19  and  '20 

passed  away.    Indeed  the  returns  front  Louisiana  never  repaid 

the  cost  and  trouble  of  protecting  it,  and,  in  1732,  the  company 

asked  leave  to  surrender  their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  fevor 

^^liich  was  granted  them. 

But  though  the  Company  of  the  West  did  little  for  the  enduring 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  something ;  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and  silk  was  introduced,  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  were  opened,  though  at  vast  expense  and  in  hope  of  find- 
ing silver;  and,  in  Illinois,  the  culture  of  wheat  began  to  assume 
some  degree  of  stability  and  of  importance.  Li  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river  iECaskaskia,  Charlevoix  found  three  villages,  and  about 
Fort  Chartres,  the  head-quarters  of  the  company  in  that  region, 
the  French  were  rapidly  settling. 

All  t^e  time,  however,  during  which  the  great  monopoly  lasted, 
was  in  Louisiana  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble.  The  English,  who 
from  an  early  period  had  opened  commercial  relations  with  the 
Chickas^ws.  through  them  constantly  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast  from  Pensacola  to  the  Bio  del 
Norte,  Spain  disputed  the  claims  of  her  northern  neighbor :  and  at 
length  the  war  of  the  ^Natchez  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  both 
white  and  red  men.  Amid  that  nation,  D'Iberville  had  marked 
out  Fort  Bosalie,  in  1700,  and  fourteen  years  later  its  erection  had 
been  commenced.  The  French,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  natives, 
and  deeming  them  worthy  only  of  contempt,  increased  their 
demands  and  injuries  until  they  required  even  the  abandonment  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  Natchez,  that  the  intruders  might  use  its  site 
for  a  plantation.  The  inimical  Chickasaws  heard  the  murmurs  of 
their  wronged  brethren,  and  breathed  into  their  ears  counsels  of 
vengeance ;  the  sufferers  determined  on  the  extermination  of  their 
tyrants.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1729,  every  Frenchman  in 
that  colony  died  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  mechanics.  The  women  and  children  also  were 
spared.  It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearfully  did  the  avengers 
suffer  for  their  murders.     Two  months  passed  by,  and  the  French 
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and  <3^QctawB  in  one  day  took  sixty  of  their  scalps;  in  three 
months  they  were  driven  from  their  country,  and  scattered  among 
the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  within  two  years  the  remnants  of  the 
nation,  chiefs  and  people,  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  into 
slavery.  So  perished  this  ancient  and  peculiar  race,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  Company  of  the  West  yielded  its  grants  into  the 
the  royal  hands. 

When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of  the  government 
of  France,  it  was  determined,  as  a  first  step,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Chickaaaws,  who,  devoted  to  the  English,  constantly  interfered 
with  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi.  For  this  purpose  the  forces  of 
Ifew  France,  from  New  Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered  to  meet 
in  the  country  of  the  inimical  Jndians,  upon  the  10th  of  May,  1786, 
to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  final.  D'Artaguette,  governor  of 
Illinois,  with  the  young  and  gallant  Vincennes,  leading  a  small 
body  of  French,  and  more  than  a  thousand  northern  Jndians,  on 
the  day  appointed,  was  at  the  spot;  but  Bienville,  who  had 
returned  as  the  king's  lieutenant  to  that  southern  land  which  he  had 
aided  to  explore,  was  not  where  the  commanders  from  above  expected 
to  meet  him.  During  ten  days  they  waited,  and  still  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing  of  the  forces  from  the  south.  Fearful  of  exhausting 
the  scant  patience  of  his  red  allies,  at  length  D'Artaguette  ordered 
the  onset;  a  first  and  a  second  of  the  Chickasqjv  stations  were 
carried  successfully,  but  in  attacking  a  third,  the  French  leader 
fell ;  when  the  Illinois  saw  their  commander  wounded,  they  turned 
and  fled,  leaving  him  and  Vincennes,  who  would  not  desert  him, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chickasaw^.  Five  days  afterward,  Bienville 
and  his  followers,  among  whom  were  great  numbers  of  Ohoctaws, 
bribed  to  bear  arms  against  their  kinsmen,  came  up  the  stream  of 
the  Tombecbee;  but  the  savages  were  on  their  guard,  English 
traders  had  aided  them  to  fortify  their  position,  and  the  French  in 
vain  attacked  their  log  fort  On  the  20ih  of  May,  D'Artaguette 
had  fallen ;  on  the  27th,  Bienville  had  Mled  in  his  assault ;  on 
the  81st,  throwing  his  cannon  into  the  river,  he  and  bis  white 
companions  turned  their  prows  to  the  south  again.  Then  came 
the  hour  of  barbarian  triumph,  and  the  successfiil  Qhii^asftws 
danced  around  the  flames  in  which  were  crackling  the  sinews  of 
D'Artaguette,  Vincennes,  and  the  Jesuit  Senat,  who  stayed  and 
died  of  his  own  free-will,  because  duty  bade  him. 

Three  years  more  passed  away,  and  again  a  French  army  of 
nearly  four  thousand  white,  red  and  black  men,  was  gathered 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  chastise  the  Qhis]&ua£8. 
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Froin  the  summer  of  1789  to  the  spring  of  1740,  this  body  of  men 
sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort  Assumption,  upon  the  site  of  Memphis. 
In  Ibl&rch  of  the  last  named  year,  without  a  blow  struck,  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  once  more  sunk  into 
inactivity. 

There  remains  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  Lower 
Liouisiana.  An  idea  of  its  condition,  in  1750,  may  be  inferred  &om 
a  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Vivier,  written  on  November  7th  of  that  year. 
He  says : 

**  For  fifteen  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  one 

sees  no  dwellings,  the  ground  being  too  low  to  be  habitable. 

Thience  to  New  Orleans  the  lands  are  partially  occupied.    New 

Orleans  contains,  black,  white  and  red,  not  more,  I  think,  than 

twelve  hundred  persons.    To  this  point  come  all  kinds  of  lumber, 

brick,  salt-bee^  tallow,  tar,  skins  and  bear's  grease ;  and  above  all, 

pork  and  flour  from  the  Illinois.     These   things  create  some 

commerce;  forty  vessels  and  more  have  come  hither  this  year. 

Above  New  Orleans,  plantations  are  again  met  with;  the  most 

considerable  is  a  colony  of  Germans,  some  ten  leagues  up  the  river. 

At  Point  Coupee,  thirty-five  leagues  above  the  German  settlement, 

18  a  fort.    Along  here,  within  five  or  six  leagues,  are  not  less  than 

sixty  'habitations.'    Fifty  leagues  farther  up  is  the  Natchez  post, 

where  we  have  a  garrison  who  are  kept  piisoners  by  their  fear  of 

the  CMckasaws  and  other  savages.    Here  and  at  Point  Coupee, 

they  raise  excellent  tobacco.    Another  hundred  leagues  brings  us 

to  the  Arkansas,  where  we  have  also  a  fort  and  garrison,  for  the 

benefit  of  river  traders.    There  were  some  inhabitants  about  here 

formerly,  but  in  1748  the  ChicloLsaws  attacked  the  post,  slew 

many,  took  thirteen  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  fort 

From  the  Arkansas  to  the  Illinois^  near  five  hundred  leagues,'*' 

there  is  not  a  settlement.    There  should,  however,  be  a  good  fort 

on  the  Ouabache  (Ohio,)  the  only  path  by  which  the  English  can 

reach  the  Mississippi.    In  the  Illinoi§  are  numberless  mines,  but 

no  one  to  work  them  as  they  deserve.    Some  individuals  dig  lead 

near  the  surface,  and  supply  the  Lidians  and  Canada.      Two 

Spaniards,  now  here,  who  claim  to  be  adepts,  say  that  our  mines 

are  like  th66e  of  Mexico,  and  that  if  we  would  dig  deeper,  we 

should  find  silver  under  the  lead ;  at  any  rate  the  lead  is  excellent. 


*niBtanoe8  are  overrated  in  all  the  old  French  journals.     The  dist&noei  in  fact,  wus 
aboat  500  English  miles,  instead  of  French  leagues. 
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There  are  also  in  this  country,  copper  mines,  beyond  doubt,  as 
from  time  to  time  large  pieces  are  found  in  the  streams."  * 

Upper  Louisiana,  or  the  Illinois,  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
French  without  interruption,  from  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of 
La  Salle,  in  1679.t  Of  necessity,  their  missions  and  settlements 
were  formed  along  the  routes  of  travel  between  Canada  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  only  mode  of  communication  used, 
was  by  canoes;  and  of  consequence  only  the  navigable  rivers, 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  interlocking 
each  other,  were  explored. 

From  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois^  the  earliest  missionaries  and 
traders  were  cut  off  from  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  and  their 
route  to  Superior  and  Green  Bay  was,  from  Montreal,  up  the 
Ottowa  river  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  down  the  French  river  to 
LakerHuron, 

The  route  followed  by  Marquette,  was  from  Mackinaw  to  Green 
Bay ;  thence  up  the  Fox  river  of  Wisconsin,  to  Winnebago  Lake ; 
thence  up  the  Wapacca  to  a  portage  in  Portage  County, 
Wisconsin,  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  route  followed  by  La  Salle,  was  from  Niagara  up  Lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  to  Mackinaw;  thence  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph's,  up  that  river 
to  a  portage  of  three  miles,  in  St.  Joseph's  county,  Indiana, 
to  the  Kankakee  river;  thence  down  to  the  Illinois,  and  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Another  route  was  established  about  1716,  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie  up  the  Maumee  to  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne ;  thence  by  a 
portage  to  the  Wabash ;  thence,  by  way  of  that  river,  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  At  a  later  period  another  route  was  opened.  It 
passed  from  Lake  Erie  at'  Presquille,  over  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles 
to  the  head  of  French  creek,  at  Waterford,  Pa.;  thence  down  that 
stream  to  the  Allegheny,  and  to  the  Ohio. 

Along  these  lines  the  French  posts  were  confined,  and,  as  there 
were  no  agricultural  communities,  except  the  Illinois  settlement, 
in  the  West  during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  occupation,  the 
posts  were  either  trading  stations  or  forts,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  traders,  or  to  secure  the  French  ascendency  over  the  Indians. 


*Lettre8  Kdifiantes,  (Paris,  1781,)  Til.  79  to  106. 

t  Therd  is  no  certainty,  hpwever,  of  any  settlement  preyious  to  1712. 
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At  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  nine  miles  south-west  of  the  Island  of  tliat  name,  La 
Salle  founded  Port  Mackinaw,  in  1679. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's  river  he  built  Fort  Miami,  in 
1679 ;  which  was  burned,  however,  by  some  deserters  from  Tonti, 
two  years  afterward. 

In  1680,  he  built  Fort  CrevecoBur  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  the 
site  of  Peoria. 

In  the  same  year  Tonti  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  or  the  Bock  Fort, 
in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois ;  but  its  exact  location  is  unknown. 

These  posts  served  as  points  of  settlement  for  the  traders  and 
voyagers,  who  followed  immediately  in  the  track  of  La  Salle,  and 
for  the  Jesuit  missionaries  that  accompanied  or  followed  him.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Illinois  were  inviting,  and  accordingly 
the  first  settlements  were  made  in  that  region.  The  exact  date  is 
uncertain. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
traders  passed  down  south  from  the  St.  Joseph's  to  Eel  river  and 
Wabash ;  and  a  report  *  of  La  Salle  to  Frontenac,  made  perhaps 
in  1682,  mentions  the  route  by  the  Maumee  and  Wabash,  as  the 
most  direct  to  the  Mississippi.  That  route  was  indeed  established 
in  1716 ;  but  of  the  date  of  settlements  on  the  Lower  "Wabash, 
there  is  no  certain  information.  The  uncertainly  that  is  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  Vincennesfis  a  case  in  point.  Volney, 
by  conjecture,  fixes  the  settlement  of  Vincennes  about  1786;  J 
Bishop  Brute,  of  Indiana,  speaks  of  a  missionary  station  there  in 
1700,  and  adds,  "The  friendly  tribes  and  traders  called  to  Canada 
or  protection,  and  then  M.  de  Vincennes  came  with  a  detachment, 
I  think,  of  Carignan,  and  was  killed  in  1786."  ||  Mr.  Bancroft  says 
a  military  establishment  was  formed  there  in  1716,  and  in  1742,  a 
settlement  of  herdsmen  took  place.  §  Judge  Law  regards  the  post 
as  dating  back  to  1710  or  1711,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Ohio  settlement,  and  quotes  also  an  Act  of  Sale,  existing  at 
Kaskaskia,  which,  in  January,  1785,  speaks  of  M.  de  Yinsenne,  as 
"  Commandant  au  Poste  de  Ouabache."  T    Again,  in  a  petition 


*  Heimepiii's  New  Disooyery,  Loudon,  1698,  p.  812. 

f  Ch&-pe-ka*keh  (Brush  Wood,)  was  the  Indian  name  of  Vincennes,  and  was  the  seat 
of  **■?  ggrr"^^-''^'^^8  Indians. 
J  Volney's  View,  p.  886. 
II  Bntler's  Kenbeckj,  Introduction,  XIX,  note. 
2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  846. 
f  Law's  Address,  p.  21. 
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of  the  old  inhabitants  at  Vincennes,  dated  in  November,  1798,  is 

found  the  settlement  spoken  of,  as  having  been  made  before  1742 ;  * 

and  such  is  the  general  voice  of  tradition.     On  the  other  hand, 

Charlevoix,  who  records  the  death  of  Vincennes,  which  took  place 

among  the  Q^gl^j^gg;^,  in  1786,  makes  no  mention  of  any  post  on 

the  Wabash,  or  any  missionary  station  there;  neither  does  he 

maris:  any  upon  his  map,  although  he  gives  even  the  British  forts 

upon  the  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.    Vivier,  in  1750,  says  nothing 

of  any  mission  on  the  "Wabash,  although  writing  in  respect  to 

western  missions,  and  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  fort  upon  the 

"Ouabache."    By  this,  it  is  true,  he  meant  doubtless  the  Ohio, 

but  how  natural  to  refer  to  the  post  at  Vincennes,  if  one  existed. 

In  a  voliune  of  "Memoires"  on  Louisiana,  compiled  fipom  the 

minutes  of  M.  Dumont,  and  published  in  Paris,  in  1758,  but 

probably  prepared  in  1749,  though  there  is  an  account  of  the 

"Wabash,  or  St  Jerome,  its  rise  and  course,  and  the  use  made  of  it 

by  the  traders,  not  a  word  is  found  touching  any  fort,  settlement 

or  station  on  it.    Vaudreuil,  when  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1751 

mentions  even  then  no  post  on  the  Wabash,  although  he  speaks  of 

the  need  of  a  post  on  the  Ohio,  uear  to  where  Fort  Massac,  or 

Massacre,  was  built  afterward,  and   names  Fort  Miami,  on  the 

Maumee.f    Still  further,  in  "  The  Present  State  of  Forth  America," 

a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  1756,  with  which  is  a  map  of 

the  French  posts  in  the  west,  it  is  stated  that  in  1750  a  fort  was 

founded  at  Vincennes,  and  that  in  1754,  three  hundred  families 

were  sent  to  settle  in  that  region. 

The  records  of  the  church  of  St.  Francois  Xavier,  at  Vincennes, 
show  no  earlier  date  than  1749.  They  are  given  :|:  as  interesting 
memoriak  of  western  history. 


*  American  State  Papers,  XVI,  82. 

f  There  -were  four  places  called  ''Miami,"  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  St  Joseph 
and  Ste.  Marie,  in  Indiana,  now  called  Fort  Wayne. 

The  second  was  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Joseph's  river  of  Michigan. 

The  third  was  on  the  Illinois  riyer,  and  placed  by  Charleyoiz  on  his  Map  of  New 
France,  1728. 

The  fourth  was  the  fort  erected  by  the  British,  early  in  1794,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

Some  of  the  authorities  quoted,  by  the  "  Ouabache"  mean  the  Ohio  river,  which  had 
the  name  of  "  Ouabaehe,**  in  French  and  English  documents  until  about  1786. 

X  These  records  were  ftmiished  to  the  publisher  through  the  politeness  of  Rev.  £. 
Audmin,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Xarier*s  Church,  at  Vincennes.  But  few  of  the  old  records 
of  the  early  French  missions  are  available.  In  1840,  the  publisher  visited  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiseman,  of  St  Mary's  Seminary,  in  Missouri,  to  inquire  for  the  materials  of  the  early 
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'^  In  tlie  year  one  thousand  eeven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  on 
the  21at  day  of  April,  after  having  published  three  bans,  between 
Julien  Trotiiier  Des  Rivieres,  son  of  Julien  Trothier  Des  Rivieres, 
of  the  Parish  of  Montreal,  andJosette  Marie,  daughter  of  Antoine 
Marie  and  Marianne  Chicamiee,  her  father  and  mother,  residing  in 
this  parish ;  there  having  been  no  impediment,  I^  the  undersigned, 
missionary  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  doing  the  duties  of  Curate, 
having  received  their  mutual  consent  of  marriage,  give  unto  them 
the  nuptial  benediction,  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Holy  Church.  In  the  presence  of  Monsieurs  De  St.  Ange,  Lieu- 
tenant of  a  detached  company  of  Marine,  Commandment  of  Post 
Vincennes,  and  of  Jean  Baptiste  Guilbert,  Toussaint,  Antoine 
Bouchard,  Jean  B.  Pudet,  Louis  Gervais. 

S.  L.  MEURDf,  Jesidte. 

"Witnesses  who  did  sign  with  me. 

St.  Akos,  Commandant  of  Post  Vincennes. 

J.   C.    RiDDAY, 

Louis  Gervais, 

BoXJGHAItn, 

PiLLATEAXJX." 

^^  On  the  4th  of  June,  1749,  I  baptized  Jean  Baptiste,  son  of 
Pierre  Yiapichagane,  ^^  Little  Chief,"  and  Catharine  Mskicse.  The 
god-father  and  mother  were  Francois  Fillatrauz  and  Marie  Mikil- 
chensecse  Laframboise. 

SEBAST.  LUD.  MEURIN,  S.  Jr 

**1,  the  undersigned,  gave  the  nuptial  benediction  to  Pierre 
Yiapichagane,  Little  Ohief^  and  Msldcse,  united  previously  by  a 
natural  marriage,  June  26th,  1749. 

S.  L.  MEURIN,  Jr 

Prom  this  date  until  1780,  after  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  there 

were  about  fifty  marriages  of  the  French,  and  one  more  only  of  the 

.  Indians,  (in  July,  1749,)  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  baptisms,  a 


hUtoiy  of  those  misdonB,  and  was  informed  hj  him  that  after  a  great  flood  of  the  western 
waters,  during  the  French  domination  of  Louisiana,  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
emigrated  from  New  Orleans  became  alarmed  and  returned  thither,  and,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  olergj,  carried  the  greater  portion  of  the  mission  and  church  records  wilh 
them,  for  greater  safety.  There  they  were  deposited  in  a  Tault  of  the  principal  church 
of  that  place,  where  they  remained  for  many  years  untouched.  When  afterward  they 
were  brought  to  light  and  examined,  it  was  discoTered  that  they  were  entirely  decom- 
posed by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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portion  of  whom  were  adults.    lu  the  same  period  there  are 
recorded  the  baptisms  of  sixteen  Indian  slaves  and  four  Africans. 

Among  these  records  is  the  following  statement : 

"Pierre  Godere,  son  of  Francois  Qodere  and  Agnes  Richard, 
was  born  at  Ouias,  and  married  the  5th  of  May,  1760,  at  Vincennes, 
to  Susan  Bolon,  daughter  o£  Gabriel  Bolon  and  Susan  Menard — 
which  Susan  Menard  was  bom  at  St.  Joseph,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  Indiana." 

In  the  same  church  is  found  the  following,  being  the  earliest 
records  of  the  settlement  at  Ouitenon :  * 

*'  To-day,  21st  of  the  month  of  May,  feast  of  Whit-Sunday,  of  the 
year  1762, 1  baptized,  solemnly,  Charles  Mary,  the  legitimate  son  of 
Charles  Boneau,  and  of  Genevieve  Dudevoir,  who  have  settled  at 
this  post ;  said  child  being  born  yesterday  evening  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  god-father  was  M.  Francois  Mary  Merchant,  Esquire,  Sire  De 
Ligneris,  Captain  of  In&ntry,  commanding  for  the  king  at  this 
post.  The  god-mother,  Elizabeth  Cardinal,  wife  of  Claude 
Dudevoir,  and  grandmother  to  the  child. 

Done  at  Ouitenon,  the  year  and  day  above  mentioned. 
Signed,  P.  DTJ  JAUNAT, 

Missuynary  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Charles  Bonbau,  Marchant  Des  Ligneris. 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  La  Salle,  Allouez,  with  some  traders, 
located  themselves  at  the  site  of  Eiaskaskia,  which  was  named 
"  the  Village  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin." 
In  1690,  Gravier  succeeded  Allouez,  and  Pinet  established  a  mis- 
sion at  Cahokia,  then  called  ^'iN'otre  Dame  des  Kahokias."  Basle 
came  to  Kaskaskia  in  1692,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  mission 
for  two  years ;  and  subsequently  Marest  succeeded  him,  and  was 
remaining  there  in  1712 ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
seems  to  have  had  all  the  missions  under  his  charge.  During  the 
same  period,  Bibourde  and  Mambre  were  employed  mainly,  it  is 
probable,  about  Fort  St.  Louis.  The  success  of  these  missions  was, 
it  appears  from  the  letters  of  the  missionaries,  not  flattering,  but 
they  served  as  points  of  attraction  for  the  French  traders  in  the 
west ;  and  accordingly  Kaskaskia,  in  1712,  had  become  a  village ; 
land  titles  were  acquired,  and  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
Blinois. 


*  Wah-wee-ah-tenon  iras  the  {ndian  name  of  the  residence  of  Onias,  and  was  a  French 
missionary  station  and  fort 
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The  treaty  of  Ryswick  contained  a  claim  of  jurisdiction,  on  the 
part  of  England,  over  the  Iroquois ;  but  the  French  afterward  dis- 
regarded the  claim,  and  sought,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  secure  a  peace  with,  and  an  ascendency  over,  that  powerful  con- 
federacy. They  were  successful,  and  in  1700  a  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  De  Callieres  between  the  French  and  their  allies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  j^gajigis  on  the  other;  by  which  the  French 
secured  peace  and  trade  with  all  the  tribes  from  the  English  bor- 
ders  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  possession  of  the  line  of  the  lakes. 
To  secure  the  benefits  of  that  treaty  to  France,  De  Callieres  sent 
out  De  la  M otte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  one  hundred 
colonists,  to  take  possession  of  the  Detroit  river.  In  July  of  that 
year,  he  arrived,  and  built  a  fort,  which  he  named  Ponchartrain, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Detroit.  In  1705,  Cadillac  was 
invested  by  the  king  with  authority  to  cede  the  lands  about  that 
post  to  French  settlers.  The  terms  of  one  of  these  grants*  will 
show  the  tenure  by  which  they  were  held,  and  will  illustrate  the 
policy  the  French  government  pursued  in  regard  to  its  colonies, 
and  the  meager  encouragement  it  bestowed  upon  the  great  interest 
of  agriculture.  The  grantee  was  bound  to  pay  a  r^nt  of  fifteen 
livres  a  year,  in  peltries,  to  the  crown  forever;  to  improve  the 
grant  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract ;  to  plant 
a  May-pole,  on  May-day,  in  each  year,  before  the  door  of  the 
manor-house ;  to  make  fences  for  his  grant  in  a  prescribed  manner, 
and,  when  required,  to  assist  in  making  his  neighbors'  fences.  He 
was  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  articles  of  merchandise,  carried  to  or 
from  Montreal,  through  servants,  clerks,  or  foreigners ;  to  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  ten  years,  at  the  business  of  a  blacksmith, 
locksmith,  armorer,  or  brewer ;  to  sell  brandy  to  the  Indians ;  or 
to  mortgage  the  land  without  consent  of  the  government.  The 
crown  reserved  the  property  of  all  minerals,  and  of  timber  for 
military  purposes.  The  grantor  reserved  the  right  of  hunting  rab- 
bits, hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants ;  and  the  right  to  grind  all 
the  grain  produced  on  the  land,  receiving  toll  according  to  the 
custom  of  Paris.  On  every  sale  of  the  land  a  tax  was  levied,  and 
the  government  reserved  the  right  to  take  precedence  of  any  buyer, 
and  take  the  land  at  the  price  offered.  Agriculture,  under  such 
restrictions  as  these,  could  not  prosper.  At  Detroit,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  !N"ew  France,  except  in  favored  localities,  the  cultivation 


*  Dillon's  Indiana,  p.  29. 
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of  the  soil  was  neglected,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was  directed 
to  trade,  mining,  and  hunting;  aind,  consequently,  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  the  French  were  found  unable  to  contend  with  the 
more  powerful  and  more  compact  colonies  of  the  English.  The 
climate  and  scenery  of  Detroit,  nevertheless,  invited  emigration ; 
a  French  village  grew  up  around  Fort  Ponchartrain ;  a  village  of 
Herons  and  one  of  Qttawas  were  built  under  the  protection  of  the 
fort ;  and  Detroit  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  French 
posts  in  the  west  In  1713,  the  Foxes  from  the  west  attacked  the 
fort,  then  under  the  command  of  Du  Boison.*  The  fort  was  de- 
fended by  only  twenty  men,  till  Du  Boison  was  enabled  to  collect 
a  force  from  the  friendly  tribes,  and  the  hostile  band  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  warriors  were  put  to  death,  their  women  and 
children  were  divided  among  the  victors. 

Aside  from  the  permanent  settlements  of  Detroit,  Yincennes, 
and  the  Illinois,  explorations  were  made,  and  in  some  instances 
posts  established,  at  different  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  In  1695,  La  Seurf  was  sent  out  to  establish  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  whose  acquaintance  had 
been  made  by  Hennepin,  in  1680«  For  this  purpose  he  established 
a  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa ;  left 
there  a  garrison,  and,  after  exploring  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St 
Pierre  for  forty  leagues,  where  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  cop- 
per mines,  he  returned  to  Montreal,  with  a  chief  of  the  Chippewas 
and  one  of  the  Sigux.  A  treaty  was  made  between  these,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  tribes,  and  Frontenac;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  La  Seur  should  return  to  the  St  Peter's  in  the  next  year ;  but 
the  Sipux  chief  died  during  the  winter,  and  he  returned  to  France 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  opening  the  mines  he  had  discovered. 
He  received  his  commission  in  1697,  and  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
was  captured  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  threw  his  commission 
overboard,  to  avoid  a  discovery  of  his  plans.  After  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  he  returned  to  France,  received  a  new  commission,  in 
1698,  and  joined  the  expedition  of  D'Iberville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  that  river,  under  the 
direction  of  L'Huillior,  contractor-general  of  the  crown,  with  thirty 
workmen,  to  the  mines.    On  the  12th  of  July,  1700,  he  set  out  to 


*  Da  Boison's  report,  Detroit,  1S45. 
f  Long's  Expedition,  toL  2,  p.  818. 
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ascend  the  river,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  reached  the  mouth  of 
Blue  Earth  river,  forty-four  leagues  up  the  St.  Peter's,  and  on  the 
14th  finished  a  fort,  which  he  named  L'Huillier.  In  the  spring  he 
opened  the  mine,  and  in  twenty-two  days  secured  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  supposed  copper  ore,  of  which  four  thousand  were 
selected,  and  with  that  La  Seur  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
arrived  at  its  mouth  on  the  10th  of  February,  1702.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  the  forts,  L'Huillier  and  La  Beur,  were  maintained,  but 
it  is  probable  that  no  further  effort  was  made  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  in  that  region,  and  that  they  were  deserted. 

Up  the  Missouri,  early  explorations  were  made.*  Dutisne  passed 
up  the  Salene  river,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  villages 
of  the  Osages,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  j^awnees,  Poncas  and 
Missourig,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  In  1705,  Le 
Seur  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas ;  was  well 
received  by  the  Missouri^  and  Kansas,  and  opened  a  profitable  trade 
with  them.  These  movements  of  the  French  to  the  West,  and 
especially  up  the  Missouri,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards. 
"  The  Spaniards,  desirous  of  removing  an  active  neighbor  from  the 
vicinity  of  !N"ew  Mexico,  induced  them,  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  scheme 
of  forming  a  considerable  colony  far  beyond  the  boundaries,  within 
which  they  had  hitherto  confined  themselves.  The  numerous  cara- 
vans that  were  to  compose  this  colony,  set  out  from  Santa  Fe. 
They  directed  their  march  toward  the  Osages.  whom  they  wished 
to  induce  to  take  up  arms  against  their  eternal  enemies,  the  M^a- 
gougp,  whose  territory  they  had  resolved  to  occupy.  The  Spaniards 
missed  their  way,  and  came  directly  to  that  nation,  the  ruin  of 
which  they  were  meditating ;  and,  mistaking  these  Jndians  for  the 
gsages,  communicated  their  design  without  any  reserve.  The 
chief  of  the  Missooris,  who  became  acquainted  by  this  singulcu* 
mistake,  with  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  dis- 
sembled his  resentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  promoting  ihe  success  of  their  undertaking,  and  only 
desired  eight  and  forty  hoars  to  assemble  his  warriors.  When 
they  were  armed  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  they  fell  upon 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amused  with  sports,  and  slew  them 
in  their  sleep.  All  were  massacred,  *without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex ;  the  chaplain,  who  alone  escaped  the  slaughter,  owed  his  preser- 


*  Da  Pimti  LonisUna. 
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vatioD  to  the  singularity  of  his  dress.  This  catastrophe  having 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Louisiana  on  the  side  where  it  was  most 
threatened,  the  colony  could  only  be  molested  by  the  natives ;  but 
these,  although  more  numerous  at  that  time  than  they  are  in  our 
day,  from .  a  destitution  of  firearms,  were  not  very  formidable. 
Furthermore,  they  were  divided  into  several  nations,  all  of  them 
feeble  and  at  enmity  with  each  other,  though  separated  by  immense 
deserts."  *  The  settlements  of  Upper  Louisiana,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  post  at  Detroit,  under  a  military  commandment,  were 
without  any  definite  political  organization  before  the  year  1718. 
At  that  time  the  company  of  the  West  sent  out  Boisbriant  as 
intendant,  with  a  small  force  to  the  Illinois,  to  establish  a  post,  and 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  colony.  In  the  same  year,  he  estab- 
lished a  post  on  the  Mississippi,  fifteen  miles  above  the  village  of 
Kaskaskia,  which  he  named  Fort  Chartres.  The  fort,  which  was 
first  built  of  wood,  was  badly  located.  It  was  on  an  alluvial  bottom, 
on  a  site  subject  to  inundation,  on  a  river  whose  banks  were  con- 
stantly changing,  and  was  valueless  as  a  defense  against  civilized 
foes;  but  doubtless  served  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  government 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements. 

The  company  of  the  West  was  formed  with  the  special  purpose 
of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana;  and  the  upper 
Louisiana  was  regarded  as  especially  rich  in  minerals.  To  open 
and  work  them,  Philip  Francis  Renault  was  sent  out,  in  1719,  with 
two  hundred  mechanics,  miners  and  laborers.  On  his  way,  he 
bought,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  five  hundred  slaves  at  St. 
Domingo,  for  working  the  mines,  and  arrived  at  the  Illinois  in  1720. 
This  was  the  first  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territory  of 
the  North  West ;  about  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  the 
South  West,  and  there  soon  acquired  a  permanent  establishment. 
Of  course,  in  the  first  instance  hbre  as  elsewhere,  it  existed  without 
law,  but  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  subsequent  legislation. 
The  "ordinance  for  the  government  and  administration  of  justice, 
police  discipline  and  traffic  in  negro  slaves,  in  the  province  of 
Louisiana^"  though  sufficiently  cruel  to  disgrabe  even  a  French 
king  of  the  old  regime,  yet  compares  favorably  with  the  slave  codes 
of  a  later  day. 

"Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  all 


*  Abbe  RajnaL 
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present,  and  to  come,  greeting:  The  Directors  of  the  Indies  Com- 
pany having  represented  that  the  province  and  colony  of  Louisiana 
is  extensively  settled  by  a  great  number  of  our  subjects  lyho  employ 
jQCgro  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  have  deemed  it  con- 
sistent with  our  authority  and  justice,  for  the  protection  of  that 
colony,  to  establish  there  a  system  of  laws  in  order  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  regalate 
the  estate  and  condition  of  slaves  in  the  said  country.  And  desiring 
to  provide  therefor,  and  show  our  subjects  residing  there,  and 
those  who  may  settle  there  in  future,  that,  although  they  dwell  in 
regions  infinitely  remote,  we  are  always  present  to  them  by  the 
extent  of  our  sovereignty  and  by  our  earnest  study  to  yield  them 
aid.  For  these  reasons,  and  others,  moving  us  thereunto,  by  the 
advice  of  our  council,  and  from  our  certain  knowledge,  plenary 
power  and  royal  authority,  we  have  enacted,  ordained  and  decreed, 
and  do  enact,  ordain  and  decree  in  our  will  and  pleasure,  a^ 
follows :  * 

'^  All  slaves  who  may  be  in  our  said  province,  shall  be  educated 
in  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  be  baptized. 

^*We  command  those  colonists  who  purchase  slaves  recently 
imported,  thus  to  have  them  instructed  and  baptized  within  a 
reasonable  time,  under  pain  of  an  arbitrary  fine.  We  charge  the 
directors  general  of  said  company,  and  all  our  officers,  to  enforce 
this  strictly. 

"We  prohibit  any  other  religious  rites  than  those  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Roman  Catholic  Church;  requiring  that  those  who  violate 
this,  shall  be  punished  as  rebels,  disobedient  to  our  commands.  We 
prohibit  all  meetings  for  this  purpose.  Such  we  declare  to  be 
unlawful  and  seditious  assemblages,  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
inflicted  upon  masters  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  it  with  respect  to 
their  slaves. 

"Ifo  overseers  shall  be  set  over  the  negroes  to  prevent  their  pro- 
fessing the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  such  slaves  by  the  masters  appointing  such  overseers, 
and  of  arbitrarily  punishing  the  overseers  who  shall  have  accepted 
said  superintendence. 

"We  admonish  all  our  subjects,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  to 
observe,  scrupulously,  Sundays  and  holidays.  We  prohibit  their 
laboring,  or  causing  their  slaves  to  labor,  on  those  days,  (from  the 
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hour  of  midnight  to  the  followicg  midnight)  in  i^e  culture  of  the 
sol],  or  any  other  service,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  and  arbitrary 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  masters,  together  with  forfeiture 
of  those  slaves  who  shall  be  detected  by  our  officers  at  work.  Reserv- 
ing to  them,  nevertheless,  the  privilege  of  sending  their  slaves  to 
market. 

"We  prohibit  white  subjects  of  both  sexes,  from  contracting 
marriages  with  the  blacks,  under  pain  of  punishment  and  an  arbi- 
trary fine,  and  we  prohibit  all  Chaplains  of  vessels,  priests  and 
missionaries,  whether  secular  or  regular,  from  solemnizing  marriages 
between  them. 

"We  also  /prohibit  our  white  subjects  as  well  as  blacks,  affran- 
chized,  or  bom  firee,  from  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  the 
slaves ;  enacting  that  those  who  shall  have  had  one  or  more  chil- 
dren by  such  cohabitation,  shall  be  severally  condemned,  as  well  as 
the  master  pennitting  it,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  livres. 
And,  if  they  are  masters  of  the  slaves,  by  whom  they  shall  have  such 
children,  we  decree  that,  beside  the  fine,  they  be  deprived  of  both 
the  slave  and  children,  who  shall  be  adjudged  the  property  of  the 
hospital  of  the  district,  without  the  capacity  of  subsequent  afiSran- 
ehisement.  Provided,  that  this  article  is  of  none  effect,  when  the 
black  man,  either  freo-born  or  manumitted,  who  was  not  married 
during  such  cohabitation  with  his  slave,  shall  espouse  her  acfcording 
to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  church;  which  act  shall  affmnchise 
her,  and  make  her  children  free  and  le^timate. 

"Masters  shall  be  obliged  to  inter  in  holy  ground,  within  the 
cemeteries  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  their  slaves  who  have  been 
baptized. 

"It  is  our  will  that  the  officers  of  our  Superior  Council  of  Louisi- 
ana, shall  furnish  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the 
quality  of  clothing,  it  is  proper  for  masters  to  furnish  their  slaves, 
in  order  that  we  may  enact  a  statute  thereupon.  In  the  meantime, 
we  permit  said  officers  to  regulate,  by  express  provision,  said  food 
and  raiment;  interdicting  the  giving  of  any  kind  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  masters  to  said  slaves,  in  lieu  of  said  victuals  and 
clothing. 

"We  forbid,  in  like  manner,  their  releasing  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  feeding  and  supporting  said  slaves,  by  permitting  them 
to  labor  a  certain  day  in  the  week  on  their  own  account. 

"  Slaves  who  are  not  fed,  clad  and  maintained  by  their  masters, 
may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Procureur  General  of  said  council, 
or  the  officers  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  place  their  complaints  in 
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their  hands;  upon  which,  and  even  of  their  own  accord,  if  the 
notice  shall  have  come  to  them  in  some  other  way,  the  master  shall 
be  prosecuted  on  motion  of  the  Procureur  General,  without  cost; 
which  course  we  direct  to  he  pursued  in  case  of  crimes  and  cruel 
treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters. 

"Slaves- enfeebled  by  old  age,  sickness,  or  otherwise,  whether 
the  debility  be  incurable  or  not,  shall  be  maintained  and  supported 
by  their  masters;  and,  in  case  they  have  abandoned  them,  said 
slaves  shall  be  quartered  upon  the  nearest  hospital,  to  which  their 
masters  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  eight  sous  per  day  for  the  main* 
tenance  and  support  of  each  slave — ^for  the  payment  of  which  sum 
said  hospital  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  plantations  of  said  masters, 
into  whose  possession  soever  they  may  pass. 

"We  decree  that  the  husband,  his  wife,  and  their  children  under 
age,  cannot  be  seized  and  sold  separately,  if  they  are  all  within  the 
power  of  one  and  the  same  master — declaring  void,  seizures  and 
separate  sales  which  may  be  made  of  them.  This  role,  it  is  our 
will,  should  govern  in  voluntary  sales,  under  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  effecting  such  sales,  of  surrendering  that  one  or  those  over 
whom  they  had  control,  who  are  adjudged  to  the  purchasers,  with- 
out  being  compelled  to  pay  any  remainder  due  upon  the  price  of 
sale. 

"  It  is  also  our  will,  that  slaves  of  the  age  of  forty  years  and 
upward,  to  that  of  sixty,  attached  to  the  lands  and  tenements,  and 
engaged  in  actual  labor  there,  shall  not  be  seized  for  any  other 
debt  than  what  may  be  due  upon  the  price  of  their  original  pur- 
chase, unless  the  lands  and  tenements  were  actually  seized;  in 
which  case  we  direct  that  they  be  included  in  the  actual  seizure, 
and  prohibit,  as  nullities,  all  proceedings  by  actual  distress  and 
adjudication  by  decree  upon  the  lands  and  tenements,  without 
embracing  the  slaves  of  the  aforesaid  age  engaged  there  in  actual 
service. 

"We  direct  all  guardians,  both  noblemen  and  commoners, 
tenants,  lessees,  and  others,  enjoying  the  profit  of  lands  to  which 
are  attached  slaves,  who  labor  thereupon,  to  govern  them  in  a 
parental  manner;  in  consideration  of  which  they  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled, after  their  term  of  management  has  expired,  to  account  for 
those  who  have  died,  or  been  enfeebled  by  sickness,  old  age,  or 
otherwise,  without  fault  of  theirs ;  but  they  may  not  retain  as  profits 
for  their  advantage,  the  children  bom  of  said  slaves  during  their 
term  of  administration,  whom  we  direct  to  be  maintained  and  given 
up  to  those  who  are  their  owners  and  proprietors." 
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Of  the  years  which  followed,  there  is  little  that  is  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  JJlinois;  but  its  condition  in  1750  may  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  written  in  that  year  by  Father  Vivier.  Writing 
**  Aux  Illinois,"  six  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  June  8th,  1750, 
Vivier  says:  "We  have  here  whites,  negroes  andjndians,  to  say 
nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are  five  French  villages,'  and  three 
villages  of  the  natives,  within  a  space  of  twenty-one  leagues,  situ- 
ated between  the  Mississippi  and  another  river  called  the  Karka- 
diad  (Elaskaskias.)  In  the  five  French  villages  are,  perhaps,  eleven 
hundred  whites,  tibree  hundred  blacks,  and  some  sixty  red  slaves 
or  savages.  The  three  I^jpois  towns  do  not  contain  more  than 
eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.  Most  of  the  French  till  the  soil ; 
they  raise  wheat,'*'  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  and  live  like  princes. 
Three  times  as  much  is  produced  as  can  be  consumed  ;t  and  great 
quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  sent  to  New  Orleans."  In  this 
letter,  also,  Vivier  says  that  which  shows  Father  Marest's  fears  of 
French  influence  over  the  .Indian  neophytes  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Of  the  three  JUinois  towns,  he  tells  us,  one  was  given 
up  by  the  missionaries  as  beyond  hope,  and  in  a  second,  but  a  poor 
harvest  rewarded  their  labors ;  and  all  was  owing  to  the  bad  example 
of  the  French,  and  the  introduction  by  them  of  ardent  spirits.  J 


*  Imlaj  Bftys  that  in  1746,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  floor,  equal  to  4,286 
barrels,  were  exported  from  niinois  to  New  Orleans. 

f  In  1769,  the  French  at  the  Blinois  made  upward  of  one  hundred  hogsheads  strong 
wine  from  the  American  wild  grape. — Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ceuim,  1851. 

}  Brandy  and  rum  entered  largely  into  the  commerce  of  Louisiana,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  those  articles  were  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Blinois,  for  thelndian  trade, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  domination. 


PERIOD    II. 
1698—1766. 

The  .French  title  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  rested  upon  the 
fiftct  of  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  the  fact  of  occu- 
pation, and  upon  their  construction  of  the  respective  treaties  of 
Byswick,  Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  English  claims  to  the 
same  region  were  hased  on  the  fact  of  a  prior  occupation  of  the 
corresponding  coast,  on  an  opposite  construction  of  the  same 
treaties,  and  on  alleged  cession  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The 
rights  acquired  by  discovery  were  conventional,  and  in  equity  were 
good  only  between  European  powers,  and  could  not  aifect  the  rights 
of  the  natives;  but  the  distinction  was  disregarded  by  both  the 
French  and  English  governments ;  and  the  inquiry  of  the  Indian 
chief  embodies  the  whol^  controversy  in  brief:  "Where  are  the 
Indian  lands,  since  the  French  claim  all  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  English  all  on  the  south  side  of  it?" 

The  English  charters  granted  to  all  the  original  colonies  expressly 
extended  their  grants  westward  to  the  South  Sea,  and  the  claims 
thus  set  up  to  the  "West,  though  held  in  abeyance,  were  never  relin- 
quished. The  English  colonies  were  fixed  agricultural  communi- 
ties. The  French  colonies  were  rather  trading,  military  and 
missionary  establishments.  And  this  fact  furnishes  in  part  the 
reason  why  the  French  were  familiar  with  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  before  the  English  passed  the  Alleghenies. 

Explorations  west  of  the  Alleghenies  were,  however,  made  at 
different  times  during  the  period  of  the  French  occupation,  mainly 
through  individual  enterprise,  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
home  government  to  colonize  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

•  A  volume  called  "A  Description  of  the  English  province  of  Caro- 
lana,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French  called  La 
Louisiane.  as  also  of  the  great  and  famous  river  Meschacebe,  or 
Mississippi,  the  five  vast  navigable  lakes  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  together  with  an  account  of  the  commodities  of  the 
growth  and  production  of  the  said  province,* '  was  published  by  Daniel 
Coxe,  at  London,  in  1722.  Charles  L,  in  1630,  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  all  that  part  of  America  lying  between  thirty-one 
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and  thirty-six  degrees  north  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea,  out  of  the 
limits  of  which  the  province  of  Carolina  was  afterward  taken.  This 
large  grant  was  conveyed  in  1638  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  claim,  it  appears  *  that  Colonel  Wood,  of  Virginia, 
from  1654  to  1664,  explored  several  branches  of  the  Ohio  and 
"M^schacebe,"  the  authority  for  which  is  a  journal  of  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  who  was  employed  by  Col.  Wood — ^that  there  was  in  existence 
before  1676,  the  journal  of  some  one  who  had  explored  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Yellow,  or  Missouri  river— that  in  1678  several  persons 
went  from  New  England  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  beyond  the  Meschaeebe,  and  on  their  return  rendered 
an  account  of  the  government  at  Boston.  Further,  that  Coxe  him- 
self, and  through  his  agents,  had  entered  the  valley  from  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvania,  that  in  1698  he  had  fitted  out  two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Barr,  one  of  which  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi one  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  English  designed  to  make  a 
settlement  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  on  the  "Meschaeebe,"  but 
that  the  death  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  frustrated  the  project.  It  is  the  main  object  of  "The 
Description  of  Carolana,"  which  was  written  by  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  describe  the  topography  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  from 
the  journals  and  reports  of  all  these  explorers;  and,  though  he 
borrows  evidently  from  the  French  explorations,  yet  there  is  an 
exactness  in  his  descriptions,  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  journals  on  which  it  is  based.  There  is  even  a  remarkable 
sagacity  and  foresight  in  some  of  its  allusions  and  suggestions. 
The  south  pass  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  marked  as  a  great 
conveniency ;  there  are  tracts  of  country  in  the  West  "that  would 
suit  very  well  with  camels ; "  the  great  importance  of  the  cotton 
culture  is  afiirmed ;  even  the  gold  of  California  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Tet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  English  vessel  met  by  Bienville  at  the 
"English  turn,"  the  description  of  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Barr,  there  is  no  corroboration  of 
any  of  these  statements. 

The  policy  of  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley  was  for  a  time 
neglected.    It  was  revived  by  Alexander  Spottswood,  f  who  was^ 


*  Coxe's  Memorial  to  King  William,  in  1699. 
f  Gr&hame's  Colonial  Histoi^. 
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in  ITlOy  made  Governor  of  Yirgiuia.  Bpottawood  was  gifted  with 
more  than  prdinary  foresight  and  breadth  of  view.  The  purpose, 
even  then  entertained  by  the  French,  of  enclosing  the  English 
colonies  within  the  moantains,  did  not  escape  his  penetration,  and 
accordingly  he  proposed  a  system  of  measures  to  counteract  their 
schemes.  Through  his  representation,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
\Yas  induced  to  make  appropriations  to  defray  the  expense  of  an 
exploration  of  the  Alleghenies,  then  popularly  believed  to  be 
impaseaUe,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  to  the  valley 
beyond.  Gov.  Spottswood  led  the  expedition  in  person.  A  prac- 
ticable pass  was  discovered,  a  route  was  marked  out  for  future 
emigrants,  and  the  party  returned  to  Williamsburg.  There,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  events  Spottswood  established  the  '^Transmontane 
Order,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  conferred  the  honor 
of  this  novel  knighthood  on  each  of  the  companions  of  his  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  allusion  to  the  horse  shoes  they  used,  which  were  not 
employed  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Eastern  Virginia,  he  gave,  as  the 
badge  of  the  order,  a  golden  horse  shoe,  inscribed  with  the  motto, 
"<Sfc  jnrai  transeendere  monies.'*  With  more  wisdom,  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  English  government,  in  which,  with  great 
force  and  acuteness,  he  exposed  the  French  scheme  of  military  occu- 
pation, foretold  the  course  they  would  pursue  in  the  effort  to  limit 
the  English  colonies  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  advised  the  building 
of  a  chain  of  forts  across  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  formation  of  settle- 
mjents  to  counteract  them.  Nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  his 
suggestions,  his  recall  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  favorite 
plans,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  of  under  the  pressure  of  other 
affairs.  Forty  years  later,  the  British  colonies  had  occasion  to 
remember  the  policy  of  Governor  Spottswood,  and  to  regret  that 
it  was  so  thoughtlessly  abandoned. 

Individuals,  however,  from  time  to  time  passed  into  the  valley, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  location.  There  are  vague  accounts 
that  English  traders  were  known  on  the  Ohio  as  early,  perhaps,  as 
1780.  In  1742,  John  Howard  crossed  the  mountains  from  Vir- 
ginia, descended  the  Ohio  in  a  skin  canoe,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French  on  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after  that  time  traders 
undoubtedly  began  to  flock  thither  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   In  1748,  Conrad  Weiser,*  a  German  of  Herenberg,  who 


*  Barly  Historj  of  PennqrlTania,  App.  10. 
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had  in  early  life  acquired  the  Mohaiyk  tongue,  by  a  residence 
among  them,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  8ha^aneea>  on  {he 
Ohio.  Mr.  "Weiser  proceeded  to  Logstown,*  a  Shawanee  village 
on  the  ndrth  side  of  the  Ohio,  seventeen  miles  below  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  delivered  presents 
to  them,  and  received  assurances  of  their  support  against  the  French. 

But  the  principal  ground  of  claim  of  the  British  to  the  country 
west  of  the  AUeghenies,  was  by  treaties  of  purchase  from  the 
"  Five  ^fitions."  or  Iroquois.  This  was  the  only  confederacy  of 
Indian  tribes  that  deserved  the  name  of  government  in  this  part  of 
North  America.  They  had  the  rude  elements  of  a  confederated 
republic,  and  they  were  the  conquerors  of  most  of  the  other  tribes 
from  Lower  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  and  even  beyond.  Different 
from  the  policy  of  all  the  other  tribes,  they  left  the  conquered 
nations  to  manage  their  own  internal  aflairs  as  they  might  choose, 
but  exacted  tributes,  and  especially  claimed  the  right  as  conquerors 
to  dispose  of  their  country.  On  this  right  the  "^vvb  Nations  sold, 
in  treaty  with  the  British  authorities,  the  country  on  the  Ohio, 
including  Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  a  large  part  of  Illinois, 
and  the  country  along  the  northern  lakes  into  Upper  Canada. 

"Waiving  for  the  present  all  questions  as  to  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  it  is  a  fact  now  fully  established,  that  this  confederacy  did 
set  up  claims  to  the  whole  country  now  embraced  in  Kentucky  and 
Western  Virginia  north  of  the  Cherokee,  claims,  and  the  North- 
western Territory,  except  a  district  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  a 
small  section  in  Southwestern  Illinois,  which  was  claimed  and 
held  by  the  Miaiqi  confederacy. 

In  1684,  Lord  Howard,  Governor  of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty  with 
the  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  when,  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Dungan,  Governor  of  New  York,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  nation,  f  They  made  a  deed  of  sale, 
by  treaty,  to  the  British  government  of  a  vast  tract  of  country 
south  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  extending  across  Lake 
Huron  into  Canada.  Another  formal  deed  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  national  confederacy  in  1T26,  by  which 
their  lands  were  conveyed  in  trust  to  England,  "  to  be  protected 


*  Weiser's  JonrnaL    Earlj  History  of  PennsylTania.  App.  12. 
t  «  Plain  Facts/'— Philadolphia»  1781,  pp.  22,  28. 
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and  defended  by  his  majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs."* 

If  the  Six  yfttiona  had  a  good  claim  to  the  western  country, 
there  coald  be  bnt  little  doubt  that  England  was  justified  in  defend- 
ing that  country  against  the  French,  as  France,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  had  agreed  not  to  invade  the  lands  of  Britain's  Indian 
allies.  This  claim  of  the  ISew  York  savages  has  been  disputed ; 
but  the  evidence  nevertheless  is  very  strong,  that,  before  1680,  the 
Six  Nations  had  overrun  the  western  lands,  and  were  dreaded  from 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  to  the  Ohio,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 
In  1678,  AUouez  and  Dablon  found  the  Miami^  upon  Lake  Michi- 
gan, fearing  a  visit  from  the  Iroquois.  In  1680,  La  Salle  found 
them  .on  the  Illinois.  The  upper  Ohio  was  called  by  the  early 
'  French  the  river  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  was  long  unexplored  for 
fear  of  their  hostility.  And  the  evidence  from  many  sources  is 
conclusive,  that  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  rendered  strong  by  the 
arms  they  received  from  the  Dutch  of  [New  York,  overran  not  only 
the  regions  north  and  south  of  their  original  seats,  but  tiiat  they, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  extended  their 
conquests  and  incursions  to  the  Mississippi.  But  they  retained  no 
fixed  possession  of  the  regions  they  had  thus  overrun,  and,  indeed, 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  over  the  western  tribes,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  arms  they  furnished  to  them,  confederacies 
were  formed  against  the  Jroquois ;  they  were  confined  within  nar- 
rower limits,  and  their  title  to  such  extended  regions,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  extinguished. 

But  some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the  British, 
as  having  actually  been  purchased.  This  purchase  was  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  when  a  treaty  was 
held  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  Kations,  relative  to  some 
alleged  settlements  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Indian  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  of  which  there  is  a  very 
good  and  graphic  account,  written  by  Witham  Marshe,  who  went 
as  secretary  with  the  commissioners  for  Maryland.  The  Maryland 
commissioners  reached  Lancaster  upon  the  21st  of  June,  before 
either  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ^rginia  commissioners, 
or  the  Indians  had  arrived ;  though  all  but  the  natives  came  that 
evening. 


*  This  may  be  found  at  length  in  PownalVs  **  Administration  of  the  Colonies,'*  fourth 
edition. 
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The  next  forenoon  wore  wearily  away,  and  all  were  glad  to  sit 
down,  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  dinner  in  the  court-house^  which  the 
Virginians  gave  their  friends,  and  from  which  not  many  were 
drawn,  even  by  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  who  came,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  and  fifby-tw€(,  with  squaws  and  little  children 
on  horseback,  and  with  their  fire-arms,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
tomahawks,  and,  as  they  passed  the  court-house,  invited  the  white 
men  with  a  song  to  renew  their  former  treaties.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  vacant  lots  had  been  chosen  for  the  savages  to  build 
their  wigwams  upon,  and  thither  they  marched  on,  with  Conrad 
liVeiser,  their  friend  and  interpreter,*  while  the  Virginians  "  drank 
the  loyal  healths,"  and  finished  their  entertainment.  A  scene  of 
festivity  and  drunkenness  of  the  Indians  followed,  which  continued 
at  intervals  for  several  days.  It  appears,  however,  in  Marahe's 
journal,  that  the  chiefs  ^^  narrowly  scanned"  the  goods  paid  by  the 
commissioners  of  Maryland  for  the  lands  that  colony  purchased, 
amounting  to  JS220,  Pennsylvania  currency.  The  commissionera 
of  Virginia  paid  £200  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods,  with  a 
promise  that  as  settlements  increased  mqre  should  be  paid.  The 
commissioners  from  Virginia,  at  this  treaty  of  Lancaster,  were  Col. 
Thomas  Lee  and  Col.  William  Beverly. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  upon  which,  as  a  comer-stone, 
the  claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  West^  by  purchase,  rested ;  and 
upon  this,  and  the  grant  from  the  Six  Kations.  Great  Britain  relied 
in  all  subsequent  steps. 

The  SljAwanee  Jndians,  on  the  Ohio,  who  had  long  shown  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  to  the  English,  and  subserviency  to  the  French 
cause,  now  openly  assumed  a  hostile  character.  Peter  Chartiez,  a 
half-blood  and  trader,  was  a  French  spy,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1748,  he  endeavored  to  engage  the  Shawanees  in 
war  with  the  Six  Nations.  This  offense  was  overlooked  by  the 
Pennsylvania  government,  from  an  apprehension  that  his  punish- 
ment would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  violence  to  their  traders ;  but 
being  reprimanded  by  Governor  Thomas,  for  some  other  impro- 
priety, he  became  alarmed,  fled  to  the  ghawanees,  and  persuaded 
them  to  declare  for  the  French.  Soon  after,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  of  their  warriors,  he  lay  in  wait  on  the  Allegheny  river 
for  the  provincial  traders,  captured  two  of  them,  and,  exhibiting  a 
captain's  commission  from  France,  seized  their  property  to  the 
value  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 


*  Early  HiBtory  of  Pennsjlyania. 
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As  settlemeDtB  extended,  and  the  Jndianfl  became  more  hostile, 
the  promise  of  farther  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and  Weiser  was 
setit  across  the  AUeghenies  to  Logstown,  in  1748,  with  presents, 
to  conciliate  them;  and  to  sound  them,  probably,  as  to  their 
feeKng  with  regard  to  large  settlements  in  the  West,  which  some 
Virginians,  with  Col.  Thomas  Lee,  the  Lancaster  commissioner,  at 
their  head,  were  then  contemplating.    The  object  of  these  propo- 
sed settlements,  was  not  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  Jndian  trade,  which,  with  all  its  profits,  had  till  that  time 
heen  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  half  civilized,  half  savage, 
v^ho,  through  the  Iroquois,  had  from  the  earliest  period  penetrated 
to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  competed  everywhere  with  the  French 
for  skins  and  furs.    It  was  now  proposed  in  Virginia,  to  supersede 
these  beyond  the  mountains,  by  means  of  a  great  company,  which 
should  hold  lands  and  build  trading-houses,  import  European 
goods  regularly,  and  export  the  furs  of  the  West,  in  return,  to 
London.    Accordingly,  after  Weiser's  conference  with  the  Jndians 
at  Logstown,  which  was  favorable  to  their  views,  Thomas  Lee, 
with  twelve  other  Virginians,  among  whom  were  Lawrence  and 
Augustine,  brothers  of  George  Washington,  and  also  Mr.  Hanbury,- 
of  London,  formed  an  association  which  they  called  the  "  Ohio 
Company,"  and  in  1T48,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  beyond 
the  mountains.    This  petition  was  approved  by  the  monarch,  and 
the  government  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  grant  to  the  petitioners 
half  a  million  of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony,  beyond 
the  AUeghenies,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  located 
at  once.    This  portion  was  to  be  held  for  ten  years,  free  of  quit- 
rent,  provided  the  company  would  put  there  one  hundred  families 
within  seven  years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  to  protect  the  settle- 
ment; all  which  the  company  proposed,  and  prepared  to  do  at 
once,  and  sent  to  London  foi;  a  cargo  suited  to  the  Indian  trade, 
which  was  to  come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  November,  1749. 

Other  companies  were  also  formed  about  this  time  in  Virginia, 
to  colonize  the  West.  Upon  the  12th  of  June,  1749,  a  grant  of 
800,000  acres,  from  the  line  of  Canada,  on  the  north  and  west,  was 
made  to  the  Loyal  Company;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  October, 
1761,  another  of  100,000  acres  to  the  Greenbriar  Company. 

But  the  French  were  not  blind  all  this  while.  They  saw,  that 
if  the  British  once  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Ohio,  they  might 
not  only  prevent  their  settiements  upon  it,  but  must  at  last  come 
upon  their  lower  posts,  and  so  the  battle  be  fought  sooner  or  later. 
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To  the  danger  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  "West,  Vandrenil, 
the  French  governor,  had  been  long  alive.  Upon  the  10th  of  May, 
1744,  'he  wrote  home  representing  the  consequences  that  must 
come  from  allowing  the  British  to  build  a  trading-house  among  the 
Creeks;  and,  in  November,  1748,  he  anticipated  their  seizure  of 
Fort  Prudhomme,  which  was  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the  Ohio. 
Nor  was  it  for  mere  sickly  missionary  stations  that  the  governor 
feared;  for,  in  the  year  last  named,  the  nji^QJa  settlements,  few  as 
they  were,  sent  flour  and  corn,  the  hams  of  hogs  and  bears,  pickled 
pork  and  beef,  myrtle  wax,  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  some  little  buffalo  wool,  venison,  poultry,  bear's 
grease,  oil,  skins,  and  coarse  fiirs  to  the  New  Orleans  market. 
Even  in  1746,  from  five  to  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  according 
to  one  authority,  and  two  thousand  according  to  another,  went 
thither  from  Illinois,  convoys  annually  going  down  in  December 
with  the  produce.  Having  these  fears,  and  seeing  the  danger  of 
the  late  movements  of  the  British,  Q^llisoniere,  then  governor  of 
Canada,  determined  to  place  along  the  Ohio,  evidences  of  the 
French  claim  to,  and  possession  of  the  country;  and  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1749,  sent  Louis  Celeron  with  a  party 
of  soldiers,  to  place  plates  of  lead,  on  which  were  written  the  claims 
'  of  France,  in  the  mounds,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers- 
One  of  these  plates  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum ; 
another  at  Venango.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  latter : 

"In  the  year  1749,  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  we, 
Celeron,  commandant  of  a  detachment  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis 
of  Gallisoniere,  commander-in-chief  of  New  France,  to  establish 
tranquillity  in  certain  Indian  villages  of  these  cantons,  have  buried 
this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Toradakoin,  this  twenty-ninth 
of  July,  near  the  River  Ohio,  otherwise  Beautiful  River,  as  a 
monument  of  renewal  of  possession  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
said  river,  and  all  its  tributaries;  and  of  all  the  land  on  both  sides, 
aa  far  as  the  sources  of  said  rivers;  inasmuch  as  the  preceding 
Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed  it,  and  maintained  it  by  their  arms 
and  by  treaties ;  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix 
La  Chapelle." 

The  claim  of  England  and  her  cdlonies  to  the  same  region,  was 
thus  stated:*    "That  all  the  lands,  or  countries  "Westward  from 


*  Colonial  Records  of  PennsylTama. 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  between  48  and  84  degrees 
North  Latitude,  were  expressly  included  in  the  grant  of  King 
James  the  First,  to  divers  of  his  Subjects,  so  long  since  as  the  year 
1606,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  1620 ;  and  under  this  gi-ant,  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  claims  extent  so  far  "West  as  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  ancient  Colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay^  and  Connecticut,  were 
by  their  respective  charters  made  to  extend  to  the  said  South  Sea, 
so  that  not  only  the  right  to  the  Sea  Coast,  but  to  all  the  Inland 
Countries  from  Sea  to  Sea,  has  at  all  times  been  asserted  by  the 
Crown  of  England." 

To  make  good  their  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  in  this 
manner  claimed,  the  French  made  early  and  vigorous  efforts  to 
occupy,  and  fortify  themselves  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  these  efforts  maybe  inferred  from  a  deposition  of  Stephen 
Coffen,  who  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  among  them,  made  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1754,  to  Col.  Johnston,  at  New  York.  Aside  from 
the  information  it  contains,  it  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  olden  time. 

"Stephen  Coffen  of  fall  age  being  duly  sworn  deposeth  and 
saith :  that  he  was  taken  Prisoner  by  the  French  and  Indians  of 
Canada  at  Menis,  in  the  Year  1747,  under  the  Command  of  Major 
Noble,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to  an  Jndian  Village  called 
Actagouche  about  Fifteen  Leagues  to  the  Westward  of  Chebucta, 
where  he  was  kept  three  Weeks  Prisoner;  from  thence  was  carried 
to  a  French  Settlement  called  Beaubasin,  where  the  French  had  a 
Wooden  Fort  then  Garrisoned  with  Twenty-Five  Men  ;  remained 
there  Two  Months;  from  thence  they  took  him  to  Gaspey,  a  con- 
siderable Fishing  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  near  to  the  ' 
Entrance  of  the  River ;  there  are  about  Three  Hundred  Families 
settled  there;  they  kept  him  there  working  near  Four  Years;  then 
he  was  brought  to  a  place  called  Bamouski,  inhabited  by  about 
Twenty-Five  French  Families,  from  which  Place  he  sailed  two 
Years  to  and  from  Quebec  in  a  Sloop  carrying  Beaver  and  Furrs, 
Salmon,  4*^  to  Quebec,  and  in  return  brought  back  Brandy,  Dry 
Goods,  &^;  during  the  Time  of  the  Deponent's  residing  at  Quebec 
he  said  it  was  commonly  talked  or  reported  that  they  the  French 
intended  to  settle  as  many  Families  as  they  could  to  the  Westward, 
to  make  up  for  the  Loss  of  Two  of  their  Towns  sunk  in  the  West 
Indies  by  an  Earthquake.  The  Deponent  further  saith  that  the 
l^avigation  up  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  is  very  dangerous,  particu- 
larly so  at  the  Isle  auz  Coudres  and  the  Isle  Orleans;  the  Korth 
Side  of  the  former  is  the  best  IfTavigationy  the  South  Side  being  very 
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rapid  and  rocky,  and  the  Channel  not  above  Two  Hundred  Yards 
wide,  about  bix  Fathom  Water,  whereas  in  the  North  Channel  there 
is  Fifteen  Fathom;  at  the  North  East  End  of  the  latter  begin  Two 
Sand  Banks,  which  extend  a  League  down  said  River;  the  Channel 
is  between  both  Banks,  and  pretty  near  the  Middle  of  the  River, 
from  thence  to  the  Town  of  Quebec  good  Navigation,  being  Fifteen 
Fathom  all  the  Way.  The  Deponent  says  there  is  no  possibility 
of  going  up  said  River  without  the  Tide  serves  or  a  strong  North- 
East  Wind,  especially  at  the  Two  aforementioned  Islands.  In 
September,  1752,  the  Deponent  was  in  Quebec  and  endeavoring  to 
agree  with  some  Indians  to  convey  him  to  his  own  country.  New 
England,  which  the  Indians  acquainted  the  Governor  of,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  Goal,  where  he  lay  three  Months.  At  the 
Time  of  his  Releasement  the  French  were  preparing  for  a  March  to 
Belle  Riviere,  or  Ohio,  when  he  oflfered  his  Service,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Governor  General  Le  Cain.  He  the  said  General 
setting  out  for  Mont  Real  about  the  Third  of  January,  1758,  to 
view  and  forward  the  Forces;  the  Deponent  applied  to  Major  Ram- 
say for  Liberty  to  go  with  the  Army  to  Ohio,  who  told  him  he 
would  ask  the  Lieutenant  De  Rouy,  who  agreed  to  it,  upon  which 
he  was  equipped  as  a  Soldier  and  sent  with  a  Detachment  of  Three 
Hundred  Men  to  Montreal,  under  the  Command  or  Monsieur  Ba- 
beer,  who  set  off  immediately  with  said  Command  by  Land  and  Ice 
for  Lake  Erie ;  they  in  their  Way  stopped  a  couple  of  Days  to 
refresh  themselves  at  Cadarahqui  Fort,  also  at  Taranto  on  the 
North  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  then  at  Niagara  Fort  Fifteen  Days ; 
from  thence  set  off  by  Water,  being  April,  and  arrived  at  Chada- 
koin,  on  Lake  Erie,  where  they  were  ordered  to  fell  Timber  and 
prepare  it  for  building  a  Fort  there  according  to  the  Governor's 
Instructions ;  but  Mr.  Morang  coming  up  with  Five  Hundred  Men 
and  Twenty  Indians  put  a  Stop  to  the  erecting  a  Fort  at  that  Place 
by  reason  of  his  not  liking  the  Situation,  and  the  River  of  Chada- 
koins  being  too  shallow  to  carry  any  Craft  with  Provisions,  k'^  to 
Belle  Riviere.  The  Deponent  says  there  arose  a  warm  Debate 
between  Messieurs  Babeer  and  Morang  thereon,  the  first  insisting 
on  building  a  Fort  there  agreeable  to  his  Instructions,  otherwise 
on  Morang's  giving  him  an  Instrument  in  Writing  to  satisfy  the 
Governor  in  that  Point,  which  Morang  did,  and  then  ordered  Mon- 
sieur Mercie,  who  was  both  Commissary  and  Engineer,  to  go  aloqg 
said  Lake  and  look  for  a  good  Situation,  which  he  found  and  re- 
tamed  in  three  days,  it  being  Fifteen  Leagues  to  the  South-West 
of  Chadakoin;  they  were  then  all  ordered  to  repair  thither;  when 
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tbe J  arrived  there  were  about  Twenty  Indians  fishing  in  the  Lake, 
who  immediately  quit  it  on  seeing  the  French;  they  fell  to  Work 
and  built  a  square  Fort  of  Chesnut  Logs,  squared  and  lapped  over 
each  other  to  the  Height  of  Fifteen  Feet,  it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  square — ^a  Log  House  in  each  Square— a  Gate  to  the 
Southward  and  another  to  the  If  orth ward,  not  one  Port  Hole  cut  in 
any  Part  of  it  when  finished — ^they  called  it  Fort  Le  Presque  lale. 
The  Indians  who  came  from  Canada  with  them  returned  very 
much  out  of  Temper,  owing  as  it  vas  said  among  the  Army  to 
Morang's  dogged  Behavior  and  ill  Usage  of  them  (but  they  the 
Indians  said  at  Oswego  it  was  owing  to  the  French's  misleading 
them  by  telling  them  Falsehoods,  which  they  said  they  had  now 
found  out)  and  left  them.  As  soon  as  the  Fort  was  finished  they 
marched  Southward,  cutting  a  Waggon  Road  through  a  fine  level 
Country  twenty-one  Miles  to  the  Eiver  aux  Boeufe  (leaving  Cap- 
tain Derponteney  with  an  hundred  Men  to  garrison  the  Fort  La 
Briske  Isle) ;  they  fell  to  Work  cutting  Timber,  Boards,  &**•  for 
another  Fort,  while  Mr.  Morang  ordered  Monsieur  Bite  with  Fifty 
Men  to  a  Place  called  by  the  Indjans  Ganagarahbare,  or  the  Banks 
of  Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  aux  Boeu&  empties  into  it;  in  the 
meantime  Morang  had  IS'inety  large  Boats  or  Battoes  made  to  carry 
down  the  Baggage  and  Provisions,  &;^  to  said  Place.  Monsieur 
Bite  on  coihing  to  said  Indian  Place  was  asked  what  he  wanted  or 
intended.  He,  upon  answering  it  was  their  Father  the  Govemcir 
of  Canada's  Intention  to  build  a  Trading  House  for  their  and  aU 
their  Brethren's  Conveniency,  was  told  by  the  ludians  that  the 
Lands  were  their's,  and  that  they  would  not  have  them  build  upon 
it.  The  said  Monsieur  Bite  returning,  met  two  Englishmen,  Tzar 
ders,  with  their  Horses  and  Goods,  whom  they  Bound  and  brought 
Prisoners  to  Morang,  who  ordered  them  to  Canada  in  Irons.  Th^ 
said  Bite  reported  to  Morang  the  Situation  was  good,  but  the  Wa- 
ter in  the  River  aux  Boeuf  too  low  at  that  time  to  cariy  down  any 
Craft  with  Provisions,  &;*^;  a  few  Days  after  the  deponent  says  that 
about  one  hundred  Indians  called  by  the  French  the  Loos^  camis 
to  the  Fort  La  Riviere  aux  Bceufi'  to  see  what  the  French  were 
doing;  that  Monsieur  Morang  treated  them  very  kindly,  and  theii 
asked  them  to  carry  down  some  Stores,  &*^  to  the  Bdle  Rivie^re 
on  Horseback  for  Payment,  which  he  immediately  advanced  them 
on  their  undertaking  to  do  it.  They  set  off  with  full  Loads,  but 
never  delivered  them  to  the  French,  which  incensed  them  very 
much,  being  not  only  a  Loss  but  a  great  Disappointment.  Mo- 
rang, a  man  of  a  very  peevish,  cholerick  Disposition,  meeting  wiih 
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those  and  other  Crosses,  and  finding  the  Season  of  the  Year  too 
fer  advanced  to  build  the  Third  Fort,  called  all  his  Officers  together 
and  told  them  that  as  he  had  engaged  and  firmly  promised  the 
Governor  to  finish  the  Three  Forts  that  Season,  arid  not  being  able 
to  fulfil  the  same  was  both  Afraid  and  Ashamed  to  return  to  Can- 
ada, being  sensible  he  had  now  forfeited  the  Governor's  Favour  for 
ever;  wherefore  rather  than  live  in  Disgrace  he  begged  they  would 
take  him  (as  he  then  sat  in  a  Carriage  made  for  him,  being  veiy 
Sick  some  time)  and  seat  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Fort  and  then 
set  Fire  to  it  and  let  him.perish  in  the  Flames,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Officers,  who  (the  Deponent  says)  had  not  the  least  regard 
for  him,  as  he  had  behaved  very  ill  to  them  all  in  general.  The 
Deponent  ftirther  Saith  that  about  eight  Days  before  he  left  the 
Fort  La  Briske  Isle,  Chevalier  Le  Crake  arrived  Express  from 
Canada  in  a  Birch  Canoe  worked  by  Ten  Men,  with  Orders  (as  the 
Deponent  afterwards  heard)  from  the  Governor  Le  Cain  to  Morang 
to  make  all  the  Preparation  possible  against  the  Spring  of  the  Year 
to  build  them  Two  Forts  at  Chadokoin  one  of  them  by  Lake  Erie 
the  other  at  the  End  of  the  Carrying  Place  at  Lake  Chadokoin, 
which  Carrying  Place  is  Fifteen  Miles  from  one  Lake  to  the  Other. 
The  said  Chevalier  brought  for  Monsieur  Morang  a  Cross  of  Saint 
Louis  which  the  Rest  of  the  Officers  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
until  the  Governor  was  acquainted  of  his  Conduct  and  Beha- 
viour. The  Chevalier  returned  immediately  to  Canada.  After 
which,  the  Deponent  saith,  when  the  Fort  La  Riviere  aux  B(bu& 
was  finished  (which  is  built  of  Wood  Stockadoed  Triangularwise. 
and  has  Two  Log  Houses  in  the  inside).  Monsieur  Morang  ordered 
all  the  P^^rty  to  return  to  Canada  for  the  Winter  Season  except 
Three  Hundred  Men  which  he  kept  to  Garrison  both  Forts  and 
prepare  Materials  against  the  Spring  for  the  building  other  Forts. 
He  also  sent  Jean  Coeur,  an  Officer  and  Literpreter,  to  stay  the 
Winter  among  the  Lidians  on  Ohio,  in  order  to  prevail  with  them 
not  only  to  allow  the  Building  Forts  on  their  Lands,  but  also  to 
persw^e  them  if  possible  to  join  the  French  Literest  against  the 
English.  The  Deponent  further  saith  that  on  the  twenty  eighth  of 
October  last  he  set  off  for  Canada  under  the  Command  of  Captain 
Deman,  who  had  the  Command  of  twenty  two  Battoes  with  twenty 
Men  in  each  Battoe,  the  Remainder  being  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Men  followed  in  a  few  Days,  the  thirtieth  arrived  at  Chada- 
koin,  where  they  stayed  four  Days,  during  which  Time  Monsieur 
Peon  with  Two  Hundred  Men  cut  a  Waggon  Road  over  the  Car- 
rying Place  fit>m  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Chadakoin,  being  fifteen 
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Miles,  viewed  the  Situation,  which  proved  to  their  liking,  so  set  off 
November  the  Third  for  Niagara  where  We  arrived  the  Sixth.  It 
is  a  very  poor  rotten  old  Wooden  Fort  with  Twenty-Five  Men  in 
it,  they  talked  of  rebuilding  it  next  Summer.  We  left  Fifty  Men 
there  to  build  Battoes  for  the  Army  against  the  Spring,  also  a  Store 
House  for  Provisions,  Stores,  4*^  staid  here  two  Days,  then  set  off 
for  Canada.  All  Hands  being  fatigued  with  rowing  all  night, 
ordered  to  put  ashore  to  Breakfast  within  a  Mile  of  Oswego  Garri- 
son. At  which  Time  the  Deponent  saith  that  He  with  a  French- 
man slipped  off  and  got  to  the  Fort,  where  they  were  both  concealed 
until  the  Army  passed ;  from  thence  he  came  here.  The  Deponent 
further  saith  that  beside  the  Three  Hundred  Men  with  which  he 
went  up  first  under  the  Command  of  Monsieur  Babeer,  and  the 
Five  Hundred  Men  Morang  brought  up  afterwards,  there  came  at 
different  Times  with  Stores,  k^  Seven  Hundred  more,  which  made 
in  all  Fifteen  Hundred  Men,  Three  Hundred  of  which  remained  to 
Garrison  the  Two  Forts,  Fifty  at  Niagara,  the  Rest  all  returned  to 
Canada,  and  talked  of  going  up  again  this  Winter,  so  as  to  be 
there  the  beginning  of  April.  They  had  Two  Six  Pounders  and 
Seven  Four  Pounders  which  they  intended  to  have  planted  in  the 
Fort  at  Ganagarahhare,  which  was  to  have  been  called  the  Gover- 
nor's Fort,  but  as  that  was  not  built  they  left  the  Guns  in  the  Fort 
La  Riviere  aux  Boeufs,  where  Morang  commands ;  further  the  De- 
ponent saith  not" 

Thus  the  issue  between  the  French  and  English  was  made  up. 
It  admitted  no  compromise,  but  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  To 
that,  however,  neither  party  desired  an  immediate  appeal,  but  both 
sought  rather  to  establish  and  fortify  their  interests,  and  to  concili- 
ate the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  fall  of  1750,  the  Ohio  Company  sent 
out  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  regions  west  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  instructed  to  examine  the  passes,  to  trace  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  to  mark  the  falls,  to  seek  for  valuable  lands,  to  observe  the , 
strength,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Jndian  tribes.  He 
visited  Logstown,  where  he  was  received  with  jealousy,  passed  over 
to  the  MuskinguQi,  where  he  found  a  village  of  the  Ottawas  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  a  village  of  the  Wyandots  divided  in  sentiment. 
There  he  met  Croghan,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  concert  they  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs,  and  received 
assurance  of  the  friendship  of  the  tribe.  ]!Text,  they  passed  to  the 
^hawanee  towns  on  %he  Spigto^  received  assurances  of  friendship 
from  them,  and  then  crossed  the  Mian^  valley.  ^^  Nothing,"  said 
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they,  ^^is  wanting  bat  cultivation  to  make  it  a  most  delightfal 
country/'  They  crossed  the  Great  Miami  on  a  raft  of  logs,  and 
visited  Piqua^  the  chief  town  of  the  Pickawillanies,  and  here  they 
made  treaties  with  the  Piauft^  and  representatives  of  the  We^ 
(Ouias,)  and  Piankeshaws.  While  there,  a  deputation  of  the  Otta- 
wa^  appeared  to  solicit  an  alliance  of  the  Mianyi  confederacy  with 
the  French.  They  were  repulsed^  however,  by  the  address  and 
promises  of  the  English  agents,  and  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe  sent 
back  a  message  with  Gist,  that  their  friendship  should  stand  like 
the  mountains.  Croghan  returned,  Gist  followed  the  Miami  to  its 
mouth,  passed  down  the  Ohio  river  until  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fiedls,  then  returned  by  way  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  over  the 
highlands  of  Kentuc^  to  Yir^nia^  in  May,  1751,  having  visited 
the  Mittgoes,  Delawares^  Wyandots.  Phi^"^"^1^^°  ^i^^  Miamis,  pro- 
posed a  union  among  these  tribes,  and  appointed  a  geneTaT council 
at  Logstown,  to  form  an  alliance  among  themselves  and  with 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  some  traders  had  established  themselves  at  Lari- 
mie's  store,  or  Pickawillany,*  some  forty-seven  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Dayton,  Ohio*  A  party  of  Frenckjind  their  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  allies  demanded  them  of  the  Miamis  as  unauthorized 
intruders  on  French  lands.  The  MIabV^  refased,  a  battle  ensued, 
fourteen  of  them  were  killed,  the  traders  were  taken  and  carried  to 
Canada,  or,  as  one  account  says,  burned.  It  is  probable  those 
traders  were  from  Pennsylvania,  since  that  province  made  a  gift  of 
condolence  to  the  T^^gigtwees  for  those  slain  in  their  defense. 

Blood  bad  now  been  shed,  and  both  parties  became  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  West.  The  English,  on 
their  part,  determined  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  a  title  to  the 
lands  they  wished  to  occupy,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  Messrs. 
Fry,  Lomax  and  Patton,  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  natives  at  Logstown,  to  learn  what  they  objected  to 
in  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  was  said  they  complained, 
and  to  settle  all  difficulties.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  commissioners 
met  the  red  men  at  Logstown,  a  little  village,  seventeen  miles  below 
Pittsburgh,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  descending.  It  had  long 
been  a  trading  point,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians  in 
1750.  Here  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  produced,  and  the  sales  of 
the  western  lands  insisted  upon;  but  the  chiefis  said  that '' they  bad 


*  Others  affirm  that  this  murder  of  the  English  traders  vas  committed  at  a  post  o^ 
the  Maamee,  and  others  oa  the  Allegheny.    There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  spot. 
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not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the  warrior's  soad,  which  ran  at  the 
foot  of  the  Allegheny  ridge/'  The  oommiBsioners  then  offered 
goods  for  a  ratification  of  the  Lancaster  treaty ;  spoke  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  nsed  all  their  persua- 
sions to  secure  the  land  wanted.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  Indians 
replied:  "They  recognized  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it,  but  denied  that  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  western  lands  being  conveyed  to  the  English 
by  that  deed,  and  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty 
of  1744."  "However,"  said  the  savages,  "as  the  French  have 
already  struck  the  Twigtwees,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your 
assistance  and  protection,  and  wish  you  would  build  a  fort  at  once 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio."  But  this  permission  was  not  what  the 
Virginians  wanted ;  they  took  aside  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who 
was  a  son  of  the  famous  Catharine  Montour,  and  a  chibf  among  the 
Six  Nations,  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  fel- 
lows. By  that  mean«  they  were  induced  to  treat,  and  upon  the  18th 
of  June,  they  all  united  in  signing  a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster 
treaty  in  Us  fuU  extent^  consenting  to  a  settlement  south-east  of  the 
Ohio,  and  covenanting  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  them. 
By  such  means  was  obtained  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
the  Ohio  valley. 

All  this  time  the  two  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  in  a 
professed  state  "of  profound  peace;"  and  commissioners  were  at 
Paris  trying  to  out-maneuver  one  another  with  regard  to  the  dispu- 
ted landjs  in  America,  though  in  the  West  all  looked  like  war. 
The  English  indeed  outwitted  the  Jndians,  and  secured  themselves, 
as  they  thought,  by  their  politic  conduct.  But  the  French  proved, 
that  they  knew  best  how  to  manage  the  natives ;  and,  though  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  old  hatred  felt  towards  them  by  the  8i^ 
^ations^  and  though  they  had  by  no  means  refrained  from  strong 
acts,  marching  through  the  midst  of  the  Iroquois  country,  attacking 
the  T^igtwees.  and  seizing  the  English  traders,  they  did  succeed, 
as  the  British  never  did,  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  their  cause. 
An  old  chief  of  the  gix  JTatiops  said  at  Easton,  in  1758:  "The 
Jndians  on  the  Ohio  left  you  because  of  your  own  fault.  "When 
we  heard  the  French  were  coming,  we  asked  you  for  help  and 
arms,  but  we  did  not  get  them.  The  French  came,  they  treated 
ntf  kindly,  and  gained  our  affections.  The  governor  of  Virginia 
settied  on  our  lands  for  his  own  benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted 
help,  jforsook  us." 

So  stood  matters  at  the  close  of  1752.    The  English  had  secured 
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a  title  to  the  Indian  lands  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  and  Gist  was  at 
work  laying  out  a  town  and  fort  there,  on  Chartier's  Creek,  about 
two  miles  below  the  fork.  Eleven  families  also  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  settle  at  the  point  where  Gist  had  fixed  his  own 
Residence,  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Toughiogheny. 
Goods,  too,  had  come  from  England  for  the  Ohio  Company,  which, 
however,  they  dared  not  carry  beyond  Wills'  creek,  the  point 
where  Cumberland  now  stands,  whence  they  were  taken  by  the 
traders  and  Indians ;  and  there  were  even  some  prospects  of  a  road 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering  cannon  and 
stores  upon  Lake  Erie,  and,  without  treaties  or  deeds  for  land, 
were  gaining  the  good  will  of  even  inimical  tribes,  and  preparing, 
when  all  was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.  Some  of  the  savages,  it  is 
true,  remonstrated.  They  said  they  did  not  understand  this 
dispute  between  the  Europeans,  as  to  which  of  them  the  western 
lands  belonged,  for  they  did  not  belong  to  either.  But  the  French 
bullied  and  flattered,  when  it  served  their  turn,  and  all  the  while 
went  on  with  their  preparations,  which  were  in  an  advanced  state 
early  in  1753. 

These  consisted  of  a  line  of  forts  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
Of  these,,  as  has  been  seen,  Presquille  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  Le  Bceuf,  on  French  creek,  on  the  site  of  Waterford,  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek,  on  the  Allegheny,  on  the  site  of  Franklin,  Venango  county, 
were  built  later  in  the  same  year.  Opposite  Fort  Venango,  Henry 
de  Courcy  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  a  map  preserved  in  Quebec, 
Fort  Michault  was  built  about  the  same  time. 

In  May  of  that  year,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  movements,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
derived,  in  part,  at  least,  from  Montour,  who  had  been  present  at 
a  conference  between  the  French  and  Indians  relative  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  West.  The  Assembly,  thereupon,  voted  six  hundred 
pounds  for  distribution  among  the  tribes,  besides  two  hundred  for 
the  presents  of  condolence  to  the  Twigtwees.  This  money  was 
not  sent,  but  Conrad  Weiser  was  dispatched  in  August,  to  learn 
the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Ohio  savages.  Virginia  was  moving 
also.  In  June,  or  earlier,  a  commissioner  was  sent  westward  to 
meet  the  French,  and  ask  how  they  dared  to  invade  his  Majesty's 
province.  The  messenger  went  to  Logstown,  but  was  afraid  to 
go  up  the  Allegheny,  as  instructed.     Trent  was  also  sent  with 
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gnns,  powder,  shot  and  clothing,  for  the  friendly  Indians ;  and 
then  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  fact,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  French, 
and  their  burial  of  medals  in  proof  of  it.  While  these  measures 
were  taken,  another  treaty  with  the  wild  men  of  the  debatable 
land  was  also  in  contemplation ;  and  in  September,  1768,  William 
Fairfax,  met  their  deputies  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  he 
concluded  a  trealy,  on  which  was  an  endorsement,  stating  that 
such  was  their  feeling,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  mention  to  them 
either  the  Lancaster  or  the  Logstown  treaty.*  In  the  month  follow- 
ing, however,  a  more  satisfactory  interview  took  place  at  Carlisle, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Iroouois,  Delawares.  Sbaj^aaggs, 
Twigtwees,  and  Wyandots,  and  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  At 
this  meeting  the  attack  on  the  Twigtwees  and  the  plans  of  theFrench 
were  discussed,  and  a  treaty  concluded.  The  Indians  had  sent  three 
messages  to  the  French,  warning  them  away;  the  reply  was,  that 
they  were  coming  to  build  forts  at  "  Wenengo,"  (Venango,)  Moh- 
ongiala  forks,  (Pittsburgh,)  Logstown,  and  Beaver  Creek.  The 
red  men  complained  of  the  traders  as  too  scattered,  and  killing 
them  with  rum;  they  wished  only  three  trading  stations,  viz: 
mouth  of  "Mohongely,"  (Pittsburgh,)  Logstown,  and  mouth  of 
Conawa. 

These  encroachments  of  the  French  on  what  was  regarded  as 
English  territory,  created  much  agitation  in  the  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially in  Virginia.  The  purpose  of  the  French  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary corden  around  the  English  colonies,  and  thus  prevent  their 
extension  over  the  mountains,  was  clearly  seen,  and  it  was  inferred 
that  this  purpose  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  measures 
already  planned  by  the  French  court  to  reduce  all  North  America 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  Under  these  circumstances.  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  determined  to  send  a^  messenger  to  the  French 
posts,  to  demand  of  the  French  commandant  his  designs,  and  to 
observe  the  amount  and  disposition  of  his  forces.  George  Wash- 
ington, then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  selected  for  this  under- 
taking. His  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  his  acquaintance  with 
frontier  life,  and  the  marked  traits  of  character  he  had  displayed, 
were  the  qualities  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
governor,  and  that  fitted  him  for  his  dangerous  mission.  The  fol- 
lowing instructions  will  indicate  the  nature  and  purposes  of  his 
mission. 

Plain  Facts,  p.  44. 
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^'  Whereas  I  have  received  information  of  a  body  of  French  forces 
being  assembled  in  a  hostile  manner  on  the  river  Ohio,  intending 
by  force  of  arms  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  said  river,  vrithin  this 
territory,  and  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain — 

^^  These  are  therefore  to  require  and  direct  you,  the  aaid  George 
Washington,  forthwith  to  repair  to  Logstown,  on  the  said  river 
Ohio,  and  having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said  French 
forces  have  posted  themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place ; 
and  being  there  arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together  with 
my  letter,  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  demand  an  answer  thereto. 

"On  your  arrival  at  Logstown,  you  are  to  address  yourself  to  the 
Half-King,  to  Monacatoocha,  and  other  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations, 
acquainting  them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and  deliver  my  letter  to 
the  French  commanding  officer,  and  desiring  the  said  chiefs  to  ap- 
point you  a  sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be  your  safeguard, 
as  near  the  French  as  you  may  desire,  and  await  your  further 
directions. 

"You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  and  force  of  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country;  how  they  are  likely 
to  be  assisted  from  Canada,  and  what  are  the  difficulties  and  con- 
veniences of  that  communication,  and  the  time  required  for  it. 

"Tou  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed  what  forts  the 
French  have  erected,  and  where;  how  they  are  garrisoned  and 
appointed,  and  what  is  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
Logstown ;  and  from  the  best  intelligence  you  can  procure,  you  are 
to  learn  what  gave  occasion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French ;  how 
they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pretensions  are. 

"  When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you  the  necessary 
and  required  dispatches,  you  are  to  desire  of  him  a  proper  guard  to 
protect  you  as  far  on  your  return  as  you  may  judge  for  your  safety, 
against  any  straggling  Lidi^us  or  hunters  that  may  be  ignorant  of 
your  character  and  molest  you. 

"Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiations,  and  safe  and 
speedy  return,  I  am,  Ac. 

EGBERT  DDTWIDDIE." 

"  Williamsburg,  80th  October,  1758." 

The  journal  of  Washington  on  this  expedition  is  inserted, 
because  it  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  public 
services : 
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^^  I  was  commisBioned  and  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  Esquire,  Governor,  &c,,  of  Virginia,  to  visit  and  deliver 
a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  at  the  Ohio,  and 
set  out  on  liie  intended  journey  on  the  same  day :  the  next  I  arrived 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  engaged  Mr.  Jacob  Yanbraam  to  be  my 
French  interpreter,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
we  provided  necessaries.  From  thence  we  went  to  Winchester, 
and  got  baggage  horses,  &c.,  and  from  thence  we  pursued  the  new 
road  to  "Wills'  creek,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  November, 

^'  Here  I  engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us  out,  and  also  hired  four 
others  ae  servitors,  Barnaby  Curran  and  John  McQuire,  Indian 
traders,  Heniy  Steward  and  William  Jenkins;  and  in  company 
with  these  persons  left  the  inhabitants  the  next  day. 

^^  The  excessive  rains  and  vast  quantities  of  snow  which  had 
fallen,  prevented  our  reaching  Mr.  Frazier's,  an  Indian  trader,  at 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  on  Monongahela  river,  till  Thursday, 
the  22d.  We  were  informed  here,  that  expresses  had  been  sent  a 
few  days  before  to  the  traders  down  the  river,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  French  general's  death,  and  the  return  of  the  major  part 
of  the  French  army  into  winter  quarters. 

^^The  wateife  were  quite  impassable  without  swimming  our 
horses,  which  obliged  us  to  get  the  loan  of  a  canoe  from  Frazier, 
and  to  send  Barnaby  Curran  and  Henry  Steward  down  the  Monon- 
gahela,  with  our  baggage,  to  meet  us  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  about 
ten  miles  below ;  there  to  cross  the  Allegheny. 

"  As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,  I  spent  some  time  in  viewing 
the  rivers,  and  the  land  in  the  foric,  which  I  think  extremely  well 
situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers. 
The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  a  considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well -timbered  land 
all  around  it,  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right 
angles;  Allegheny,  bearing  north-east;  and  Monongahela,  south- 
east The  former  of  these  two  is  a  very  rapid  and  swift  running 
water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  fall. 

^^  About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  place  where  the  Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  lives 
Shingiss,  king  of  the  ^elawares.  We  called  upon  him  to  invite 
him  to  a  council  at  Logstown. 

'^  As  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  notice  yesterday  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  fork,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  examine  this  more  particu- 
larly,   and    I   think  it  greatly  inferior,  either   for   defense   or 
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advantages;  especially  the  latter.  For  a  fort  at  the  fork  would  be 
equally  well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and  have  the  entire  command  of 
the  Monongahela,  which  runs  up  our  settlement,  and  is  extremely 
well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of  a  deep,  still  nature. 
Besides,  a  fort  at  the  fork  might  be  built  at  much  less  expense  than 
at  the  other  place. 

^^ Nature. has  well  contrived  this  lower  place  for  water  defense; 
but  the  hill  whereon  it  must  stand  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  then  descending  gradually  on  the  land  side,  will 
render  it  difficult  and  very  expensive  to  make  a  sufficient  fortifica- 
tion there.  The  whole  flat  upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the 
side  next  the  descent  made  extremely  high,  or  else  the  hill  itself 
cnt  away:  otherwise,  the  enemy  may  raise  batteries  within  that 
distance  without  being  exposed  to  a  single  shot  from  the  fort. 

"  Shingiss  attended  us  to  the  Logstown,  where  we  arrived  be- 
tween sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left  Wil- 
liamsburg. We  traveled  over  some  extremely  good  and  bad  land 
to  get  to  this  place. 

'^  As  soon  as  I  came  into  town  I  went  to  Monakatoocha,  as  the 
Half-King  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  creek, 
about  fifteen  miles  ot£,  and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my 
Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French 
general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems  of  the  ^ 
[atifins,  to  acquaint  them  with  it  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Half-King, 
which  he  promised  to  do,  by  a  runner,  in  the  morning,  and  for 
other  sachems.  I  invited  him,  and  the  other  great  men  present,  to 
my  tent,  where  they  stayed  about  an  hour,  and  returned. 

"According  to  the  best  observation  I  could  make,  Mr.  Gist's 
new  settlement,  which  we  passed  by,  bears  about  west  north-west 
seventy  miles  from  Wills'  creek ;  Shanopins,  or  the  forks,  north 
by  west,  or  north,  north-west  about  fifty  miles  from  that;  and  from 
thence  to  the  Logstown,  the  course  is  nearly  west  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles :  so  that  the  whole  distance,  as  we  went  and  com- 
puted it,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty,  miles  from  our  back  inhabitants. 

"  80/A. — ^Last  night,  the  great  men  assembled  at  their  council- 
house,  to  consult  further  about  this  journey,  and  who  were  to  go ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  only  three  of  their  chiefii,  with  one  of 
their  best  hunters,  should  be  our  convoy.  The  reason  they  gave 
for  not  sending  more,  after  what  had  been  proposed  at  council  the 
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26th,  was,  that  a  greater  number  might  give  the  French  saspicions 
of  some  bad  design,  and  cadse  them  to  be  treated  radelj ;  but  I 
rather  think  they  could  not  get  their  hunters  in. 

^'  We  set  out  about  nine  o'clock,  with  the  Half-King,  Jeskakake, 
White  Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  and  traveled  on  the  road  to  Ve- 
nango, where  we  arrived  the  4th  of  December,  without  any  thing 
remarkable  happening  but  a  continued  series  of  bad  weather. 

"  This  is  an  old  Indian  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek,  on  Ohio ;  and  lies  near  north,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
Logstown,  but  more  than  seventy  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  go. 

"  We  found  the  French  colors  hoisted  at  a  house  from  which 
they  had  driven  Mr.  John  Frazier,  an  English  subject  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  it,  to  know  where  the  commander  resided. 
There  were  three  officers,  one  of  whom.  Captain  Joncaire,  informed 
me  that  he  had  the  command  of  the  Ohio ;  but  that  there  was  a 
general  officer  at  the  near  fort,  where  he  advised  me  to  apply  for 
an  answer.  He  invited  us  to  sup  with  them,  and  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  complaisance. 

"  The  wine,  as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it, 
soon  banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  con- 
versation, and  gave  a  license  to  their  tongues  to  reveal  their  senti- 
ments more  freely. 

"  They  told  me,  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Ohio,  and  by  Q — d  they  would  do  it;  for  that,  although 
they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men  for  their  one, 
yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent 
any  undertaking  of  theirs.  They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  river,  from  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Balle,  sixty 
years  ago :  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is,  to  prevent  our  settling 
on  the  river  or  waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving 
out  in  order  thereto.  From  the  best  intelligence  I  could  get,  there 
have  been  fifteen  hundred  men  on  this  sidct  Ontario  lake.  But 
upon  the  death  of  the  general,  all  were  recalled  to  about  six  or 
seven  hundred,  who  were  left  to  garrison  four  forts,  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  in  each.  The  first  of  them  is  on  French 
creek,  near  a  small  lake,  about  sixty  miles  from  Venango,  near 
north,  north-west ;  the  next  lies  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  greater 
part  of  their  stores  are  kept,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  other: 
from  this  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  carrying  place, 
at  the  falls  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  at  which  they 
should  lodge  their  goods,  in  bringing  them  firom  Montreal,  the 
place  from  whence  all  their  stores  are  brought.    The  next  fort  lies 
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about  twenty  miles  from  thiB,  on  Ontario  lake.  Between  this  fort 
and  Montreal,  there  are  three  others,  the  first  of  which  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  English  Fort  Oswego.  From  the  fort  on  Lake  Erie 
to  Montreal  is  about  six  hundred  miles,  which,  they  say,  requires 
no  more  (if  good  weather)  than  four  weeks  voyage,  if  they  go  in 
barks  or  large  vessels,  so  that  they  may  cross  the  lake :  but  if  they 
come  in  canoes,  it  will  require  five  or  six  weeks,  for  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  under  the  shore. 

"  December  &ih. — ^Rained  excessively  all  day,  which  prevented  our 
traveling.  Captain  Joncaire  sent  for  the  Half-Eing,  as  he  had  but 
just  heard  that  he  came  with  me.  He  affected  to  be  much  con- 
cerned that  I  did  not  make  free  to  bring  them  in  before.  I  excused 
it  in  the  best  manner  of  which  I  was  capable,  and  told  him  I  did 
not  think  their  company  agreeable,  as  I  had  heard  him  say  a  good 
deal  in  dispraise  of  Indians  in  general ;  but  another  motive  pre- 
vented me  from  bringing  them  into  his  company ;  I  knew  that  he 
was  an  interpreter,  and  a  person  of  great  influence  among  the 
Indians,  and  had  lately  used  all  possible  means  to  draw  them  over 
to  his  interest ;  therefore  I  was  desirous  of  giving  him  no  oppor- 
tunity that  could  be  avoided. 

^'  When  they  came  in,  there  was  great  pleasure  expressed  at  see- 
ing them.  He  wondered  how  they  could  be  so  near  without  coming 
to  visit  him,  made  several  trifling  presents,  and  applied  liquor  so 
fast,  that  they  were  soon  rendered  incapable  of  the  business  they 
came  about,  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  was  given. 

^^  6tL — The  Half-Eang  came  to  my  tent,  quite  sober,  and  insisted 
very  much  that  I  should  stay  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
French.  I  fain  would  have  prevented  him  from  speaking  any 
thing  until  he  came  to  the  commandant,  but  could  not  prevail. 
He  told  me  that  at  this  place  a  council-fire  was  kindled,  where  all 
their  business  with  these  people  was  to  be  transacted,  and  that  the 
management  of  the  Induin  aflbirs  was  left  solely  to  Monsieur  Jon- 
caire. As  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  issue  of  this,  I  agreed  to 
stay ;  but  sent  our  horses  a  little  way  up  French  creek,  to  raft  over 
and  encamp ;  which  I  knew  would  make  it  near  night. 

^^  About  ten  o'clock  they  met  in  council.  The  ^ng  spoke  much 
the  same  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  general,  and  offered  the 
French  speech-belt  which  had  before  been  demanded,  with  the 
marks  of  four  towns  on  it,  which  Monsieur  Joncaire  reftised  to 
receive,  but  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  the  fort  to  the  commander. 

"  7^ — ^Monsieur  La  Force,  commissary  of  the  French  stores,  and 
three  other  soldiers,  came  over  to  accompany  us  op.    We  found  it 
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extxemely  difficult  to  get  the  {adians  off  to-day,  as  every  stratagem 
had  been  used  to  prevent  their  going  up  with  me.  I  had  last  night 
left  John  Davidson,  (the  Indian  interpreter,)  whom  I  brought  with 
me  from  town,  and  strictly  charged  him  not  to  be  out  of  their  com- 
pany, as  I  could  not  get  them  over  to  my  tent,  for  they  had  some 
business  with  Kustalogo,  chiefly  to  know  why  he  did  not  deliver 
up  the  French  speech-belt  which  he  had  in  keeping;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  send  Mr.  Gist  over  to-day  to  fetch  them,  which  he  did 
with  great  persuasion. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  for  the  fort,  and  were  prevented 
arriving  there  until  the  11th,  by  excessive  rains,  snows,  and  bad 
traveling  through  many  mires  and  swamps;  these  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  to  avoid  crossing  the  creek,  which  was  impassable,  either 
by  fording  or  rafting,  the  water  was  so  high  and  mpid. 

"We  passed  over  much  good  land  since  we  left  Yenango,  and 
through  several  very  extensive  and  rich  meadows,  one  of  which  I 
believe,  was  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  considerably  wide  in 
some  places. 

"  12th. — ^I  prepared  early  to  wait  upon  the  commander,  and  was 
received  and  conducted  to  him  by  the  second  officer  in  command. 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  business,  and  offered  my  commission 
and  letter,  both  of  which  he  requested  me  to  keep  until  the  arrival 
of  Monsieur  Beparti,  Captain  at  the  next  fort,  who  was  sent  for 
and  expected  every  hour. 

"  The  commander  is  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  named  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  has  much  the  air  of  a  soldier.  He  was  sent  over  to  take  the 
command  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  late  general,  and 
arriveii  here  about  seven  days  before  me. 

"  At  two  o'clock,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  for  arrived,  when 
I  offered  the  letter,  &c.,  again,  which  they  received,  and  a4Joumed 
into  a  private  apartment  for  the  captain  to  translate,  who  under- 
stood a  little  English.  After  he  had  done  it,  the  commander 
desired  I  would  walk  in  and  bring  my  interpreter  to  peruse  and 
correct  it,  which  I  did. 

"  ISth. — ^The  chief  officers  retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensions  pf  the  forti  and 
making  what  observations  I  could. 

"It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  near 

the  water,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a  small 

branch  of  it,  which  form  a  kind  o£  island.    Four  houses  compos 

.  the  sides.    The  b^tiops  are  mude  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground, 
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standing  more  than  twelve  feet  above  it,  and  sharp  at  the  top,  with 
port-holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop-holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire 
through.  There  are  eight  six-pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bas- 
tion, and  one  piece  of  four  pounds  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions 
are  a  guard-house,  chapel,  doctor's  lodging,  and  the  commander's 
private  store,  round  which  are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and 
men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several  barracks  without  the  fort,  for 
the  soldier's  dwellings,  covered,  some  with  bark,  and  some  with 
boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several  other  houses, 
such  as  stables,  smith's  shop,  &c. 

"  I  could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here ;  but, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  I  conld  form,  there  are  a  hundred, 
exclusive  of  officers,  of  whom  there  are  many.  I  also  gave  orders 
to  the  people  who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the 
canoes  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the 
spring.  This  they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  of  pine,  besides  many  others,  which  were  blocked  out, 
in  readiness  for  being  made. 

"  l^th, — ^As  the  snow  increased  very  fast,  and  our  horses  daily 
became  weaker,  I  sent  them  off  unloaded,  under  the  care  of  Barnaby 
Curran  and  two  others,  to  make  all  convenient  dispatch  to  Venango, 
and  there  to  wait  our  arrival,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  river's 
freezing;  if  not,  then  to  continue  down  to  Shanapin's  town,  at  the 
forks  of  Ohio,  and  there  wait  until  we  came  to  cross  the  Allegheny, 
intending  myself  to  go  down  by  water,  as  I  had  the  offer  of  a  canoe 
or  two. 

^^  As  I  found  many  plots  concerted  to  retard  the  Indians'  business, 
and  prevent  their  returning  with  me,  I  endeavored  all  that  lay  in 
my  power  to  frustrate  their  schemes,  and  hurried  them  on  to  exe- 
cute their  intended  design.  They  accordingly  pressed  for  admit- 
tance this  evening,  which  at  length  was  granted  them,  privately,  to 
the  commander  and  one  or  two  other  officers.  The  Half-Xins:  told 
me  that  he  offered  the  wampum  to  the  commander,  who  evaded 
taking  it,  and  made  many  fair  promises  of  love  and  friendship; 
said  he  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  trade  amicably  with  them,  as  a 
proof  of  which,  he  would  send  some  goods  immediately  down  to 
the  Logstown  for  them.  But  I  rather  think  the  design  of  that  is, 
to  bring  away  all  our  straggling  traders  they  meet  with,  as  I 
privately  understood  they  intended  to  carry  an  officer,  &;c.,  with 
them.  And  what  rather  confirms  this  opinion,  I  was  inquiring  of 
the  commander  by  what  authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  several 
of  our  English  subjects.    He  told  me  that  the  country  belonged  to 
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thexxLy  that  no  EngliBhman  had  a  right  to  trade  upon  those  waters, 
and  that  he  had  orders  to  make  every  person  prisoner  who  attempted 
it  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  waters  of  it, 

"  I  inquired  of  Captain  Reparti  about  the  boy  that  was  carried  by 
this  place,  as  it  was  done  while  the  command  devolved  on  him, 
between  the  death  of  the  late  general,  and  the  arrival  of  the  present. 
He  acknowledged  that  a  boy  had  been  carried  past,  and  that  the 
Indians  had  two  or  three  white  men's  scalps^  (I  was  told  by  some 
of  the  Indians  at  Venango,  eight,)  but  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boy  came  from,  and  all  the  partic- 
ular facts,  though  he  had  questioned  him  for  some  hours,  as  they 
were  carrying  past  I  likewise  inquired  what  they  had  done  with 
John  Trotter  and  James  M'Clocklan,  two  Pennsylvania  traders, 
whom  they  had  taken  with  all  their  goods.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but  were  now  returned  home. 

"This  evening  I  received  an  answer  to  his  honor,  the  Governor's 
letter  from  the  commandant. 

"15<A. — The  commandant  ordered  a  plentiful  store  of  liquor, 
provisions,  &;c.,  to  be  put  on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be 
extremely  complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting  every  artifice  which 
he  could  invent,  to  setour  Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent 
them  going  until  after  our  departure ;  presents,  rewards,  and  every 
thing  which  could  be  suggested  by  him  or  his  officers.  I  cannot 
say  that  ever  in  my  life  I  suffered  so  much  anxiety,  as  I  did  in  this 
affikir:  I  saw  that  every  stratagem  which  the  most  fruitful  brain 
could  invent  was  practiced  to  win  the  Half-Xing  to  their  interest; 
and  that  leaving  him  there,  was  giving  them  the  opportunity  they 
aimed  at.  I  went  to  the  Half-King  and  pressed  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  go ;  he  told  me  that  the  commandant  would  not 
discharge  him  until  the  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant, 
and  desired  him  to  do  their  business,  and  complained  of  ill-treat- 
ment ;  for  keeping  them,  as  they  were  part  of  my  company,  was 
detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my 
journey  as  much  as  he  could.  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them, 
but  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  stay;  though  I  soon  found 
it  out  He  had  promised  them  a  present  of  guns,  &;c.,  if  they 
would  wait  until  the  morning.  As  I  was  very  much  pressed  by 
the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for  them,  I  consented,  on  a  promise 
that  nothing  should  hinder  them,  in  the  morning. 

"  IQiJi. — ^I'he  French  were  not  slack  in  their  inventions  to  keep 
the  Indians  this  day  also.  But  as  th^  were  obliged,  according  to 
promise,  to  ^ve  the  present,  they  then  endeavored  to  try  the  power 
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of  liquor,  which  I  doubt  not  would  have  prevailed  at  any  other 
time  than  this ;  but  I  urged  and  insisted  with  the  King  so  closely 
upon  his  word,  that  he  refrained,  and  set  off  with  us  as  he  had 
engaged. 

*' We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down  the  creek. 
Several  times  we  had  like  to  have  been  staved  against  rocks;  and 
many  times  were  obliged,  all  hands,  to  get  out  and  remain  in  the 
water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one 
place  the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by  water ;  we 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry  our  canoes  across  the  neck  of  land, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  until  the 
22d,  where  we  met  with  our  horses. 

"This  creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I  dare  say  the  distance 
between  the  fort  and  Venango,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  to  follow  the  meanders. 

"  28d. — ^When  I  got  things  ready  to  set  ofl^  I  sent  for  the  Half- 
King  to  know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water. 
He  told  me  that  White  Thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was 
sick,  and  unable  to  walk ;  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him 
down  in  a  canoe.  As  I  found  he  intended  to  stay  here  a  day  or 
two,  and  knew  that  Monsieur  Joncaire  would  employ  eveiy  scheme 
to  set  him  against  the  English,  as  he  had  before  done,  I  told  him 
I  hoped  he  would  guard  against  his  flattery,  and  let  no  fine 
speeches  influence  him  in  their  favor.  He  desired  I  might  not  be 
concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too  well,  for  anything  to 
engs^e  him  in  their  favor;  and  that  though  he  could  not  go  down 
with  us,  he  yet  would  endeavor  to  meet  at  the  forks  with  Joseph 
Campbell,  to  deliver  a  speech  for  me  to  carry  to  his  Honor  the 
Governor.  He  told  me  he  would  order  the  Young  Hunter  to 
attend  us,  and  get  provisions,  &;c.,  if  wanted. 

"Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage  so 
heavy,  (as  we  were  obliged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the 
journey  would  require,)  that  we  doubted  much  their  performing  it. 
Therefore,  myself  and  the  others,  except  the  drivers,  who  were 
obliged  to  ride,  gave  up  our  horses  for  packs  to  assist  along  with 
the  baggage.  I  put  myself  in  an  Indian  walking  dress,  and  con- 
tinued with  them  three  days,  until  I  found  there  was  no  probability 
of  their  getting  home  in  reasonable  time.  The  horses  became  less 
able  to  travel  every  day;  the  cold  increased  very  fast;  and  the 
roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually 
freezing:  therefore,  as  I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  make  report  of 
my  proceedings  to  his  Honor  the  Governor,  I  determined  to 
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prosecitte  my  journey  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on 
foot. 

'^Accordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Yanbraam  in  charge  of  our  baggage, 
with  money,  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to 
place  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient 
dispatch  in  traveling. 

^'I  took  my  necessary  papers,  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied 
myself  up  in  a  watch  coat  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on 
my  back,  in  which  were  my  papers  and  provisions,  I  set  out  with 
Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th. 
The  day  following,  just  after  we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murder- 
ing town,  (where  wo  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer  across  the 
country  for  Shanapin's  town,)  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French 
Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr. 
Gist,  or  me,  not  fifteeen  steps  oflE^  but  fortunately  missed.  We 
took  this  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get  the 
start,  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuit  the  next  day, 
since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as 
it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  traveling  until  quite 
dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Shanapin's. 
We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only 
about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore.  The  ice  I  suppose  had  biloken 
up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

"  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft ;  which  we  set 
about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun  setting. 
This  was  a  whole  day's  work :  we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went 
on  board  of  it  and  set  off:  but  before  we  were  halfway  over  we 
were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every 
moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put  out  my 
setting-pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against 
the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  water ;  but  I  fortunately 
sared  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it 

^^  The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his 
fingers  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so 
haird  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the 
ioe,  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met  here  wilih 
twenty  warriors,  who  were  going  to  the  southward  to  war;  but 
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comiDg  to  a  place  on  the  head  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  they 
found  seven  people  killed  and  scalped,  (all  but  one  woman  with 
very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  and  ran  back,  for  fear  the 
inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors  of  the  mur- 
ders. They  report  that  the  bodies  were  lying  about  the  house,  and 
some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten  by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks 
which  were  left,  they  say  they  were  French  Indians,  of  the  Ottoway 
nation,  who  did  it. 

^^As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time 
to  find  them,  I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Toughiogheny,  to  visit  Queen  Aliquippa,  who  had  expressed  great 
concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort.  I  made  her  a 
present  of  a  watch-coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  better  present  of  the  two. 

"  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  we  left  Mr.  Prazier's  house,  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Gist's,  at  Monongahela,  the  2d,  where  I  bought  a 
horse  and  saddle.  The  6th,  we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with 
materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  day 
after,  some  families  going  out  to  settle.  This  day  we  arrived  at 
Wills'  creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, rendered  so  by  excessive  bad  weather.  From  the  first  day 
of  December  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it 
did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly ;  and  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet 
weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  especially 
after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the 
inclemency  of  it. 

"  On  the  11th,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  I  stopped  one  day  to  take 
necessary  rest ;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williamsburg  the 
16th,  when  I  waited  upon  his  Honor  the  Governor,  with  the  letter 
I  had  brought  from  the  French  commandant,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  success  of  my  proceedings.  This  I  beg  leave  to  do  by  offer- 
ing the  foregoing  narrative,  as  it  contains  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  which  happened  in  my  journey. 

^^I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufiicient  to  make  your 
Honor  satisfied  with  my  conduct ;  for  that  was  my  aim  in  under- 
taking the  journey,  and  chief  study  throughout  the  prosecution 
of  it" 

During  Washington's  absence,  steps  had  been  taken  to  fortify 
and  settle  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny;  and  while  upon  his  return  he  met  ^^ seventeen 
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horses^  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,"  and,  soon  after,  "some  fiimilies  going  out  to  settle."  These 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  but,  as  soon  as  Washing- 
ton returned  with  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre,  the  commander  on 
French  creek,  and  it  was  clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  superiors 
meant  to  yield  the  West  without  a  struggle,  Governor  Dinwiddle 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the  French  were  building 
another  fort  at  Venango,  and  that  in  March  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  would  be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian 
allies,  for  which  purpose  three  hundred  canoes  had  been  collected ; 
and  that  Logstown  was  then  to  be  made  head-quarters,  while  forts 
were  built  in  various  other  positions,  and  the  whole  country  occu- 
pied. He  also  sent  expresses  to  the  Governors  of  ^Pennsylvania 
and  ITew  York,  calling  upon  them  for  assistance ;  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  proceeded  to  enlist  two  companies,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent,  who 
was  a  frontier  man.  This  last  was  to  be  raised  upon  the  frontiers ; 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  there  to  complete, 
in  the  best  manner  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fort  begun  by  the 
Ohio  Company;  and  in  case  of  attack,  or  any  attempt  to  resist  the 
settiements,  or  obstruct  the  works,  those  resisting  were  to  be  taken, 
and,  if  need,  were  to  be  killed.* 

While  Virginia  was  taking  these  strong  measures,  which  were 
fijlly  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  Secretary 
of  State,t  written  in  the  previous  August,  and  which  directed  the 
Governors  of  the  various  provinces,  after  representing  to  those  who 
were  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions,  the  injustice  of  the  act,  to 
call  out  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  and  repel  force  by  force, 
Pennsylvania  was  discussing  the  question  whether  the  French  were 
really  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions, — ^the  governor  being  on 
one  side,  and  the  Assembly  on  the  other ;  and  ITew  York  was  pre- 
paring to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  communicated  in  September,  1753. 
These  orders  had  been  sent  out  in  consequence  of  the  report  in 
England,  that  the  natives  would  side  with  the  French,  because  dis- 
satisfied with  the  occupancy  of  their  lands  by  the  English;  and 
simultaneous  orders  were  sent  to  the  other  provinces,  directing 
their  governors  to  recommend  their  Assemblies  to  send  commis- 


•  Sparks'  Washington,  toI.  ii.  pp.  1,  431,  446.— Sparks*  Franklin,  toI.  iii.  p.  254. 
f  Sparks'  Franklin,  toI.  iii.  p.  251,  where  the  letter  is  giTen. 
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Bioners  to  Albany,  to  attend  this  treaty.  New  York,  however,  was 
more  generous  when  called  on  by  Virginia,  than  her  neighbor  on 
the  south,  and  voted,  for  the  assistance  of  the  resisting  colony,  five 
thousand  pounds  currency. 

The  fort  at  Venango  was  finished  in  April,  1754,  and  all  along 
the  line  of  French  creek,  troops  were  gathering;  and  the  wilderness 
echoed  the  strange  sounds  of  an  European  camp,  and  with  these 
were  mingled  the  shrieks  of  drunken  Indians,  won  over  from  their 
old  friendship  by  rum  and  soft  words.  Scouts  were  abroad,  and 
little  groups  formed  about  the  tents  or  huts  of  the  officers,  to  learn 
the  movements  of  the  British.  Canoes  were  gathering,  and  cannon 
were  >  painfully  hauled  here  and  there.  All  was  movement  and 
activity  among  the  old  forests,  and  on  hill-sides,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Allegheny.  In  Philadelphia,  meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton, 
in  no  amiable  mood,  had  summoned  the  Assembly,  and  asked  them 
if  they  meant  to  help  the  King  in  the  defense  of  his  dominions ; 
and  had  desired  them,  above  all  things,  to  do  whatever  they  meant 
to  perform,  quickly.  The  Assembly  debated,  and  resolved  to  aid 
the  King  with  a  little  money,  and  then  debated  again,  and  voted  not 
to  aid  him  with  any  money  at  all,  for  some  would  not  give  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  others  would  not  give  more  than  five 
thousand  pounds;  and  so,  nothing  being  practicable,  they  ad- 
journed upon  the  10th  of  April,  until  the  13th  of  May. 

In  New  York,  a  little,  and  only  a  little,  better  spirit  was  at  work; 
nor  was  this  strange,  as  her  direct  interest  was  much  less  than  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  Five  thousand  pounds,  indeed,  were  voted  to 
Virginia ;  but  the  Assembly  questioned  the  invasion  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  by  the  French,  and  it  was  not  till  June  that  the  money 
was  sent  forward. 

The  Old  Dominion,  however,  was  all  alive.  As,  under  the  pro- 
vincial law,  the  militia  could  not  be  called  forth  to  march  more 
than  five  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  and  as  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  French  were  in  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to  rely 
upon  volunteers.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by  the 
Assembly ;  so  the  two  companies  were  now  increased  to  six,  and 
Washington  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  made 
second  in  command  under  Joshua  Fry.  Ten  cannon,  lately  from 
En^  land,  were  forwarded  from  Alexandria ;  wagons  were  got  ready 
to  carry  westward,  provisions  and  stores  through  the  heavy  spring 
roa<ld;  and  everywhere  along  the  Potomac  men  were  enlisting 
under  the  governor's  proclamation,  which  promised  to  those  tliat 
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should  serve  in  that  war,  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Ohio;  or,  already  enlisted,  were  gathering  into  grave  knots,  or 
marching  forward  to  the  field  of  action,  or  helping  on  the  thirty 
cannon  and  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  king  had  sent 
out  for  the  western  forts.  Along  the  Potomac  they  were  gather- 
ings as  far  as  to  Wills*  creek,  and  far  beyond  "Wills'  creek,  whither 
Trent  had  come  for  assistance ;  his  little  band  of  forty-one  men 
was  working  away,  in  hunger  and  want,  to  fortify  that  point  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  both  parties  Were  looking  with  deep 
interest.  A  few  Jlndian  scouts  were  seen,  but  no  enemy  seemed 
near  at  hand;  and  all  was  so  quiet  that  Fj^zier,  an  old  Indian 
trader,  who  had  been  left  by  Trent  in  command  of  the  new  fort, 
ventured  to  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  ten  miles  up 
the  Monongahela.  But,  though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that  wilderness, 
keen  eyes  had  seen  the  low  entrenchment  that  was  rising  at  the 
forks,  and  swift  feet  had  borne  the  news  of  it  up  the  valley;  and, 
upon  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  "Ward,  who  then  had  charge  of  it, 
was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred 
canoes,  filled  with  men,  and  laden  deep  with  cannon  and  stores,  on 
the  Allegheny.  The  Commandant,  Contrecoeur,  immediately  sent 
in  a  summons* to  surrender  the  fort.  By  the  advice  of  the  Half- 
King,  Ward  sought  to  evade  a  reply,  by  referring  him  to  his  supe- 
rior, Frazier.  It  was  in  vain ;  resistance,  by  his  feeble  band  behind 
unfinished  works,  against  a  thousand  men,  was  alike  useless ;  and 
Ensign  "Ward  surrendered  his  works,  and  the  next  day  passed  up 
the  Monongahela. 

The  summons  of  Contrecoeur,  which  was  first  brought  to  light 
by  Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  is  an  interesting  document.  Aside  from 
the  bold  statement  of  the  French  claim  it  sets  up,  it  constituted 
the  first  act  in  the  long  war  that  followed.  The  seven  years'  war 
arose  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio ;  it  was  waged  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world;  it  made  England  a  great  imperial  power;  it  drove  the 
French  from  Asia  and  America,  and  dissipated  the  scheme  of  em- 
pire, BO  brilliant  and  so  extended,  they  had  so  long  cherished. 

^^A  SUMMONS, 

"By  order  of  Monsieur  Contrecoeur,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Com- 
panies of  the  Detachment  of  the  French  Marine,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Troops,  tiow  on  the  Beauti- 
ful River,  to  the  commander  of  those  of  the  Elng  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Monongahela. 

"  Sir — ^Nothing  can  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  yon  attempt  a 
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Bettlement  upon  the  lands  of  the  king,  my  master,  which  obliges 
me  now,  sir,  to  send  yon  this  gentleman.  Chevalier  Le  Mercier/ 
Captain  of  the  Artillery  of  Canada,  to  know  of  yon,  sir,  by  virtue 
of  what  authority  you  are  come  to  fortify  yourself  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king,  my  master.  This  action  seems  so  contrary  to 
the  last  Treaty  of  Peace,  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  between  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  to  impute  such  a  usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestible 
that  the  lands  situated  along  the  Beautiful  River  belong  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty. 

"  I  am  informed,  sir,  that  your  undertaking  has  been  concerted 
by  none  else  than  by  a  Company,  who  have  more  in  view  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  trade,  than  to  endeavor  to  keep  tiie  union  and  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  although  it  is  as  much  the  interest,  sir,  of  your  nation  as 
ours  to  preserve  it. 

"Let  it  be  as  it  will,  sir,  if  you  come  out  into  this  place,  charged 
with  orders,  I  summon  you  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  master, 
by  virtue  of  orders  which  I  got  from  my  general,  to  retreat  peacea- 
bly with  your  troops  from  off  the  lands  of  the  kii^g,  and  not  to 
return,  or  else  I  will  find  myself  obliged  to  fulfill  my  duty,  and 
compel  you  to  it.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  defer  an  instant,  and 
that  you  will  not  force  me  to  the  last  extremity.  In  that  case,  sir, 
you  may  be  persuaded  that  I  will  give  orders  that  there  shall  be  no 
damage  done  by  my  detachment. 

"  I  prevent  you,  sir,  from  asking  me  one  hour  of  delay,  nor  to 
wait  for  my  consent  to  receive  orders  from  your  Governor.  He 
can  give  none  within  the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  master. 
Those  I  have  received  of  my  General  arc  my  laws,  so  that  I  cannot 
depart  from  them. 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  if  you  have  not  got  orders,  and  only  coftie 
to  trade,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you^  that  I  can't  avoid  seizing  you,  and 
to  confiscate  your  effects  to  the  use  of  the  Indians,  our  children, 
allies,  and  friends,  as  you  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a  contraband 
trade.  It  is  for  this  reason,  sir,  that  we  stopped  two  Englishmen 
last  year,  who  were  trading  upon  our  lands :  moreover,  the  King, 
my  master,  asks  nothing  but  his  right;  he  has  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  trouble  the  good  harmony  and  friendship  which  reigns 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  Governor  of  Canada  can  give  proof  of  his  having  done  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  maintain  the  perfect  union  which  reigns 
between  two  friendly  Princes.  As  he  had  learned  that  the  Iroquois- 
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and  the  Kipissingaes  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  had  strack 
and  destroyed  an  English  family,  towards  Carolina,  he  has  harred 
up  the  road,  and  forced  them  to  give  him  a  little  boy  belonging  to 
that  fstmily,  and  which  Mn  IJlerich,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  has 
carried  to  Boston ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  forbid  the  savages 
from  exercising  their  accustomed  cruelty  upon  the  English,  our 
friends, 

^^  I  could  complain  bitterly,  six,  of  the  means  taken  all  last  win* 
ter  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  accept  the  hatchet  and  to  strike  us 
while  we  were  striving  to  keep  the  peace.  I  am  well  persuaded, 
sir,  of  the  polite  manner  in  which  you  will  receive  M.  Le  Mercier, 
as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  business  as  his.  distinction  and  personal 
merit.  I  expect  you  will  send  him  back  with  one  of  your  officers, 
who  will  bring  me  a  precise  answer.  As  you  have  got  some  Indi* 
ans  with  you,  sir,  I  join  with  M.  Le  Mercier,  an  interpreter,  that 
he  nuty  infonn  them  of  my  intentions  on  the  subject 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  8ir, 
Tour  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

COUTRECCBUR. 
Done  at  our  Camp,  April  16, 1754." 


Washington  was  at  Wills'  creek,  with  three  companies,  on  his 
march  to  Bedstone,  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Forks 
reached  him.  A  consultation  with  his  officers  was  held,  expresses 
were  sent  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  ask  for  rein- 
forcements, and  it  was  determined  to  advance  to  Bedstone,  and 
erect  there  a  fort.  On  the  9th  of  May,  he  reached  the  Little 
Meadows,  where  he  learned  that  Contrecceur  had  been  reinforced 
by  eight  hundred  men ;  and  French  spies  and  agents  were  examin- 
ing the  Monongahela  valley,  and  bribing  the  Indians.  On  the 
27th  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Meadows,  where  Gist,  who  then  lived 
at  the  head  of  Bedstone  creek,  met  him  and  informed  him  that  a 
scouting  party  of  French  had  been  at  his  house  the  day  previous ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  Tanacharison,  who 
was  then  encamped  with  some  of  his  warriors  about  six  miles  oS, 
with  information  that  the  French  were  near  his  encampment 

Washington  immediately  started  with  forty  men  to  join  him. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  woods  were  intri- 
cate, the  soldiers  often  lost  their  way,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
the  Lidian  camp  just  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  held ;  spies  were 
sent  out,  and  discovered  the  French  in  an  obscure  place,  surrounded 
by  rocks.    A  disposition  for  attack  was  made,  the  English  on  the 
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right,  and  the  Indians  on  the  left,  approached  in  single  file.  The 
French  discovering  their  approach,  ran  to  their  arms ;  a  conflict 
ensued.  The  firiijg  lasted  for  ahoat  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
French  surrendered ;  Jumonville,  their  commander,  and  ten  of  his 
men,  were  slain,  twenty-two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  escaped  and 
carried  the  tidings  of  the  skirmish  to  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Washing- 
ton's loss  was  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Indians  re- 
ceived no  loss.  The  French  afterward  claimed  that  this  was  an 
unauthorized  attack;  and  that  Jumonville  was  sent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  embassador,  to  warn  the  English  to  depart  from  lands 
claimed  by  them.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  prove 
the  fact  that  they  concealed  themselves,  and  reconnoitred  Wash- 
ington's camp ;  and  the  fact  that  they  had  instruction  from  Contre- 
coeur  with  them  to  examine  the  country  as  far  as  the  Potomac,  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  him  as  the  proof  that  they  were,  las  he  had  been  informed, 
not  messengers,  but  spies,  and  hence  enemies,  according  to  the 
usages  of  war.  Deserters  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  who  afterward 
joined  Washington,  confirmed  the  fact  that  Jumonville  and  his 
party  were  sent  as  spies,  and  directed  to  show  a  summons  which 
they  bore,  only  if  they  were  overpowered. 

Washington  immediately  returned  to  the  Great  Meadows ;  and 
threw  up  a  fortification,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort 
Necessity,  and  'then  proceeded  to  cut  a  road  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Gist's  plantation. 

From  the  last  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  the  French,  who  were  understood  to  be  gathering 
their  forces  in  the  West  On  the  28th  of  June,  Washington  was 
at  Gist's  house,  and  new  reports  coming  in,  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  force,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  thought 
best,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retreat  to 
Great  Meadows,  and  even  further,  if  possible.  When,  however, 
the  retiring  body  of  Provincials  reached  that  post,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  go  further  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  troops,  who 
had  been  eight  days  without  bread.  Measures  were  therefore 
taken  to  strengthen  the  post,  which,  from  the  circumstances,  was 
named  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Americans 
reached  their  position ;  on  the  8d,  alarm  was  given  of  aii  approach- 
ing enemy;  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  nine  hundred  in  number, 
they  commenced  the  attack  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  rain;  and  from 
that  time  until  eight  in  the  evening,  the  assailants  ceased  not  to 
pour  their  fire  upon  the  little  fortress.    About  eight,  the  French 
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requested  some  officer  to  be  sent  to  treat  with  them ;  Captain  Van- 
braam,  the  only  person  who  pretended  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  enemy,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  attacking 
party,  whence  he  returned,  bringing  terms  of  capitulation,  which, 
by  a  flickering  candle,  in  the  dripping  quarters  of  his  commander, 
he  translated  to  Washington,  and,  as  it  proved,  mis-translated.  By 
this  capitulation,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Necessity  were  to  have  leave 
to  retire  with  everything  but  their  artillery ;  the  prisoners  taken 
May  28th,  were  to  be  returned  ;^and  the  party  yielding  were  to 
labor  on  no  works  west  of  the  mountains,  for  one  year;  for  the 
observance  of  these  conditions.  Captain  Vanbraam,  the  negotiator, 
and  Captain  Stobo,  were  to  be  retained  by  the  French,  as  hostages. 
These  provisions  having  been  agreed  to,  "Washington  and  his  men, 
hard  pressed  by  famine,  hastened  to  the  nearest  depot,  which  was 
at  Wills'  creek.  At  this  point,  immediately  afterward,  Fort 
Cumberland  was  erected,  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Innes,  of 
North  Carolina,  who,  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry,  had  been 
commander-in-chief.  At  that  time  there  were  in  service,  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  the  Independent  Companies  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  New  York,  all  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  King ; 
troops  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  paid  by  the  colbny,  and 
recruits  from  Maryland;  of  these,  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
troops  alone  had  been  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Washington  in  regard  to  his  Indian 
allies,  gave  them  much  offense,  and  was  severely  censured  by  his 
friend,  the  Half-King: 

"The  Colonel,"  said  he,  *  "was  a  good  natnred  young  man,  but  had 
no  experience ;  he  took  upon  him  to  command  the  Indians  as  his 
slaves,  and  would  have  them  every  day  upon  the  scout,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy  themselves,  but  would  by  no  means  take  advice 
from  the  Indians.  He  lay  in  one  place,  from  one  ftiU  moon  to  the 
other,  without  making  any  fortification,  except  that  little  thing  on 
the  Meadow;  whereas,  had  he  taken  advice,  and  built  such  fortifi- 
cation as  he  (Tanacharison)  had  advised  him,  he  might  easily  have 
beat  off  the  French.  But  the  French  in  the  engagement  acted 
like  cowards,  and  the  English  like  fools." 

From  August  to  October,  little  appears  to  have  been  done ;  but 
in  the  latter  month,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Dinwiddie,  so 
changed  the  military  organization  of  the  colony  as  to  leave  no 


*  Thomson's  inqnirj  into  the  cftnsee  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Bala  wares  and  Shawj^ 
^^Sfi^  p.  80. 
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Americap  in  the  army  with  a  rank  above  that  of  captain.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  avoid  all  contests  as  to  precedence  among  the 
American  officers,  it  being  clear  that  troops  from  various  provinces 
would  be  called  into  the  field,  and  that  the  different  commis- 
sions from  the  crown,  and  the  colonies,  would  give  large  openings 
for  rivalry  and  conflict ;  but  among  the  results  of  the  measures,  was 
the  resignation  of  Washington,  who  for  a  time  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon, 

The  next  year  opened  with  professions,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
most  peaceful  intentions,  and  preparations  on  both  sides  to  push 
the  war  vigorously.  Prance,  in  January,  proposed  to  restore 
everything  to  the  state  it  was  in,  before  the  last  war,  and  to  refer 
all  claims  to  the  commissioners  at  Paris ;  to  which  Britain,  on  the 
22d,  replied,  that  the  west  of  !ITorth  America  must  be  left  as  it 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  On  the  6th  of  February,  France 
made  answer,  tiiat  the  old  English  claims  in  America,  were 
untenable;  and  offered  a  new  ground  of  compromise,  that  the 
English  should  retire  east  of  the  AUeghenies,  and  the  French,  west 
of  the  Ohio.  This  offer  was  long  considered,  and  at  length  teas 
agreed  toby  England,  on  the  7th  of  March,  provided  the  French  would 
destroy  all  their  forts  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches ;  which  the  French 
government  refused  to  do.  While  all  this  negotiation  was  going 
on,  other  things  had  also  been  in  motion.  General  Braddock,  with 
his  gallant  troops,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, landed  in  Virginia,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  forces 
in  America;  and  in  the  north,  preparation  was  made  for  an  attack 
on  Crown  Point  and  iN'iagara.  In  France,  too,  other  work  had 
been  done  than  negotiation ;  at  Brest  and  Bochelle,  ships  were  fit- 
tiug  out,  and  troops  and  stores  being  collected.  England  had  not 
been  asleep,  and  Boscawen  had  been  busy  at  Plymouth,  hunying 
on  the  workmen,  and  gathering  the  sailors.  In  March,  the  two 
European  neighbors  were  seeking  to  quiet  all  troubles ;  in  April 
the  fleets  of  both  were  crowding  sail  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  in 
Alexandria,  Braddock,  Shirley,  and  their  fellow  officers  were  taking 
counsel  as  to  the  summer's  campaign. 

In  America,  four  points  were  to  be  attacked ;  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Crown  Point,  Magara,  and  the  French  posts  in  Nova  Scotia.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  Braddock  left  Alexandria  to  march  upon  J)xk 
Quesne,  whither  he  was  expressly  ordered,  though  the  officers  in 
America  thought  New  York  should  be  the  main  point  for  regular 
operations.    The  expedition  for  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
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thousand  Massachusetts  men,  left  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May; 
while  the  troops  which  General  Shirley  was  to  lead  against  Niagara, 
and  the  provincials  which  William  Johnson  was  to  head  in  the 
attack  upon  Crown  Point,  slowly  collected  at  Albany. 

The  fearful  and  desponding  cdlonists  waited  till  midsummer 
anxiously  for  news ;  and,  when  th^  news  came  that  Nova  Scotia 
had  been  conquered,  and  that  Boscawen  had  taken  two  of  the 
French  men  of  war,  and  lay  before  Louisburg,  hope  and  joy  spread 
everywhere.  In  July,  the  report  spread  through  the  colonies  how 
slowly  and  painfully  Braddock  made  progress  through  the  wilder- 
ness, how  his  contractors  deceived  him,  and  the  colonies  gave  litde 
help,  and  neither  horses  nor  wagons  could  be  had,  and  only  one, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  sent  any  aid;  *  and  then  reports  came  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave  many  of  his  troops,  and  much  of  his  bag- 
gage and  artillery,  behind  him ;  and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  through  Virginia  there  went  a  whisper,  that  the  great  gene- 
ral had  been  defeated  and  wholly  cut  off;  and,  as  man  after  man 
rode  down  the  Potomac  confirming  it,  the  planters  hastily  mounted 
and  were  off  to  consult  with  their  neighbors ;  the  country  turned 
out;  companies  were  formed  to  march  to  the  frontiers;  sermons 
were  preached,  and  every  heart  and  mouth  was  fall. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Assembly  were  called  together  to  hear  the 
shocking  news,  and  in  'New  York  it  struck  terror  into  thoso  who 
were  there  gathered  to  attack  the  northern  posts.  Soldiers  deserted ; 
the  batteaux  men  dispersed;  and  when  at  length  Shirley,  since 
Braddock's  death,  the  commander-in-chief,  managed  with  infinite 
labor  to  reach  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  too  late  and  stormy, 
and  his  force  too  feeble  to  allow  him  to  more  than  garrison  that 
point,  and  march  back  to  Albany.  Johnson,  however,  met  and 
defeated  the  Baron  Dieskau,  but  Crown  Point  was  not  taken,  or 
even  attacked. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  was,  however,  the  most  prominent  event 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  most  terrible  reverse  the  British  arms  had 
suffered  in  America.  A  detailed  description  of  it  is  given  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Sparks : 

"The  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  American  histoiy. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  expedition,  under  that 


*  Spiirks'  Waaluiigtoii,  yol.  ii.,  p.  77,  &o.— Spiirka'  FranUin,  toI.  Tii.»  p.  94,  &o. 
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experienced  officer,  and  there  was  the  most  sanguine  anticipation, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  its  entire  success.  Such  was  the 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  Braddock's  army,  according  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  that,  while  he  was  on  his  march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  a 
subscription  paper  was  handed  about  in  Philadelphia,  to  raise 
money  to  celebrate  his  victory  by  bonfires  and  illuminations,  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  should  arrive. 

"General  Braddock  landed  in  Virginia  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1756,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British ^  army  from  Ireland,  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
one  of  them  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Ilalket,  and  the  other  by 
Colonel  Dunbar.  To  these  were  joined  a  suitable  train  of  artillery, 
with  military  supplies  and  provisions.  The  General's  first  head- 
quarters were  at  Alexandria,  and  the  troops  were  stationed  in  that 
place  and  its  vicinity,  till  they  marched  for  "Wills*  creek. 

"One  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  provincials  and  a 
part  of  the  forty-fourth,  set  out  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  April,  under 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  for  Winchester,  Virginia,  whence  a  new  road 
had  been  opened,  and  was  nearly  completed,  to  Cumberland,  and 
arrived  by  that  route  at  Wills'  creek,  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  the  remainder  of  the  array, 
bringing  the  artillery  and  stores,  set  out  for  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Arriving  there,  it  was  found  that  ther3  was  no  road  to  Wills*  creek, 
and  Dunbar  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Conococheague,  passed  over  the  Little  Cacapon,  and  again 
'ferried  the  Potomac  at  Ferry  Fields.  Thence  on  the  river  side, 
through  Shawanee  Old  Town,  or  Skipton,  the  army  passed  the 
narrows,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  arrived  at  Cumberland. 

"In  letters  written  at  Wills*  creek.  General  Braddock,  with 
much  severity  of  censure,  complained  of  the  lukew^rmness  of  the 
colonial  governments  and  tardiness  of  the  people,  in  facilitating  his 
enterprise,  the  dishonesty  of  agents  and  the  faithlessness  of  contrac- 
tors.  The  forces  which  he  brought  together  at  Wills*  creek,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  effective  men^ 
of  whom  about  one  thousand  belonged  to  the  royal  regiments,  and 
the  remainder  were  furnished  by  the  colonies.  In  this  number 
were  embraced  the  fragments  of  two  independent  companies  from 
New  York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Gates,  after- 
ward a  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thirty  sailors 
had  also  been  granted  for  the  expedition  by  Admiral  Keppel,  who 
commanded  the  squadron  that  brought  over  the  two  regiments. 

"At  this  post  the  army  was  detained  three  weeks,  nor  could  it 
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it  then  have  moved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic  personal  ser- 
vices of  Franklin,  amoog  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  procuring 
horses  and  wagons  to  transport  the  artillery,  provisions  and  bag- 
gage. 

"The  details  of  the  march  were  well  described  in  Colonel 
Washington's  letters.  The  army  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  advanced  division,  nnder  General  Braddock,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  men,  besides  officers.  The  other,  nnder 
Cplonel  Dunbar,  was  left  in  the  rear,  to  proceed  by  slower 
marches.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  general  arrived  with  his 
division,  all  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Toughiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  place 
Colonel  Washington  joined  the  advance  division,  being  but  par- 
tially recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  remaining  behind.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were 
now  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  firm  in  the  conviction  that  they 
should,  within  a  few  hours,  victoriously  enter  the  walls  of  Port  Du 
Quesne. 

"  The  steep  and  rugged  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela prevented  the  army  from  marching  in  that  direction,  and  it 
was  necessary  in  approaching  the  fort,  now  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, to  ford  the  river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the 
south  side.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  all  things  were  in 
readiness,  and  the  whole  train  passed  through  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Toughiogheny,  and  proceeded  in  perfect 
order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Monongahela. 

"  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime,  that 
the  most  beautiful  spectacle  that  he  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of 
the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and 
marched  in  exact  order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished 
arms,  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest 
overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers 
and  men  were  equally  inspired  with  cheering  hopes  and  confident 
anticipations. 

"  In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  till  about  noon,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  second  crossing  place,  ten  miles  from  Port  Du 
Quesne.  They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the 
river  and  regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed, 
they  came  upon  a  level  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  its  margin.    Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent,  at  an  angle 
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of  about  tliree  degrees,  which  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable 
height,  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road  from  the  fording 
place  to  Fort  Da  Quesne,  led  across  the  plain  and  up  this  ascent, 
and  thence  proceeded  throug^i  an  uneven  country,  at  that  time 
covered  with  woods. 

"  By  the  order  of  march  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Gage,  afterward  Qeneral  Gage,  of  Boston  memory,  made 
the  advanced  party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  toother  of 
two  hundred.  "Sext  came  the  general  with  the  columns  of  artil- 
lery, the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o'clock 
the  whole  had  passed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a  sharp 
firing  was  heard  upon  the  advance  parties,  who  were  now  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  and  had  got  forward  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
termination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was 
poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was  the  first,  intelligence  they 
had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  and  this  was  suddenly  followed 
by  another  on  their  right  fiank.  They  were  filled  with  great  con- 
sternation, as  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed troia  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  their  turn,  however,  but 
quite  at  random,  and  obviously  without  effect,  as  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  discharge  in  quick,  continued  succession. 
.  "  The  general  advanced  speedily  to  the  relief  of  these  detach- 
ments ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied, 
they  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other 
columns  of  the  army,  causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the 
whole  mass  with  such  a  panic,  that  no  order  could  afterward  be 
restored.  The  general  and  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost 
courage,  and  used  every  efibrt  to  rally  the  men,  and  bring  them  to 
order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  continued  nearly  three 
hours,  huddling  together  in  confused  bodies,  firing  irregularly, 
shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men,  and  doing  no  percep- 
tible harm  to  the  enemy.  •  The  Virginia  provincials  were  the  only 
troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a 
bravery  and  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  adopted  the 
Indian  mode,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a  tree.  This 
was  prohibited  by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to  form  his  men 
into  platoons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  maneuvering  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed 
in  the  ravines  and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing 
discharge  of  musketry,  singling  out  their  objects,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  and  producing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modem  warfare.    More  than  half  of  the  whole  army,  which  had 
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crossed  the  river  in  so  prond  an  array,  only  three  hours  before, 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  general  himself  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  had  fallen  by  his  side. 

^^In  describing  the  action  a  few  days  afterward,  Colonel  Orme 
wrote  to  the  Gfovernor  of  Pennsylvania:  *The  men  were  so 
extremely  deaf  to  the  exhortations  of  the  General  and  the  officers, 
that  they  fired  away  in  the  most  irregular  manner  all  their  ammu- 
nition, and  then  ran  oS,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, provisions  and  baggage;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
stop  till  they  had  got  as  far  as  Gist's  plantation,  nor  there  only  in 
part,  many  of  them  proceeding  as  far  as  Colonel  Dunbar's  party, 
who  lay  six  miles  on  this  side.  The  officers  were  absolutely  sacri- 
ficed by  their  good  behavior,  advancing  sometimes  in  bodies,  some- 
times separately,  hoping  by  such  example  to  engage  the  soldiers 
to  follow  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  General  had  five  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound  through  his  right  arm 
into  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  the  18th  instant.  Secretary  Shir- 
ley was  shot  through  the  head;  Captain  Morris,  wounded;  Colonel 
Washington  had  two  horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
shot  through  in  several  places,  behaving  the  whole  time  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon 
the  spot  Colonel  Burton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  were  wounded/ 
In  addition  to  these,  the  other  field  officers  wounded  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gage,  (afterward  so  well  known  as  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
Colonel  Orme,  Mtgor  Sparks,  and  Brigade  Major  Halket.  Ten 
Captains  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  engagement  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Of  these,  at  least  one-half  were  supposed  to  be  killed.  Their 
bodies  left  on  the  field  of  action  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the 
Indians.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage, 
everything  in  the  train  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  were  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  savages.  General  Brad- 
dock's  papers  were  also  taken,  among  which  were  his  instructions 
and  correspondence  with  the  ministry  after  his  arrival  in  Yir^nia. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  papers  of  Colonel  Washington,  including 
a  private  journal  and  his  official  correspondence,  during  his  cam- 
paign of  the  preceding  year. 

<'M.  de  ContrecGBur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
received  early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and 
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the  British  regiments  in  Virginia,  After  his  removal  from  Wills' 
creek,  French  and  Indian  scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who 
watched  his  motions,  reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and  the 
route  he  was  pursuing.  His  army  was  represented  to  consist  of 
three  thousand  men.  M.  de  Contrecceur  was  hesitating  what 
measures  to  take,  believing  his  small  force  wholly  inadequate  to 
encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy,  when  M.  de  Bcaujeu,  a  Captain 
in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  march.  The  consent  of 
the  Indians  was  first  obtained.  A  large  body  of  them  was  then 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu  opened 
to  them  his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason,  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  impossibility  of  success.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M. 
de  Beaigeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  on  the  subject,  and  talk 
with  him  again  the  next  morning.  They  still  adhered  to  their  first 
decision,  and  when  M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  they  told  him  a  second  time  they 
could  not  go.  This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  M.  de  Beaigeu, 
who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  enterprise,  and  was  resolved  to 
prosecute  it.  Being  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  affability,  and 
ardor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  savages,  he  said  to  them,  '^I  am 
determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  What !  will  you  suffer 
your  father  to  go  out  alone  V  I  am  sure  we  shall  conquer."  With 
this  spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a  manner  that  pleased  the 
Indians,  and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued  their  unwil- 
lingness, and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

"  It  was  now  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  within  six  leagues  of  the  fort.  This  day  and  the  next 
were  spent  in  making  preparations  and  reconnoitering  the  ground 
for  attack.  Two  other  captains,  Dumas  and  Liquery,  were  joined 
with  M.  de  Beaujeu,  and  also  four  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  and  two 
cadets.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  were  all  in  readiness,  and 
began  their  march  at  an  early  hour.  It  seems  to  have  been  their 
first  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English 
while  crossing  the  river,  and  then  retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  where  the  contest  actually  commenced.  The  trees 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  effect  this 
measure,  and  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since  the  artillery  could 
be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy,  where  every  man  was  protected 
by  a  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  would  be  exposed  to  a 
point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.    As  it  happened. 
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however,  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
execute  this  part  of  the  plan. 

"The  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  French 
and  Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  rising  ground,  where  they 
posted  themselves,  and  waited  until  Braddock's  advanced  columns 
came  up.     This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  at 
first  in  front,  and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge  from  the  Bri- 
tish, that  the  Indians  believed  it  proceeded  from  artillery,  and 
showed  symptoms  of  wavering  and  retreat.    At  this  moment  M. 
de  Beaujeu  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolving  upon  M.  Du- 
mas, he  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in  rallying  the  Indians,  and 
ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  wings  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops  would  maintain  the 
position  in  front.    This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  attack 
became  general.    The  action  was  warm  and  severely  contested  for 
a  short  time;  but  the  English  fought  in  the  European  method, 
firing  at  random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while  the 
Indians  fired  from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  eveiy 
shot  brought  down  a  man.     The  English  columns  soon  got  into 
confusion;  tho  yell  of  the  savages,  with  which  the  woods  resounded, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took 
to  flight,  and  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore 
any  degree  of  order  in  their  escape.     The  route  was  complete,  and 
the  field  of  battle  was  left  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded^  and 
all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  British 
army.   The  Indians  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage,  which  prevented 
them  from  pursuing  the  English  in  their  flight. 

"Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  the 
French  officers,  and  sent  home  to  their  government.  In  regard  to 
the  numbers  engaged  there  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three 
statements.  The  largest  number  reported  is  two  hundred  and  fifly 
French  and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  Indians.  If  we  take  a 
medium,  it  will  make  the  whole  number  led  out  by  M.  de  Beaujeu, 
at  least  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  In  an  imperfect  return,  three 
officers  wore  stated  to  be  killed,  and  four  wounded;  about  thirty 
soldiers  and  X^dians  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  When  these 
facts  are  taken  into  view,  the  result  of  the  action  will  appear  much 
less  wonderful,  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  And  this  won- 
der will  still  be  diminished,  when  another  circumstance  is  recurred 
to,  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  that  is,  the  shape  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  part  of  the  de- 
acription,  so  essential  to  tho  understanding  of  military  operations, 
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and  above  all  in  the  present  instance,  lias  never  been  touched 
upon,  it  is  believed,  by  any  writer.  We  have  seen  that  Braddock's 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley,  extending  nearly  half 
a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  began  to  move  up  a  hill,  so 
uniform  in  its  ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane 
of  a  somewhat  crowning  form,  Down  this  inclined  surfisuje 
extended  two  ravines,  beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  proceeding  in 
different  directions,  till  they  terminated  in  the  valley  below.  In 
these  ravines  the  French  and  Indians  were  concealed  and  pro- 
tected. At  this  day  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  suf- 
ficient in  extent  to  contain  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass,  so 
Aat  the  ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view  till  they  were 
approached  within  a  few  feet.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although 
the  place  is  cleared  from  trees,  and  converted  into  pasture,  they 
are  perceptible  only  at  a  very  short  distance.  By  this  knowledge  of 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  battle  ground,  the  mystery  that  the  Bri- 
tish conceived  themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invisible  foe,  is 
solved.  Such  was  literally  the  fact.  They  were  so  paraded  between 
the  ravines,  that  their  whole  front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to 
the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets  over 
the  edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  during  the  operation  bj  the  grass 
and  bushes,  and  protected  by  an  invisible  barrier  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  William  Butler,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  in  this 
action,  and  afberward  at  the  plains  of  Abraham,  said,  ^  We  could 
only  tell  where  the  enemy  was  by  the  smoke  of  their  muskets.'  A 
few  scattering  Indians  were  behind  trees,  and  some  were  killed 
venturing  out  to  take  scalps,  but  much  the  larger  portion  fought 
wholly  in  the  ravines. 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  either  General  Braddock,  or  any  one  of 
his  officers,  suspected  the  actual  situation  of  the  enemy  during  the 
whole  bloody  contest.  It  wa«  a  fiftult  with  the  general,  for  which 
no  apology  can  be  offered,  that  he  did  not  keep  scouts  and  guards 
in  advance,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  who  would  have  made 
all  proper  discoveries  before  the  whole  had  been  brought  into  a 
snare.  This  neglect  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  defeat ;  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  Had  he  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the 
ravine  would  have  been  cleared  instantly ;  or  had  he  brought  his 
artillery  to  the  points  where  the  ravines  terminated  in  the  valley, 
and  scoured  them  with  grape-shot,  the  same  consequence  would 
have  followed. 
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"  But  the  total  insubordination  of  his  troops  would  have  pre- 
vented both  these  movements,  even  if  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  disasters  of 
this  day,  and  the  fate  of  the  commander,  brave  and  resolute  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  contempt  of  Indian  war- 
fare, his  overweening  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  veteran  troops, 
his  obstinate  self-complacency,  his  disregard  of  prudent  counsel, 
and  his  negligence  in  leaving  his  army  exposed  to  a  surprise  on 
their  march.  He  freely  consulted  Colonel  Washington,  whose  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  notwithstanding  hia  youtibi,  claimed  the 
highest  respect  for  his  opinions ;  but  the  general  gave  little  heed 
to  his  advice.  While  on  his  march,  George  Croghan,  the  Indian 
interpreter,  joined  him  with  one  hundred  friendly  Indians,  who 
offered  their  services.  These  were  accepted  in  so  cold  a  manner, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they 
deserted  him  one  after  another.  Washington  pressed  upon  him 
the  importance  of  these  men,  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  and 
retaining  them,  but  without  effect. 

"When  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of  Braddock's 
army  had  gained,  in  their  flight,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
Colonel  Washington  was  dispatched  by  the  general  to  meet  Colonel 
Dunbar,  and  order  forward  wagons  for  the  wounded  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  11th,  after  they  had  reached 
Gist's  plantation,  with  great  difficulty  and  much  suffering  from 
hunger,  that  any  arrived.  The  general  was  first  brought  off  in  a 
tumbrel ;  he  was  next  put  on  horseback,  but  being  unable  to  ride, 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  the  soldiers.  They  all  reached  Dun- 
bar's camp,  to  which  the  panic  had  already  extended,  and  a  day 
was  passed  there  in  great  confusion.  The  artillery  was  destroyed, 
and  the  publie  stores  and  heavy  baggage  were  burnt ;  by  whose 
order  was  never  known.  They  moved  forward  on  the  18th,  and 
that  night  General  Braddock  died,  and  was*  buried  in  the  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  his  body  from  the  Indians.  The  spot  is 
still  pointed  out,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  present  national  road, 
and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  l^ecessity,  at  the  great 
meadows.  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  forces,  had  taken  par- 
ticular charge  of  him  from  the  time  he  was  wounded  till  his  death. 
On  the  17th,  the  sick  and  wounded  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  army." 

The  French  sent  out  a  party  as  far  as  Dunbar's  camp,  and  de> 
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stpoyed  every  thing  that  was  left.    Colonel  Washington,  being  in 
very  feeble  health,  proceeded  in  a  few  days  to  Monnt  Vernon. 

Although  the  doings  of  1755  could  not  be  looked  on  as  of  a  very 
amicable  character,  war  was  not  declared  by  either  France  or  Eng- 
land until  May,  the  following  year;  and  even  then  France  was  the 
last  to  proclaim  the  contest  which  she  had  been  so  long  carrying 
on,  though  more  than  three  hundred  of  her  merchant  vessels  had 
been  taken  by  British  privateers.  The  causes  of  this  proceeding 
are  not  very  clear.  France  thought,  beyond  doubt,  that  George 
would  fear  to  declare  war,  because  Hanover  was  so  exposed  to 
attack ;  but  why  the  British  movements,  upon  the  sea  particularly, 
did  not  lead  to  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  France,  is  not  easily 
suggested.  Early  in  1766,  however,  both  kingdoms  formed  alli- 
ances in  Europe.  France  with  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Sweden;  Eng- 
land with  the  great  Frederic.  And  then  commenced  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  wherein  most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies  partook  and  suffered. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  left 
the  whole  western  frontier  of  the  English  colonies  exposed  to  the 
hostile  excursions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  At  that  time  the 
western  settlements  extended  only  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac,  the  Shenandoah,  James,  and  Boanoke 
rivers.  Settlements,  indeed,  had  been  made  between  1745  and 
1750,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cumberland,  Clinch,  and  Holston 
rivers.  These  were  broken  up,  and  the  settlers  compelled  to  retire 
beyond  the  mountains,  by  the  Cherokees.  The  valley  of  the  Blue 
ridge  was  desolated  by  the  Shawauees,  and  to  avenge  their  inroads 
in  Virginia,  Governor  Dinwiddle,  m  January,  1756,  dispatched 
Col.  Lewis  to  destroy  their  towns  on  the  Scioto,  and  to  build  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sandy,  as  a  barrier  against  their  incursions. 

Col.  Lewis  organized  his  expedition,  and  proceeded  from  Salem, 
across  New  River,  to  the  Great  Sandy,  but  with  supplies  inadequate 
for  so  long  a  march  through  an  uninhabited  country.  Before  the 
troops  reached  the  Ohio,  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  chase  for  their  subsistence. 
When  within  ten  miles  of  the  Ohio,  a  message  was  received  from 
the  governor,  commanding  Col.  Lewis  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  return.  His  men  consented  with  great  reluctance  to  abandon 
their  hope  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  obey  orders  dictated  with  a 
regard  to  their  safety.  Great  suffering  ensued.  The  lateness  of 
the  season  cut  off  their  supply  of  game,  and  they  were  compelled 
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to  subsist  on  nuts  found  in  the  woods.  Soon  the  deep  snows  cut 
off  this  resource,  and  they  were  obliged  to  kill  their  pack  horses  for 
food.  And  when  this  supply  failed,  it  is  said,  they  sought 
and  devoured  all  the  skins  and  leather  within  their  reach.  At 
length,  after  such  sufferings  as  rendered  them  almost  incapable  of 
pursuing  their  march,  they  reached  the  settlement  in  safety.* 

At  the  same  time  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  continually 
harassed  by  the  Delawares.  To  guard  against  these  incursions,  a 
chain  of  forts  was  erected  along  the  whole  border  of  that  province. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  Port  Henry  was  built,  at  the 
pass  of  the  Swatara;  Fort  Lebanon,  at  the  forks  of  ^e  Schuylkill ;  and 
Fort  Allen,  at  Gnadenhutten.  On  the  west  of  that  river  were  Fort 
Lowther,  at  Carlisle;  Fort  Morris,  at  Shippensburg;  Fort  Granville 
and  Fort  Shirley,  on  Augwick  branch ;  Fort  Littleton  and  Fort  Lou- 
don, near  Conococheague  creek.  These  forts  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  were  garrisoned  by  eight  companies,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Armstrong.  iN'otwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  !b:idi£kns  continued  their  devastations,  and 
penetrated  beyond  the  line  of  the  English  forts.  These  incursions 
were  made  from  Kittanning,  an  Xodi&i^  village  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  where  the  noted  Captain  Jacobs,  and  occasionally  Shinghis, 
lived.  To  break  up  this  rendezvous,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  border 
settlements  from  the  horrors  of  Iniiian  war,  CoL  Armstrong  planned 
and  executed  an  expedition  against  it  His  official  report  is  a  suf- 
ficient history  of  the  expedition. 

"Fort  Littlbton,!  Sept  14th,  1756. 

"  Agreeable  to  mine  of  the  29th  ult,  we  marched  from  Fort 
Shirley  the  day  following,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  8d  instant,  joined 
our  advanced  party  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  a  few  miles  from  Franks- 
town,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Juniata.  We  were  there  informed 
that  some  of  our  men  having  been  out  on  a  scout,  had  discovered 
the  tracks  of  two  Indii^ns  on  this  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  From  the  freshness  of  the 
tracks,  their  killing  of  a  cub  bear,  and  the  marks  of  their  fires,  it 
seemed  evident  that  they  were  not  twenty-four  hours  before  us,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  particular  Providence  in  our  &vor,  that 
we  were  not  discovered.    ISext  morning  we  decamped,  and  in  two 
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days  came  within  fifty  miles  of  Kittanning.  It  was  there  adjudged 
necessary  to  send  some  persons  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  to  get 
the  best  intelligence  they  could  concerning  the  situation  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  an  officer,  with  one  of  the  pilots, 
and  two  soldiers,  were  sent  off  for  tliat  purpose. 

"  The  day  following  we  met  them  on  their  return,  and  they  in- 
formed us  that  the  Voads  were  entirely  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  had  tl^e  greatest  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  discovered ; 
but  from  the  rest  of  the  intelligence  they  gave  it  appeared  they  had 
not  been  nigh  enough  the  town,  either  to  perceive  the  situation  of 
it,  th^  nimiber  of  the  enemy,  or  what  way  it  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously attacked. 

'^  We  continued  our  march,  intending  to  get  as  near  the  town  as 
possible  that  night,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  it  the  next  morning 
about  daylight,  but  to  our  great  dissatisfaction,  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  one  of  our  guides  came  and  told  us  that  he  per- 
ceived a  fire  by  the  roadside,  at  which  he  saw  two  or  three  Indians, 
a  few  perches  distant  from  our  front.  Whereupon,  with  all  possi- 
ble silence,  I  ordered  the  rear  to  retreat  about  one  hundred  perches, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  front,  that  we  might  consult  how  we 
could  best  proceed  without  being  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

^'  Some  time  after,  the  pilot  returned  a  second  time,  and  assured 
us,  from  the  best  observations  he  could  make,  there  were  not  above 
three  or  four  Indians  at  the  fire.  On  which  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  immediately  surround,  and  cut  them  off;  but  this  was  thought 
to  be  too  hazardous,  for,  if  but  one  of  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
it  would  have  been  the  means  of  discovering  the  whole  design,  and 
the  light  of  the  moon,  on  which  depended  our  advantageously  post- 
ing our  men,  and  attacking  the  town,  would  not  admit  of  our  stay* 
ing  till  the  Indians  fell  asleep.  On  which  it  was  agreed  to  have 
Lieut.  Hogg  gQ  with  twelve  men  and  the  person  who  first  discov- 
ered the  fire,  with  orders  to  watch  the  enemy,  but  not  to  attack 
them  till  break  of  day,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  o£  It 
was  also  agreed,  (we  believing  ourselves  to  be  but  about  six  miles 
from  the  town,)  to  leave  the  horses,  many  of  them  being  tired,  with 
what  blankets  and  other  baggage  we  then  had,  and  take  a  circuit 
off  of  the  road,  which  was  very  rough  and  incommodious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stones  and  fallen  timber,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
heard  by  the  enemy  at  the  fire-place.  This  interruption  much 
retarded  our  march,  but  a  still  greater  loss  arose  from  the  igno- 
rance of  our  pilots,  who  neither  knew  the  true  situation  of  the  town, 
nor  the  best  paths  that  lead  thereto;  by  which  means,  after  cross- 
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a  number  of  hills  and  valleys,  our  front  reached  the  river  Allegheny, 
about  one  hundred  perches  below  the  main  body  of  the  town,  a 
little  before  the  setting  of  the  moon,  to  which  place,  rather  than  by 
pilots,  we  were  guided  by  the  beating  of  the  drum,  and  the  whoop- 
ing of  the  warriors,  at  their  dances. 

"It  then  became  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  remaining 
moonlight;  but  ere  we  were  aware,  an  Indian  whistled  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner,  about  thirty  perches  from  our  front,  in  the  foot  of  a 
cornfield,  upon  which  we  immediately  sat  down,  and  after  passing 
silence  to  the  rear,  I  asked  one  Baker,  a  soldier,  who  was  our  best 
assistant,  whether  that  was  not  a  signal  to  the  warriors,  of  our 
approach.  He  answered,  no;  and  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a 
young  fellow  calling  a  squaw,  after  he  had  done  his  dance,  who, 
accordingly  kindled  a  fire,  cleaned  his  gun,  and  shot  it  off  before 
he  went  to  sleep. 

"All  this  time  we  were  obliged  to  lay  quiet,  and  hush  till  the 
moon  was  fairly  set.  Immediately  after,  a  number  of  fires 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  cornfield,  by  whichj  Baker  said 
the  Indians  lay,  the  night  being  warm,  and  that  these  fires  would 
immediately  be  out,  as  tliey  were  designed  only  to  disperse  the 
gnats. 

"By  this  time  it  was  break  of  day,  and  the  men  having  marched 
thirty  miles,  were  mostly  asleep;  the  line  being  long,  the  three 
companies  of  the  rear  were  not  yet  brought  over  the  last  precipice. 
For  these,  some  proper  hands  were  immediately  dispatched,  and 
the  weary  soldiers  being  roused  to  their  feet,  a  proper  number 
under  sundry  officers,  were  ordered  to  take  the  end  of  the  hill,  at 
which  we  then  lay,  and  march  along  the  top  of  the  said  hill,  at  least 
one  hundred  perches,  and  so  much  further,  it  being  then  daylight, 
as  would  carry  them  opposite  the  upper  part,  or  at  least  the  body 
of  the  town;  for  the  lower  part  thereof,  and  the  cornfield,  presu- 
ming the  warriors  were  there,  I  kept  rather  the  larger  number  of 
the  men,  promising  to  postpone  the  attack  on  that  part,  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  until  the  detachment  along  the  hill  should  have 
time  to  advance  to  the  place  assigned  them.  In  doing  of  which, 
they  were  a  little  unfortunate. 

"  The  time  being  elapsed,  the  attack  was  made  in  the  cornfield, 
and  the  men  with  all  expedition  possible,  dispatched  through  the 
several  parts  thereof.  A  party  being  also  dispatched  to  the  houses, 
which  were  then  discovered  by  the  light  of  day.  Captain  Jacobs, 
immediately  then  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  with  sundiy  other 
Indians,  as  the  English  prisoners  aft;erward  told  us,  cried, "  the  white 
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men  were  at  last  come,  they  would  have  scalps  enough,"  but  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  their  squaws  and  children  to  flee  to  the 
woods. 

"Our  men  with  great  eagerness  passed  through  and  fired  in  the 
cornfield,  where  they  had  several  returns  from  the  enemy,  as  they 
also  had  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Presently  after,  a 
brisk  fire  began  among  the  houses,  which  from  the  house  of 
Captain  Jacobs,  was  returned  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution ;  to 
which  place  I  immediately  repaired,  and  found,  that  from  the 
advantages  of  tlie  house,  and  port-holes,  sundry  of  our  people  were 
wounded,  and  some  killed;  and  finding  that  returning  the  fire  upon 
the  house  was  ineffectual,  ordered  the  contiguous  houses  to  be  set 
on  fire,  which  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  activity — ^the 
Indians  always  tiring  whenever  an  object  presented  itself,  and 
seldom  missing  of  wounding  or  killing  some  of  our  people;  from 
which  house,  I  received,  in  moving  about  and  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  a  wound  with  a  large  musket  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Sundry 
persons  during  the  action,  were  ordered  to  tell  the  Indians  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  but  one  of  the  Indians,  in  particular, 
answered  and  said,  ^^he  was  a  man,  and  would  not  be  a  prisoner." 
Upon  which  he  was  told,  in  Indian,  he  would  be  burnt.  To  this 
he  replied,  he  did  not  care,  for  he  would  kill  four  or  five  before  he 
died;  and  had  we  not  desisted  from  exposing  ourselves,  they  would 
have  killed  a  great  many  more ;  they  having  a  number  of  loaded 
guns  there.  As  the  fire  began  to  approach,  and  the  smoke  grow 
thick,  one  of  the  Indian  fellows  to. show  his  manhood,  began  to 
sing.  A  squaw  in  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  time,  was 
heard  to  cry  and  to  make  a  noise,  but  for  so  doing,  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  men ;  but,  by  and  by,  the  fire  being  too  hot  for 
them,  two  Indian  fellows  and  a  squaw,  sprung  out,  and  made  for 
the  cornfield,  who  were  immediately  shot  down  by  our  people; 
then  surrounding  the  houses,  it  was  thought  Captain  Jacobs  tum- 
bled himself  out  at  the  garret  or  cockloft  window,  at  which  he  was 
shot— our  prisoners  offering  to  be  qualified  to  the  powder  horn  and 
pouch,  there  taken  off  him,  which  they  say  he  had  lately  got  from 
a  French  officer,  in  exchange  for  Lieutenant  Armstrong's  boots, 
which  he  carried  from  Port  Greenville,  where  the  lieutenant  was 
killed.  The  same  prisoners  say  they  are  perfectly  assured  of  his 
scalp,  as  no  other  Indians  there  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
manner.  They  also  say  they  know  his  squaw's  scalp,  by  a  particu- 
lar bob,  and  also  know  the  scalp  of  a  young  Indian  called  the 
Sing's  son.    Before  this  time,  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  early  in 
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the  action  was  wounded  in  the  ann,  had  been  taken  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  to  where  a  number  of  the  men  and  some 
of  the  officei*s  were  gathered;  from  whence  they  had  discovered 
some  Indians  cross  the  river  and  take  the  hill,  with  an  intention, 
they  thought,  to  surround  us,  and  cut  us  off  from  our  retreat,  from 
whom  I  had  sundry  pressing  messages  to  leave  the  house,  and 
retreat  to  the  hill,  or  we  should  all  be  cut  off;  but  to  this  I  could 
by  no  means  consent,  till  all  the  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  though 
our  spreading  on  the  hill  appeared  very  necessary,  yet,  it  did 
prevent  our  researches  of  the  cornfield  and  river  side,  by  which 
means  sundry  scalps  were  left  behind,  and  doubtless  some  squaws, 
children,  and  English  prisoners,  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
got 

"During  the  burning  of  the  houses,  which  were  nearly  thirty  in 
number,  we  were  agreeably  entertained  with  a  quick  succession  of 
charged  guns  gradually  firing  off,  as  they  were  reached  by  the  fire ; 
bat  more  so  with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags  and  large  kegs 
of  gunpowder,  wherewith  almost  every  house  abounded.  The 
prisoners  afterward  informing  us  that  the  Indians  had  frequently  said 
they  had  a  sufilcient  stock  of  ammunition  for  ten  years,  to  war  with 
the  English.  With  the  roof  of  Captain  Jacob's  house,  where  the 
powder  blew  up,  was  thrown  the  leg  and  thigh  of  an  Indian,  with 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  such  a  height  that  they  appeared 
as  nothing,  and  fell  into  the  adjacent  cornfield.  There  was  also  a 
great  quantity  of  goods  burnt,  which  the  Indians  had  received  but 
ten  days  before  from  the  French. 

"By  this  time,  I  had  proceeded  to  the  hill,  to  have  my  wound 
tied  up  and  the  blood  stopped,  when  the  prisoners,  who,  in  the 
morning  had  come  to  our  people,  informed  me  that  that  very  day, 
two  batteaux  of  Frenchmen,  with  a  large  party  of  Delaware  and 
French  Indians  were  to  join  Captain  Jacobs  at  Xittanning,  and  to 
set  out  early  next  morning  to  take  Fort  Shirley,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  George  Groghan's  fort,  and  that  twenty-four  warriors  who  had 
lately  come  to  town,  were  sent  before  them  the  evening  before,  for 
what  purpose  they  did  not  know,  whether  to  prepare  meat,  to  spy 
the  fort,  or  to  make  an  attack  on  some  of  our  back  settlements. 

"  Soon  after,  upon  a  little  reflection,  we  were  convinced  these 
warriors  were  all  at  the  fire  we  had  discovered,  but  the  night  before, 
and  began  to  doubt  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Hogg  and  his  party. 
From  this  intelligence  of  the  prisoners,  our  provisions  being  scaf- 
folded some  thirty  miles  back,  except  what  were  in  the  men's  haver- 
sacks, which  were  left  with  the  horses  and  blankets  with  Lieuten- 
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ent  Hogg  and  his  party,  and  a  number  of  wounded  people  then  on 
hand,  by  the  advice  of  the  oflBicers  it  was  thought  imprudent  then 
to  wait  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  cornfield  which  was  before 
designed,  but  immediately  to  collect  our  wounded  and  force  our 
march  back  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  which  we  did  by  collect- 
ing a  few  Indian  horses  to  carry  off  our  wounded. 

"From  the  apprehension  of  being  waylaid  and  surrounded, 
especially  by  some  of  the  woodsmen,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
men  together;  our  march  for  sundry  miles  not  exceeding  two  miles 
an  hour — which  apprehensions  were  heightened  by  the  attempt  of 
a  few  Indians,  who,  for  some  time  after  the  march,  fired  on  each 
wing  and  immediately  ran  off,  from  whom  we  received  no  other 
damage  but  one  of  our  men  being  wounded  through  both  legs. 
Captain  Mercer  being  wounded  was  induced,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  by  some  of  his  men,  to  leave  the  main  body  with  his  ensign, 
John  Scott,  and  ten  or  twelve  men,  they  being  heard  tell  him  that 
we  were  in  great  danger,  and  that  they  could  take  him  into  the 
road  a  nigh  way,  is  probably  lost,  there  being  yet  no  account  of 
him,  and  most  of  the  men  have  come  in.  A  detachment  was  sent 
to  bring  him  in,  but  could  not  find  him,  and,  upon  the  return  of  the 
detachment,  it  was  generally  reported  he  was  seen  with  the  above 
number  of  men  take  a  different  road. 

"  Upon  our  return  to  the  place  where  the  Indian  fire  had  been 
discovered  the  night  before,  we  met  with  a  sergeant  of  Captain 
Mercer's  company  and  two  or  three  others  of  his  men,  who  had 
deserted  us  that  morning,  immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Kit- 
tanning.  These  men  in  running  away  had  met  Lieutenant  Hogg, 
who  lay  wounded  in  two  different  parts  of  his  body,  by  the  road- 
side. He  then  told  them  of  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  had 
assured  us  that  there  were  but  three  Indians  at  the  most,  at  the 
fire-place;  but  when  they  came  to  attack  them  that  morning, 
according  to  orders,  he  found  a  number  considerably  superior  to 
his,  and  believes  they  killed  or  mortally  wounded  tjhree  of  them  at 
the  first  fire,  after  which  a  warm  engagement  began,  and  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  when  three  of  his  best  men  were  killed  and  him- 
self twice  wounded ;  the  residue  fleeing  off,  he  was  obliged  to  squat 
in  a  thicket  where  he  might  have  lain  securely,  if  this  cowardly 
sergeant  and  others  that  fled  with  him,  had  not  taken  him  away. 

"They  had  marched  but  a  short  space  when  four  Indians  appeared, 
on  which  these  deserters  began  to  flee.  The  lieutenant  then,  not- 
withstanding his  wounds,  as  a  brave  soldier,  urging  and  command- 
ing them  to  stand  and  fight^  which  they  all  reftised. 
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^^  The  Indians  pursued,  killing  one  man,  and  wounding  the  lieu- 
tenant a  third  time  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours ; 
but  he,  having  some  time  before  been  put  on  horseback,  rode  some 
miles  from  the  place  of  action.  But  this  last  attack  of  the  Indians 
upon  Lieutenant  Hogg  and  the  deserters  was,  by  the  before-men- 
tioned sergeant,  represented  to  us  in  a  veiy  different  light;  he  tell- 
ing us  that  there  was  a  far  larger  number  of  the  Indians  there  than 
appeared  to  them,  and  that  they  fought  five  rounds.  That  he  had 
there  seen  the  lieutenant  and  sundry  others  killed  and  scalped,  and 
had  also  discovered  a  number  of  Indians  throwing  themselves  be- 
fore us,  and  insinuated  a  great  deal  such  stufi^  as  threw  us  into 
much  confusion.  80  that  the  officers  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to 
keep  the  men  together,  but  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  collect 
what  horses  and  other  baggage  the  Indians  had  left,  after  their 
conquest  of  Lieutenant  Hogg,  and  the  party  under  his  command, 
in  the  morning,  except  a  few  of  the  horses,  which  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  men  were  prevailed  on  to  collect.  So  that  from  the 
mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  spied  the  Lidij^ns  at  the  fire,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  sergeant,  and  other  deserters,  we  have  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  of  our  horses  and  baggage. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss  of  the  enemy  killed 
in  the  action,  as  some  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cornfield ;  but,  on  a  moderate  computation,  it  is 
generally  believed  there  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty  killed, 
or  mortally  wounded,  as  much  blood  was  found  in  sundry  parts  of 
the  cornfield,  and  Indians  seen  in  several  parts  crawl  into  the 
woods,  on  hands  and  feet,  whom  the  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  others, 
then  overlooked,  expecting  to  find  and  scalp  them  afterward,  and 
also  several  killed  and  wounded  in  crossing  the  river. 

"  On  beginniujg  our  march  back,  we  had  about  a  dozen  of  scalps, 
and  eleven  English  prisoners,  but  now  find  that  four  or  five  of  the 
scalps  are  missing ;  part  of  which  were  lost  on  the  road,  and  part 
in  possession  of  the  men  with  Captain  Mercer,  separated  from  the 
main  body,  with  whom  also  went  four  prisoners,  the  other  seven 
being  now  at  this  place,  where  we  arrived  on  Sunday  night ;  not 
being  attacked  through  our  whole  march  by  the  enemy,  though  we 
expected  it  every  day.  Upon  the  whole,  had  our  pilots  understood 
the  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  paths  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  have 
posted  us  at  a  convenient  place,  where  the  disposition  of  the  men, 
and  the  duty  assigned  them  could  have  been  performed  with  greater 
advantage,  we  had,  by  divine  assistance,  destroyed  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  enemy,  recovered  more  prisoners,  and  sustained 
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less  damage  than  what  we  have  at  present.  Bat  the  advantage 
gained  over  these  our  common  enemies  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  yet  we  must  not  despise  the  smallest  degree  of  success 
that  God  is  pleased  to  give,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  attempts 
of  our  enemies  have  been  so  prevalent  and  successful.  I  am  sure 
there  was  the  greatest  inclination  to  do  more,  had  it  been  in  our 
power,  as  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers,  throughout  the 
whole  action,  exerted  themselves  with  as  much  activity  and  resolu- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

"  Our  prisoners  inform  us  the  Indians  have  foi^  some  time  past 
talked  of  fortifying  at  the  Kittanning,  and  other  towns.  That  the 
number  of  French  at  Du  Quesne  is  about  four  hundred.  That  the 
principal  part  of  their  provisions  came  up  the  river,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  that  in  the  three  other  forts,  which  the  French  have 
on  the  Ohio,  there  are  not  more  men,  taken  together,  than  what 
there  are  at  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

"  I  hope  as  soon  as  possible  to  receive  your  Honor's  instructions, 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  or  stationing  of  the  sundry  compa- 
nies in  this  battalion ;  and,  as  a  number  of  men  are  now  wanting 
in  each  of  the  companies,  whether  or  no  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately recruited;  and  if  the  sundry  officers  are  to  recruit,  that  money 
be  speedily  sent  for  that  purpose. 

"I  beg  the  favor  of  your  llonor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  furnish 
Governor  Morris  with  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  the  gentlemen 
commissioners  for  the  province  another,  as  my  present  indisposi- 
tion neither  admits  me  to  write  or  dictate  any  more  at  this  time. 

"  In  case  a  quantity  of  ammunition  is  not  already  sent  to  Car- 
lisle, it  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  also  if  the  compa- 
nies are  to  be  recruited  and  completed,  there  must  be  an  immediate 
supply  of  about  three  hundred  blankets,  as  there  have  been  a  great 
many  lost  in  the  present  expedition.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  several  companies.  I  expect 
to  get  to  Carlisle  in  about  four  days. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG." 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  the  next  year  was  unfavorable  to 
the  colonies.  The  indecision  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  British  officers  in  America,  the  want  of  harmony  in 
the  colonial  governments,  conspired  to  paralyze  all  effort.  A 
project  indeed  was  set  on  foot  to  reduce  Louisburg,  but  on  the 
information  of  that  post  being  reinforced  by  a  French  fleet,  it  was 
abandoned.    Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  provincial 
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army  which  waB  collected  at  Halifax  to  aid  in  the  attack  on  Lonis- 
bnrg,  Montcalm  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  After  a 
spirited  resistance,  Colonel  Monroe  surrendered.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  pro- 
tected to  Fort  Edward.  But  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  left  the 
place,  than  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  army, 
and  all  who  could  not  escape  were  massacred.  The  British  fleet, 
too,  while  cruising  off  Louisbourg,  was  dispersed,  and  many  of  the 
vessels  driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  In  Europe,  too,  England 
suffered;  the  great  Frederic  was  borne  down,  the  navy  of  England 
was  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the 
East  were  menaced  by  the  activity  of  the  French. 

But  on  the  29th  of  June,  1767,  the  great  Pitt  was  made  Prime 
Minister.  An  immediate  re-organization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  kingdom  was  made ;  measures  were  taken  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  and  the  year  1758  opened  under  better  auspices.  On 
sea  and  land,  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  Britain  regained  what 
had  been  lost.  The  Austrians,  Eussians  and  Swedes,  all  gave  way 
before  the  great  captain  of  Prussia,  and  Pitt  sent  his  own  strong, 
hopeful,  and  energetic  spirit  into  his  subalterns.  In  North 
America,  Louisburg  yielded  to  Boscawen,  Fort  Frontenac  was 
taken  by  Bi^adstreet,  and  Bu  Quesne  was  abandoned  upon  the 
approach  of  Forbes  through  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  this  last  capture,  was  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  West.  The  details  of  the  march  may  be  seen  in  the 
letters  of  Washington,  who,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  was 
in  favor  of  crossing  the  mountains  by  Braddock's  road,  whereas. 
Bouquet  wished  to  cut  a  new  one  through  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
division.  Bouquet  was  listened  to  by  the  general ;  and  late  in  the 
season  a  new  route  was  undertaken,  by  which  such  delays  and 
troubles  were  produced,  that  the  whole  expedition  came  near 
proving  a  failure.  Braddock's  road  had,  in  early  times,  been 
selected  by  the  most  experienced  Indians  and  frontier  men  as  the 
most  favorable  whereby  to  cross  the  mountains,  being  nearly  the 
route  by  which  the  national  road  has  been  since  carried  over  them. 
In  1753,  it  was  opened  by  the  Ohio  Company^  It  was  afterward 
improved  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Washington,  and  was 
finished  by  Braddock's  engineers ;  and  this  route  was  now  to  be 
given  up,  and  a  wholly  new  one  opened,  probably,  as  Washington 
suggested,  through  Pennsylvania  influence,  that  her  frontier  might 
thereby  be  protected,  and  a  way  opened  for  her  traders.    The 
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hardships  and  dangers  of  the  march  from  Baystown  to  Port  Du 
Quesne,  where  the  British  van  arrived  upon  the  25th  of  November, 
may  be  seen  slightly  pictured  by  the  letters  of  Washington,  and 
the  journal  of  Post,  and  irfay  be  more  vividly  conceived  by  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  upper  Juniata. 

But  the  position  of  things  in  the  West,  during  the  autumn  of 
1758,  was  very  unfavorable.  The  French  did  their  utmost  to 
alienate  the  Six  Nations  and  Delawares  from  their  old  connection 
with  the  British ;  and  so  politic  were  their  movements,  so  accurate 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character, ,  that  they  fully  succeeded. 
The  English  had  made  some  attempts  to  get  a  claim  to  the  western 
lands,  and  had  even  obtained  grants  of  those  lands ;  but  the  wild 
men  saw  they  had  been  deceived,  and  listened  to  the  French  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  backed  as  they  were  by  presents  and  polite- 
ness, and  accompanied  by  no  attempts  to  buy  or  wheedle  lands 
from  them.  Early,  therefore,  many  of  the  old  allies  of  England 
joined  her  enemies;  and  the  treaties  of  Albany,  Johnson  Hall,  and 
Easton,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  stopping  the  desolation  of  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  Quakers 
always  believed  that  this  state  of  enmity  between  the  Delawares 
and  themselves,  or  their  rulers,  might  be  prevented  by  a  little 
friendly  communion;  but  the  persuasions  of  the  French,  the 
renegade  English  traders,  and  others  who  had  gone  to  the  West, 
were  great  obstacles  to  any  friendly  intercourse  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  common  feeling  among  the  whites  was  an  equal  difficulty 
on  the  other. 

The  depraved  character  of  the  English  traders  among  the  Indian  s 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  exciting  and  keeping  alive  their  resent- 
ment. They  are  thus  described  in  a  message  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Assembly,  immediately  after  the  Lancaster 
Treaty  of  1744.*  "I  cannot,"  says  he,  '*but  be  apprehensive  that 
the  Indian  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  will  involve  us  in  some 
fatal  Quarrel  with  the  Indians.  Our  Traders,  in  Defiance  of  the 
Law,  carry  spirituous  Liquors  among  them,  and  take  the  Advan- 
tage of  their  inordinate  Appetite  for  it,  to  cheat  them  of  their  Skins 
and  their  Wampum,  which  is  their  Money,  and  often  to  debauch 
their  Wives  into  the  Bargain.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if, 
when  they  recover  from  their  drunken  Fit,  if  they  should  take  some 


*  Thompson's  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  ghawanese  InsUans.    Lon- 
don, 1769,  pp.  56  and  76. 
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severe  Hevenges.  If  I  am  rigbtly  informed,  the  like  abuses  of  the 
Traders  in  Kew  England  were  the  principal  Caases  of  the  Indian 
Wars  there,  and  at  length  obliged  the  Government  to  take  the 
Trade  into  their  own  Hands.  This  is  a  Matter  that  well  deserves 
your  attention,  and  perhaps  will  soon  require  your  Imitation." 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  too,  in  an  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  1754,  "bewail  the  miserable  condition  of  our  Indian  Trade 
carried  on,  some  few  excepted,  by  the  vilest  of  our  own  Inhabitants 
and  Convicts  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  which 
Means  the  English  Nation  is  unhappily  represented  among  our 
J[n4i&n  Allies  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner.  These  trade  with- 
out Control,  either  beyond  the  limits,  or  at  least  beyond  the  power 
of  our  Laws,  debauching  the  Indians  and  themselves  with  spiritu- 
ous Liquors,  which  they  now  make,  in  a  great  Measure,  the  princi- 
pal Article  of  their  Trade  in  direct  Violation  of  our  Laws,  supplied, 
as  we  are  informed,  by  some  Magistrates,  who  hold  a  Commission 
under  this  Government,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  our  back 
Counties." 

The  character  of  the  traders  here  complained  of,  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  speech  of  an  Indian  chie^  to  the  Commissioners  at  Carlisle, 
in  1753. 

**Tour  Traders,"  says  he,  "bring  scarce  anything  but  Rum  and 
Flour.  They  bring  little  Powder  and  Lead,  or  other  valuable 
Goods.  The  Bum  ruins  us.  We  beg  you  would  prevent  its  coming 
in  such  Quantities  by  regulating  the  Traders.  "We  never  under- 
stood the  trade  was  to  be  for  Whisky  and  Flour.  We  desire  it 
.  may  be  forbidden,  and  none  sold  in  the  Indian  Country ;  but  that, 
if  the  Indians  will  have  any,  they  may  go  among  the  Inhabitants 
and  deal  with  them  for  it.  When  these  Whisky  Traders  come,  they 
bring  thirty  or  forty  Cags,  and  put  them  down  before  us,  and  make 
us  drink,  and  get  all  the  Skins  that  should  go  to  pay  the  Debts  we 
have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of  the  fair  Traders,  and  by  this 
Means  we  not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  them  too.  These  vncked 
Whisky  Sellers,  when  they  have  got  the  Indlajis  in  Liquor,  make 
them  sell  the  very  Clothes  from  their  Backs.  In  short,  if  this  Prac- 
tice be  continufd,  we  must  be  inevitably  ruined.  We  most  earn- 
estly, therefore,  beseech  you  to  remedy  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  1756,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Easton  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Delawares^  and  peace  agreed  to.  But  this  did  not 
bind  the  OIiToTndigyis  even  of  the  same  nation,  much  less  the 
phjt^fLnAflA  and  Mingpes :  and  Plough  the  Sachem  of  the  Penopyl- 
yania  savages,  Teedyuscung,  promised  to  call  his  western  relatives 
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with  a  loud  voice,  they  did  not  or  would  not  hear  him ;  the  toma  • 
hawk  was  still  brandished  among  the  rocky  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  interior.  Nor  can  any  heart  but  pity  the  red  men.  They  knew 
not  whom  to  believe,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  true  friend.  The 
French  said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  English;  the 
English  said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  French;  and 
between  the  two  powers  they  were  wasting  away,  and  their  homes 
disappearing  before  them.  "The  kings  of  France  and  England," 
said  Teedyuscung,  "  have  settled  this  land  so  as  to  coop  us  up  as  if 
in  a  pen.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  was  my  land  and 
inheritance,  and  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud."  Such  being  the  feel- 
ing of  the  natives,  and  success  being  of  late  nearly  balanced  between 
the  two  European  powers,  no  wonder  that  they  hung  doubting,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  The  French  wished  the  eastern 
Pelawares  to  move  west,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  their  influence, 
and  the  British  tried  to  persuade  them  to  prevail  on  their  western 
brethren  to  leave  their  new  allies  and  be  at  peace.  ^^ 

In  1758,  the  condition  of  afeirs  being  as  stated,  and  Forbes' 
army  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Port  Du  Quesne,  and  the 
French  being  also  disheartened  by  the  British  success  elsewhere, 
and  their  force  at  Du  Quesne  weak,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  draw  the  western  Indians  over,  and  thereby  still  further  to 
weaken  the  force  that  would  oppose  General  Forbes.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  true  and  trustworthy  man,  whose 
courage,  skill,  ability,  knowledge,  and  physical  power,  would  fit 
him  for  such  a  mission.  He  was  to  pass  through  a  wilderness  filled  . 
with  doubtful  friends,  into  a  country  filled  with  open  enemies.  The 
whole  French  interest  would  be  against  him,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  were  little  to  be  trusted.  Every  stream  on  his  way  had  been 
dyed  with  blood,  every  hill-side  had  rung  with  the  death-yell,  and 
grown  red  in  the  light  of  burning  huts.  The  man  who  was  at  last 
chosen  was  a  Moravian,  who  had  lived  among  the  savages  seven- 
teen years,  and  married  among  them ;  his  name,  Christian  Frederic 
.Post.  Of  his  journey,  sufferings,  and  doings,  his  own  journal  is 
the  evidence,  though  Heckewelder  says  that  thise  parts  which 
redound  most  to  his  own  credit  he  omitted  when  printing  it.  He 
left  Philadelphia  upon  the  15th  of  July,  1758 ;  and,  against  the 
protestations  of  Teedyuscung,  who  said  he  would  surely  lose  his 
life,  proceeded  up  the  Susquehanna,  passing  ^^  many  plantations 
deserted  and  laid  waste."  Upon  fbe  7th  of  August,  he  came  to  the 
Allegheny,  opposite  French  creek,  and  was  forced  to  pass  under  the 
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very  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Venango,  but  was  not  molested. 
From  Venango  he  went  to  "Kushkushkee,"  which  was  on  or  near 
Big  Beaver  creek.  "  This  place,'*  he  says,  "  contained  ninety  houses 
and  two  hundred  able  warriors."  At  this  place  Post  had  much 
talk  with  the  chiefs,  who  seemed  well  disposed,  but  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  French.  The  great  conference,  however,  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  be  held  opposite  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  there  were 
Indians  of  eight  nations.  The  messenger  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
go  thither,  fearing  the  French  would  seize  him ;  but  the  savages 
said,  "they  would  carry  him  in  their  bosom,  he  need  fear  nothing," 
and  they  well  redeemed  this  promise.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
Post,  with  his  Indian  friends,  reached  the  point  opposite  the  fort ; 
and  there  immediately  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  explanations, 
and  agreements,  which  are  found  in  his  journal.  At  first  he  was 
received  rather  hardly  by  an  old  and  deaf  Onondago,  who  claimed 
the  land  whereon  they  stood  as  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations ;  but 
a  lj)^lawftrQ  rebuked  him  in  no  very  polite  terms.  "That  man 
speaks  not  as  a  man,"  he  said,  "  he  endeavors  to  frighten  us  by 
saying  this  ground  is  his;  he  dreams ;  he  and  his  father  (the  French) 
have  certainly  drank  too  much  liquor ;  they  are  drunk;  pray  let 
them  go  to  sleep  till  they  are  sober.  You  do  not  know  what  your 
own  nation  does  at  home,  how  much  they  have  to  say  to  the  Eng- 
lish. You  do  nothing  but  smoke  your  pipe  here.  Go  to  sleep 
with  your  fiather,  and  when  you  are  sober  we  will  speak  to  you." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Delawares,  and  indeed  all  the  western 
Indians,  were  wavering  in  their  affection  for  the  French;  and, 
though  some  opposition  was  made  to  a  union  with  the  colonists, 
the  general  feeling  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a  quick  approach 
of  Forbes'  army,  and  by  the  truth  and  kindness  of  Post  himself, 
was  in  favor  of  England.  The  Indians,  however,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites  showed  in  claiming  and 
seizing  their  lands.  "Why  did  you  not  fight  your  battles  at  home 
or  on  the  sea,  instead  of  coming  into  our  country  to  fight  them?" 
they  asked  again  and  again,  and  were  mournful  when  they  thought 
of  the  future.  "  Your  heart  is  good,"  they  said  to  Post,  "yow  speak 
sincerely ;  but  ire  know  there  is  always  a  great  number  who  wish 
to  get  rich ;  they  have  enough ;  look !  we  do  not  want  to  be  rich, 
and  take  away  what  others  have.  The  white  people  think  we  have 
no  brains  in  our  heads;  that  they  are  big,  and  we  a  little  handfiil; 
but  remember,  when  you  hunt  for  a  rattlesnake  you  cannot  find  it, 
and  perhaps  it  will  bite  you  btJRro  you  see  it."  When  the  war  of 
Pontiac  came,  this  saying  might  have  been  justly  remembered. 
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At  length,  having  concluded  a  peace,  Post  turned  toward  Phila- 
delphia, setting  out  on  the  9th  of  September;  and,  after  the  greatest 
sufferings  and  perils  from  French  scouts  and  Indi_ans,  reached  the 
settlements  uninjured. 

While  Post  was  engaged  upon  his  dangerous  mission,  the  van  of 
Forbes'  army  was  pressing  forward  under  the  heats  of  August,  from 
Baystown,  (Bedford,)  toward  Loyalhanna,  hewing  their  way  as  they 
went  Early  in  September,  the  general  reached  Raystown,  whither 
he  had  also  ordered  Washington,  who  had  till  then  been  kept 
inactive  among  his  sick  troops  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Meantime 
two  oflSicers  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  had  gone  separately, 
each  with  his  party,  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  had 
brought  accounts  of  its  condition  up  to  the  13th  of  August.  It 
being  deemed  desirable,  however,  to  have  fuller  statements  than 
they  were  able  to  give,  a  party  of  eight  hundred  men  under  Major 
Grant,  with  whom  went  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  was 
sent  forward  on  the  11th  of  September,  to  gain  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

"  The  third  day  after  their  march,  they  arrived  within  eleven 
miles  of  Fort  Bu  Quesne,  and  halted  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, then  marched  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  and  left  their 
baggage  there  under  a  guard,  and  arrived,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  upon  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  it.  Major  Grant 
sent  two  officers  and  fifty  men  to  attack  all  the  Indians  they  could 
find  lying  out  of  the  fort;  they  saw  none,  nor  were  they  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentries.  As  they  returned,  they  set  fire  to  a  large 
store-house,  which  was  put  out  as  soon  as  they  left  it.  At  break 
of  day,  Major  Lewis  was  sent,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  lie  in 
ambush,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  body,  on  the  path  on 
which  they  left  their  baggage,  imagining  the  French  would  send  a 
force  to  attack  the  baggage-guard  and  seize  it.  Four  hundred  men 
were  posted  along  the  hill  facing  the  fort,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Captain  McDonald's  company,  who  marched  with  drums  beating 
toward  the  fort,  in  order  to  draw  a  party  out  of  it,  as  Major  Grant 
had  some  reason  to  believe  there  were  not  more  thitn  two  hundred 
men  there,  including  Indians ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  drums, 
they  sallied  out  in  great  numbers,  both  French  and  !Dpi.dums,  and 
fell  upon  Captain  M'Donald,  and  two  columns  that  were  posted 
lower  on  the  hill  to  receive  them.  The  Highlanders  expoaed  them- 
selves without  any  covers,  and  weft%  shot  down  in  great  numbers, 
and  soon  forced  to  retreat    The  Carolinians,  Marylanders,  and 
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Xtoweir  Coimtiy  men,  conceaUng  themselves  behind  trees  and  the 
brush,  made  a  good  defense,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and,  not  being  supported,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  Major 
Grant  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  and  endeavored 
to  rally  his  men,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  by  this  time 
flanked  on  all  sides.  Major  Lewis  and  his  party  came  up  and 
engaged,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  the  enemy  having  the 
hill  of  him,  and  flanking  him  every  way.  A  number  were  driven 
into  the  river,  most  of  whom  were  drowned.  Major'^rant  retreated 
to  the  baggage,  where  Captain  Bullet  was  posted  with  fifty  men, 
and  again  endeavored  to  rally  the  flying  soldiers,  by  entreating 
them  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  to  stand  by  him,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  the  enemy  were  close  at  their  heels.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
came  up  to  Captain  Bullet,  he  attacked  them  very  furiously  for 
some  time,  but  not  being  supported,  and  most  of  his  men  killed, 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  However,  his  attacking  them  stopped 
the  pursuit,  so  as  to  give  many  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  The 
enemy  followed  Majoi^  Grant,  and  at  last  Captain  Bullet  was 
obliged  to  make  off.  He  imagined  the  msyor  must  be  taken,  as  he 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  the  enemy  would  not  kill  him, 
and  often  called  to  him  to  surrender.  The  French  gave  quarter 
to  all  that  would  accept  if*  The  loss  sustained  in  this  engage- 
ment was  two  hundred  and  seventy  killed,  forty-two  wounded,  and 
several,  including  Major  Grant,  taken  prisoners.f  "  It  was,"  says 
Washington,  "a  very  ill-concerted,  or  a  very  ill-executed  plan, 
perhaps  both,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
Major  Grant  exceeded  his  orders,  and  that  no  disposition  was  made 
for  engaging." 

The  French  and  Indians,  emboldened  by  their  victory  over 
Grant,  made  an  attack,  on  the  14th  of  October,  on  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  army,  at  Loyalhanna.  The  attacking  party  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
attack  was  continued  for  four  hours,  aBd  afterward  renewed  at 
night  But  the  assailants  gained  no  advantage,  and  retired  to  Fort 
Du  Quesne.  The  returns  of  the  army  show  a  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment of  twelve  killed,  seventeen  wounded,  and  thirty-one  prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  army  marched  from  Loyalhanna, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  arrived  at  Turtle  creek.  "Here," 
says  Mr.  Ormsby,.a  commissary  in  the  army,  "a  council  of  war 
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was  held,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pro- 
ceed ;  all  the  provisions  and  forage  being  exhausted.  On  the  gene- 
ral's being  told  of  this,  he  swore  a  furious  oath  that  he  would  sleep 
in  the  fort,  or  in  a  worse  place,  the  next  night.  It  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  emaciated  general  where  he  died,  as  he  was  car- 
ried the  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  and  back  on  a  litter. 
About  midnight  a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  frorn  the  west- 
ward, on  which  Forbes  swore  that  the  French  magazine  was  blown 
^P>  by  design  or  accident,  which  revived  our  spirits.  This  con- 
jecture of  the  *  head  of  iron'  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  deserter  from 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  who  said  that  the  Indians,  who  had  watched  the 
English  army,  reported  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees  in 
the  woods.  This  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  set  fire  to  their 
magazines,  barracks,  &c.,  and  pushed  off  in  their  boats,  some  up, 
and  some  down  the  Ohio,  so  that  the  next  morning  we  took  peace- 
able possession  of  the  remains  of  the  fort.  The  place  had  a  most 
desolate  appearance,  as  all  the  improvements  made  by  the  French 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground." 

Thus  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  occupation  of  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  war,  came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  English.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  immediate  provision  for  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  that  point,  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
acquire,  and  a  small  fortification  was  thrown  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  named,  in  honor  of  the  great  minister,  Fort  Pitt. 
Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  was  left  in  command,  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  the  main  army  marched  back  to  the  settlements. 
It  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  January,  1759,  and,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  Gen.  Forbes  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Christ  church. 

Christian  Frederic  Post,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  westward 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  8ix  JIations,  with  a  report  of  the  treaty  of 
Easton.  He  followed  afterGeneral  Forbes,  from  whom  he  received 
messages  to  the  various  tribes,  with  which  he  once  more  sought 
their  chiefs;  and  was  again  instrumental  in  preventing  any  junc- 
tion of  the  Indians  with  the  French.  Indeed,  but  for  Post's 
mission,  there  would  in  all  probabilify  have  been  gathered  a  strong 
force  of  western  savages  to  waylay  Forbes  and  defend  Fort  Du 
Quesne;  in  which  case,  so  adverse  was  the  season  and  the  way, 
so  wearied  the  men,  and  so  badly  managed  the  whole  business,  that 
there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  a  second  "  Braddock's  field ;' ' 
so  that  the  humble  Moravian  played  no  unimportant  part  in  aecu- 
ring  again  to  his  British  Majesty  the  key  to  western  America. 
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The  French  garrison  of  Fort  Da  Quesne,  consisting  of  about  four 
hundred  men,  separated  after  leaving  the  ruins.  A  part  of  them 
passed  down  the  Ohio,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  established 
Fort  Massac,  thirty-six  miles  above  its  mouth.  Of  this  there  may, 
however,  be  a  doubt;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fort  was  built 
between  the  years  1755  and  1758.  One  hundred  of  them  retired 
to  Presqu'  Isle  by  land ;  and  the  remain/ier,  about  two  hundred,  with 
M.  De  Lignery,  the  commandant,  passed  up  the  Allegheny  to 
Venango,  where  he  told  the  f  ndians  he  intended  to  stay  during 
the  winter,  and  dislodge  the  British  from  the  forks  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  spring.  A  small  post,  too,  was  occupied  by  the  French  at 
Eushkushkee,  a  Delaware  village  located  on  an  elevated  plateau  of 
rich  bottom  land,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Mahoning  river, 
four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Shenango,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  Big  Beaver  river.  At  these  points  the  French  were 
busied  in  preparing  stores  and  arms,  and  in  securing  the  aid  of 
the  Indian  tribes  for  an  attack  in  the  spring  on  Fort  Pitt,  then 
imperfectly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men.* 

The  success  of  the  campaign  of  1758  opened  the  way  for  the 
execution  of  the  great  scheme  of  Pitt — the  complete  reduction  of 
Canada.  Accordingly,  in  1759,  three  expeditions  were  planned,  by 
which  Canada,  already  suffering  and  exhausted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  was  to  be  invaded  on  all  sides.  On  the  west,  Prideaux 
was  to  attack  Magara;  in  the  centre,  Amherst  was  to  advance  on 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  on  the  east,  Wolfe  was  to 
besiege  Quebec ;  and  all  these  points  gained,  the  three  armies  were 
to  unite  their  forces  in  the  heart  of  Canada. 

Amherst  appeared  on  the  22d  of  July,  before  Ticonderoga. 
The  French  blew  up  their  works,  and  retire4  to  Crown  Point. 
Driven  from  there  by  the  British  army,  they  retired  to  Isle  Aux 
Nois,  and  entrenched  themselves ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
prevented  further  operations,  and  Amherst  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Crown  Point. 

Early  in  June,  General  Wolfe,  with  eight  thousand  men,  ap- 
peared before  Quebec.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
Wolfe,  with  five  thousand  men,  silently  passed  up  the  river, 
climbed  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Montcalm,  who  had  trusted  to  his  defenses,  was  compelled  to  offer 
battle.    The  British  columns,  flushed  with  success,  attacked  his 
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half-formed  lines,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  dispersed  the 
French  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred.  Both  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
fell  in  the  engagement ;  but,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Quebec, 
the  key  of  all  Canada,  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

Meanwhile,  General  Prideaux  moved  up  Lake  Ontario,  and,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  invested  Niagara.  Its  capture  was  of  great  im- 
portance, since  its  possession  would  cut  off  the  French  of  Canada 
from  the  West;  and,  accordingly,  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
French  and  Indians  to  raise  the  siege.  That  necessity  saved  Fort 
Pitt.  A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Mercer,  at  that  post,  on  July 
17th,  1759,  says : 

"  Again,  on  the  15th  instant,  we  had  the  following  accounts  from 
two  SixJSatipn  Indians,  sent  to  spy  at  Venango,  who  left  this 
place  on  the  7th.  They  found  at  Venango  seven  hundred  French 
and  four  hundred  Indians.  The  commanding  officer  told  them 'he 
expected  six  hundred  more  Indians ;  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
he  would  come  and  drive  us  from  this  place.  Next  day  two  hun- 
dred Indians  came  to  Venango,  and  the  same  number  the  next 
day,  and  the  third  day ;  they  w^re  all  fitted  off  for  the  expedition 
by  the  11th  at  night,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  brought  from  Le 
BoDuf,  the  others  expected  every  hour,  with  a  great  many  batteaux 
loaded  with  provisions.  In  the  morning,  the  12th,  a  grand  council 
was  held,  in  which  the  commandant  thanked  the  Indians  for  attend- 
ing him,  threw  down  the  war  belt,  and  told  them  he  would  set  off 
the  next  day.  The  Jndians  consented,  but  were  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  gave  them  wampum, 
telling  them  to  consider  what  they  did,  and  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry ;  soon  afl;cr,  messengers  arrived,  with  a  packet  for 
the  officer  who  held  the  council,  at  which  he  and  the  other  officers 
appeared  much  concerned,  and  at  length  he  told  the  Indians — 
*  Children,  I  have  received  bad  news;  the  English  are  gone  against 
Niagara.  We  must  give  over  thoughts  of  going  down  the  river, 
till  we  have  cleared  that  place  of  the  enemy.  If  it  should  be  taken, 
our  road  to  you  is  stopped,  and  you  must  become  poor.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  proceed  with  the  artillery,  provisions, 
&;c.,  up  French  creek,  which  the  spies  saw  set  off,  and  the  Indians 
making  up  their  bundles  to  follow.  They  reckon  there  were  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  Indians,  collected  from  twelve  different 
nations,  at  Venango."* 
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The  French  and  Jndians  who  were  collected  to  attack  For£  Pitt, 
the  ^rrison  and  defenses  of  which  were  little  able  to  withstand 
them,  were  thus  withdrawn  to  the  defense  of  Niagara.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  great  effort  they  had  planned  to  retake  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  thus  to  recover  all  that  they  had  lost  in  the  preceding 
year.  And  to  that  all  the  French  in  the  valley  had  contributed, 
M.  d'Aubry,  commandant  at  the  Illinois,  brought  to  join  the  enter- 
prise four  hundred  men,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
flour,  from  Kaskaskia  to  Venango.  Cut  off,  by  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  from  the  route  of  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  with 
his  force  down  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash, 
thence  up  that  river  to  the  portage  at  Fort  Miami,  or  Fort  Wayne, 
and  carried  his  stores  over  to  the  Maumee,  passed  down  that  river, 
and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Presqu'  Isle,  and  carried  again 
his  stores  over  the  portage,  to  Le  Bosuf ;  thence  descended  French 
creek  to  Venango.* 

D'Aubry  was  chosen  to  lead  the  expedition,  and  embarked  again 
at  Presqu'  Isle,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  collected  from  the  Illi- 
nois, Detroit,  and  the  Allegheny,  and  from  the  Jndian  allies  of  the 
French,  a^d  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  of  Niagara.  Prideaux  had 
been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn ;  Sir  William  Johnson, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  advanced  to  meet  D'Aubry 
and  his  reinforcement,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  for  five 
miles  through  the  woods.  On  the  next  day,  Niagara,  cut  off  from 
succor,  surrendered* 

General  John  Stanwix  was  appointed  to  the  command,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  General  Forbes,  and  proceeded,  in  July,  to 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  William  Pitt  in 
regard  to  that  important  point  Mr.  Pitt  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  securing  the  forks  as  a  military  position,  to 
protect  the  colonial  frontiers,  and  to  overawe  the  Jndians ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  under  date  of  January  23d,  1759,  he  wrote : 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  that  the  king  has  been  pleased, 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  success  of  his  arms  on 
the  river  Ohio,  to  direct  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  msgesty's 
forces,  in  North  America,  and  General  Forbes,  to  lose  no  time  in 
concerting  the  properest  and  speediest  means  for  completely  re- 


*  An  aoootmt  of  Bouqael'tf  ExpeditioB,  in  1764.    London,  1766.    App.  11. 
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storing,  if  possible,  the  rained  Fort  Da  Qnesne,  to  a  defensible  and 
respectable  state,  or  for  erecting  another  in  the  room  of  it,  of  snfBi- 
cient  strength,  and  every  way  adequate  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  several  objects  of  maintaining  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Ohio ;  of  effectually  cutting  off  all  trade 
and  communication  this  way,  between  Canada  and  the  western  and 
south-western  Indians;  of  protecting  the  British  colonies  from  the 
incursions  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  since  the  French  built 
the  above  fort,  and  thereby  made  themselves  masters  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio;  and  of  fixing  again  the  several  Indian  nations 
in  their  alliance  with  and  dependence  upon  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment."* 

General  Stanwix,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  perhaps  early  in 
August,  commenced  the  building  of  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  of  five 
sides ;  the  two  facing  the  country  were  supported  by  a  revetment, 
a  brick  work,  nearly  perpendicular,  supporting  the  rampart  on  the 
outside ;  the  other  three  were  protected  by  a  line  of  pickets,  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  rampart.  Around  the 
whole  work  was  a  wide  ditch,  which  would  be  filled  with  water 
when  the  river  was  at  a  moderate  stage.  Great  anticipations  were 
entertained  at  the  time  of  the  security  and  permanence  that  would 
accrue  to  the  British  government  from  the  position  of  Fort  Pitt. 
A  letter  from  that  post,  dated  September  24th,  1759,  says: 

"  It  is  now  near  a  month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in 
erecting  a  most  formidable  foriijicaiionj  such  a  one  as  will,  to  latest 
posterity,  secure  the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no 
need  to  enumerate  the  abilities  of  the  chief  en^neer,  nor  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  troops,  in  executing  the  important  task ;  the  fort  will 
soon  be  a  lasting  monument  of  both."t 

Fifteen  years  later  it  was  abandoned,  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  and  now  nothing  of  Fort  Pitt  is  left,  no  memorial 
even  of  the  British  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  remains, 
but  a  single  redoubt,  built  in  1764  by  Col.  Bouquet,  outside  the 
fort,  and  now  used  as  a  dwelling. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  capture  of  N^iagara, 
all  direct  contest  between  the  British  and  French  in  the  West  was 
closed.    With  the  defeat  of  the  French,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 


*  Craig's  Olden  Time,  toL  i.,  p.  810. 
f  Craig's  Olden  Time,  toI.  L,  p.  194. 
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abated,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  border  of  the  English 
colonies. 

Along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Virginia,  the 
old  plantations  had  been,  one  by  one,  re-occupied  since  1758,  and 
settlers  were  slowly  pushing  further  into  the  JJididu  country,  and 
traders  were  once  more  bearing  their  burdens  over  the  mountains, 
and  finding  a  way  into  the  wigwams  of  the  natives,  who  rested, 
watching  silently,  but  narrowly,  the  course  of  their  English  de- 
fenders and  allies.  For  it  was,  professedly,  in  the  character  of 
defenders,  that  Braddock  and  Forbes  had  come  into  the  West ;  and, 
while  every  British  finger  itched  for  the  lands  as  well  as  the  furs  of 
the  wild  men,  with  mistaken  hypocrisy  they  would  have  persuaded 
them  that  the  treasure  and  the  life  of  England  had  been  given  to 
preserve  her  old  allies,  the  Six  Jfations,  and  their  dependents,  the 
Delawares  and  ghawanese,  from  French  aggression.  But  the 
savages  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  looked  at  every 
step  of  the  cultivator  with  jealousy  and  hate. 

In  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  once  more  prepared  to  pursue  their 
old  plan,  and  sent  to  England  for  such  orders  and  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  government  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so.*  During 
the  summer  of  that  year,  also.  General  Monkton,  by  a  treaty  at 
Fort  Pitt,  obtained  leave  to  build  posts  within  the  wild  lands,  each 
post  having  ground  enough  about  it  to  raise  corn  and  vegetables 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  'Sot  were  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  the  forts,  the  only  inroads  upon  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  savages.  In  1757,  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  Virginia, 
three  millions  of  acres  had  been  granted  west  of  the  mountains. 
Indeed,  in  1758,  that  State  attempted  by  law  to  encourage  settle- 
ments in  the  West;  and  the  report  of  John  Blair,  Clerk  of  the 
Virginia  Council,  in  1768  or  1769,  states  that  most  of  the  grants 
beyond  the  mountains  were  made  before  August,  1754. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submission 
of  Canada.  M.  de  Levi,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  retired 
with  the  French  army  to  Montreal.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  he 
besieged  Quebec.  But  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  raised  the 
siege,  and  De  Levi  retired  to  Montreal.  Amherst  and  Johnson 
meanwhile  effected  a  junction  of  their  forces,  and  advanced  against 


*  Plain  Taots,  p.  120,  where  a  letter  from  the  Company,  dated  September  9th,  1761, 
iigiTea. 
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him.  The  combination  of  these  two  armies  convinced  the  French 
that  resistance  would  be  useless ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  M.  de  Vandreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  surrendered 
Montreal,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  other  posts  within  the 
goverment  of  Canada,  to  the  English  commander-in-chief,  General 
Amherst,  on  condition  that  the  French  inhabitants  should,  during 
the  war,  be  "  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  leaving  their  future  desti- 
nies to  be  decided  by  the  treaty  of  peace." 

Negotiations  for  peace  followed  immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  Canada.  They  were  not  successful,  and  "the  fstmily  compact" 
was  entered  into  between  France  and  Spain,  in  which  both  parties 
were  bound  to  share  and  balance  all  losses,  in  the  wm:  which  it 
was  declared  was  to  be  waged  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  continuance  of  the  War  only  contributed  to  the  successes 
of  England,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were  re-opened,  and  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1762,  preliminaries  were  agreed  to  and  signed, 
and  afterward  ratified  at  Paris^  in  February,  1763.  To  secure  the 
restoration  of  Havana,  Spain  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Great  Britian 
East  and  West  Florida.  To  compensate  Spain,  under  the  terms  of 
the  family  compact,  France  ceded,  by  a  secret  article,  all  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain.  The  following  articles  comprise 
the  most  essential  provisions  of  that  treaty,  in  regard  to  the  origi- 
nal subject  of  dispute. 

"His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretensions  which  he 
has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  fonn,  to  B'ova  Scotia,  or  Arcadia, 
in  all  its  parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain :  moreover,  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  said  Britannic  Ma^ 
jesty,  in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that 
depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands,  and  coasts,  with  the 
sovereignty,  property,  possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  which  the  most  Christian  King  and  crown  of  France 
have  had,  till  now,  over  the  said  countries,  islands,  lands,  places, 
coasts,  and  their  inhabitants;  so  that  the  most  Christian  King  cedes 
and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  said  King,  and  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  with- 
out restriction,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart  from  the  said 
cession  and  guarantee,  under  any  pretense,  or  to  disturb  Great 
Britain  in  the  possessions  above  mentioned. 
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'^  In  order  to  eatablisli  peace  on  solid  and  durable  fonndationa, 
and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dilute  with  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of 
America,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  fdtnre,  the  confines  between  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  in  that  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  to 
the  sea;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  Christian  King  cedes,  in  full 
right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Mi^esty,  the  river  and  port 
of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he  possesses,  or  ought  to  pos- 
sess on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  of  JSTew  Orleans,  and  of  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated, 
which  shall  remain  to  France ;  it  being  well  understood  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  shall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  its  whole 
breadth  and  length,  from  its  source  to  the  sea ;  and  expressly,  thai 
part  which  is  between  the  said  island  of  "New  Orleans,  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of 
its  mouth.  It  is  Airther  stipulated,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  either  nations  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  duly  whatsoever." 

The  war  was  over.*  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  victorious  English ;  and  it  remained  only  to  take 
possession  of  the  western  outposts  of  the  French.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task.  All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  valley  were  in  alliance 
with  the  French.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  regard  Englishmen 
as  their  natural  foes,  they  felt  no  obligation  to  submit  to  them  be- 
oause  they  had  conquered  the  French.  The  surrender  of  Quebec, 
and  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  were  events  they  could  little 
comprehend,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  thoy  were  in  any 
way  bound  to  respect  the  acts  of  Bougainville  or  Yaudreuil.  The 
West,  too,  was  then  overrun  by  the  traders  and  emissaries  of  the 
discomfited  French,  who  possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
Indians;  whose  ruling  passion  was  hatred  of  the  English,  and 
whose  interest  conspired  with  their  feelings  to  arouse  the  fears  and 


*  The  anthorities  in  relation  to  this  subject  are,  mainly,  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
Uao,  an  Accoont  of  Bouquet's  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  Butler's  History 
of  Kentucky. 
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inflame  the  passions  of  their  savage  allies.  It  was  obviously  a  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  task  to  extend  the  authority  of  England  over  the 
uncivilized  regions  of  the  West,  to  allay  the  hostility  and  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  its  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  secure 
what  they  had  so  hardly  earned — ^the  blesiungs  of  peace  to  the 
exhausted  colonies,  and  the  fruits  of  its  great  conquest  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.  The  great  importance  of  the  work  was  overlooked  by 
those  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1760,  Major  Robert  Rogers,  received 
orders  from  General  Amherst  to  ascend  the  lakes,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  French  fort  in  the  north-west.  Rogers  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task.  On  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire,  with  Put- 
nam and  Stark,  he  had  earned  a  great  reputation  as  a  partisan  offi- 
cer ;  and  Rogers'  Rangers,  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  knife,  had 
rendered  much  service,  and  won  a  great  name.  Later,  that  reputa- 
tion was  tarnished  by  greater  crimes.  Tried  for  an  attempt  to  betray 
Mackinaw  to  the  Spaniards,  he  abandoned  the  country,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  At  the  war  of  Independence,  he 
entered  the  American  service,  was  detected  as  a  spy,  passed  over 
to  the  British,  and  was  banished  by  an  act  of  his  native  state.  Such 
was  the  man  who  was  sent  to  plant  the  British  flag  in  the  great 
valley.  Immediately  upon  receiving  his  orders,  he  set  out  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  two  hundred  men  in  fifteen  boats. 

On  the  7th  of  November  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga 
creek.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  deputed 
to  them  to  say  that  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  was  near, 
and  to  demand  that  they  should  advance  no  further  till  they  should 
receive  his  permission.  During  the  day  the  great  chief  appeared, 
and  imperiously  demanded  why  the  army  was  there  without  his 
consent.  Rogers  replied  that  Canada  had  been  conquered,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  occupy  the  French  posts,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  the  ibidians.  Pontiac  only  replied  that  he  would  stand  in 
his  path  till  morning.  On  the  next  day  he  delivered  a  formal  reply 
to  the  English  officer,  that  he  consented  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
English  as  long  as  they  treated  him  with  due  deference.  The  calumet 
was  smoked,  and  an  alliance  made.  Pontiac  accompanied  his  new 
Mends  to  Detroit.  On  the  way  a  band  of  Indians,  sent  out  by  the 
governor  of  Detroit,  were  waiting  to  destroy  them.  The  influence 
of  Pontiac  was  interposed,  and  the  hostile  t^dians  were  induced  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  English.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
Beletre,  the  governor,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  He 
refused,  avowed  his  intention  to  defend  the  post,  and  sought  to 
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arouse  fhe  Indians.  It  was  in  rain.  Eogers  arrived  below  fhe  vil- 
lage. Captain  Campbell  was  dispatched  with  an  order  from 
Yaadreuil,  commanding  the  surrender,  and  B.eletre  was  compelled 
to  obey.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1760,  the  colors  of  France 
were  taken  down,  and  the  royal  standard  of  England  planted 
within  the  fort ;  and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  Indians,  who  looked  on  the  strange  scene  with  mingled  awe 
of  the  English  power,  and  astonishment  at  their  forbearance.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  further  operations,  but  early  in 
the  next  year,  Mackinaw,  Green  Bay,  Ste  Marie,  St.  Josephs,  and 
Ouiatenon  were  surrendered,  and  nothing  remained,  to  the  French 
but  the  settlements  of  the  Illinois. 

A  great  change  had  been  wrought  over  the  Indians  of  the  valley, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  French.  It  was  their  characteristic  policy 
to  render  the  savages  dependent  on  themselves,  and  to  that  end 
they  sedulousljr  cultivated  among  them  a  taste  for  European  goods, 
and  in  this  way,  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi,  all  the 
tribes  were  dependent  on  the  French  posts  for  their  arms  and 
clothing.  It  was  their  interest  to  secure  peace,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  to  all  the  tribes,  and  thus  to  familiarize  their  minds. 
Artfully,  too,  the  pride  of  the  natives  had  been  fed  by  the  agents 
of  France ;  they  were  the  children  of  the  great  king  who  had  sent 
his  people  among  them  only  to  protect  them  from  their  implacable 
enemies,  the  English.  And  while  the  long  contest  between  the 
rival  nations  lasted,  they  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them, 
and,  in  consequence,  were  free  from  the  rapacity  of  either.  All 
this  was  changed  now.  The  accustomed  presents  which  French 
policy  bestowed  on  them  were  vrithheld.  English  traders  robbed, 
bullied,  and  cheated  them.  English  officers  treated  them  with 
rudeness  and  contempt.  Especially,  the  steady  advance  of  the 
population  over  the  mountains,  occupying  their  lands,  and  driving 
away  their  game.  The  wrongs  and  neglect  the  Indies  felt  were 
inflamed  by  the  French.  They  had  every  motive  to  excite  the 
tribes  against  the  English ;  their  old  national  rancor,  their  religious 
antipathies,  the  fear  of  losing  their  trade,  and  the  hope  of  reveng- 
ing the  loss  of  an  empire,  all  conspired  to  make  them  treacherous 
and  dangerous.  Accordingly,  they  used  all  the  influence  they 
possessed,  to  precipitate  the  Indians  on  the  English  garrisons. 
Scattered  through  the  country,  they  held  secret  councils  with  the 
savages,  and  artfully  appealed  to  their  fears  and  their  hopes.  The 
English,  they  averred,  designed  to  destroy  the  whole  ]jidian  race. 
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• 

They  had  hemmed  them  in  on  the  east  by  their  settlements,  they 
were  occupying  the  country  on  the  north  by  their  forts,  and  they 
\irere  instigating  the  Cherokees  to  attack  them  on  the  south.  But 
there  was  hope.  Their  father,  the  great  king,  had  been  asleep,  and 
the  English  had  stolen  Canada,  but  he  was  now  awake,  and  he 
was  coming  with  a  great  army,  to  drive  away  his  enemies  and  pro- 
tect his  people. 

Discontent,  under  such  circumstances^  was  natural,  and  soon  all 
the  tribes  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  were  in  a  ferment. 
In  the  summer  of  1761,  a  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the  western  posts 
was  discovered,  and  arrested.  In  the  next  summer  another  was 
detected,  and  suppressed.  The  officers  in  command  failed  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  disaffection,  and  to  provide  for  the  coming 
danger.  They  thought  this  discontent  only  the  ebullition  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Indians,  and  despised  rather  than  feared  their 
hostility.  And  indeed  the  hostility  of  barbarous  tribes,  united  by 
no  common  purpose,  but  divided  by  nameless  quarrels,  seemed 
little  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  had  just  wrested  an  empire  from 
France.  But  they  were  mistaken — ^the  crisis  only  needed  a  leader 
to  direct  it. 

Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Qttawas^  was  then  about  fifty 
years  old.  "No  chief  of  the  American  Indians,  known  in  the  his- 
toric times,  has  been  so  richly  endowed  with  those  peculiar  qualities 
liiat  give  to  a  barbarian  warrior  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  He 
shared  indeed  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  people.  He 
possessed  all  their  vindictive  spirit  and  treacherous  dissimulation. 
He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  great  world  in  which  he  was 
an  actor.  Yet  he  had  a  most  commanding  intellect ;  he  was  capable 
of  the  noblest  magnanimity ;  he  was  imbued  with  the  loftiest  am- 
bition ;  and  he  possessed  a  power  of  combination  and  of  adaptation 
that  was  shared  by  none  of  his  race. 

He  alone  saw  the  full  force  of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his 
people.  He  had  been  the  fast  friend  of  the  French,  and  led  the 
warriors  of  the  wilderness  on  the  ill-fated  day  of  Braddock's  field. 
He  had  met,  first  of  the  chiefs,  the  English  at  Ouyahoga,  and  pror 
tected  their  perilous  march  to  Detroit.  He  had  shown  himself  as 
ready  to  ally  himself  to  the  English,  as  he  had  proved  himself 
fiuthful  to  the  French.  He  had,  nevertheless,  shared  all  the  resent- 
ment the  presence  of  the  English  inspired  among  his  people.  But, 
amid  the  general  discontent,  he  only  saw  the  true  danger,  and  he 
only  could  see  the  true  means  of  averting  it  The  English  were 
relieved,  by  the  surrender  of  Canada,  from  the  rivalry  of  the^ 
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French,  and  would  inevitably  crash  the  red  man  in  their  resistless 
advance.  And  to  save  his  race,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
French  power,  as  a  balance  to  the  English.  It  was  the  plan  of  a 
statesman.  It  only  failed  because  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
were  false. 

His  plans  were  matured,  and,  late  in  1762,  his  messengers  car- 
ried the  black  wampum  and  the  red  tomahawk,  and  delivered  the 
message  of  the  great  Pontiac  to  the  villages  of  the  Ottawas,  Ojib- 
was,  Pottawattamies,  Sacs,  Foxes.  Menomonies,  Illinois,  Miamis, 
Shawanees,  Delawares,  Wjan^gjp,  Senegas,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
South.  On  a  certain  day,  in  the  next  year,  said  the  messengers, 
all  the  tribes  are  to  rise,  sieze  all  the  English  posts,  and  then  im- 
mediately attack  the  whole  English  border. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1768,  the  council  of  all  the  tribes  was  held 
at  the  river  Ecorces.  There,  to  the  assembled  chie&,  Pontiac  de- 
livered a  speech,  full  of  eloquence  and  art  He  recounted  all  the 
injuries  of  the  Indians,  and  all  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
He  portrayed  all  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  hated  race.  He 
unfolded  the  great  danger  of  their  supremacy.  He  presented  a 
belt  from  their  great  &ther  the  king.  He  indeed  had  been  asleep^ 
but  now  he  was  awake,  and  was  coming  with  his  large  war  canoes, 
to  win  back  Canada  and  destroy  his  enemies.  Yet  further,  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  faith.  An  Indian,  warned  in  a  dream,  had  gone  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  Master  of  Life,  on  a  high  mountain  of  dazzling 
brightness.  There  the  Great  Spirit  chid  him  for  the  degeneracy 
of  his  race,  and  sent  to  them  his  commands  to  drive  the  '^red 
dogs"  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  his  wild  hearers 
was  stirred.  The  chiefs  eagerly  accepted  the  war  belt,  and  then 
separated  to  prepare  for  the  coming  strife.  Later,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  dancing  the  calumet  with  the  unsuspecting  garrison,  the 
position  and  defenses  of  the  fort  were  narrowly  scanned,  and  the 
plan  of  attack  laid.    It  was  not  well  kept. 

In  the  village  lived  an  Ojibwa  girl  of  great  beauty,  who  was 
attached  to  the  commandant,  Aiajor  Gladwin.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
she  came  to  the  fort  to  bring  a  pair  of  elk  skin  moccasins  she  had 
made  for  him.  Her  hce  was  sad,  and  she  lingered  long  in  the 
street  Her  demeanor  attracted  notice,  and  she  was  brought  to 
Gladvrin.  She  was  long  silent,  but  at  length  she  revealed  the  plan 
of  the  morrow. 

Early  on  the  next  day  a  great  concourse  .of  Indians  thronged 
around  the  fort  Boon  Pontiac,  with  sixty  of  his  warriors,  eaeh 
^carrying  bis  gun,  shortemed  for  the  purpose,  under  thei  ibM»  of 'Ms 
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blanket,  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  asked  to  hold  a  council  with 
his  &ther  the  commandant.  The  gate  was  thrown  open  and  thej 
were  admitted.  When  Pontiac  entered,  he  involuntarily  started 
bacl:,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  (He  saw  at  a  glance 
the  ruin  of  his  plan.  All  the  garrison  were  under  arms,  and  so 
posted  as  to  enclose  the  band.  They  passed  on  to  the  council 
house,  and  there  were  all  the  officers  ready  to  receive  them,  armed 
and  too  plainly  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  chiefs  were  seated. 
Pontiac  arose  to  speak  with  the  wampum  belt  in  his  hand.  He 
professed  that  he  had  come  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  with  his  English  brothers,  and, 
though  conscious  that  he  was  detected,  he  raised  the  belt  and  was 
about  to  give  the  fatal  signal.  At  that  instant  Gladwin  waived  his 
hand ;  the  drums  beat,  the  officers  drew  their  swords,  the  soldiers 
presented  their  arms,  and  Pontiac  sat  down  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.  Gladwin  briefly  and  sternly  replied  that  he  should 
enjoy  his  friendship  as  long  as  he  merited  it,  and  should  be 
punished  as  soon  as  he  deserved  it;  and  the  chiefs,  enraged  and 
mortified,  were  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  next  morning  Pontiac 
returned  with  three  only  of  his  chiefs ;  they  were  admitted,  smoked 
the  peace  pipe,  and  renewed  their  hollow  pledges  of  friendship. 
On  the  next  again,  Pontiac,  with  a  great  multitude  of  his  warriors, 
appeared  at  the  gate  and  demanded  admittance.  He  was  told  that 
he  only  might  come  in.  He  replied  that  all  his  warriors  wished  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  Gladwin  replied  that  none  of  his  rabble 
should  enter  the  fort,  and  Pontiac  turned  away.  At  once  the  Iiidi^ns 
fell  upon  and  murdered  the  few  English  who  were  without  the  fort 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege,  and  the  next 
day  the  attack  began.  Convinced,  however,  that  the  affietir  was 
only  a  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  Gladwin,  through  a  Canadian, 
proposed  to  redress  any  grievances  the  Indians  had.  Pontiac 
dissembled,  and  asked  that  a  deputation  of  officers  might  be  sent 
to  treat  with  him.  Major  Campbell  and  Lieutenant  McDougal, 
were  sent,  but  were  detained  as  prisoners.  The  Indians,  foiled  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort,  sat  down  before  it, 
and  commenced  a  regular  siege.  All  Pontiac's  skill  and  talept 
were  employed  in  governing  and  directing  the  motley  bands 
around  him.  The  Canadian  inhabitants  complained  that  his 
Indians  were  robbing  them  of  their  provisions.  Pontiac  claimed 
that  he  was  fighting  their  battles,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  army,  but  forbade  all  depredations 
upon  their  property.    To  provide  for  his  bands,  he  levied  a  fixed 
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contribution  on  the  Canadians,  organized  a  commissariat,  and 
issued  promissory  notes,  drawn  on  bark  of  the  papyrus  birch 
and  signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  for  the  payment  of  supplies, 
all  of  which  were  faithfully  redeemed. 

Meanwhile,  a  recruit  of  ninety-six  men  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  was  advancing  under  Lieutenant  Cuyler  for  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed ;  and  one  of  the  two  schooners  was  sent  to  meet  it. 
Passing  down  the  river  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  canoes, 
with  the  unfortunate  Campbell  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  vessel. 
The  wind  sprang  up  and  soon  bore  it  beyond  their  reach.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  siege,  the  fleet  of  boats  was  seen  by  the 
garrison  ascending  the  river.  On  a  near  approach  they  were  seen 
filled  with  Jndians.  One  of  the  crew  when  near  the  fort  escaped 
and  related  the  fate  of  the  convoy.  They  had  landed  below  on  the 
river  bank,  were  attacked  on  shore,  and  driven  to  their  boats; 
three  of  these  were  taken  with  their  crews ;  two  escaped  with 
Cuyler,  the  commander,  on  board,  who  returned  to  Niagara.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  above  the  fort  and  burned. 

Soon  after,  intelligence  reached  the  garrison  of  the  fate  of  the  posts 
around  the  lakes;  A  scalping  party  came  into  the  camp,  bringing 
with  them  Ensign  Paully,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Sandusky.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  seven  ludianB  appeared  at  the  gate  of  that  post  and 
asked  to  speak  with  Paully.  They  were  admitted ;  immediately 
siezed  him,  and  the  garrison  was  massacred.  Paully  was  brought 
to  Detroit  to  be  burned ;  but  was  saved  by  being  adopted  by  an 
Indian  woman,  and  afterward  escaped. 

Soon  after,  a  party  of  Pottawattamies  arrived  with  Ensign  Schlos- 
ser,  the  commandant  at  St.  Josephs,  and  three  men.  They  were 
exchanged,  and  the  fate  of  that  garrison  revealed.  A  large  party 
of  Indians  collected  at  St  Josephs  on  the  25th  of  May,  on  pretense 
of  friendship,  crowded  within  the  barracks,  and  then  suddenly 
massacred  the  garrison,  and  carried  their  prisoners  to  Detroit 

The  news  soon  arrived  that  Ouiatenon  was  taken.  Ensign  Jen- 
kins and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  stratagem,  on 
the  1st  of  June ;  the  garrison  surrendered  on  promise  of  protection, 
and  were  sent  to  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illinois. 

Soon  after  it  was  reported  that  Fort  Miami  had  fallen.  Ensign 
Holmes  was  decoyed  away  from  his  post  on  the  27th  of  May,  by 
an  Indian  giri,  on  the  pretense  of  visiting  a  sick  woman,  and  shot 
The  sergeant  came  out  to*  learn  the  cause  of  the  firing,  and  was 
taken ;  the  garrison  surrendered  and  were  made  prisoners. 
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A  scalping  party  came  in  soon  after  from  Presqu'  Dale,  and 
reported  the  fate  of  that  post.  On  the  15th  of  Jane  an  attack  was 
made  by  two  hundred  Indians,  on  that  fort.  The  garrison  retreated 
to  a  block  house,  on  which  the  Indians  began  an  immediate  and 
furious  assault.  A  breastwork  was  thrown  up,  from' which  they  then 
poured  a  constant  fire  upon  the  block  house.  Repeatedly  jit  was 
on  fire,  and  the  indefatigable  garrison,  cut  off  from  water,  dug  a 
well  within  it  to  obtain  a  supply  sufficient  to  subdue  the  flamee. 
I^ext  the  Jbidlans  began  to  mine  the  block  house.  Against  this 
there  was  no  defense,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  of  desperate  fight- 
ing, the  garrison  surrendered,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Detroit,  where  Ensign  Ohristie,  the  commandant,  escaped. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  was  brought  to  the  garrison 
by  Father  Junois,  a  Jesuit  priest.  A  large  band  of  Qttawas,  and 
another  of  Sacs,  were  encamped  near  the  fort  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  June,  a  delegation  came  to  the  gate  to  ask  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  come  out  and  see  a  game  of  baggattaway 
played  on  the  plain  by  the  rival  tribes.  The  gates  were  thrown 
open,  the  soldiers  clustered  around  the  outside  of  the  walls,  min- 
gled with  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  and  among  them  a  multi- 
tude of  Indian  women,  closely  wrapped  in  blAnkets.  At  each  end 
of  the  ground  a  post  was  erected ;  hundreds  of  players  with  bats 
thronged  the  plain,  each  apparently  intent  only  on  driving  the  ball 
to  the  post.  Once  and  again,  as  if  in  the  heat  of  the  game,  the 
ball  was  driven  near  the  pickets,  and  the  players  crowded  after  it 
Suddenly  the  ball  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  yrithin  the  fort,  and 
the  whole  multitude  thronged  after  it  through  the  gates.  Instantly 
the  war  whoop  was  raised,  the  warriors  snatched  their  tomahawks 
from  the  women,  who  carried  them  under  tlieir  blankets.  In  a 
moment  the  garrison  were  overpowered,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  slain.  Captain  Etherington  and  the  remaining  men  were  car- 
ried away  prisoners,  some  of  whom  perished  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors,  a  few  of  them  were  ransomed. 

One  only  of  the  forest  garrisons  escaped,  by  the  good  conduct 
and  address  of  its  commandant.  Lieutenant  Gorell,  in  command 
of  Green  Bay,  devoted  himself  to  ihe  task  of  conciliating  the  neigh- 
boring savages.  The  Ijt^omonies  were  sharers  in  the  conspiracy,  ^c  j 
but  they  were  attached  to  Gorell,  and  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
work  assigned  them.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Mackinaw,  Gorell 
called  a  council  of  their  chiefe,  told  them  he  was  going  thither  to 
punish  the  enemies  of  his  king,  and  offered  to  leave  the  fort  in  the 
meantime  in  their  care.    The  chiefe  were  divided.    The.warrio]fB 
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were  waiting  to  strike  the  meditated  blow^  but  providentially  at 
ibis  juncture,  a  depntation  of  the  Dacatohs  appeared,  to  denounce 
the  vengeance  of  that  powerful  confederacy  against  the  enemies  of 
the  English.  The  Menomonies  laid  aside  their  hostile  designs. 
Gorell  and  his  garrison  passed  down  the  bay,  and  along  the  lake  to 
Mackinaw,  under  their  escort,  ransomed  Etherington  and  twelve  of 
his  men,  and  passed  by  way  of  the  Lake  Huron  aixd  the  Ottawa 
river,  to  Montreal. 

*  The  beleaguered  garrison  at  Detroit  meanwhile  maintained  their 
stubborn  defense,  and  Fontiac  pressed  the  siege  with  a  boldness 
and  address  far-beyond  the  habit  of  J!ndian  warfare.  One  of  the 
vessels  had  been  sent  to  hasten  on  Cuyler's  ill-fated  detachment. 
With  him  and  the  remains  of  his  crew  on  board,  it  was  now 
returning,  and  was  passing  by  night  up  the  river.  The  force  on 
board  was  concealed,  and  every  disposition  was  made  to  invite  an 
attack  from  the  Indians.  Late  at  night  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  canoes.  The  men  were  arranged  in  silence  for  the 
attack.  At  the  tap  of  a  hammer  on  the  mast,  a  volley  of  grape  and 
musketry  was  poured  upon  the  assailants,  and  they  were  dispersed 
and  driven  ashore.  The  vessel  landed  safely,  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  and  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed,  and  all  Canada  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  crown. 

The  Canadians,  craven,  treacherous  and  malignant^  who,  all  the 
while  under  pretense  of  neutrality,  were  inciting  the  Indians  to 
massacre,  and  amusing  them  with  fables  of  the  coming  of  the  great 
king,  were  now  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Now  again  they 
redoubled^their  falsehoods^  The  armies  of  the  great  king  w^e 
even  then  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  insolent  English.  Pontiac,  weary  of  their 
neutralitf,  called  a  council  of  their  principal  men  and  demanded 
their  aid.  He  had  been  fighting  their  battles ;  th^y  were  doing 
nothing  to  serve  their  king.  He  had  served  their  cause  faithfully ; 
they  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  They  had  professed  to  be  his 
friends ;  yet  they  sought  to  make  a  profit  to  themselves  by  secretly 
aiding  the  English.  This  must  end.  If  they  were  English,  he 
was  their  enemy.  If  they  were  French,  here  was  the  war  belt  and 
hatchet.  The  Canadians  only  deepened  their  dissimulation.  Hating 
the  English  garrison,  they  still  sought  to  incite  the  Indians-  to 
destroy  it.  Afraid  of  the  English  vengeance,  they  sought  to  avoid 
any  share  in  the  work  of  blood.  And  conce^Jing  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  they  produced  again  the  capitulation  of  Montreal.  The 
12 
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grent  king  Mid  they  had  here  cammftnded  than  to  be  qniet  till  he 
eame,  for  be  designed  to  pnniflh  his  enemiee  hinftBel£  If  tbey  dis- 
obeyed him  in  this,  they  woald  be  panished.  If  the  Indians  made 
war  on  them  for  their  obedience,  thej  too  wonld  be  pnniflhed* 
Pontiae  was  not  thns  to  be  pnt  oC  They  must  be  his  enemies  or 
the  enemies  of  the  English ;  and  accordingly  a  band  of  trappers  and 
Toyagers  took  np  the  hatchet  and  joined  the  hostile  tribes.  Rein- 
forced with  these,  the  Indians  made  an  assault,  and  their  allies 
sought  to  entrench  themselves  near  the  walls.  They  were  dislodged 
and  repulsed,  and  in  their  rage  at  the  defeat,  the  Indians  seized  and 
murdered  the  unfortunate  Campbell*  The  two  schooners  that  lay 
nesr  the  fort  meanwhile  annoyed  the  Indians,  and  they  determined 
to  bum  them.  Ooing  up  the  river,  they  constracted  a  raft  filled 
with  bark  and  sent  it  burning  down  the  current,  but  it  passed  the 
vessels.  Another  was  built,  but  it  too  passed  without  effect. 
Another,  so  large  as  to  sweep  the  river,  was  begun,  but  a  guard  of 
boats,  moored  above  the  vessels,  was  provided  for  their  defense,  and 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

In  July,  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men  under  Captain  Dalzell,  who,  on  his  arri- 
val, insisted  on  making  an  immediate  attack  on  the  camp  of  Pontiae, 
to  disperse  the  Indians  and  raise  the  siege.    Gladwin  was  op{>08ed 
to  the  measure,  but  yielded,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Dalzell.    Preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on  the 
next  night,  but  the  plan  was  revealed  to  Pontiae  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Canadians.    On  the  night  of  the  80th  of  July,  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  barges  accompanying  them, 
under  the  command  of  Dalzell,  marched  to  the  attack.    Their  route 
WAS  along  the  river  bank,  between  the  water's  edge  and  a  row  <^ 
Canadian  houses  and  gardens.    A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  fort,  a 
crook,  known  since  that  night  as  Bloody  run,  passed  down  to  the 
river  through  a  deep  ravine.    Over  it  was  a  narrow  bridge,  on  the 
ridge  beyond  it  were  the  entrenchments  of  the  old  camp  of  the 
Indians,  piles  of  wood,  fences  and  houses.    Behind  these  the  whole 
force  of  the  Indians  was  posted.    As  the  advance  filed  over  the 
bridge,  they  were  assailed  by  a  volley  from  the  Indians,  and  recoiled. 
Again  they  ehai^ged  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill,  but  the  Indians 
gave  way  and  escaped  in  the  darkness.    Suddenly  they  appeared 
in  the  rear  witli  an  intent  to  cut  the  detachment  off  from  the  fort; 
a  retreat  was  immediately  ordered.    The  Jndians  occupied  a  row 
of  houses  and  l^noes  along  the  line  of  their  march,  and  from  these 
thoy  poured  a  continual  and  destractiye  fire  upon  fhe  eentre  and 
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rear  of  the  army.  They  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder  and 
retreated  in  confusion  along  the  river  bank,  until  Major  Rogers, 
with  a  party  of  provincials,  took  possession  of  a  Canadian  house, 
from  which  he  attacked  the  pursuers  and  checked  the  pursuit. 
Captain  Grant  then  secured  another  position  below,  a  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  fort  was  formed,  and  tbe  rctix^at  of  the  detach- 
ment thus  protected.  Sogers  and  his  party  were  brought  off  under 
a  fire  from  the  boats,  and  at  length,  after  six  hours  fighting,  the 
whole  party  reached  the  fort.  The  loss  of  the  English  on  this  dis- 
astrous night  was  fifty-nine,  including  the  commander  Balzell ;  the 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  Jbidiajis  were  greatly  elated  by  their  victory ;  messages  were 
sent  out,  fresh  warriors  came  in,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with 
renewed  vigor.  One  of  the  schooners  meanwhile  had  gone  to 
Kiagara.  On  her  return,  some  Iroquois  were  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  information  that  she 
was  manned  by  only  ten  men.  A  large  band  of  Indians  in  canoes 
collected  and  sur»-)unded  the  vessel.  They  had  approached  close 
to  the  vessel  in  the  darkness  before  they  were  discovered, 
and  climbing  up  the  vessel's  side,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
«^^fe  disregard  of  the  musketry  that  was  poured  upon  them. 
The  ci^tain  was  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
the  assailants  began  to  crowd  the  deck,  when  Lieutenant  Jacobs 
ordered  the  men  to  fire  the  magazine  and  blow  up  the  ship.  The 
Jndians  heard  the  order  and  instantly  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
in  every  direction  to  escape  the  threatened  explosion,  and  the  ves- 
sel sailed  up  the  river  to  Detroit 

Thus  the  siege  wore  on  from  May  to  October,  pressed  with  a 
pertinacity  and  vigor  unknown  to  the  wars  of  the  Jndians.  At 
length  the  news  reached  the  Indians  that  a  great  reinforcement 
was  coming  up  the  lake,  ilnder  Major  Wilkins,  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison, and  some  of  the  bands,  in  despair  and  in  fear,  abandoned  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Pontiac  and  his  band  remained  and 
kept  up  the  siege.  At  length,  on  the  80th  of  October,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Neyon,  commandant  at  the  Illinois^  That  officer  had 
been  compelled  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  confiding  savage.  France 
— ^it  ran — ^had  been  conquered,  and  Canada  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English.  There  was  no  truth  in  any  rumors  of  French  assist- 
ance to  him,  or  of  French  efforts  to  retake  New  France.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  peace  with  the  English,  the  true  masters 
of  the  country,  to  secure  himself  against  their  vengeance.  The 
great  chieftain  was  confounded.  His  grand  scheme  was  at  an  end ; 
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great  king  said  they  had  here  commanded  them  to  be  quiet  till  he 
came,  for  he  designed  to  punish  his  enemies  himself.  If  they  dis- 
obeyed him  in  this,  they  would  foe  punished.  If  the  Indians  made 
war  on  them  for  their  obedience,  they  too  would  be  punished. 
Pontiac  was  not  thus  to  be  put  o!£  They  must  be  his  enemies  or 
the  enemies  of  the  English ;  and  accordingly  a  band  of  trappers  and 
voyagers  took  up  the  hatchet  and  joined  the  hostile  tribes.  Rein- 
fotced  with  these,  the  Indians  made  an  assault,  and  their  allies 
sought  to  entrench  themselves  near  the  walls.  They  were  dislodged 
and  repulsed,  and  in  their  rage  at  the  defeat,  the  Indians  seized  and 
murdered  the  unfortunate  C^mpbelL  The  two  schooners  that  lay 
near  the  fort  meanwhile  annoyed  the  Indians,  and  they  determined 
to  bum  them.  Going  up  the  river,  they  constructed  a  raft  filled 
with  bark  and  sent  it  burning  down  the  current,  but  it  passed  the 
vessels.  Another  was  built,  but  it  too  passed  without  effect. 
Another,  so  large  as  to  sweep  the  river,  was  begun,  but  a  guard  of 
boats,  moored  above  the  vessels,  was  provided  for  their  defense,  and 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

In  July,  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men  under  Captain  Dalzell,  who,  on  his  arri- 
val, insisted  on  making  an  immediate  attack  on  the  camp  of  Pontiac, 
to  disperse  the  Indians  and  raise  the  siege.  Gladwin  was  opx>08ed 
to  the  measure,  but  yielded,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Dalzell.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on  the 
next  night,  but  the  plan  was  revealed  to  Pontiac  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Canadians.  On  the  night  of  the  80th  of  July,  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  barges  accompanying  them, 
under  the  command  of  Dalzell,  marched  to  the  attack.  Their  route 
was  along  the  river  bank,  between  the  water's  edge  and  a  row  oi 
Canadian  houses  and  gardens.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  fort,  a 
creek,  known  since  that  night  as  Bloody  run,  passed  down  to  the 
river  through  a  deep  ravine.  Over  it  was  a  narrow  bridge,  on  the 
ridge  beyond  it  were  the  entrenchments  of  the  old  camp  of  the 
Indians,  piles  of  wood,  fences  and  houses.  Behind  these  the  whole 
force  of  the  Indians  was  posted.  As  the  advance  filed  over  the 
bridge,  they  were  assailed  by  a  volley  from  the  Indians,  and  recoiled* 
Again  they  charged  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill,  but  the  Indians 
gave  way  and  escaped  in  the  darkness.  Suddenly  they  appeared 
in  the  r«r  with  an  intent  to  cut  the  detachment  off  from  the  fort ; 
a  retreat  was  immediately  ordered.  The  Jndians  occupied  a  row 
of  houses  and  fenoes  along  the  line  of  their  march,  and  from  these 
they  poured  a  continual  and  destructive  fire  Upon  the  centre  and 
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rear  of  the  army.  They  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder  and 
retreated  in  confusion  along  the  river  bank,  until  Major  Rogers, 
with  a  party  of  provincials,  took  possession  of  a  Canadian  house, 
from  which  he  attacked  the  pursuers  and  checked  the  pursuit. 
Captain  Grant  then  secured  another  position  below,  a  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  fort  was  formed,  and  the  retreat  of  the  detach- 
ment thus  protected.  Rogers  and  his  parly  were  brought  off  under 
a  fire  from  the  boats,  and  at  length,  after  six  hours  fighting,  the 
whole  party  reached  the  fort.  The  loss  of  the  English  on  this  dis- 
jostrous  night  was  fifty-nine,  including  the  commander  Dalzell ;  the 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  JDftdiajiB  were  greatly  elated  by  their  victory ;  messages  were 
eent  out,  fresh  warriors  came  in,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with 
renewed  vigor.  One  of  the  schooners  meanwhile  had  gone  to 
Niagara.  On  her  return,  some  Iroquois  were  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  information  that  she 
was  manned  by  only  ten  men.  A  large  band  of  Indians  in  canoes 
collected  and  sur»-)unded  the  vessel.  They  had  approached  close 
to  the  vessel  in  the  darkness  before  they  were  discovered, 
and^glimbing  up  the  vessel's  side,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
«^|^  disregard  of  the  musketry  that  was  poured  upon  them. 
The  captain  was  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
the  assailants  began  to  crowd  the  deck,  when  Lieutenant  Jacobs 
ordered  the  men  to  fire  the  magazine  and  blow  up  the  ship.  The 
^dians  heard  the  order  and  instantly  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
in  every  direction  to  escape  the  threatened  explosion,  and  the  ves- 
sel sailed  up  the  river  to  Detroit. 

Thus  the  siege  wore  on  from  May  to  October,  pressed  with  a 
pertinacity  and  vigor  unknown  to  the  wars  of  the  Jndians.  At 
length  the  news  reached  the  Indians  that  a  great  reinforcement 
was  coming  up  the  lake,  ilnder  Major  Wilkins,  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison, and  some  of  the  bands,  in  despair  and  in  fear,  abandoned  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Pontiac  and  his  band  remained  and 
kept  up  the  siege.  At  length,  on  the  80th  of  October,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Ney  on,  commandant  at  the  Blinoia^  That  officer  had 
been  compelled  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  confiding  savage.  France 
— ^it  ran — ^had  been  conquered,  and  Canada  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English.  There  was  no  truth  in  any  rumors  of  French  assist- 
ance to  him,  or  of  French  efforts  to  retake  New  France.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  peace  with  the  English,  the  true  masters 
of  the  country,  to  secure  himself  agiuinst  their  vengeance.  The 
great  chieftain  was  confounded.  His  grand  scheme  was  at  an  end ; 
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he  had  been  most  cruelly  deceived  by  the  faithless  French,  for 
whom  he  had  risked  all,  and  suffered  so  much,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  English  vengeance  would  fall  on  him  and  his  scat- 
tered bands.  Sullenly  and  sadly,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with 
a  menace  to  the  English  that  he  would  return  in  the  spring,  he 
passed  down  the  river  to  the  Maumee,  to  prepare  for  a  new 
campaign. 

Along  the  borders,  meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  most 
savage  brutality.  The  plan  of  the  year  was  there  faithfully  carried 
out.  Suddenly  the  English  traders,  among  all  the  tribes,  were 
massacred;  and  all  the  forts  were  attacked. 

Le  Boeuf  was  surrounded,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  a  great  multitude 
of  Indians.  After  a  furious  attack,  the  block  house  was  fired  by 
night,  and  while  they  were  waiting  to  murder  the  inmates,  as  they 
escaped  from  the  flames,  Ensign  Price,  and  his  seven  remaining  men, 
escaped  unperceived  to  the  forest,  and,  after  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, reached  Fort  Pitt.  Passing  by  Venango,  they  found  that 
place  in  ruins,  and  the  garrison  slaughtered.  Long  after,  its  fate 
was  revealed  to  Sir  "William  Johnson.  A  large  party  of  JBj^cag 
gained  entrance,  on  pretense  of  friendship,  massacred  the  gamson, 
and  tortured  the  commandant,  Lieut.  Gordon,  for  several  nights, 
over  a  slow  lire,  and  then  burned  the  fort. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  bands  of  Indians,  flushed  with  their  victories, 
appeared  before  Fort  Pitt,  and  after  prowling  around,  scalping  strag- 
glers, and  firing  on  the  garrison,  a  delegation  of  their  chiefs  appeared 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  They  were  friends  of  the 
English,  and  they  wanted  to  give  them  good  advice.  Six  great 
nations  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English;  numerous 
bands  were  now  coming  to  scalp  them.  They  ought  to  leave  the  post 
and  go  to  the  settlements,  where  they  would  be  safe.  If  they  went 
now  they  would  protect  them.  If  they  waited  till  their  enemies  came, 
nothing  could  save  them.  Captain  Ecuyer  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
outdone  in  politeness  by  his  tawny  friends.  He  was  very  well  off 
in  his  fort,  and  meant  to  stay  there.  But  they  ought  to  take  care 
of  their  women  and  children.  There  was  a  great  army  of  six 
thousand  coming  to  Fort  Pitt.  There  was  an  army  of  three  thour 
sand  going  up  the  lakes.  There  was  another,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  Cherokees,  coming  from  the  south.'  He  wished  them  to 
hide,  for  he  did  not  want  them  to  get  hurt.  But  he  hoped  they 
would  not  tell  the  hostile  Indians,  lest  they  might  escape.  The 
chiefe  were  beaten  at  their  own  game,  the  shadows  of  Ecuyer's 
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three  armies  frightened  them,  they  abandoned  the  fort  and  fled 
down  the  river. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Indians  again  appeared  in  considerable 
force  around  Fort  Pitt  Shinghis,  Turtle's  Heart,  and  some  other 
chiefs  appeared,  and  were  admittecl  to  a  conference.  They  bitterly 
recounted  the  wrongs  the  English  had  inflicted  upon  their  people. 
They  recited  a  message  they  had  received  from  the  great  Pontiae. 
His  bands  were  coming  to  strike  the  English  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  If  they  would  go  home  to  their  wives  and  children  they 
would  be  safe.  If  they  would  not  they  would  be  in  danger. 
Ecuyer  told  them  he  had  warriors  and  arms  enough  to  defend  him- 
self three  years  against  all  the  Indjans  in  the  woods.  That  was 
his  home,  and  if  they  came  about  it,  he  would  fire  bagfuUs  of 
bullets  at  them.  They  had  better  go  home,  for  he  did  not  want 
to  hurt  them. 

The  Jjadians  then,  disappointed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
fort  by  stratagem,  commenced  a  general  attack.  On  the  next  nighty 
they  crawled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  dug  holes  with 
their  knives  in  the  bank,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison.  From  these  a  constant  fire  for  many  days  was  poured 
upon  the  fort,  and  it  was  often  on  fire  from  their  arrows.  A  striking 
picture  of  the  siege  is  furnished  in  the  statement  of  one  who  was 
present. 

"  I  tell  you  we  had  awful  times  when  Port  Pitt  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  Indians.  You  see  the  yellow  skins  lay  so  close  along 
the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  that  we  could  not  get  a  shot  at 
them,  and  we  dare  not  venture  outside.  Any  one  who  showed 
himself  upon  the  rampart  was  sure  to  be  a  mark  for  an  arrow  or 
bullet.  Yet  even  then  they  did  not  get  off  always  scot  free.  Some 
of  our  fellows  were  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  every  way. 
One  day  *  Brown  Bill'  procured  some  old  clothes  and  straw,  and 
stuffed  a  paddy  with  the  greatest  care.  None  of  us  could  tell  what 
was  in  the  wind,  and  his  only  answer  was  that  he  was  reinforcing 
the  garrison.  At  night  he  told  one  of  us  to  lift  it  up  slowly  above 
the  stockade  and  pull  it  down  quickly  whenever  it  was  fired  at. 
He  then  took  his  station  a  few  feet  from  it^  and  when  his  eye  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness,  directed  us  to  raise  it  up.  We 
raised  it  slowly,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  it,  but  instantly  Bill, 
who  could  fire  at  a  flash,  put  a  bullet  through  the  Indian's  head. 
We  all  laughed  at  the  result^  which  made  Bill  tremendously  angry. 
*  If  you  had  held  your  jaw,'  said  he,  *  the  paddy  might  have  done 
some  time  again ;  now  it  is  of  no  use,  they  will  smell  the  rat.'    At 
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last  we  became  weary  of  being  cooped  up,  and  the  officers  began 
to  fear  that  Bill,  and  some  other  kindred  spirits,  would  carry  out 
some  mad  scheme,  to  their  own  undoing.  Who  first  planned  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  I  do  not  know,  but  the  following  plan 
relieved  us  from  our  close  blockade,  and  chased  the  Indians  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  position  which  most  annoyed  us.  We 
built  tipon  rollers  a  large  flat  boat,  with  high  sides ;  the  rowers 
were  secured,  and  port-holes  bored  all  around.  When  finished  and 
ready,  we  rolled  it  into  the  Monongahela,  and  anchored  it  in  such 
a  position  that  we  could  fire  up  the  Allegheny.  The  Indians  were 
astonished ;  they  were  afraid  to  attack  either  the  boat  or  the  fort, 
which  would  have  placed  them  between  two  fires.  We  raked  them 
firom  the  boat  along  the  river  bank ;  they  ^et  up  the  most  diabolical 
yell  I  ever  heard,  retired  up  stream,  and  never  again  ventured  so 
close  to  us  in  daylight." 

About  the  Ist  of  August,  a  rumor  reached  them  that  an  army  was 
coming  to  relieve  the  fort;  the  assailants  abandoned  the  siege,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  garrison,  and  penetrated  further  to  the  east. 
Meanwhile  the  most  terrible  border  war  known  to  our  history,  was 
raging  along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier.  The  western 
frontier  was  then  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.  Cabins, 
clearings,  hamlets,  even  villages,  were  scattered  through  the  forest 
west  of  that  border,  but  a  fixed  population  had  not  passed  beyond 
it.  Along  that  whole  line  from  Albany  to  Carolina,  the  border  was 
attacked  about  the  beginning  of  harvest.  Eveiywhere  were  expe- 
rienced the  same  horrible  cruelties  of  savage  warfare ;  the  sudden 
surprise,  the  massacre,  the  scalping,  the  burning;  every  where  were 
the  ashes  of  cabins,  mingled  with  the  charred  bones  of  their  tenants; 
everywhere  the  ripe  harvest  stood  without  a  reaper.  Twenty 
thousand  people  in  Virginia  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
borders  of  that  province  were  protected  by  a  line  of  stockade  forts, 
and  to  these  the  inhabitants  fled  for  protection.  A  thousand  men 
were  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Major  Lewis  and  CoL 
Stephen.  That  force  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  borderers  who 
volunteered  to  protect  their  homes.  The  tide  of  savage  war  was 
stayed;  the  Jndians  could  not  stand  their  ground  against  the  bor- 
der riflemen,  and  security  for  the  Virginia  frontier  was  at  length 
obtained  by  the  prompt  measures  of  her  government,  and  the 
bravely  of  her  citizen  soldiery.  The  people  of  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier  were  unprotected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  crowd  into 
the  towns  in  the  interior  for  safety,  and,  stripped  of  everything 
they  possessed,  were  obliged  to  subsist  as  they  best  could  in  huta 
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and  tents  on  the  oharities  of  the  people.  The  colonial  goyerament 
was  divided  by  faction ;  its  leaders  were  inimical  to  the  borderers, 
and,  to  its  everlasting  dishonor,  refused  to  furnish  the  many 
adequate  protection,  and  left  the  defense  of  the  frontier  to  those 
who  had  lost  all  by  its  desolation. 

General  Amherst  was  employed  in  the  meantime  in  providing 
measures  of  defense.  The  colonial  establishment  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  French  war,  and  further  weakened  by  the 
removal  of  a  great  part  oi  the  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Of  the  regiments  that  remained,  reduced  in  numbers  and  weakened 
by  disease,  a  small  force  was  with  difficulty  collected  and  equipped 
for  the  service.  All  that  could  be  immediately  done  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  posts.  The  fort  of  Niagara  had  been 
besieged  by  a  band  of  Senecas,  and  the  first  step  was  to  send  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  to  that  impartant  post.  The  next  was  to  send 
a  reinforcement  under  Dalzell  to  I>etroit. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  beside  more  than  two  hundred  women  and  children  who 
had  taken  refuge  within  it.  The  supply  of  provisions  was  too 
small  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  it  was  necessary  to  afford  it 
immediate  relief.  Orders  were,  therefore,  sent  to  Col.  Bouquet,  at 
Philadelphia,  to  organize  an  expedition  without  delay,  for  the  relief 
of  that  important  post. 

Col.  Heniy  Bouquet  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  of  the  canton 
of  Berne.  He  first  held  a  commission  in  tiie  army  of  Sardinia,  and 
afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  When  the 
corps  of  Boyal  Americans  was  organized  in  the  French  war,  he 
entered  the  English  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment 
In  the  provinces,  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  bravery  and 
skill.  As  a  military  man  he  was  distinguished  for  activity  of  mind, 
a  great  fiicility  of  resource,  and  an  unusual  power  of  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  And  these 
qualities  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  practice  of  the 
new  and  often  perplexing  tactics  of  Indian  warfare* 

With  much  difficulty.  Colonel  Bouquet  collected  of  the  remains 
of  the  forty-second  and  seventy^^eventh  regiments,  a  force  of  about 
five  hundred  men;  brave,  indeed,  but  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
unused  to  savage  warfare*  Sixty  of  these  were  so  weak,  that  they 
were  conveyed  in  baggage  wagons,  only  for  the  relief  of  the  garri- 
son. Orders  were  dispatched  to  collect  stores  and  provisions  on 
the  frontier,  but  when  Bouquet  reached  Carlisle,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
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no  provisions  had  been  collected.  The  whole  settlement  was  in  a 
panic.  The  country  was  deserted,  and  the  wretched  and  famishing 
people  had  crowded  into  the  town  for  protection.  Instead  of 
receiving  supplies  from  them,  Bouquet  was  obliged  to  share  with 
them  his  own  scanty  stores.  Eighteen  days  were  spent  in  collect- 
ing stores  and  means  of  transportation,  and  the  army  conmienced  its 
perilous  march  with  the  worst  forebodings  of  the  people,  through  the 
wilderness.  The  route  lay  through  an  unbroken  forest  for  two 
hundred  miles,  infested  with  savages  far  more  numerous  and 
more  determined  than  those  that  destroyed  the  ill-fated  army  of 
Braddock.  The  army  of  Bouquet  was  less  than  those  that  fell  on 
that  bloody  day,  and  the  people  of  the  border,  without  hope  of 
success,  only  waited  for  the  defeat  of  the  army  to  desert  the 
country  and  fly  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 

The  army  pursued  the  route  opened  by  General  Forbes,  five  years 
before,  and  on  their  march,  relieved  Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier, 
both  beleaguered  by  the  Indiajis.    Less  than  a  day's  march  west  of 
Ligonier,  by  the  dangerous  defile  of  Turtle  creek,  Bouquet  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Bushy  run,  and  rest  there  until  night,  and  then 
pass  Turtle  creek  under  cover  of  the  darkness.    When  within  half  a 
mile  of  Bushy  run,  the  army  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front;  a  charge 
was  made  and  the  en  emy  dispersed.  Instantly  the  attack  was  renewed 
in  the  rear,  and  again  the  assailants  were  beaten  off.  Again  and  again 
the  attack  was  made,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  only  to 
renew  their  assault.    Sheltered  behind  trees,  the  Indians  poured  a 
constant  fire  upon  the  army  on  all  sides,  and  were  so  disposed  as 
to  assault  the  line  the  moment  it  wavered.     To  receive  them,  the 
troops  were  disposed  in  a  circle  around  their  baggage,  exposed 
indeed  to  the  constant  fire  of  an  invisible  foe,  but  maintained  their 
position  with  the  steady  valor  of  disciplined  troops.    Thus  the 
contest  raged  for  seven  hours,  darkness  suspended  hostilities,  and 
the  troops  maintained  their  position  and  lay  on  their  arnfl  during 
tlie  night.    At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
great  fury,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  nearly  noon. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  move,  and  equally  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  enemy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  prospect  before  the  troops,  than  that  of  gradually  melting 
away  under  the  fire  of  an  invisible  foe.     The  genius  of  Bouquet 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.    Two  companies  were  ordered  to  fall 
within  the  circle  and  march  backward,  as  if  commencing  the 
retreat ;  two  other  companies  were  detailed  to  lie  in  ambuscade  in 
advance  of  the  army.    The  thin  line  of  troops  took  possession  of 
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the  deserted  space,  and  were  drawn  nearer  to  the  centre.  These 
movements  were  mistaken  by  the  Indians  for  a  retreat,  and  made 
a  farioas  assault  on  the  line.  The  two  companies  that  had  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  suddenly  wheeled  and  poured  a  volley  on 
them  in  flank,  and  then  charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Xndians  were  completely  surprised  and  fled  in  disorder  before  them. 
Suddenly  the  ambuscade  arose  and  poured  their  fire  upon  the 
crowd  of  savages,  and  joined  the  pursuit.  The  route  was  complete, 
and  the  remaining  savages  abandoned  their  positions  and  fled. 
About  sixty  Indians  were  slain.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  privates 
and  eight  officers  of  the  army  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded. 

After  the  battle,  the  army  marched  without  interruption  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Fort  Pitt,  relieved  the  garrison  and  supplied  the  post 
v(rith  arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  and  thus  secured  it  against 
the  danger  of  a  siege,  or  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

The  campaign  had  been  disastrous  to  the  English,  but  it  was 
fatal  to  the  plans  of  Pontiac.  Detroit  had  resisted  his  utmost 
efforts  to  surprise  or  reduce  it,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  for  suc- 
cessful defense.  All  hope  of  any  co-operation  was  at  an  end.  The 
battle  of  Bushy  run  and  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  closed  the  campaign, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scalping  parties,  on  the  frontier  and  so 
disheartened  the  Indians  that  they  abandoned  their  towns  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  white  men,  and  retired  to  the  Muskingum. 
All  these  circumstances  co-operated  to  break  the  hostile  confederacy 
and  dispose  the  tribes  to  peace ;  and  this  disposition  was  furthered 
by  a  proclamation,  authorized  by  the  government  and  issued  for 
the  purpose,  quieting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Jndians.  It 
contained  the  following  prohibitions  and  restrictions : 

^^  And,  whereas,  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our 
interest  and  the  security  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under 
our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been 
ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  thena, 
as  their  hunting  grounds;  we  do,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  no 
Governor  or  Commander-in-chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec, 
East  Florida,  or  West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretense 
whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  any  patents  for  lands 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  governments,  as  described  in 
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their  commisEdona ;  as,  also,  that  no  Governor  or  Commander-in* 
chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  do  presume 
for  the  present,  and  until  our  further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant 
warrants  of  surrey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads 
or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  the  west  or  north-west ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which, 
not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  as  aforesaid,  are 
reserved  to  the  said  Indians  or  any  of  them. 

"  And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
for  the  present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  pro- 
tection, and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land 
and  territories  not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  tiiree  new 
governments,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  north-west  as  aforesaid ;  and  we  do  hereby  strictly 
forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  all  our  loving  subjects  from 
making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  taking  possession 
of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  our  special  leave  and 
license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

"  And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  what- 
ever, who  have  either  willfully  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves 
upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon  any 
other  lands,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us, 
are  still  reserved  to  the  said  Jndians,  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to 
remove  themselves  from  such  settlements. 

"  And,  whereas,  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed 
in  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
interests,  and  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  j  ustice  and  determined 
resolution  to  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent,  we  do,  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  strictly  enjoin  and  require  that  no 
private  person  do  presume  to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said 
jbidians,  of  any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  within  those 
parts  of  our  colonies  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow  settle- 
ment ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time,  any  of  the  said  Indians  should  be 
inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  the  same  shall  be  purchased 
only  for  us,  in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  or  assembly  of 
the  said  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  our  colony,  respectively,  within  which  they 
shall  lie :  and  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits  of  any  propri- 
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etaries,  conformable  to  snch  directions  and  ipstructions  as  we  or 
they  shall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose :  and  we  do,  by  the 
advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with 
the 'said  Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  subjects  whatever : 
Provided^  That  every  person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  said 
Jiidians,  do  take  out  a  license,  for  carrying  on  such  trade^  from  the 
Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  any  of  our  colonies,  respec- 
tively, where  such  person  shall  reside ;  aiHd  also  give  security  to 
observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by 
ourselves  or  commissaries  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose,  to 
direct,  and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade ;  and  we  do 
hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the  Governors  and  Com- 
manders-in-chief of  all  our  colonies,  respectively,  as  well  those 
under  our  immediate  government  as  those  under  the  government 
and  direction  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  such  licenses  without  fee 
or  reward,  taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition  that 
such  license  shall  be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited,  in  case  the 
person  to  whom  the  same  is  granted  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe  as 
aforesaid." 

The  war  was  nevertheless  resumed  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Pontiac  again  laid  siege  to  Detroit,  and  the  English  border 
was  again  attacked  with  great  fury.  To  protect  the  settlements, 
and  to  chastise  the  Jndians,  General  Gage,  now  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  colonies,  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  their  own 
country.  For  this  purpose  two  expeditions  were  organized.  Col. 
Bradstreet  was  ordered  to  lead  an  army  against  the  Indians  of 
the  lakes,  and  Col.  Bouquet  to  proceed  with  an  army  against  the 
{ndians  of  the  Ohio. 

Col.  Bradstreet  collected  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
arrived  at  Niagara  early  in  July.  There  he  met  a  great  concourse 
of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,  who  had  come  to  treat  for  peace.  Sir 
William  Johnson  had  availed  himself  of  his  influence  over  the 
Indians,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  In  the  past  year  he  had  sue- 
ceeded,  by  conferences,  promises,  and  presents,  in  preventing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Irpquois  from  joining  the  confederacy,  and 
thus  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  York  from  the  horrors  of  savage 
war.  During  the  winter  his  messengers  had  visited  all  the  tribes, 
warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  Niag- 
ara, and  treat  with  him  for  peace.    The  representatives  of  the 
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dots,  Iroquoia,  Saca^  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Qsag^a,  and  other 
tribes  were  present,  and  with  them,  after  much  delay,  treaties  were 
made,  and  a  peace  concluded.  This  done,  Bradstreet  embarked 
his  army  at  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  landed  on 
the  12th  at  Presqu'  Isle.  There  he  met  a  band  of  Shawanees  and 
Delawares,  who  pretended  they  had  come  to  treat  for  peace.  In 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  and  of  the  wrath  of  his 
Indian  allies,  Bradstreet  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  their  pro- 
fessions, concluded  a  peace  with  them  on  condition  that  they  would 
deliver  up  their  prisoners  at  Sandusky  within  twenty-five  days,  and 
dispatched  a  message  to  Bouquet  to  direct  him  to  abandon  his  ex- 
pedition, on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  closed.  Thence  the  army 
proceeded  along  the  lake  to  Sandusky.  There  again  a  deputation 
of  Qttaw^,  ^WJyandots,  and  Miamis  met  them  to  ask  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  on  the  promise  that  they  would  meet  them  at  Detroit 
and  conclude  a  peace.  The  easy  credulity  of  Bradstreet  was  again 
imposed  on,  and  they  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  they 
should  not  be  molested. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  army  reached  Detroit,  relieved  the 
garrison,  that  had  been  confined  to  their  ramparts  for  more  than 
fifteen  months,  and  dispersed  the  Indians  that  yet  lay  around  the 
fort.  Pontiac  was  gone,  and  the  tribes  of  that  region  were  invited 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  chiefe  of  the  Ottavy^,  Qjibwas,  Pottayat- 
tamies,  Miamis,  Sacs,  and  ^JEvandots,  appeared  at  the  council.  A 
treaty  was  made.  The  Indians  pledged  themselves  to  give  up 
their  prisoners ;  to  relinquish  the  title  to  the  English  posts  and  the 
territory  around  them  for  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot;  to  ^ve 
up  all  the  murderers  of  white  men,  to  be  tried  by  English  law ; 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  government,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Peace  with  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  being  thus  secured,  Bradstreet 
returned  to  Sandusky,  to  meet  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees,  with 
their  prisoners.  At  length  he  discovered  he  was  duped.  !N'o  del- 
egations appeared.  He  learned  that  the  war  had  still  raged  along 
the  frontier,  regardless  of  their  promises  to  him.  A  message  was 
received  from  Ghige,  annulling  his  treaties  with  thejOhiaJMiaPS, 
and  ordering  him  immediately  to  attac^  their  towns.  Greatly 
exasperated  and  mortified  at  the  deception  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  him,  and  at  the  rebuke  his  misconduct  had  merited,  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
the  discontent  of  his  troops,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  abandoned  his 
^pedition,  and  returned  to  Nia^ra,       ,        .       .  ^ 
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Col,  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  5th  of  AuguBt,  with 
five  hundred  regulars,  the  most  of  whom  had  fought  at  Bushy  run, 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  ahout  a  thousand  volunteers  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  At  Fort  Loudon  he  was  met  by  a  dispatch 
from  Bradstreet,  advising  him  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  his  advance  was  unnecessary.  Bouquet  saw 
through  the  deception  that  had  been  practiced  on  Bradstreet,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  h^  arrived  on  the  17th  of 
September.  There  a  delegation  of  chie&  met  him  with  the  same 
pretenses  that  had  so  completely  deceived  Bradstreet.  Bouquet 
promptly  arrested  them  as  spies,  and  sent  one  of  them  back  with  a 
message  to  the  tribes,  charging  them  with  their  faithlessness,  and 
threatening  to  put  to  death  their  chiefs,  unless  they  would  abandon 
their  hostility,  and  allow  his  messengers  to  pass  safely  through  their 
country  to  Detroit.  The  message  was  carried  to  the  tribes  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  its  decisive  tone  convinced  them  that  it  was  their 
best  policy  to  seek  peace  to  avert  their  ruin.  On  the  Sd  of  Octo- 
ber the  army  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  marched  down  the  Ohio,  and  across 
to  the  Tuscarawas,  and  arrived  at  the  vicinity  of  Frederic  Post's  late 
missionary  station  on  the  15th.  There  preparations  were  made 
for  a  council.  The  representatives  of  the  Delawares,  Senecas,  and 
Shawanees  appeared  on  the  17th.  A  conference  was  held.  The 
chiefs  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  on  their  young  men,  and  the  west- 
em  tribes  asked  for  peace,  and  promised  to  surrender  their  pris- 
oners. Bouquet  replied  sternly,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  restrain 
their  young  men ;  ^that  they  had  treacherously  murdered  the  traders 
that  had  gone  among  them,  and  the  messengers  that  had  been  sent 
to  them ;  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements  to  Bradstreet ; 
that  they  had  been  false  to  every  promise  they  had  made,  and  now 
he  would  trust  them  no  longer.  All  the  other  tribes  had  made 
peace ;  they  stood  alone,  and  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  If  they 
delivered  up  all  the  prisoners  in  their  hands  within  twelve  days, 
they  might  hope  for  peace ;  if  not,  they  might  expect  no  mercy. 
This  reply  completely  humbled  the  savages.  They  judged  of  the 
temper  of  the  whites  from  the  haughty  tone  of  their  demands,  and 
in  fear  of  their  vengeance,  they  separated,  and  hastened  to  collect 
their  captives. 

On  the  25th  the  army  proceeded  down  the  river  to  the  junction 
of  the  X^jcarawas,  and  the  White  Woman,  and  there  made  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners.  There  they  remained 
until  the  18th  of  November;  from  day  to  day  prisoners — ^men, 
women,  and  children-— were  brought  in,  and  delivered  up  to  their 
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friends.  Strong  attachments  in  many  cases  had  grown  up  between 
the  savages  and  their  captives ;  they  surrendered  them  with  great 
reluctance,  some  even  with  tears.  Every  attention  they  could  desire 
was  paid  to  them ;  presents  were  bestowed  upon  them,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  followed  the  objects  of  their  attachment  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  even  to  the  settlements.  Two  hundred  and  six  prisoners  were 
recovered.  One  hundred  more  remained,  who  were  given  up  by  the 
Shawanees  in  the  next  year.  After  the  Indians  had  complied 
with  his  requisitions,  Bouquet  relaxed  his  reserve,  held  a  council 
with  the  chiefs,  received  from  them  assurance  that  they  would 
give  up  all  prisoners  that  could  be  found,  and  that  they  would  meet 
Sir  William  Johnson  in  council  in  the  spring,  to  make  a  definite 
treaty  of  peace,  and  took  from  them  six  hostages  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  agreement. 

Every  thing  being  then  arranged  with  the  Jndians,  the  army 
broke  up  its  encampment  on  the  18th  of  iN'ovember,  and  reached 
Port  Pitt  on  the  28th.  From  that  place  the  volunteers  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  Ool.  Bouquet  with  his  troops  marched  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

The  promise  the  Indians  made  to  Bouquet  was  faithfully  kept 
The  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  west  met  Sir  William 
Johnson  early  in  the  next  spring,  at  the  German  Flats,  and  made 
a  treaty  of  peace.  A  tract  of  land  within  the  Indian  territory  was 
ceded  for  the  benefit  of  the  traders  who  had  suffered  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  the  Indians  proposed  to  fix  a  definite  boun- 
dary along  the  Allegheny  river,  beyond  which  the  white  men 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go.  But  Johnson  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  power  from  acceding  to  the  demand,  and 
thus  the  great  subject  of  controversy  remained  unsettled. 

With  the  returning  representatives  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawa- 
nees. George  Oroghan,  the  commissioner  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
went  to  the  west  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
to  secure  if  possible  their  adhesion  to  the  English  interest,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  Indian  war.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
Oroghan  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  carried  to  Vincennes.  His  journal  gives 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  French  and 
Indians  of  the  Illinois  at  that  period. 

"On  my  arrival  there,  I  found  a  village  of  about  eighty  or 
ninety  French  families  settled  on  the  east  side  of  this  river,  being 
one  of  the  finest  situtttions  that  can  be  found.    The  country  is 
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level  and  clear  and  the  soil  very  rich,  producing  wheat  and 
tobacco.    I  think  the  latter  preferable  to  that  of  Maryland  or 
Virginia.    The  French  inhabitants  hereabouts,  are  an  idle,  lazy 
people,   a  parcel  of  renegadoes  from  Canada,   and   are   much 
worse  than  the  Indi^iiB.    They  took  a  secret  pleasure  at  our 
misfortunes,  and  the  moment  we  arrived,  they  came  to  the  Indiws, 
exchanging  trifles  for  their  valuable  plunder.     As  the  savages 
took  from  me  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  specie, 
the  French  traders  extorted  ten  half  Johannes  from  them  for  one 
pound  of  vermilion.    Here  is  likewise  an  Jndian  village  of  the 
jPyankeshaws,  who  were  much  displeased  with  the  party  that  took 
me,  telling  them  that  ^our  chiefs  and  your  chiefs  are  gone  to 
make  peace,  and  you  have  begun  a  war,  for  which  our  women 
and  children  will  have  reason    to  cry.'     From  this   post   the 
Indians  permitted  me  to  write  to  the  commander,  at  Fort  Chartres, 
but  would  not  suffer  me  to  write  to  any  body  else,  (this  I  appre- 
hend was  a  precaution  of  the  French,  lest  their  villany  should  be 
perceived  too  soon,)  although  the  Indians  had  given  me  permission 
to  write  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  and  Fort  Pitt,  on  our  march,  before 
we  arrived  at  this  place.    But  immediately  after  our  arrival  they 
had  a  private  council  with  the  French,  in  which  the  Indians  urged, 
( as  they  afterward  informed  me,)  that  as  the  French  had  engaged 
them  in  so  bad  an  affair,  which  was  likely  to  bring  a  w^  on  their 
nation,  they  now  expected  a  proof  of  their  promise  and  assistance. 
They  delivered  the  French  a  scalp  and  part  of  the  plunder,  and 
wanted  to  deliver  some  presents  to  the  Pyankeshaws ;  but  they 
refused  to  accept  of  any,  and  declared  they  would  not  be  concerned 
in  the  a&ir.     This  last  information  I  got  from  the  Pyankeshaws, 
as  I  had  been  well  acquainted  with  them  several  years  before 
this  time. 

^^Post  Vincent  is  a  place  of  great  consequence  for  trade,  being  a 
fine  hunting  country  all  along  the  Ouabache,  and  too  far  for  the 
Indians,  which  reside  hereabouts,  to  go  either  to  the  Illinois,  or 
elsewhere,  to  fetch  their  necessaries. 

^^June  23<i  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  through  a  fine 
meadow,  then  some  clear  woods;  in  the  afternoon  came  into  a 
very  large  bottom  on  the  Ouabache^  within  six  miles  of  Ouicatanon ; 
here  I  met  several  chiefe  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes,  who 
spoke  to  their  young  men  who  had  tal^en  us,  and  reprimanded 
them  severely  for  what  they  had  done  to  me,  after  which  they 
relrumed  with  us  to  their  village,  and  delivered  us  all  to  their 
chiefs. 
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"  The  distance  from  Post  Vincent  to  Ouicatanon  is  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  Ouabache.  About 
fourteen  French  families  are  living  in  the  fwl;,  which  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  The  Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes  whose 
warriors  had  taken  us,  live  nigh  the  fort,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  have  two  villages;  and  the  Qilicataniffis  have 
a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  At  our  arrival  at  this 
post,  several  of  the  Tyawcottonans.  (or  Omcatenons)  with  whom  I 
had  been  formerly  acquainted,  came  to  visit  me,  and  seemed  greatly 
concerned  at  what  had  happened.  They  went  immediately  to  the 
Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  greatest; 
care  of  us,  till  their  chiefs  should  arrive  from  the  IHinois,  where 
they  were  gone  to  meet  me  some  time  ago,  and  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  affair,  and  said  the  French  had  spirited  up  this 
party  to  go  and  strike  us. 

"  The  French  have  a  great  influence  over  these  Indians,  and 
never  fail  in  telling  them  many  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
interest,  by  making  the  English  nation  odious  and  hateful  to  them. 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulties  in  removing  these  prejudices.  As 
these  Indians  are  a  weak,  foolish,  and  credulous  people,  they  are 
easily  imposed  on  by  a  designing  people,  who  have  led  them  hith- 
erto as  they  pleased.  The  French  told  them  that  as  the  southern 
Indians  had  for  two  years  past  made  war  on  them,  it  must  have 
been  at  the  instigation  of  the  English,  who  are  a  bad  people.  How- 
ever I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  remove  their  prejudice,  and 
in  a  great  measure,  their  suspicions  against  the  English.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  being  open  and  clear 
for  many  miles ;  the  soil  very  rich  and  well  watered ;  all  plants 
have  a  quick  vegetation,  and  the  climate  very  temperate  through 
the  winter.  This  post  has  always  been  a  very  considerable  trading 
place.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  taken  in  this  country,  induced  the 
French  to  establish  this  post,  which  was  the  first  on  the  Ouabache, 
and  by  a  very  advantageous  trade  they  have  beeu  richly  recom- 
pensed for  their  labor. 

"  Augmt  1st.  The  Tyiytwee  village  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  a  river,  called  St.  Joseph.  This  river  where  it  falls  into  the 
Miame  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  place,  is  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  on  the  east  side  of  which  stands  a  stockade  fort, 
somewhat  ruinous. 

"  The  Indian  village  consists  of  about  forty  or  fifty  cabins,  besides 
nine  or  ten  French  houses,  a  runaway  colony  from  Detroit^  during 
the  late  Indian  war ;  they  were  concerned  in  it,  and  being  afraid 
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of  punishment^  came  to  this  post,  where  ever  siqce  they  have 
spirited  up  the  Indiana  against  the  English.  AH  the  French 
residing  here  are  a  lazy,  indolent  people,  fond  of  breeding  mischief, 
and  spiriting  up  the  Jndians  against  the  English,  at^d  should  by  no 
means  be  suffered  to  remain  here.  The  country  is  pleasant,  the 
soil  rich  and  well  watered.  After  several  conferences  with  these 
Jjxdiians,  and  their  delivering  me  up  all  the  English  prisoners  they 
had, 

<'  On  the  6th  of  August  we  set  out  for  Detroit,  down  the  Miames 
river  in  a  canoe. 

^August  nth.  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  which  is  a 
large  stockade,  inclosing  about  eighty  houses;  it  stands  close  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  bank,  commands  a  veiy  pleasant 
prospect  for  nine  miles  above,  and  nine  miles  below  the  fort;  the 
countiy  is  thick  settled  with  French,  their  plantations  are  generally 
laid  out  about  three  or  four  acres  in  breadth  on  the  river,  and  eighty 
acres  in  depth ;  the  soil  is  good,  producing  plenty  of  grain.  All 
the  people  here  are  generally  poor  wretches,  and  consist  of  three 
or  four  handred  French  families,  a  lazy,  idle  people,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  savages  for  their  subsistence ;  though  the  land,  with 
little  labor,  produces  plenty  of  grain,  they  scarcely  raise  as  much 
as  will  supply  their  wants,  in  imitation  of  the  Indians,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  they  have  entirely  adopted,  and  cannot  subsist 
without  them.  The  men,  women,  and  children  speak  the  Indian 
tongue  perfectly  well.  In  the  last  Indian  war  the  most  part  of  the 
French  were  concerned  in  it,  (although  the  whole  settlement  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic^  m^esty)  they  have, 
therefore,  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  English  clemency  in 
not  bringing  them  to  deserved  punishment.  Before  the  late  Indian 
war  there  resided  three  nations  pf  Jndians  at  this  place :  the  Puta- 
'SatixB^SS^  whose  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  one 
mile  below  the  fort;  the  Ottawas,  on  the  east  side,  about  three 
miles  above  the  fort;  and  the  Wyandotts,  whose  village  lies  on  the 
east  side,  about  two  miles  below  the  fort  The  former  two  nations 
have  removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  still  remain 
where  they  were,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and 
hospitality.  They  have  a  particular  attachment  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by  their  priests,  having  taken  uncom- 
mon pains  to  instruct  them." 

There  were  six  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  east  of  the 
liississippi,  in  what  was  called  the  Illinois,  which,  though  not 
18 
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included  in  Hke  capitulation  of  Montreal,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  to  Great  Britain.  They  were,  Cahokia,  at  the  mouth  of 
Cahokia  creek,  less  than  four  miles  below  the  site  of  St.  Louis; 
St  Philip,  forty-five  miles  below  Cahokia,  on  the  Mississippi; 
Easkaskia,  on  Kaskaskia  river,  six  miles  from  its  mouth;  Fort 
Ohartres,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Easkaskia,  on  tiie 
Mississippi ;  Prairie  du  Rocher,  near  Fort  Cbartres ;  and  Vincennes, 
On  the  Wabash.  All  these  settlements  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres, 
subordinate  to  M.  D'Abadie,  at  New  Orleans,  who  was  director- 
general  and  civil  and  military  commandant  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  under  the  king.  It  was  known  that  Louisiana  east 
of  the  Mississippi  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English ;  it  was 
not  known  that  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  accordingly,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of 
Canada  was  known  in  Louisiana,  movements  were  set  on  foot  to 
extend  the  settlements  and  power  of  France  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  most  important  of  these,  was  the  settlement  of  St.  LouiQ. 
On  the  16th  of  March,  1763,  after  the  cession  of  Western  Louisiana 
to  Spain,  D' Abadie  was  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  on  the  29th  of  June,  at  New  Orleans,  he  granted 
to  Pierre  Ligeuste  Laclede,  and  his  associates,  under  the  name  of 
'^  The  Louisiana  Fur  Company,"  a  charter  containing  ^'the  necessary 
powers  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  and  those  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  above  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  the  river  St. 
Peters,"  with  authority  to  establish  such  posts  as  they  might  think 
fit  in  furtherance  of  their  enterprise.  Accordingly,  on  the  8d  of 
August,  Laclede  with  his  party,  including  Auguste  and  Pierre 
Chouteau  in  his  family,  both  then  very  young,  left  New  Orleans, 
and  on  the  8d  of  November,  reached  St.  G-enevieve. 

At  that  period  there  were  only  two  settlements  of  the  French 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  post  of  Arkansas.  On  the 
present  site  of  New  Madrid,  a  trading  post  was  established  as 
early,  according  to  tradition,  as  1740.  The  early  inhabitants,  were 
chiefly  hunters  and  traders ;  and,  from  the  great  number  of  bean 
in  that  region,  their  principal  occupation  was  the  chase  of  that 
animal,  and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  bear's  oil,  which  they 
collected  and  shipped,  by  the  Kaskaskia  traders,  to  New  Orleans. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on 
a  bend  of  the  river,  it  was  named  in  keeping  with  French  Creole 
humor,  ^^L'Anse  d*  la  Gresse,''  (greasy  bend.)    On  a  beautiful 
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plateaa  of  flAIaviox^  conma&ng  of  some  five  thousand  acres,  and 
extending  some  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  that  name, 
the  old  village  of  St  Oenevieve  was  located.  It  was  settled 
as  an  agricoltaral  hamlet  abont  1755,  but,  in  addition  to  its 
agricultural  advantages,  its  proximity  to  the  mines^  and  its  beau- 
tiful situation  on  the  Mississippi,  invited  settlers;  and  a  considerar 
ble  accession  to  its  population  was  afterward  made  by  the  French, 
who  retired  beyond  the  Mississippi  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  to  avoid  the  rule  of  the  British. 

Laclede  found  the  position  of  St  Genevieve  too  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  serve  his  purposes ;  no  house,  indeed,  in 
it  was  found  large  enough  to  accommodate  his  stores.  Having 
been  offered  by  the  commandant  the  use  of  the  store  at  Fort 
Chartres  for  that  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  his 
party  spent  the  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  explored  the  western 
aide  of  the  Mississippi,  and  chose  a  site  on  its  western  bank, 
eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  a  grove 
of  heavy  timber  skirting  the  river  bank,  and  behind  it,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  thirty  feet,  there  extended  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
undulating  prairie.  Returning  to  Fort  Chartres,  he  collected  his 
party,  increased  by  some  &milies  from  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  and 
the  other  French  villages,  and,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1764, 
landed  at  the  site  he  had  chosen,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  France,  and  laid  off  the  Hoes  of  a  town  which  he 
named  St  Louis,  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.* 

The  position  of  the  new  town  was  inviting ;  the  Freuch  of  the 
Illinois  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  cession  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and,  to  avoid  living  under  the  government  of  their  hereditary 
enencaesy  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
their  mother  country,  many  of  them  crossed  the  river  and  located 
themselves  at,  or  near  St  Louis.  The  hamlets  of  Vide  Poche,  or 
Carondelet,  established  by  De  Tergette^  in  1767,  six  miles  below 
8t  Louis;  Les  Petites  Cotes,  now  St  Charles,  established  by 
Blanchette,  in  1769 ;  Florisant,  established  by  Demegant,  between 
8t  Louis  and  St.  Charles,  in  1776,  and  the  Portage  des  Sioux, 
established  about  the  same  time,  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of 


*Si.  Loab  was  long  famiUarly  known  to  the  French 'on  the  Mississippi,  in  accordance 
with  their  habits  of  hamorovs  carricsture,  by  the  name  of  «*Pain  Court,'*  (Short 
Bread,)  in  alknioii  to  the  neglect  of  agricnltnre  by  ite  citixens,  who  were  generally 
CH^leyed  in  the  f^  trade. 
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the  Missouri,  were  also  points  around  which  the  French  population, 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  rale,  collected. 

Early  in  February,  1764,  Captain  George  Johnston  arrived  at 
Pensacola,  with  a  regiment  of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  dispatched  Major  Loftus^ 
to  occupy  Fort  Chartres.  Loftus  proceeded  with  his  detachment 
up  the  Mississippi,  until  he  reached  a  point  ten  miles  above  Bed 
river,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  Tunica  Indians; 
was  slain,  with  a  large  number  of  his  men,  and  the  detachment 
returned.  After  this  reverse,  the  attempt  to  occupy  the  Illinois, 
was  abandoned  until  after  the  general  peace  with  the  Indians  in  Hke 
next  year. 

Early  in  1765,  Captain  Stirling,  of  the  British  army,  was  dis- 
patched by  Gen.  Gage,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  iN'orth  America,  by  way  of  Detroit,  to  the  Illinois,  to  take 
possession  of  the  posts  and  settlements  of  the  French  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  his  arrival,  Bt.  Ange  surrendered  Fort  Chartres, 
and  retired  with  the  garrison  of  twenty-one  men,  and  with  about 
one-third  of  the  French  inhabitants,  to  St  Louis,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  commandant,  by  the  consent  of  the  people, 
till  he  was  superseded  by  the  Spanish  governor  Piernas,  in  1770. 
Captain  Stirling  received  the  allegiance  of  the  French  that 
remained ;  and,  upon  his  assuming  the  government^  published  the 
following  proclamation  from  General  Gage. 

"Whereas,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1768,  the  country  of  Illinois  has  been  ceded  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  said  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois, by  the  troops  of  his  majesty,  though  delayed,  has  been  deter- 
mined upon;  we  have  found  it  good  to  make  known  to  the 
inhabitants — 

"  That  his  majesty  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois,  tiie 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  has  already  been  granted  to  his 
subjects  in  Canada.  He  has  consequently  given  the  most  precise 
and  effective  orders  to  the  end,  that  his  new  Boman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  the  Illinois  may  exercise  the  worship  of  their  religion, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Canada. 

'*  That  his  majesty,  moreover,  agrees  that  the  French  inhabitants 
or  others,  who  have  been  subjects  of  the  most  Christian  king,  (the 
king  of  France,)  may  retire  in  full  safety  and  freedom  wherever 
they  please,  even  to  Kew  Orleans,  or  any  part  of  Louisiana;  although 
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it  shoold  happen  that  the  Spaniards  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  hia  Catholic  majesty,  (the  king  of  Spain,)  and  they  may 
sell  their  estates,  provided  it  be  to  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and 
transport  their  effects  as  well  as  iheir  persons,  without  restraint 
upon  their  emigration,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  except  in 
oonseqaence  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  processes. 

^^  That  those  who  choose  to  retain  their  lands,  and  become  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the 
same  security  for  their  persons  and  effects,  and  the  liberty  of  trades 
as  the  old  subjects  of  the  king. 

*^  That  they  are  commanded  by  these  presents,  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  in  presence  of  Sieur  Stir- 
ling, captain  of  the  Highland  regiment,  the  bearer  hereof,  and  fur- 
nished with  our  full  powers  for  this  purpose. 

^'That  we  recommend  forcibly  to  the  inhabitants,  to  conduct 
themselves  like  good  and  faithful  subjects,  avoiding,  by  a  wise  and 
prudenj;  demeanor,  all  causes  of  complaint  against  them. 

^'  That  they  act  in  concert  with  his  majesty's  officers,  so  that  his 
troops  may  take  possession  of  all  the  forts,  and  order  >e  kept  in 
the  country.  By  this  means  alone  they  will  spare  his  majesty  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  force  of  arms,  and  will  find  themselves 
saved  from  the  scourge  of  a  bloody  war,  and  of  all  the  evils  which 
the  march  of  an  army  into  their  country  would  draw  after  it 

^^  We  direct  that  these  presents  be  read,  published  and  posted 
up  in  the  usual  places. 

"  Done  and  given  at  headquarters,  New  York — signed  with  our 
hands — sealed  with  our  seal  at  arms,  and  countersigned  by 
our  Secretary,  this  80th  of  December,  1764. 

«  THOMAS  GAGE. 

**By  his  Excellency,  G.  Martitrin." 

Captain  Stirling  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Illinois.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Major  Farmer,  of  whose  administration  little  is 
known.  Next  in  office  was  Colonel  Reed,  who  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  a  series  of  militaiy  oppressions,  of  which  complaints 
were  made  without  redress.  He  became  odiously  unpopular  and 
left  the  colony.  The  next  in  command  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkins,  who  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1768. 
On  the  Slst  of  November  following,  he  issued  a  proclamation* 
stating  that  he  had  received  orders  from  General  Gage  to  establish 
a  court  of  justice  in  Illinois,  for  settling  all  disputes  and  contro* 
versie^  between  man  and  man,  and  all  claims  in  relation  to  .pro- 
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perty,  both  real  and  personal.  Ab  military  commandant,  Colonel 
WilkinB  appointed  seven  judges,  who  met  and  held  their  first  court 
at  Fort  Chartres,  December  6th,  1768.  Courts  were  then  held  once 
in  each  month.  Even  this  system,  though  greatly  preferable  to  a 
military  tribunal,  was  fea  from  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  people. 
They  insisted  on  a  trial  by  jury,  which  being  denied  them,  the 
court  became  unpopular.  In  1772,  the  seat  of  govemment  was 
removed  to  Kaskaslda.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Colonel 
Wilkins  left  the  country,  nor  who  succeeded  him.  When  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Clark,  in  1778,  M.  Bochblave  was 
commandant. 

A  detailed  and  interesting  description  of  the  French  settlements 
of  the  niinois,  at  the  time  of  their  cession  to  Great  Britain,  is  given 
in  *^  The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," by  Captain  Philip  Pitman — a  quarto  volume  published  in 
London,  in  1770.  Capt.  Pitman  was  military  engineer  in  the  British 
army,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sent  to  survey  the  forts,  munitions 
of  war  and  towns  in  Florida,  in  1768,  when  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  that  country.  Having  surveyed  the  fortifications  of  Pen- 
sacola  and  Mobile,  near  the  gulf,  he  proceeded  to  the  settlements  ^ 
on  the  Mississippi,  and,  after  surveying  the  posts  in  Louisiana,  he 
reached  Illinois  about  1766.  He  describes  ^^  the  countay  of  Illinois, 
as  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Illinois  on 
the  north,  the  rivers  Ouabache  and  Miamies  on  the  east,  and  the 
Ohio  on  the  south."     Of  this  tract  of  country  he  says: 

'^  The  air,  in  general,  is  pure,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  hard  gales  of  wind.  The  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  are  excessively  hot,  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms.  January  and  February  are  extremely  cold,  the 
other  months  in  the  year  are  moderate." 

Very  probably  during  the  seasons  Captain  Pitman  was  in  Bli- 
nois,  '^  heavy  rains  "  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  but 
in  the  proportion  of  five  years  out  of  six,  the  autumnid  months  are 
dry,  the  pastures  decay,  and  the  farmers  find  inconvenience  in  sow- 
ing wheat,  from  the  drouth.  During  the  periodical  rise  of  the  rivers 
in  the  spring,  and  especially  the  annual  rise  of  the  Missouri  in 
June,  rain  falls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Captain  Pitnian,  whose 
accuracy,  in  general,  cannot  be  questioned,  probably  drew  his  com- 
parison of  the  climate  and  seasons  in  Illinois  with  England,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.    He  continues —  y^oj^o^^****^^ 

^'  The  principal  Indian  nations  in  this  country  are  the  Qggfiga- 
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SSSS^  ^^^^V^^T  Mil^^'g^™*^  c^d  ZeSQls;  these  four  tribes  are 
geDerally  called  the  Tjlinois  Indians^  Except  Id  the  hunting  sea- 
sons, they  reside  near  the  English  settlements  in  this  country. 
They  are  a  poor,  debauched,  and  detestable  people.  They  count 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The  Pianquichas,  Mas- 
jooutins.  Miamies,  Kickapous^  and  Pvatonons,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  a  brave  ^id  war-like  people. 

'^  The  soil  of  this  country,  in  general,  is  very  rich  and  luxuriant ; 
it  produces  all  sorts  of  European  grains,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  and  European  fruits  come  to  great  perfection* 

^^  The  inhabitants  make  wine  of  the  wild  grapes,  which  is  very 
inebriating,  and  is,  in  color  and  taste,  very  like  the  red  wine  of 

^^  In  the  late  wars.  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana 
were  supplied  with  flour,  beef,  wines,  hams,  and  other  provisions, 
from  this  country.  At  present  its  commerce  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  peltry  and  furs,  which  are  got  in  traffic  from  the  Indians ;  for 
which  are  received  in  return,  such  European  commodities  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  that  commerce,  and  the  support  of  the  inhab- 
itantB." 

Of  Fort  Chartres,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1756,  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  government,  in  view  of  the  hostilities  then  existing 
between  England  and  France,  for  the  possession  of  the  country  on 
the  Ohio,  Captain  Pitman  gives  the  following  description : — 

'^Fort  Chartres,  when  it  belonged  to  France,  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Illinois.  The  head-quarters  of  the  English  com- 
manding officer  is  now  here,  who,  in  fact,  is  the  arbitrary  governor 
of  this  country.  The  fort  is  an  irregular  quadrangle ;  the  sides  of 
the  exterior  polygon  are  490  feet  It  is  built  of  stone,  is  plastered 
over,  and  is  only  designed  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  The 
walls  are  two  feet  two  inches  thick,  and  are  pierced  with  loop-holes 
at  regular  distances,  and  with  two  port-holes  for  cannon  in  the  &ces, 
and  two  in  the  flanks  of  each  bastion.  The  ditch  has  never  been  fin- 
ished. The  entrance  to  the  fort  is  through  a  very  handsome  rustic 
gate.  Within  the  walls  is  a  banquette  raised  three  feet,  for  t^e 
men  to  stand  on  when  they  fire  through  the  loop-holes.  The  build* 
ings  within  the  fort  are,  a  commandant's  and  commissary's  house, 
the  magazine  of  stores,  corps  de  garde,  and  two  barracks ;  these 
occupy  the  square.  Within  the  gorges  of  the  bastion  are  a  powder 
magazine,  a  bake-house,  and  a  prison,  in  the  lower  floor  of  which 
are  four  dungeons,  and  in  the  upper,  two  rooms,  and  an  out-house 
belonging  to  commandant    The  commandant's  house  is  thirty-two 
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yards  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  contains  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room^ 
a  bed-chamber,  one  small  room,  five  closets  for  servants^  and  a  cel- 
lar. The  commissary's  house,  (now  occupied  by  officers,)  is  built 
on  the  same  line  as  this,  and  its  proportion  and  the  distribution  of 
its  apartments  are  the  same.  Opposite  these  are  the  store-bouse 
and  the  guard-house  ;  they  are  each  thirty  yards  long,  and  eight 
broad.  The  former  consists  of  two  large  store-rooms,  (under  which 
is  a  large  vaulted  cellar,)  a  large  room,  i^bed-chamber,  and  a  closet 
for  the  store-keeper;  the  latter  of  a  soldiers'  and  officers'  guard- 
room, a  ebapel,  a  bed-chamber,  a  closet  for  the  chaplain,  and  an 
artillery  store-room.  The  lines  of  barracks  have  never  been  fin- 
ished; they  at  present  consist  of  two  rooms  each  for  officers,  and 
three  for  soldiers :  they  are  each  twenty  feet  square,  and  have  be- 
twixt them  a  small  passage.  There  are  fine  spacious  lofts  ever  each 
building,  which  reach  from  end  to  end;  these  are  made  use  of  to 
lodge  regimental  stores,  working  and  entrenching  tools,  &c.  It  is 
genemlly  believed  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  best  built 
fort  in  North  America," 

In  1756,  the  fort  stood  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  river;  in 
1766,  it  was  eighty  yards.  In  two  years  after.  Captain  Pitman 
states :  — 

"  The  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  next  the  fort,  is  continually  falling 
in,  being  worn  away  by  the  current,  which  has  been  turned  from 
its  course  by  a  sand-bank,  now  increased  to  a  considerable  island, 
covered  with  willows.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  stop 
this  growing  evil,  but  to  no  purpose.  Eight  years  ago  the  river 
was  fordable  to  the  Island ;  the  channel  is  now  forty  feet  deep. 

"In  the  year  1764,  there  were  about  forty  families  in  the  village 
near  the  fort,  and  a  parish  church,  served  by  a  Franciscan  friar, 
dedicated  to  Ste.  Anne.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  country,  they  abandoned  their  houses,  except 
three  or  four  poor  families,  and  settled  in  the  villages  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  choosing  to  continue  under  the  French 
government." 

About  the  year  1770,  the  river  made  further  encroachments,  and 
in  1772,  it  inundated  portions  of  the  American  bottom,  and  formed 
a  channel  so  near  this  fort,  that  the  wall  and  two  bastions  on  the 
west  side,  next  the  river,  were  undermined  and  fell  into  it  The 
British  garrison  abandoned  the  place,  and  it  has  never  since  been 
occupied.  Those  portions  of  the  wall  which  escaped  the  flood, 
have  been  removed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  and  adjacent 
settlements  for  building  purposes. 
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In  1820,  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  of  N"ew  York,  while  collecting 
materials  for  his  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  visited  these 
ruins,  and  made  a  complete  and  accurate  survey,  with  an  engraved 
plan  of  the  fort  as  it  then  appeared.  The  line  of  the  exterior  wall 
was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet.  The  two 
houses,  formerly  occupied  hy  the  commandant  and  commissary, 
were  each  ninety-six  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  following  description,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  from  Beck's 
Gkusetteer: 

^^In  front,  all  that  remains  is  a  small  stone  cellar,  which  has  no 
doubt  been  a  magazine ;  some  distance  above,  or  north  of  this,  is 
an  excavation  in  the  earth,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  burned ;  it  may  have  been  a  furnace  for  heating  shot,  as  one- 
of  the  cannon  must  have  been  in  this  vicinity.  Not  a  vestige  of 
the  wall  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side,  except  a  few  stones,  which  still 
remain  in  the  ravine  below.  At  the  south-east  angle  there  is  c^ 
gate,  and  the  wall  is  perfect.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  three 
feet  thick,  and  is  built  of  coarse  lime-stone,  quarried  in  the  hills 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  is  well  cemented.  The  south  side  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  perfect;  as  is  also  the  south-east  bastion. 
The  north-east  is  generally  in  ruins.  On  the  east  face  are  two  port 
holes  for  cannon,  which  are  still  perfect;  they  are  about  three  feet 
square,  formed  by  solid  rocks  or  clefts  worked  smooth,  and  into 
proper  shape;  here  is  also  a  large  gate,  eighteen  feet  wide,  the 
sides  of  which  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation ;  the 
cornices  and  casements,  however,  which  formerly  ornamented  it, 
have  all  been  taken  away.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  north 
side  of  the  fort  has  also  been  destroyed. 

^^The  houses  which  make  up  the  square  inside  are  generally  in 
ruins.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to  enable  the  visitor  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  their  dimensions  and  relative  situations.  The  well, 
which  is  little  injured  by  time,  is  about  twenty-four  feet  north  of 
the  north-east  house,  which,  according  to  Pitman,  was  the  comman- 
dant's house.  The  banquette  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  magazine 
is  in  a  perfect  state,  and  is  an  uncommon  specimen  of  solidity.  Its 
walls  are  Tour  feet  thick,  and  it  is  arched  in  the  inside. 

"  Over  the  whole  fort  there  is  a  considerable  growth  of  trees, 
and  in  the  hall  of  the  houses  there  is  an  oak  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter." 

There  is  now  a  large  island  in  the  river  where  a  sand-bar 
"covered  with  willows,"  had  commenced  at  the  period  of  Captain 
Pitman's  survey.    A  "  slough  "  is  next  the  ruins.    Trees  more  than 
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tluree  feet  in  diameter,  are  within  the  walk.  It  is  a  ruin  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  did  we  not  know  its  origin  and  histoiy, 
it  might  famish  a  fruitful  theme  of  antiquarian  speculation. 

Captain  Pitman  gives  the  following  description  of  Kaskaskia^  or, 
according  to  the  French  orthography  of  the  period,  which  he  fol- 
lows, Cascasquias. 

^^  The  Village  of  I^Totre  Dame  de  Cascasquias,  is  bj  far  the  most 
considerable  settlement  in  the  country  of  Illinois,  as  well  from  its 
number  of  inhabitants,  as  from  its  advantageous  situation. 

*'  Mons.  Paget  was  the  first  who  introduced  water  mills  in  this 
country,  and  he  constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascas- 
quias, which  was  both  for  grinding  com  and  sawing  boards.  It 
lies  about  one  mile  from  the  village.  The  mill  proved  fatal  to  him, 
being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  vnth  two  negroes,  by  a  party  of 
Oherokees.  in  the  year  1764. 

'^  The  principal  buildings  are,  the  church  and  Jesuits'  house, 
which  has  a  small  chapel  adjoining  it ;  these,  as  well  as  some  other 
houses  in  the  village,  are  built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part 
of  the  world,  make  a  very  good  appearance.  The  Jesuits'  planta* 
tion  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty  arpents  of  cultivated  land,^ 
a  very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery ;  which  was  sold  by  the 
French  commandant,  after  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  English, 
for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

^'  Mons.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  richest  of  the 
English  subjects  in  this  country;  he  keeps  eighty  slaves ;  he  fur* 
nishes  eighty-six  thousand  weight  of  flour  to  the  king's  magaisine, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  harvest  he  reaped  in  one  year. 

^^  Sixty-five  families  reside  in  this  village,  besides  merchants, 
other  casual  people,  and  slaves.  The  fort,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  October,  1766,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  opposite  the 
village,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kaflkaskia  river.  It  was 
an  oblongular  quadrangle,  of  which  the  exterior  polygon  measured 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  by  two  hundred  and  fif^-one  feet.  It 
was  built  of  very  thick,  squared  timber,  and  dove-tailed  at  the 
angles.  An  ojficer  and  twenty  soldiers  are  quartered  in  the  village* 
The  officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  of  die 
commandant  at  Ohartres.  Here  are  also  two  companies  of 
militia." 


*  Afi  wjmi  l0  86-100(hs  of  hi  BnijUdi  sore. 
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Prairie  da  Bocher^  or  <'  La  Prairie  de  BocheB,"  as  Captain  Pit- 
man has  ity  is  next  described — 

^'  As  aboat  seventeen  [fourteen]  miles  from  Caacasqatas.  It  is  a 
small  village,  consisting  of  twelve  dwelling-houses,  all  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  as  many  jhmilies.  Here  is  a  little  chapel,  formerly 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort  Chartres.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  very  indastrious,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  every 
kind  of  stock*  The  village  is  two  miles  from  Fort  Chartres.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  being  built  under  a  rock  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  river  Mississippi,  at  a  league  distance,  for 
forty  miles  up*  Here  is  a  company  of  militia,  the  captain  of  which 
regulates  the  police  of  the  village." 

^^  Saint  Philippe  is  a  small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  road  to  Kaoquias.  There  are  about  sixteen  houses 
and  a  small  church  standing;  all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the 
captain  of  the  militia,  deserted  it,  1765,  and  went  to  the  French 
side  [Missouri].  The  captain  of  the  militia  has  about  twenty  slaves, 
a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  water-mill  for  com  and  planks.  This 
village  stands  in  a  very  fine  meadow,  about  one  mile  from  the 
Mississippi" 

Kext  follows  a  description  of  Cahokia,  or,  in  the  orthography  of 
the  time,  ^^Kaoquias."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Pit> 
man  was  o^cially  employed  in  surveying  all  the  forts,  villages, 
and  improvements,  to  be  found  in  the  English  territories  on  the 
Mississippi  and  gulf  of  Mexico ;  that  he  was  engaged  several  years 
in  this  work,  by  personal  observation,  and  that  the  work  from 
which  these  extracts  are  made  is  an  official  document  of  great  value, 
as  filling  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  for  which  no  other 
correct  sources  of  information  are  to  be  found, 

"The  village  of  Saint  Famille  de  Kaoquias,"  Pitman  writes,  "is 
generally  reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  and  six 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  stands  near  tbe  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from  the  river  by  an  island  of 
two  leagues  long.  The  village  is  opposite  the  centre  of  this  island ; 
it  is  long  and  straggling,  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dwelling-houses,  and  a 
church  near  its  centre.  The  situation  is  not  well  chosen ;  as  in  the 
floods  it  is  generally  overflowed  two  or  three  feet  This  was  the 
first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  The  land  was  purchased  of 
the  savages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of  whom  married  women  of 
the  Kaoquias  nation,  and  others  brought  wives  from  Canada,  and 
then  resided  there,  leaving  their  children  to  succeed  them. 
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**  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting,  and 
their  Indian  trade,  than  on  a^culture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  com 
enough  for  their  own  consumption ;  they  have  a  great  plenty  of 
poultry,  and  good  stocks  of  horned  cattle. 

'^  The  mission  of  St.  Sulpice  had  a  very  fine  plantation  here,  and 
an  excellent  house  built  on  it.  They  sold  this  estate,  and  a  very 
good  mill  for  com  and  planks,  to  a  Frenchman  who  chose  to  re- 
main under  the  English  government  They  also  disposed  of  thirty 
negroes  and  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  to  different  people  in  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  to  France  in  1764.  What  is  called  the  fort,  is  a 
small  house  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  differs  nothing 
from  the  other  houses,  except  in  being  one  of  the  poorest.  It  was 
formerly  inclosed  with  high  palisades,  but  these  were  torn  down 
and  burnt.    Indeed,  a  fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  little  use." 

The  cession  of  Western  Louisiana  was  made  by  a  secret  treaty 
to  Spain,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the  cession,  it  was  stipulated  that  it 
should  remain  under  the  nominal  government  of  France,  till  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  prepared  to  receive  and  occupy  it.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  D*Abadie,  who  was  ignorant  that  the  region  he 
was  sent  to  govern  was  really  the  province  of  a  foreign  power,  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Louisiana.  All  his  measures,  and 
all  the  calculations  of  the  people  were  made  on  the  supposition 
that  Western  Louisiana  was  to  remain  the  permanent  colony  of 
France ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  received  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  king,,  dated  April  21st,  1764,  containing  an  official 
announcement  of  the  cession  of  his  province  to  Spain,  and  enclos- 
ing copies  of  the  act  of  cession  and  of  the  act  of  acceptance.*    The 

letter  of  the  king  ran  thus: 

"Louis  XV.  TO  M.  D'Abadie. 

"Monsieur  D'Abadie,  by  a  private  act  passed  at  Fontainbleau, 
on  the  8d  of  November,  1762,  having  of  my  own  free  will,  ceded 
to  my  very  dear  and  beloved  cousin,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  his 
successors  and  heirs,  in  full  property,  completely,  and  without 
reserve  or  restriction,  all  the  country  known  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  and,  also,  New  Orleans,  with  the  island  in  which  it  is 
rituated ;  and  by  another  act,  passed  at  ihe  Escurial  and  signed  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  13th  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  his 


*  Gayarre's  French  Domination  in  Louisiana,  toI.  2. 
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Catholic  Majesty  having  accepted  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  of 
the  town  of  !N^ew  Orleans^  as  will  appear  by  copies  of  said  acts  here- 
unto annexed ;  I  write  you  this  letter  to  inform  you  that  my  inten* 
tion  is,  that,  on  the  j*eceipt  of  it,  and  of  the  documents  thereto 
annexed,  whether  they  are  handed  to  you  by  officers  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  or  in  a  direct  line  by  the  French  ships  to  which  they  are 
entrusted,  you  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the 
colony  of  Louisiana,  with  the  settlements  or  posts  thereto  appertain- 
ing, together  with  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans,  such  as 
they  may  be  found  on  the  day  of  the  said  delivery,  it  being  my  will 
that,  for  the  future,  they  belong  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  be 
administered  by  his  governors  and  officers  as  belonging  to  him, 
fully,  and  without  reserve  and  exception. 

''I  orderyoii,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Governor  and  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  shall  have  arrived  in  the  said  country  and  colony, 
to  put  them  in  possession  thereof,  and  to  withdraw  all  the  officers, 
soldiers,  or  other  persons  employed  under  my  government,  and  to 
send  to  France,  and  to  my  other  colonies  of  America,  such  of  them 
as  will  not  be  disposed  to  remain  under  the  Spanish  dominion. 

^'  I  desire,  moreover,  that,  after  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  said 
post  and  town  of  New  Orleans,  you  gather  up  all  the  papers  relative 
to  the  finances  and  administration  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  and 
that  you  come  to  France  to  account  for  them. 

"My  intention  is,  however,  that  you  deliver  up  to  the  said 
Governor,  or  other  officers  duly  authorized,  all  the  papers  and 
documents  which  concern  specially  the  government  of  that  colony, 
either  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  that  territoiy,  or  veith  regard  to 
the  Indians  and  the  different  posts,  after  having  obtained  proper 
receipts  for  your  discharge,  and  that  you  give  to  the  said  Governor 
all  the  information  in  your  power,  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  said 
colony  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  nations. 

"  My  will  is,  that  a  duplicate  inventory  of  all  the  artillery,  ware- 
houses, hospitals,  vessels,  and  other  effects  which  belong  to  me  in 
the  said  colony,  be  made  and  signed  by  you  and  the  Commissary 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  that,  after  your  having  put  the  ssAd 
Commissary  in  possession  of  the  same,  there  be  drawn  up  a  verbal 
process  of  tiie  appraisement  of  such  of  said  effects  as  will  remain  in 
the  colony,  and  the  value  of  which  shall  be  reimbursed  by  his 
Catholic  M^esty  in  conformity  with  the  said  appraisement. 

"I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage  uid  tranquillity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  I  flatter  myself,  in 
consequence  of  the  friendship  and  alBfection  of  his  Catholic  Migesty, 
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that  he  will  be  pleased  so  to  instruct  his  Gk>yemor  or  any  other  of 
his  officers  employed  by  him  in  said  colony,  and  said  town  of  New 
Orleans,  that  all  ecclesiastics  and  religious  communities  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  functions  of  curates  and  missionaries,  and 
to  enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  granted  to  them ; 
that  all  the  judges  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  together  with  the 
superior  council,  shall  continue  to  administer  justice  according  to 
tiie  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colony,  that  the  titles  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  property  shall  be  confirmed  in  accordance  with 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Goyemors  and  Ordinary  Commissaries 
of  said  colony ;  and  that  said  concessions  shall  be  looked  upon  and 
held  as  confirmed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  although  they  may  not,  as 
yet,  have  been  confirmed  by  me ;  hoping,  moreover,  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  to  his  subjects  of.  Louisiana  the 
marks  of  protection  and  good-will  which  they  have  received  under 
my  domination,  and  which  would  have  been  more  effectual  if  not 
counteracted  by  the  calamities  of  war. 

"  I  order  you  to  have  this  letter  registered  by  the  superior  council 
of  New  Orleans,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  colony,  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  be  informed  of  its  contents,  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  it,  if  need  be ;  such  being  my  sole  object  in  writing 
this  letter. 

'^I  pray  God,  Monsieur  D'Abadie,  to  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

Signed,  LOUIS." 

When  D'Abadie  published  the  instructions  he  had  received,  the 
colony  of  Louisiana  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  consternation. 
Although  partially  pr^ared  for  the  event,  by  the  dismemberment 
of  their  countiy,  their  fortitude  was  nbt  steeled  to  meet  this  new 
misfortune.  As  Frenchmen,  their  pride  was  wounded  by  the 
mutilation  and  abandonment  of  the  French  empire  they  had 
toiled  to  establish  in  America.  As  men,  they  felt  the  degradation 
of  being  bartered  away  to  alien  powers,  without  their  own  consent 
As  property  holders  and  members  of  society,  they  dreaded  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  laws  and  government.  Accordingly,  they 
resolved  to  petition  the  government  to  allow  them  yet  to  live 
under  the  laws  and  protection  of  France.  A  convention  of  all  the 
parishes  of  lower  Louisiana,  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  an  address 
to  the  king  was  adopted,  praying  him  not  to  sever  them  from  the 
mother  country,  and  Jean  Milhet  was  deputed  to  carry  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.    Arriving  at  Paris,  he  waited  upon  the  aged 
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Bienville,  and  astonished  him  with  the  information,  that  Louisi- 
ana,' whose  foundation  he  had  laid,  wad  for  the  good  of  which 
he  had  don«  so  much,  was  being  divided  between  his  old 
enemies,  the  English  and  the  Spanoirds.  Together  they  sought 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Buke  of  ChoiseuL  Milhet  presented  the 
address  of  the  people,  and  urged  all  the  considerations  that  ought 
to  influence  France  to  retain  her  American  empire.  The  Duke 
only  replied,  he  could  not  change  the  course  of  things.  Bienville, 
on  his  knees,  prayed  the  minister  to  reconsider  the  decree  issued 
against  the  colony.  It  was  in  vain  ;  Be  Choiseul  himself  had 
advised  the  cession.  The  burthen  of  the  Louisiana  colony  was 
too  great  to  be  borne*  Crozat  had  spent  many  millions  of  livres 
in  vain  to  establish  it.  More  than  twenty  millions  had  been  lost 
by  the  India  company,  with  tiie  same  result.  Forty  to  flfly 
millions  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  government,  in  the  attempt  to 
colonize  Louisiana.  And  yet  it  returned  no  revenue,  yet  it  lan- 
guished, yet  it  demanded  more  and  greater  outlays  to  maintain  it. 
France,  exhausted  and  prostrated  by  long  wars,  could  do  no  more ; 
and  it  was  better  that  Louisiana  should  be  given  to  the  hereditaiy 
ally  of  France,  than  conquered  by  its  hereditary  foe.  Thus  they 
were  dismissed.  Bienville  died  shortly  after,  of  grief,  and  Milhet 
returned  to  announce  to  the  colonists  that  there  was  no  relief  &€ 
them.  . 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1765,  D'Abadi«  died  of  grie^  it  is  said, 
at  the  loss  of  Louisiana,  and  Aubry  succeeded  him  in  the  provis- 
ional government.  After  a  long  delay,  and  much  anxiety  of  the 
people,  Antonio  de  XTlloa  arrived,  with  ninety  men,  on  the  Slh  of 
March,  1766,  as  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  government,  to 
take  possession  of  the  colony,  and  govern  it  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  De  Ulloa,  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  post.  Almost  alone 
among  the  Spaniards  of  his  day,  he  had  earned  a  European  reputa- 
tion for  his  scientific  culture.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Boyal  Academy,  to  a  commission  sent  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  governments,  to  Peru,  to  determine  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth.  Betuming,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Bnglish,  and  carried  to  London,  and,  in  thb  singular  way,  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  savans  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Beleased, 
through  its  interference,  he  traveled  through  Europe,  at  the 
<sommand  of  the  king,  to  study  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  the  scienee 
of  other  nations.  On  the  aocesnon  of  Charles  HI,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  commodore  of  tibie  fleet  of  the  Indies.  And  now 
he  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  and  oi^uise  the  new  colooy 
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of  Louisiana.  His  instructions  were  liberal  to  the  colonists ;  no 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  laws  and  administration  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  They  were  not  to  be  amenable  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Indies;  but  to  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king. 

De  XJUoa  was  received  by  the  French  coldly  and  sullenly.  They 
had  exhausted  every  means  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
cession.  Even  yet,  they  believed  it  was  not  sincerely  designed  to 
sever  them  from  their  mother  country.  Accordingly,  they  threw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  new  governor.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and  every  act  for  their 
benefit  was  received  with  scorn.  In  the  face  of  such  discontent, 
De  Ulloa  declined  to  receive  the  government,  and  continued  to 
govern  through  Aubry,  under  the  French  name.  The  spirit  of  the 
colonists  rose  with  his  indecision.  A  conspiracy  was  formed;  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  colonial  council,  to  expel  him  from  the 
colony.  To  justify  this  act,  the  council  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  French  court,  filled  with  complaints  against  De  Ulloa,  the  most 
frivolous  and  unfounded.  France  refused  to  endorse  this  act,  but 
Pe  Ulloa,  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  Spanish 
troops  promised  him,  abandoned  the  country  and  resigned  his 
ofiice.  A  profound  sensation  was  created  by  these  events  in  the 
Spanish  cabinet;  and  Don  Alexandro  O'Reilly,  inspector  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  governor,  with  orders  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  punish 
its  leaders. 

O'Reilly  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1785,  left  his  coun- 
try at  an  early  age,  on  account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  his  religion 
subjected  him,  and  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army.  In  the  war  of 
the  succession  he  served  with  distinction,  in  the  Hibernian  re^- 
ment,  in  Italy.  In  1757,  he  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and  served 
against  the  Prussians.  In  1759,  he  joined,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  army  of  France.  Later,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
taught  the  Spanish  troops  the  tactics  of  the  empire.  Gradually  his 
great  services,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish  antipathy  to  foreigners,  earned 
him  reputation  and  promotion,  and  in  1762  he  was  raised  to  the 
second  in  command,  and  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  re- 
storing the  fortifications  of  Cuba.  Preserving  the  vivacity  and 
excitability  of  his  race,  he  yet  had  acquired  the  pride  and  nature  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  the  precise  inflexibilily  of  a  man  of  the  camp.  One 
act  only  of  severity  attaches  to  bis  memory,  and  that  doubtiess  is 
chargeable  rather  to  his  instraction  than  to  his  spirit    Such  was 
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the  man  who  was  now  sent  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  new 
colony  of  Louisiana. 

He  arrived  at  Balize  on  the  24th  of  July,  1769,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men.  On  the  18th  of  August  he  landed 
at  New  Orleans,  and  with  great  ceremony,  took  possession  of  Lou- 
isiana, in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Ko  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  colonists,  and  O'Reilly  assumed  the  government, 
superseded  the  municipal  authorities,  introduced  the  Spanish  laws, 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  all  the  people  of  the  colony.  Twelve 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  were  arrested;  one  of  them  died  of  rage 
and  fear,  or  was  killed  by  his  guard,  on  the  day  of  the  arrest. 
They  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  under  the  unfamiliar  forms 
of  Spanish  law,  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  plead 
that  they  were  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  France  until  the  act 
of  cession  was  consummated,  by  the  formal  delivery  of  the  country 
to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Their  pleas  were  overruled ;  they  were 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  five  of  them  were  shot;  the  remidning 
seven  were  imprisoned  in  the  Moro  Castle,  at  Havana. 

O'Beilly  assumed  the  functions  of  military  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  ruled  the  colony  for  a  year  with  the  impartial  severity  of 
his  clidracter.  After  having  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  set- 
tled the  government,  he  surrendered  his  authority  to  Bon  Louis  de 
ITnzaga,  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  returned  to  Spain.  Late  in 
that  year,  Pedro  Piemas,  the  commandant  of  the  detachment  of 
troops  first  brought  into  the  colony  by  Ulloa^  was  sent  to  St  Louis, 
superseded  St.  Ange,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana. 

Thus  ended  the  French  domination  in  America.  The  English 
had  previously  taken  possession  of  all  Louisiana  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lower  Louisiana  was  reduced  to  a  Spanish  province,  and 
the  surrender  of  St  Louis  by  St  Ange  was  the  last  act  of  the 
French  authority  over  the  land  for  which  they  had  contended  so 
long,  and  which  they  loved  so  well. 

The  population  of  Western  Louisiana  in  1769,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  is  estimated  by  Martin  to  be  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  which  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  were  located  in  the  Illinois,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  before  the  French  crossed  the  river  to 
avoid  the  British  rule,  the  population  of  the  several  villages  and 
posts  was  on  that  side  estimated  at  about  three  thousand. 

The  French  population  of  Louisiana  had  grown  up  into  a  com- 
14 
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muniiy  of  peculiar  charaeter.  Their  oatiooal  spirit^  their  ia(0i^ 
course  with  the  ludians,  and  their  secluBion  from  the  vorld, 
developed  among  them  peculiar  characteristioa.  Especiallj  was 
this  the  case  among  the  French  of  the  Illinois.  The  Frenx^  offi- 
cers, indeed,  were  gentlemen  of  culture,  and  refinement^  and 
energy,  but  the  paysans  were  an  illiterate,  contented,  careless,  and 
jojous  race,  without  energy,  enterprise,  or  foresight  They  alone 
of  all  the  European  populations  of  the  Kew  World,  assimilated 
themselves  with  the  Indians,  adopted  their  habits,  and  lived  in 
nninterrupted  harmony  with  them.  The  traders  scattered  through 
the  west,  conducted  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  supplied  to  them 
in  exchange  for  their  furs  articles  of  European  luxury  and  conveni- 
ence, and  distributed  presents  with  which  French  policy  purchased 
the  friendship  and  support  of  the  tribes.  The  eowrkr^des  bm 
roamed  over  the  wilderness,  hunted  and  lived  among  the  Indians, 
and  collected  peltries  from  the  remote  tribes.  The  voj/age^s  carried 
in  their  birch  canoes  the  goods  and  furs  of  the  traffic  along  the 
rivers  and  over  the  portages  of  th^  West^  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
MississippL 

The  settlements  were  small,  compact  villages,  where  the  children, 
in  patriarchal  style,  gathered  around  the  hoxne  of  their  parents. 
Their  houses  were  simple,  plain  cottages  of  wood  and  clay,  gener- 
ally clustered  together  for  protection  and  social  convenience.  The 
^'  common  field  "  was  always  adjoining.  It  was  a  large  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  common  fence,  for  the  use  of  the  villagers.  Every 
family,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members,  was  entitled  to 
a  share  in  it.  All  the  operations  of  agriculture  in  the  common  field 
were  regulated  by  special  enactments. 

The  '^common  "  was  a  tract  of  land  unenclosed,  near  the  village, 
#et  apart  for  the  joint  use  of  all  the  villagers  for  a  common  pasture, 
imd  for  the  supply  of  fuel  and  timber. 

By  this  arrangement,  something  like  a  community  ^stem 
existed  in  their  intercourse.  If  the  he^  pf  a  family  w^  sick,  niet 
with  any  casualty,  or  was  absent  as  an  engagee,  his  &mily  sustained 
little  inconvenience.  His  plat  in  the  common  field  w^  cultivated 
by  his  neighbors  and  the  crop  gathered.  A  pleasaat  custom  existed 
in  these  French  villages  not  thirty  years  since,  and  which  had 
come  down  from  the  remotest  period.  The  hpsbandmftu  on  his 
return  at  evening,  from  his  daily  toil,  w^s  alwi|y§  met  by  his 
^ection^  femme  with  the  friendly  kiss;  an4»  very  commpnly 
with  one,  perhaps  two  of  the  yojangest  children^  to  receive  ih^ 
same  salptation  froB?i  k  perc.    Tiijiis  ^aily  in^inri^w  ^MI9  9t  ih^  ^pate 
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of  the  dQitf-yardy  ati4  i&  view  of  all  ike  yillagers.  The  simple- 
heAFt^  people  were  a  happy  and  contented  race.  A  few  traitB  of 
4heee  azicient  charac^iistlca  remain,  but  most  of  the  descendants 
af  the  Frenoh  are  folly  Americanized. 

Tfa/ey  were  devout  Catfaolicsy  and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
priests  attended  punctually  upon  all  the  holidays  and  festiyala,  and 
perfonaed  faithfully  all  the  outward  duties  audr  ceremonies  of  the 
ohttrch.  Aside  from  this,  their  religion  was  blended  with  their 
flocial  feelings.  Sunday,  after  mass,  was  the  especial  occaeion 
for  their  games  and  assemblies.  In  all  their  meetings  &e  dance 
was  the  especial  amusement;  and  all  classes,  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  united  by  a  common  love  of  enjoyment,  were  all 
together  participaats  in  the  exciting  pleasure. 

^'They  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  land  from  the  {ndians,  to 
organize  a  social  system,  to  introduce  municipal  regulations,  or  to 
establish  military  defenses,  but  cheerfully  obeyed  the  priests  and 
the  king^s  officers,  and  enjoyed  the  present,  without  troubling 
their  heads  about  the  future.  They  seem  to  have  been  even 
earless  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  its  transmission  to 
their  heirs.  Finding  themselves  in  a  fruitful  country,  abounding 
in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  could  be  procured  with  little 
labor,  where  no  restraints  were  imposed  by  governmeut,  and 
neither  tribute  and  personal  service  was  exacted,  they  were  content 
to  live  in  unambitious  peace  and  comfortable  poverty.  They  took 
possession  of  so  much  of  the  vacant  land  around  them  as  they  were 
disposed  to  till,  and  no  more.  Their  agriculture  was  rude;  and, 
even  to  this  day,  some  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
modes  of  cultivation,  brought  from  France  a  centurj:  ago,  remain 
unchanged  by  the  march  of  mind  or  the  hand  of  innovation.  Their 
houses  were  comfortable,  and  they  reared  fruits  and  flowers; 
evincing,  in  this  respect,  an  attention  to  comfort  and  luxury  which 
has  not  been  practiced  among  the  English  or  American  first 
settlers;  but  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  in  all  the 
essentials  of  industry,  they  were  indolent  and  improvident,  rearing 
only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  living  from  generation  to 
generation  without  change  or  improvement. 

"  The  only  new  articles  which  the  French  adopted  in  consequence 
of  their  change  of  residence,  were  those  connected  with  the  fur 
trade.  The  few  who  were  engaged  in  merchandise,  turned  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  traffic  with  the  Indii^s,  while 
a  large  number  became  hunters  and  boatmen.  The  vcyageurs^ 
engageeSy  and  eauriera  dea  bois^  as  they  are  called,  form  a  peculiar 
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race  of  men.  They  are  actiye,  sprightly,  and  remarkahly  expert  in 
their  vocation.  With  all  the  vivacity  of  the  French  character, 
they  have  little  of  the  intemperance  and  bratal  coarseness  nsnally 
found  among  the  boatmen  and  mariners.  They  are  patient  under 
fatigue,  and  endure  an  astonishing  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to 
weather.  Accustomed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  they  pass  through 
every  extreme,  and  all  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  climate,  with 
little  apparent  inconvenience.  Their  boats  are  managed  with 
expertness,  and  even  grace,  and  their  toil  enlivened  by  the  song. 
As  hunters,  they  have  roved  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  plain  of 
the  west,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the 
Indians,  abiding  for  long  periods,  and  even  permanently,  with  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  seeking  their  alliance  by  marriage.  As 
boatmen  they  navigate  the  birch  canoe  to  the  sources  of  the 
longest  rivers,  and  pass  from  one  river  to  another,  by  laboriously 
carryhig  the  packages  of  merchandise,  and  the  boat  itself,  across 
mountains,  or  through  swamps  or  woods ;  so  that  no  obstacle  stops 
their  progress.  Like  the  Indian,  they  can  live  on  game,  without 
condiment  or  bread;  like  him,  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  plunge 
into  the  water  at  any  season,  without  injury."  * 


*  Hairs  Sketobes  of  the  West. 


PERIOD    III. 

1765—1782. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  West.  All  beyond  the  AUeghenies, 
1765.]  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forts  and  the  Illinois  settle- 
ments of  the  French,  on  the  Wabash,  Kaskaskia,  Mississippi  and 
Detroit  rivers,  was  a  wilderness.  The  Jndians,  a  few  years  since 
undisputed  owners  of  the  prairies  and  broad  vales,  now  held  them  by 
sufferance,  having  been  twice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 
They,  of  course,  felt  both  hatred  and  fear;  and,  while  they  despaired 
of  holding  their  lands,  and  looked  forward  to  unknown  evils,  the 
deepest  and  most  abiding  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused  within  them. 
They  had  seen  the  British  coming  to  take  their  hunting  grounds 
upon  the  strength  of  a  treaty  they  knew  nothing  of.  They  had  been 
forced  to  admit  British  troops  into  their  country;  and,  though  now 
nominally  protected  from  settlers,  that  promised  protection  would 
be  but  an  incentive  to  passion,  in  case  it  was  not  in  good  faith 
extended  to  them;  and  this  was  not  done  by  either  individuals  or 
the  government.  During  the  year  that  succeeded  the  treaty  of 
German  Flats,  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  and  took  possession 
of  lands  in  western  Virginia,  and  along  the  Monongahela.  The 
Jndians  having  received  no  pay  for  these  lands,  murmured,  and 
once  more  a  border  war  was  feared.  General  Gage,  commander 
of  the  King's  forces,  was  applied  to,  probably  through  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  settlers ;  but 
they  defied  his  commands  and  his  power,  and  remained  where  they 
were.* 

Not  only  were  frontier  men  thus  passing  the  Une  tacitly  agreed 
on,  but'Sir  William  himself  was  even  then  meditating  a  step  which 
would  have  produced  a  general  Jjidiaii  war.  This  was  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  an  immense  tract  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
an  independent  colony  was  to  be  formed.  Uow  early  this  plan  was 
conceived  is  not  known;  but  Franklin's  letters  affirm  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  in  the  spring  of  1766.t    At  this  time,  Franklin  was  in 


*  Plain  Fftots,  p.  65.  f  Spark's  Franklin,  toL  It.,  p.  288,  et  teg. 
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London,  and  was  written  to  by  his  son,  Gfovemor  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  colony.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been,  to  bny  of  the  Six  Nations  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  pur- 
chase which  it  was  not  doubted  Sir  William  might  make,  and  then  to 
procure  from  the  king  a  grant  of  as  much  territory  as  the  Company, 
which  it  was  intended  to  form,  would  require.  Governor  Franklin 
accordingly  forwarded  to  his  father  an*^  application  for  a  grant, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Sir  William,  recommending  the  plan  to 
the  ministry ;  all  of  which  was  duly  communicated  to  the  proper 
department.  But  at  that  time  there  were  various  interests  bearing 
upon  this  plan  of  Franklin*  The  old  Ohio  Company  was  still  suing^ 
through  its  agent,  Colonel  George  Mercer,  for  a  perfection  of  the 
original  grant.  The  soldiers  claiming  under  Dinwiddie's  procla- 
mation had  their  tale  of  rights  and  grievances.  Individuals  to 
whom  grants  had  been  made  by  Yirginia  wished  them  completed. 
General  Lyman,  from  Connecticut,  was  soliciting  a  new  grant 
similar  to  that  now  asked  by  Franklin;  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  divided  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  estabKshing 
any  settlements  so  far  in  the  interior — Shelbume  being  in  favor  of 
the  new  colonies — ^Hillsborough  opposed  to  them* 

The  Company  was  organized,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1767, 
and  the  nominally  leading  man  in  it  being  Mr.  Thomas  WalpolCi 
a  London  banker  of  eminence,  it  was  known  as  the  Walpole  Com- 
pany. Franklin  continued  privately  to  make  friends  among  the 
ministry,  and  to  press  upon  them  the  policy  of  making  large  settle- 
ments in  the  West ;  and,  as  the  old  way  of  managing  the  ^dians 
by  superintendents,  was  just  then  in  bad  odor,  in  consequence  of 
the  expense  attending  it,  the  cabinet  council  so  far  approved  the 
new  plan  as  to  present  it  for  examination  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  members  of  which  Franklin  had  also  been  privately  con- 
versing. 

But,  before  any  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  it  was  necessary  to 
arrange  definitely  that  boundary  line,  which  had  been  vaguely 
talked  of  in  1765,  and  with  respect  to  which  Sir  William  Johnson 
had  written  to  the  ministry,  who  had  mislaid  his  letters,  and  given 
him  no  instructions.  The  necessity  of  arranging  this  boundary 
was  also  kept  in  the  mind  by  the  continued  and  growing  irritation 
of  the  Indians,  who  found  themselves  invaded  from  every  side. 
This  irritation  became  so  great  during  the  autumn  of  1767,  that 
Gage  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject.  The 
governor  communicated  his  letter  to  the  Assembly  on  the  5th  of 
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Jairaarf ,  17flt8,  and  repreeentatioiis  were  M  once  Bent  to  Englftnd, 
depressing  the  neeessitj  of  having  the  Indian  line  fixed.  Frank* 
lin  all  this  ttfne  was  nrging  the  8am«  necessity  upon  the  ministew 
in  England ;  and  about  Christmas  of  1767,  Sir  William's  letters  on 
the  sabject  having  been  found,  orders  were  sent  him  to  complete 
tbe  proposed  purchase  from  the  Six  Nations,  and  settle  all  differ- 
ences. But  the  project  for  a  colony  was  for  the  time  dropped,  a 
new  administration  coming  in  which  was  not  that  way  disposed. 

Sir  William  Johnson  having  received,  early  in  the  spring,  thef 
orders  from  England  relative  to  a  new  treaty  with  the  Indians,  at 
once  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  attendance.*  Notice  was  given  to 
the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Six  MTationBr  the  peliu 
JSSXSi§y  ft°<^  ^b^  Shawaneae,  and  a  congress  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Fort  Stanwix  during  the  following  October,  (1768).  It  met  upon 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
Few  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  by  Sir  William  and  his 
deputies ;  by  the  agents  of  those  traders  who  had  suffered  in  the 
war  of  1763 ;  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  Siy  Nations,  the  Delfr- 
wares  and  the  Shawanese. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  was  the  boundary  line,  which  was  to 
determine  the  Indian  lands  of  the  West  from  that  time  forward ; 
and  this  line  the  Indians,  upon  the  Ist  of  November,  stated  should 
begin  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee) 
river ;  thence  go  up  tbe  Ohio  and  Allegheny  to  Eattanning ;  thence 
across  to  the  Susquehanna,  ftc. ;  whereby  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  ta  which  the  Six  NcUicna  had  any  ekam^ 
was  transferred  to  the  British.  One  deed  for  a  part  of  this  land 
was  made  on  the  8d  of  November,  to  William  Trent,  attorney  for 
twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
In  1763.  The  tract  conveyed  by  this  was  between  tbe  Kanawha 
and  Monongahela,  and  was  by  tbe  traders  named  Indiana.  Two 
days  afterward  a  deed  for  the  remaining  western  lands  was  made 
(o  the  king,  and  the  price  agreed  on  paid  down.  These  deeds 
were  made  upon  tbe  express  agreement  that  no  claim  should  ever 
be  based  upon  previous  treaties,  those  of  Lancaster,  Logstown^ 
ftc. ;  and  they  were  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  for 
themselves,  their  allies  and  dependents,  the  Shawanese.  Delawares^ 
^inj^oes  of  Ohio,  and  others;  but  the  ^faftwanftgA  and  Delaware 
deputies  present  did  not  sign  them.     On  this  treaty,  in  a  great 


•  For  on  account  of  this  long-lost  treaty,  see  Plain  Facts,  pp.  6&-104. 
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measure,  refits  the  title  by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  Western  Vir* 
ginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania^  and  the  authority  of  the  ffix 
Nations  to  sell  that  country  rests  on  their  claim  by  conquest. 

But  besides  the  cl^ulm  of  the  Iroqi^flis  and  the  north-west  Indians 
to  Kentucky,  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  Cherokees ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  that  the  treaty  of  Lochabar,  made  in  October, 
1770,  two  years  after  the  Stanwix  treaty,  recognized  a  title  in  the 
southern  Indians  to  all  the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  six  miles  east  of  Big  or  Long  island,  in  Holston  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  although  their  rights  to  all  the  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Kentucky  river  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
Donaldson,  either  for  the  king,  Virginia,  or  himself — it  is  impos- 
sible to  s^y  which. 

But  the  grant  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  was  made.  The 
white  man  could  now  quiet  his  conscience  when  driving  the  native 
from  his  forest  home,  and  feel  sure  that  an  army  would  back  his 
pretensions.  A  new  company  was  at  once  organized  in  Virginia, 
called  the  '^  Mississippi  Company,"  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  king, 
for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  in  the  West.  Among  the  signers 
of  this  were  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Washington,  and  Authur  Lee.  The  gentleman  last  named  was 
the  agent  for  the  petitioners  in  England.  This  application  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  9th  of  March,  1769,  and  after 
that  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  was  again  called  on  to  report  upon 
the  application  of  the  Walpole  Company,  and  Lord  Hillsborough, 
the  president,  reported  against  it.  This  called  out  Franklin's  cel- 
ebrated "Ohio  Settlement,"  a  paper  written  with  so  much  ability, 
that  the  King's  Council  put  by  the  official  report,  and  granted  the 
petition,  a  step  which  mortified  the  noble  lord  so  much  that  he 
resigned  his  official  station.  The  petition  now  needed  only  the 
royal  sanction,  which  was  not  given  until  August  14th,  1772 ;  but 
in  1770,  the  Ohio  Company  was  merged  into  Walpole's  and  the 
claims  of  the  soldiers  of  1766,  being  acknowledged  both  by  the  new 
company  and  by  government,  all  claims  were  quieted.  Nothing 
was  ever  done,  however,  under  the  grant  to  Walpole,  the  Revolu- 
tion soon  coming  upon  America.  After  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walpole 
and  his  associates  petitioned  Congress  respecting  their  lands,  called 
by  them  "  Vandalia,"  but  could  get  no  help  from  that  body.  What 
was  finally  done  by  Virginia  with  the  claims  of  this  and  other  com- 
panies is  not  known,  but  doubtless  their  lands  were  all  looked  on 
as  forfeited. 
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Daring  the  ten  years  in  which  Franklin,  Pownall,  and  their 
fnends  were  trying  to  get  the  great  western  land  company  into  oper- 
ation, actual  settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  all  too  rapidly ; 
for  the  fflJQ  Tiidianfl  '^  viewed  the  settlements  with  an  uneasy  and 
jealous  eye,"  and  ^'did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they  must  he  com- 
pensated for  their  right,  if  people  settled  thereon,  notwithstanding 
the  cession  hy  the  Six  Nations/'* 

It  has  heen  said,  also,  thatXord  Dunmoro,then  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  surveys  and  settlements  on  the  western  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  1763,  hut  Mr.  Sparks  gives  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  this  is  expressly  denied.  However,  sur- 
veys did  go  down  even  to  the  fells  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  whole 
region  south  of  the  Ohio  was  filling  with  white  men. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  western  lands  at  that  time 
was  George  Washington.    He  had  always  regarded  the  proclama- 
tion of  JL763  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  to  quiet  the  savages, 
and  being  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  western  lands  than 
most  of  those  who  could  command  means,  he  early  began  to 
buy  beyond  the  mountains.    His  agent  in  selecting  lands  was  Col. 
Crawford,  afterward  burnt  by  the  Ohio  Indians.    In  September, 
1767,  "Washington  wrote  to  Crawford  on  this  subject,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  territory ;  in  1770  he 
crossed  the  mountains,  going  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Kanawha;  and  in  1778,  being  entitled,  under  the  King's  pro- 
clamation of  1768,  (which  gave  a  bounty  to  ofGlcers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  French  war,)  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  country  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  had  some  correspondence  respecting  the  importation  of  set- 
tlers from  Europe.    He  had  patents  for  thirty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres — nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  Kauawhas,  with  a  river  front 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles ;  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  acres  on  the  great  £!anawh%  with  a  river  front  of  forty 
miles.    Besides  these  lands,  he  owned,  fifteen  miles  below  Wheel- 
ing, five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres,  with  a  front  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.    He  considered  the  land  worth  98.83  per  acre.    In- 
deed, had  not  the  revolutionary  war  been  just  then  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out,  Washington  would,  in  all  probability,  have  become 


*  Washingtoii's  <<  Joarnal  to  the  West,  in  1770.*'    Spark's  Washington,  vol.  IL  p..  681. 
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the  leading  settler  of  the  West,  ancl  all  onr  history,  perhaps,  have 
been  changed. 

But  while  in  England,  and  along  the  Atlantic,  men  were  talking 
of  peopling  the  West,  sooth  of  the  river  Ohio,  a  few  obscnre  indi- 
viduals, unknown  to  Walpole,  to  Franklin,  and  to  Washington, 
were  taking  those  steps  which  actually  resulted  in  its  settlement. 

I^otwithstanding  the  fact,  that  so  much  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  even  before  the  French  war,  it  does 
Aot  appear  that  any  Europeans,  either  French  or  English,  had,  at 
the  time  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  made,  thoroughly  examined 
that  most  lovely  region  near  the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  the  finest 
portion,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  Ohio  valley. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  non-residence  of  the  Vidians  in 
that  district;  a  district  which  they  retained  as  a  hunting  ground. 
Owing  to  this,  the  traders,  who  were  the  first  explorers,  were  led  to 
direct  their  steps  northward,  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto  valleys,  and 
were  quite  familiar  with  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes, 
at  a  period  when  the  interior  of  the  territory  south  of  the  river,  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  While,  therefore,  the  impression  which 
many  have  had,  that  the  entire  valley  was  unknown  to  English 
colonists  before  Boone's  time,  is  clearly  erroneous,  it  is  equally 
elear,  that  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  which  he  and  his  comrades 
explored  during  their  first  visit,  had  not  before  that  time,  been 
examined  by  the  whites  to  any  considerable  extent. 

About  the  year  1758,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  from  Albemarle 
eounty,  Virginia,  who  had  been  previously  employed  aa  an  agent 
among 'the  Ohergkees.  on  the  Holston  river,  from  1760,  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  take  certain  Cherokee  chiefii  to  England. 
Dr.  Walker  had  explored  the  mountain  valleys  of  South-western 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  While  in  England,  he  organized  a 
company  to  settle  the  wild  lands  in  Western  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, of  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  patron.  He  returned 
to  America  in  the  capacity  of  general  agent.  Dr.  Walker  subse- 
quently explored  the  country;  gave  the  name  of  his  patron  to 
CumberlaTid  river,  and  the  range  of  mountains  that  give  origin  to 
the  head  branches.  He  also  explored  the  upper  part  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Louisa^  in  honor  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland^  which  name  it  bore  for  some  years.  He 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  purchase  of  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  from  the 
Six  If  atiouB. 
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The  next  explorer  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  Colonel 
James  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
near  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  and  was  with  them  four  and 
a  half  years.  In  1764,  he  was  lieutenant  in  General  Bouquet's 
campaign  against  the  Vidians,  and  a  colonel  in  the  continental 
Service  in  1778. 

During  the  summer  of  1766,  with  four  white  men  and  a  mulatto 
slave,  he  made  an  exploration  across  the  monntains  to  the  Cum- 
berland, and  then  to  the  Tennessee  rivers,  to  examine  the  country 
in  view  of  future  settlements. 

Stone'ft  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland,  was  so  named  from 
Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  one  of  the  party.  They  explored  the  country  on 
each  of  the  rivers,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
Where  Paducah  now  stands.  Here  the  party  separated;  Smith 
with  the  slave  to  return  home,  and  his  companions  to  proceed  to 
ihe  Illinoifl.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  foot  by 
a  oane,  which  disabled  him.  After  lying  a  long  time  in  the  woods, 
attended  by  the  slave,  he  recovered,  and  they  set  out  and  afl^et 
many  hardships,  reached  Carolina  in  October,  1767,  having  been 
eleven  months  in  the  wilderness.  From  Carolina  he  proceeded 
homeward,  and  shortly  afterward  arrived  at  the  Conococheague 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  left  his  family.* 

The  next  persons  who  entered  this  region  were  traders ;  coming, 
flot  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  river,  but  from  North 
Carolina  by  the  Cumberland  Gap.  These  traders  probably  sought, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  dealings  from  a  very  early  period,  but  appear 
aft;erward  to  have  journeyed  northward  upon  what  was  called  the 
Warrior's  road,  an  Indian  path  leading  from  the  Cumberland  ford 
along  the  broken  country,  lying  upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  and  so  across  the  Licking  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Bcioto.  This  path  formed  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Indians;  and  somewhere  along  its  course, 
John  ^inley,  doubtless  in  company  with  others,  was  engaged,  in 
1767,  in  trading  with  the  red  men,  from  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  who 
met  him  there  with  the  skins  procured  during  their  hunting  expe- 
dition in  that  central  and  choice  region.  Upon  Finley's  return  to 
Korth  Carolina,  he  met  with  Daniel  Boone,  to  whom  he  described 
the  country  he  had  visited^ 


*  Incidents  of  Border  liif»»  p.  64. 
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Daniel  Booae  was  bom  in  Bucks  county,  Pa,,  between  the  years 
1733  and  1745,  *  of  English  parentage.  His  father  moved  to  Berks 
county  when  Daniel  was  a  small  boy,  where,  in  a  frontier  settle* 
ment,  he  attended  school,  and  where  in  boyhood  he  received  those 
impressions  that  were  so  fiiUy  displayed  in  after  life.  From  child- 
hood, he  delighted  to  range  tiie  woods,  watch  the  wild  animals,  and 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  uncultivated  nature.  In  woodcraft,  his 
education  was  complete.  Ko  Ladian  could  poise  the  rifle,  find  his 
way  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  hunt  the  wild  game  better  than 
Daniel  Boone. 

Few  men  ever  possessed  that  combination  of  boldness,,  caution, 
hardihood,  strength,  patience,  perseverance  and  love  of  solitude 
that  marked  his  character.  With  these  qualities  he  was  kind- 
hearted,  humane,  good-tempered,  and  devoid  of  malice.  He  never 
manifested  the  temper  of  the  misanthrope,  or  evinced  any  dissatis- 
faction with  social  or  domestic  lifE^.  He  had  a  natural  sense  of 
justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man,  and  felt,  through  his 
whole  life,  repugnance  to  the  technical  forms  of  law,  and  the  con- 
ventional regulations  of  society  and  of  government,  unless  they 
were  in  strict  accordance  with  his  instinctive  sense  of  right. 

When  Daniel  Boone  was  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  his  father 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the 
Yadkin,  in  the  north-western  part  of  that  State.  Here  he  married, 
and  for  several  years,  labored  on  a  farm,  hunting  at  the  proper 
season.  About  1762,  he  was  leader  of  a  company  of  hunters  from 
the  Yadk,  who  ranged  through  the  valleys  on  the  waters  of  the 
Holston,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Virginia.  In  1764  he  was 
with  another  company  of  hunters,  on  the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of 
Cumberland  river,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kentucky, 
employed,  as  he  stated,  by  a  party  of  land  speculators,  to  ascertain 
and  report  concerning  the  country  in  that  quarter.f 

The  oppression  of  the  governors  of  the  colony,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  English  or  Scotch 
adventurers,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  laboring 
classes,  and  drove  many  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  wilds  of  the 


*  There  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  date  of  Boone's  birth.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  he  himself  could  have  giTen  it.  His  pupilage  among  the  Germans  in  '^Beriu 
county"  enabled  him  to  acquire  their  patois  language ;  and  it  was  from  the  ciroumstanoe 
of  his  being  able  to  speak  ** Penntylvania  Oemum"  that  he  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a 
Dutchman,  or  of  German  extraction. 

f  Haywood's  HUtory  of  Ttnneuu^  pp.  82,  86. 
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West.  At  the  same  time,  Richard  Henderson,  the  Harts  and 
others,  were  projecting  a  purchase  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West, 
and  enconraged  the  hunters  to  explore  the  country. 

On  the  return  of  Finley,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  explo- 
ring party  to  examine  the  rich  vales  of  the  Kentacky,  of  which 
Boone  was  the  leader;  and  he  alone  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
speculators.  His  companions  were  John  Finley,  John  Stewart, 
Joseph  Holden,  James  Moncey,  and  William  Cool.  They  left  the 
Yadkin  settlement,  and  Boone  his  fiimily,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769, 
and  after  much  fatigue  and  exposure  to  severe  rains,  reached  the 
waters  of  Red  river,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Kentucky,  on 
the  7th  of  June.  In  this  region,  the  party  reconnoitered  the 
country,  and  hunted^  until  December.  At  that  period,  the  explo- 
rers divided  themselves  into  parties,  that  (hey  might  have  a  wider 
range  of  observation.  Boone  had  Stewart  for  his  companion.  Of 
Finley,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  nothing  more  is  known. 

Boone  and  Stewart  were  soon  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  from 
whom  they  made  their  escape  after  several  days'  detention.  Early 
in  January,  1770,  Squire  Boone,  a  brother  of  Daniel,  and  another 
adventurer,  arrived  from  North  Carolina,  with  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, and  intelligence  from  his  fiimily.  Shortly  after  this  event, 
Stewart,  while  hunting,  was  killed  by  the  IndianSy  and  the  man 
who  came  with  Squire  Boone  got  lost  in  the  woods  and  perished. 
The  two  brothers,  thua  left  alone,  pursued  their  hunting  along  the 
banks  of  the  main  Kentucky  river. 

When  spring  opened.  Squire  Boone  returned  to  the  Yadkin  for 
supplies,  while  Daniel  explored  the  country  along  Salt  and  Green 
rivers.  On  the  last  of  July,  Squire  returned,  and  they  engaged  in 
exploring  the  country  on  the  waters  of  Cumberland  river,  and 
hunting  in  that  region  until  March,  1771.  They  then  returned  by 
Kentucky  river,  and  the  Cumberland  Gap,  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Yadkin. 

During  the  same  period,  another  exploring  and  hunting  party  of 
about  twenty  men,  left  North  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia,  for 
the  country  of  Tennessee.  They  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap 
into  what  is  now  called  Wayne  county,  Kentucky,  and,  subse- 
quently, moved  in  a  south-western  direction,  along  the  waters  of 
ttie  Boaring  river  and  Caney  fork,  and  returned  in  April,  1770, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  The  same  year  another  party  of 
ten  hunters  built  two  boats  and  two  trapping  canoes*  loaded  them 
wifli  peltry,  venison,  bear's  meat  and  oil,  and  made  a  voyage  down 
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the  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  MissiBsippi  riverBy  to  Natchez,  where 
they  disposed  of  their  cargo. 

In  1771,  Casper  Mansco,  who  had  twice  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Cumberland,  came  out  again  in  company  with  sev^^al  other  per- 
sons.  They  traversed  the  country  along  the  Cumberland  river 
to  the  region  north  of  Nashville,  and  into  the  "barrens"  of  E^- 
tucky.  From  the  period  of  their  absence,  they  were  called  the 
^'Long-hunters."  These  several  explorations  excited  the  attentioa 
of  multitudes  in  the  colonies  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  turned 
their  thoughts  to  a  home  in  the  "Far  West." 

During  the  same  eventful  period,  (1770,)  there  came  into  Western 
Virginia  no  less  noted  a  person  than  George  Washington.  Hia 
attention  had  been  turned  to  the  lands  along  the  Ohio  at  a  veiy 
early  period;  he  had  himself  large  claims,  as  well  as  far-reaching 
plans  of  settlement,  and  he  wished,  with  his  own  eyes,  to  examine 
the  western  lands,  especially  those  about  the  mouthsof  the  Eianawha. 
The  journal  of  hiB  expedition  contains  some  valuable  facts  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  afiietirs  in  the  Ohio  valley  at  that  time. 
For  instance,  that  the  Virginians  were  rapidly  surveying  and  set- 
tling the  lands  south  of  the  river  as  far  down  as  the  Eanawhas ; 
and  that  the  Indk^ns,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Btanwi^c, 
were  jealous  and  angry  at  this  coii^stant  invasion  of  their  hunting- 
grounds. 

This  jealousy  i^nd  anger  were  uot  sufiered  to  cool  during  the 
years  next  succeeding,  and  when  Thomas  Bullitt  and  his  party 
descended  the  Ohio,  in  the  sumoner  of  1778,  he  found,  as  related 
above,  th^t  no  settlements  would  be  tolerated  south  of  the  river, 
unless  the  Indian  hunting-grounds  were  left  undisturbed.  To  leave 
them  undisturbed  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these  white 
men.  This  very  party,  which  Bullitt  led,  and  in  which  were  the 
two  H'Afees,  Hancock,  Taylor,  Drennpn,  and  others,  separated^ 
and  while  part  went  up  the  Kentucky  river,  explored  the  banks, 
and  made  important  surveys,  including  the  valley  in  which  Fmnk- 
.fort  stands,  the  rem<ainder  went  on  to  the  falls,  and  laid  out,  on 
behalf  of  John  Campbell  and  John  Connolly,  the  plat  of  Louis- 
ville. 

All  this  tpok  place  in  the  summer  of  1778 ;  and  in  the  autumn 
pf  that  year,  or  early  the  ne;xt,  John  Floyd,  the  deputy  of  Colonel 
William  Preston,  the  surveyor  of  Fincaatle  county,  Virginia,  in 
which  it  wap  claimed  that  Kentucky  wj^  OQinpf  ehended,  also  crossed 
the  mountains ;  while  General  Thomson,  of  Pennsylvwiiak,  npA^ 
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sofvefB  oo  the  aorth  fork  of  the  Licking.  Nor  did  the  projects  of 
the  Ei^gliah  colonists  stop  with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  lo 
1773,  General  Lyman,  with  a  number  of  military  adventurers,  went 
to  Natchez,  and  laid  out  aeveral  townships  in  that  vicinity;  to 
which  point  emigration  set  so  strongly,  that  it  is  said  four  hundred 
femilies  passed  down  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  thither,  during  ms, 
weeks  of  the  summer  of  that  year.* 

Anxious  as  was  Boone  to  remove  his  family  to  l^e  fertile  region 
of  Kentucky,  it  was  not  until  1773,  that  he  sold  his  farm  on  the 
Yadkin,  and,  with  five  other  fi^kmilies,  took  up  the  line  of  inarch 
westward.  The  company  started  on  Hie  25th  of  September,  and 
were  joined  by  others  in  Powell's  valley,  making  the  number  of 
forty  men,  besides  women  and  children.  As  they  approached  the 
l^t  mountain  barrier,  on  the  16th  of  October,  seven  young  men^ 
who  had  charge  of  the  cattle,  being  five  or  six  miles  in  the  rear, 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  X^dians.  Six  w^ere  slain,  amongat 
whom  was  Boone's  eldest  son,  James,  and  the  seventii,  though 
wounded,  made  his  escap0.  The  cattle  were  dispersed  in  the  woods. 
This  calamity  so  disheartened  the  emigrants,  that  they  gave  up  the 
expedition  and  returned  to  Clinch  river* 

For  a  time  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  was  delayed ; 
1774.]  for  though  James  Harrod,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
of  1774,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  built  his  cabin,  (the 
first  log  hut  reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,)  where  thjB 
town  which  bears  his  name  now  stands^  he  could  not  long  stay 
there ;  the  sounds  of  coming  war  reached  even  his  solitude,  anfl 
forced  him  to  rejoin  his  companions,  and  aid  in  repelling  the  infa* 
liated  savages.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwi^  thp 
western  Indians  were  in  no  degree  disposed  to  yield  their  land^ 
without  a  struggle.  Wide-spread  dissatisfSEiction  prevailed  among 
the  Shawanese  and  Mingoee,  which  was  fostered  probably  by  ihe 
French  traders  who  still  visited  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  Ajxd 
from  that  time  forward  almost  every  event  was  calculate  still  more 
to  excite  and  embitter  the  children  of  the  forest. 

In  1770,  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jona^than  Zane^  settled  at  Wheeling;; 
during  that  year  the  Boones,  as  has  been  related,  werQ  e^cplprin^ 
the  interior  of  Kentucky ;  and  after  them  came  the  McAfees,  Bul- 
litt, Floyd,  Hancock,  Taylor,  and  their  companions.  The  salvages 
saw  their  best  grounds  occupied  or  threatened  with  occ^ajtion ; 


*  Holmes'  Anni^  toL  ii.»p.  188. 
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but  still  they  remembered  the  war  of  1768,  and  the  terrible  power 
of  Britain,  and  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  sufferers  were  disposed 
rather  to  submit  to  what  seemed  inevitable  than  to  throw  them- 
selves away  in  a  vain  effort  to  withstand  the  whites.  Hopeless 
hatred  toward  the  invaders  filled  the  breasts  of  the  natives,  therefore, 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  of  1774;  a  hatred 
needing  only  a  few  acts  of  violence  to  kindle  it  into  rage  and  thirst 
for  human  blood. 

And  such  acts  were  not  wanting ;  in  addition  to  the  murder  of 
several  single  Indians  by  the  frontier  men, — ^in  1772,  five  families 
of  the  natives  on  the  Little  Kanawha  were  killed,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  white  family  on  Gauley  River,  although  no  evidence 
existed  to  prove  who  had  committed  the  outrage.  And  when  1774 
came,  a  series  of  events  led  to  excessive  exasperation  on  both  sides. 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  laid  equal  claim  to  Pittsburgh  and  the 
adjoining  country.  In  the  war  of  1754,  doubt  had  existed  as  to 
which  colony  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  was  situated  in,  and  the  Old 
Dominion  having  been  forward  in  the  defense  of  the  contested 
territory,  while  her  northern  neighbor  had  been  very  backward  in 
doing  anything  in  its  favor,  the  Virginians  felt  a  certain  claim  upon 
the  "Key  of  the  West."  This  feeling  showed  itself  before  1768, 
and  by  1778  appears  to  have  attained  a  very  decided  character. 

Early  in  1774,  Lord  Dunmore,  prompted  very  probably  by  Col. 
Oroghan,  and  his  nephew.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  had  lived  at 
Fort  Pitt,  and  was  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  man,  determined, 
by  strong  measures,  to  assert  the  claims  of  Virginia  upon  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  vicinily,  and  dispatched  Connolly,  with  a  captain's 
commission,  and  with  power  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
upon  the  Monongahela,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  Doctor 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bed- 
stone and  Pittsburgh,  calling  upon  them  to  meet  on  the  24th  or 
25th  of  January,  1774,  in  order  to  be  embodied  as  Virginia  militia. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  then  represented  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  West,  was  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time,  and  arrested 
Connolly  before  the  meeting  took  place.  The  people  who  had  seen 
the  proclamation,  however,  came  together,  and  though  they  were 
dispersed  without  attempting  any  outbreak  in  favor  of  the  Virginian 
side  of  the  dispute,  which  it  was  very  much  feared  they  would  do, 
— they  did  not  break  up  without  drunkenness  and  riot,  and  among 
other  things  fited  their  guns  at  the  town  occupied  hy  friendly  Indians 
across  the  river,  hurting  no  one,  but  exciting  the  fear  and  suspicion 
of  the  red  men. 
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ConuoUy  was  soon  after  released  on  bail.  He  then  went  to 
Staunton,  and  was  sworn  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Augusta 
county,  Virginia.  During  the  latter  part  of  March,*  he  returned 
to  Pittsburgh,  with  civil  and  military  authority  to  execute  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  court  assembled  at  Hannas- 
town,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Westmoreland  county,  including  then 
all  Western  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  Connolly  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  armed  and  vnth  colors  flying,  appeared 
there,  placed  sentinels  at  the  door  of  the  court  house,  who  refused 
to  admit  the  magistrates,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their  com- 
mander. A  meeting  then  took  place  between  Connolly  and  the 
magistrates.  He  averred  that  he  had  come  in  fulfillment  of  his 
promise  to  the  sheriff,  but  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
They  afiirmed  that  they  acted  under  the  legislative  authority  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  would  continue  so  to  act;  but  that  they  would 
do  all  they  could  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to  agree  to  a  temporary  boundary,  till 
the  true  one  could  be  ascertained. 

ConnpUy  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  but  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
name,  and  by  his  authority  took  and  kept  possession  of  Fort  Pitt; 
and  as  it  had  been  dismantled  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  royal 
orders,  rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Fort  Dunmore.  Meantime,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  and  tyrannical  manner,  he  arrested  both  private 
men  and  magistrates,  and  kept  some  of  them  in  confinement,  until 
Lord  Dunmore  ordered  their  release.  Knowing  that  such  conduct 
was  calculated  to  lead  to  active  and  violent  measure's  against 
himself  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  he  took  great  precautions,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  to  protect  his  own  party  firom  surprise. 
These  expenses,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  feared  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  would  object  to,  although  his  noble  patron  might  allow 
them ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  intentionally  fostered,  as  St. 
Clair  distinctly  intimated  in  his  letters  to  the  Pennsylvania  authori- 
ties, the  growing  jealousy  between  the  whites  and  natives,  in  order 
to  make  their  quarrels  serve  as  a  color  to  his  profuse  expenditures. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  Connolly  wrote  to 
the  settlers  along  the  Ohio,  that  the  Shawanese  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  they  (the  whites)  ought  to  be  prepared  to  revenge 
any  wrong  done  them.  This  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Michael  Cres^p,  who  was  examining  the  lands  near  Wheeling,  and 
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who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  true  frontier  Indian  hatred. 
Five  days  before  its  date,  a  canoe  belonging  to  William  Butler,  a 
leading  Pittsburgh  trader,  had  been  attacked  by  three  Cherokees^ 
and  one  white  man  had  been  killed.  This  happened  not  far  from 
Wheeling,  and  became  known  there  of  course;  while  about  the 
same  time  the  report  was  general  that  the  Indians  were  stealing 
the  traders'  horses.  When,  therefore,  immediately  after  Connolly's 
letter  had  been  circulated,  the  news  came  to  that  settlement,  that 
some  Indians  were  coming  down  the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  Cresap,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  by  the  Cherokees,  and,  as  he  afterward 
said,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh, 
contained  in  the  letter  referred  to,  determined  to  attack  them. 
They  were,  as  it  chanced,  two  friendly  Indians,  who,  with  two 
whites,  had  been  dispatched  by  William  Butler,  when  he  heard 
that  his  first  messengers  were  stopped,  to  attend  to  his  peltries 
down  the  river,  in  the  Shawanee  country.* 

"The  project  of  Cresap,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Colonel  Zane,  proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stated  to  the 
captain  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians,  would  inevitably  bring  on 
a  war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be  shed,  and  that  the 
act  in  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  name 
forever.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  Cresap  and  his  party  went  up 
the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  their  return,  what  had  become  of  the 
Jndians,  they  coolly  answered  that  ^  they  had  fallen  overboard  into 
the  river  !*  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was  found  bloody, 
and  pierced  with  bullets.  This  was  the  first  blood  which  was  shed 
in  this  war,  and  terrible  was  the  vengeance  which  followed. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hearing  that  there 
was  an  encampment  of  Jndians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina,  went 
down  the  river  to  the  place,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  several 
of  them.  In  this  affi^ir  one  of  Cresap's  party  was  severely 
wounded. 

"  The  massacre  at  Captina  and  that  which  took  place  at  Baker's, 
about  forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  a  few  days  after  that  at  Captina, 
were  unquestionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war  of  1774.  The  last 
was  perpetrated  by  thirty-two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel 
Oreathouse.  The  whole  number  killed  at  this  place,  and  on  the 
river  opposite  to  it,  was  twelve,  besides  several  wounded.  This 
horrid  massacre  was  efiTected  by  a  hypocritical  stratagem,  which 
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reflects  the  deepest  dishonor  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
agents  in  it. 

^*The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians  near 
Wheeling,  induced  a  belief  that  they  would  immediately  commence 
hostilities,  and  this  apprehension  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
murder  above  related.  The  ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party 
under  Greathouse,  was  that  of  defending  the  family  of  Baker, 
whose  house  was  opposite  to  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Yellow  creek.  The  party  were  concealed  in  ambus- 
cade, while  their  commander  went  over  the  river,  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  to  the  Indiitn  camp,  to  ascertain  their  number; 
while  there,  an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  return  home  speedily, 
saying  that  the  Indians  were  drinking,  and  angry  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and  might  do  him  some 
mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party,  he  reported  that  the  Indians 
were  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  went  to  Baker,  and 
requested  him  to  give  any  Indians  who  might  come  over  in  the 
course  of  the  day  as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  as 
many  of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plau  succeeded. 
Several  Indian  men,  with  two  women,  came  over  the  river  to 
Baker's,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  rum  to  the 
Indians.  The  men  drank  freely  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this 
state  they  were  all  killed  by  Greathouse  and  a  few  of  his  party. 
I  say  a  few  of  his  party,  for  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  not  more 
than  five  or  six  of  the  whole  number  had  any  participation  in  the 
slaughter  at  the  house.  The  rest  protested  against  it,  as  an 
atrocious  murder.  From  their  number,  being  by  far  the  majority, 
they  might  have  prevented  the  deed ;  but  alas !  they  did  not.  A 
little  Indian  girl  alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter,  by  the 
humanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now 
known. 

"  The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house,  sent 
a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  inquire  what  had  happened.  These 
two  Indians  were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the 
beach.  A  second  and  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a 
number  of  Indians  in  arms;  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore, 
some  distance  below  the  house,  were  received  by  a  well-directed 
fire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater  number  of  them,  and 
compelled  the  survivors  to  return.  A  great  number  of  shots  were 
exchanged  across  the  river,  but  vrithout  damage  to  the  whites,  not 
one  of  whom  was  even  wounded.  The  Indian  men  who  were 
murdered  were  all  scalped.    The  woman  who  gave  the  firiendly 
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adrice  to  the  commander  of  the  party,  when  in  the  Indiftn  eamp, 
was  amongst  the  slain  at  Baker's  house. 

^^  The  massacre  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek, 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  famous,  hut  unfortu- 
nate Logan."* 

This  account  of  Doddridge  is  confirmed  hy  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Zane;  hut  as  it  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  George 
Sogers  Clark,  who  was  also  in  the  vicinity,  a  part  of  the  letter 
written  hy  him  relative  to  the  matter*  dated  June  17,  1798,  is 
given : 

"This  country  was  explored  in  1773.  A  resolution  was  formed 
to  make  a  settlement  the  spring  following,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  appointed  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  in  order 
to  descend  the  river  from  thence  in  a  body.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  Indians  had  done  some  mischief.  Keports  from  their  towns 
were  alarming,  which  deterred  many.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men 
only  arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  we  lay  some 
days. 

"  A  small  party  of  hunters,  that  lay  about  ten  miles  below  us 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  hunters  beat  back,  and 
returned  to  camp.  This,  and  many  other  circumstances,  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  I&dians  were  determined  on  war.  The  whole  party 
was  enrolled,  and  determined  to  execute  their  project  of  forming 
a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  as  we  had  every  necessary  store  that 
could  be  thought  of.  An  Indian  town  called  the  Horsehead  Bot- 
tom, on  the  Scioto,  and  near  its  mouth,  lay  nearly  in  our  way.  The 
determination  was  to  cross  the  country  and  surprise  it.  Who  was 
to  command  was  the  question.  There  were  but  few  among  us 
that  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  and  they  were  such  as  we 
did  not  choose  to  be  commanded  by.  We  knew  of  Capt  Cresap 
being  on  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  above  us,  with  some  hands, 
settling  a  plantation ;  and  that  he  had  concluded  to  follow  us  to 
Kentucky  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  there  his  people.  We  also  knew 
that  he  had  been  experienced  in  a  former  war.  He  was  proposed; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  him  to  command  the 
party.  Messengers  were  dispatched,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned 
with  Cresap.  He  had  heard  of  our  resolution  by  some  of  his 
hunters,  that  had  fallen  in  with  ours,  and  had  set  out  to  come 
to  us. 
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^  We  now  thought  oar  army,  as  we  called  it,  complete,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians  sure.  A  council  was  called,  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  our  intended  commander-in-chief  was  the  person 
that  dissuaded  us  from  the  enterprise.  He  said  that  appearances 
were  very  suspicious,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  a  war.  That  if 
we  made  the  attempt  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  success, 
but  a  war  would,  at  any  rate,  be  the  result,  and  that  we  should  be 
blamed  for  it,  and  perhaps  justly.  But  if  we  were  determined  to 
proceed,  he  would  lay  aside  all  considerationSy  send  to  his  camp  for 
his  people,  and  share  our  fortunes. 

<^He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  advise.  His  answer  was, 
that  we  should  return  to  Wheeling,  as  a  convenient  post,  to  hear 
what  was  going  forward.  That  a  few  weeks  would  determine.  As 
it  was  early  in  the  spring,  if  we  found  the  Indians  were  not  dis* 
posed  for  war,  we  should  have  ftill  time  to  return  and  make  our 
establishment  in  Kentuclsy.  This  was  adopted ;  and  in  two  hours 
the  whole  were  under  way.  As  we  ascended  the  river,  we  met 
Kill-buck,  an  Indian  chief,  with  a  small  party.  We  had  a  long 
conference  with  him,  but  received  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians.  It  was  observed  that  Oresap  did  not  come 
to  this  conference,  but  kept  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He 
said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  the  Indians.  That 
Kill-buck  had  frequently  attempted  to  waylay  his  fiftther,  to  kill 
him.  That  if  he  crossed  the  river,  perhaps  his  fortitude  might 
&il  him,  and  that  he  might  put  Kill-buck  to  death.  On  our  arrival 
at  Wheeling,  (the  country  being  pretty  well  settled  thereabouts,) 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  alarmed.  They  flocked 
to  our  camp  from  every  direction ;  and  all  we  could  say  could  not 
keep  them  from  under  our  wings.  We  offered  to  cover  their 
neighborhood  with  scouts,  until  further  information,  if  they  would 
return  to  their  plantations ;  but  nothing  would  prevail.  By  this 
time  we  had  got  to  be  a  formidable  party.  All  the  hunters,  men 
without  families,  etc.,  in  that  quarter,  had  joined  our  party. 

*^  Our  arrival  at  Wheeling  was  soon  known  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
whole  of  that  country,  at  that  time,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  Connolly  had  been  appointed  by  Dnnmore,  Captain 
Commandant  of  the  District  which  was  called  West  Augusta.  He, 
learning  of  us,  sent  a  message  addressed  to  the  party,  letting  us 
know  that  a  war  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  requesting  that  we 
would  keep  our  position  for  a  few  days,  as  messages  had  been  Bent 
to  the  Xudians,  and  a  few  days  would  determine  the  doubt.  The 
answer  he  got  was^  that  we  had  no  inclination  to  quit  our  quarters 
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for  some  time.  That  during  our  stay  we  should  be  careful  that  the 
enemy  did  not  harass  the  neighborhood  that  we  lay  in.  But  before 
this  answer  could  reach  Pittsburgh,  he  sent  a  second  express^  ad- 
dressed to  Capt  Creaap,  as  the  most  influential  man  amongst  us, 
informing  bim  that  the  messengers  had  returned  from  the  Indians, 
that  war  was  inevitable,  and  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  party,  to  get  them  to  cover  the  country  by  scouts^  until  the  in- 
habitants could  fortify  themselves.  The  reception  of  this  letter  was 
the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians.  A  new  post  was 
planted,  a  council  was  called,  and  the  letter  read  by  Cresap,  all  the 
^dian  traders  being  summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Ac- 
tion was  had,  and  war  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  and 
the  same  evening  two  scalps  were  brought  into  the  camp. 

*^  The  next  day  some  canoes  of  Jndi^ns  were  discovered  on  the 
river,  keeping  the  advantage  of  an  island  to  cover  themselves  from 
our  view.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  and 
driven  ashore.  A  battle  ensued ;  a  few  were  wounded  on  both 
sides ;  one  Indian  only  taken  prisoner.  On  examining  their  canoes^ 
we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  warlike 
stores.  On  our  return  to  camp,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  march 
the  next  day,  and  attack  Logan's  camp  on  the  Ohio,  aboiit  thirty 
miles  above  us.  We  did  march  about  five  miles,  and  then  halted 
to  take  some  refreshments.  Here  the  impropriety  of  executing  the 
.projected  enterprise  was  argued.  The  conversation  was  brought 
forward  by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  those 
Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions — ^as  they  were  hunting,  and  their 
party  were  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
stuff  with  them.  This  we  knew ;  as  I  myself  and  others  present 
had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks  past,  on  our  descending 
the  river  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  seemed  to  detest 
the  resolution  we  had  set  out  with.  We  returned  in  the  evenings 
decamped,  and  took  the  road  to  Redstone. 

"  It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Logan's  family  were  killed.  And 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  viewed  as  a  horrid 
murder.  From  Logan's  hearing  of  Cresap  being  at  the  head  of 
this  party  on  the  river,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  supposed  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  destruction  of  his  family." 

Whatever  may  then  be  the  facts  in  regard  of  Cresap's  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  it  is  certain  that  the  famous 
speech  of  that  chief  to  Lord  Dunmore,  has  indelibly  fixed  the  repu- 
tation of  that  outrage  upon  his  memory.  It  may  admit  of  a 
doubt  whether  he  was,  however,  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
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for  the  dcstroction  of  the  family  of  Logan.  It  is  diffictilt  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  present  at  the  massacres  at  Captina  and  Yellow 
creek  on  the  same  day,"^  bat  it  is  certain  he  was  engaged  in  other 
Indian  murders  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  war,  and 
deserves  condemnation  for  the  murderous  intentions  he  expressed 
to  Col.  Zane.  Yet  perhaps  he  may  not  be  wholly  condemned.  He 
may  have  been  deceived  by  Connolly's  letter,  which  doubtless  was 
designed  to  create  hostilities  between  the  whites  and  Jndians,  with 
a  view  to  the  approaching  conflict  with  the  mother  country ;  and 
may  then  in  all  he  did  have  acted  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  patri- 
otism. Of  his  patriotic  spirit  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  the  next  year,  in  obedience 
to  a  call  of  the  Maryland  delegates  in  Congress,  Cresap  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  returned  to 
Maryland,  and  with  his  company  marched  to  Boston,  to  join  the 
Continental  army  under  Washington.  His  health  failing,  however, 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  died  on  his  way  home,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  at  New  York. 

In  relation  to  the  murders  by  Greathouse,  there  is  also  a  variance 
in  the  testimony.  Henry  Jolly,  who  was  near  by,  and  whose  state- 
ment is  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  Silliman's  jour- 
nal for  January,  1837,  makes  no  mention  of  the  visit  of  Greathouse 
to  the  Indian  camp,  but  says  that  five  men  and  one  woman,  with  a 
child,  came  from  the  camp  across  to  Baker's;  that  three  of  the  five 
were  made  drunk,  and  that  the  whites  finding  the  other  two  would 
not  drink,  persuaded  them  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and  when  their  guns 
were  empty,  shot  them  down ;  this  done,  they  next  murdered  the 
woman,  and. tomahawked  the  three  who  were  intoxicated.  The 
Indians  who  had  not  crossed  the  Ohio,  ascertaining  what  had  taken 
place,  attempted  to  escape  by  descending  the  river,  and  having 
passed  Wheeling  unobserved,  landed  at  Pipe  creek,  and  it  was 
then,  according  to  Jolly,  that  Cresap's  attack  took  place ;  he  killed 
only  one  Indian.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  facts 
in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  they  were  at  any  rate 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  all  concerned  feel  sure  of  an  Indjan  war ; 
and  while  those  upon  the  frontier  gathered  hastily  into  the  for- 
tresses, an  express  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  to  inform  the  gover- 
nor of  the  necessity  of  instant  preparation.     The  Earl  of  Dunmore 


^  Jacob's  Life  of  Cresap. 
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at  once  took  the  needful  steps  to  organize  forces ;  and  meanwhile, 
in  June,  sent  Daniel  Boone  and  Michael  Stoner  to  conduct  into  the 
settlements  the  surveyors,  and  others  who  wer6  lingering  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky  and  Elkhom,  a  duty  which  was  ably  and 
quickly  performed.  The  unfortunate  traders  among  the  Indians, 
however,  could  not  thus  be  rescued  from  the  dangers  which  beset 
them.  Some  of  them  fell  the  first  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
natives.  One  near  the  town  of  White-Eyes,  the  Peace  Chief  df 
the  Delawares,  was  murdered,  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  Of 
his  body  hung  upon  the  bushes;  the  kindly  chief  gathered  them 
together  and  buried  them ;  the  hatred  of  the  murderers,  however, 
led  them  to  disinter  and  disperse  the  remains  of  their  victim  anew; 
but  the  kindness  of  the  fielaware  was  as  persevering  hs  the  hatred 
of  his  brethren,  and  again  he  collected  the  scattered  limbs,  and  ih 
a  secret  place  hid  them.* 

It  being,  under  the  circumstances,  deemed  advisable  by  the  Virgi- 
nians, to  assume  the  offensive,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  an  army  was 
gathered  at  Wheeling,  which,  some  time  in  July,  under  Col.  McDon- 
ald, descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek,  or,  as  dome 
say.  Fish  creek,  where  it  was  proposed  to  march  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Wapatomica,  on  the  Muskingum.  The  march  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  ]^dians  having  been  frustrated  in 
<&n  expected  surprise  of  the  invaders,  sued  for  peace,  and  gave  five 
of  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Two  of  them  were  set  free,  however, 
by  Colonel  McDonald,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  calling  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  together,  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  warfare ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  natives  were  merely  attempt- 
ing to  gain  time  and  gather  forces,  the  Virginians  proceeded  to 
destroy  their  towns  and  cro|)S,  and  then  retreated,  carrying  three 
of  their  chiefs  with  them,  as  prisoners  to  Williamsburg.  But  thiii 
invasion  did  nothing  toward  intimidating  the  red  men. 

The  Delawares  were  anxious  for  peace;  Kr  William  Johnson 
sent  out  to  all  his  copper-colored  flock,  orders  to  keep  still ;  f  and 
even  the  Shawanese  were  prevailed  on  by  their  wiser  leader,  Corn- 
stalk, to  do  all  they  could  to  preserve  friendly  relations ;  indeed 
they  went  so  far  as  to  secure  some  wandering  traders  from  tbft 
vengeance  of  the  Mingoes,  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  at 


*  Heckewelder*8  NarratiTe,  182. 
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Yellow  Creek  and  Captina,  and  sent  them  with  their  property  safe 
to  Pittsburgh.  Bnt  Logan,  who  had  been  turned  by  the  murderers 
on  the  Ohio  from  a  friend  to  a  deadly  foe  of  the  whites,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Monongahela  settlements,  and  while  the  other 
Indians  were  hesitating  as  to  their  course,  took  his  thirteen  scalps 
in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  returning 
home  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  Long- 
Knives. 

But  it  was  not,  apparently,  the  wish  of  Dunmore  or  Connolly  to 
meet  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  natives,  and  when,  about  the  lOtli  of 
June,  three  of  the  ghfiwanftRe  conducted  the  traders,  who  had  been 
among  them,  safely  to  Pittsburgh,  Connolly  had  even  the  mean- 
ness to  attempt  first  to  sieze  them,  and  when  foiled  in  this  by 
Colonel  Croghan,  his  uncle,  who  had  been  alienated  by  his  tyranny, 
he  sent  men  to  watch,  waylay  and  kill  them ;  and  one  account  says 
that  one  of  the  three  was  slain.  Indeed,  the  character  developed 
by  this  man,  while  commandant  at  Port  Dunmore,  was  such  as  to 
excite  universal  detestation,  and  at  last  to  draw  doWn  upon  his 
j>atron,  the  reproof  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  seized  property,  and 
linprisoned  white  men  without  warrant  or  propriety ;  and  we  may 
1t>e  assured,  in  many  cases  beside  that  just  mentioned,  treated 
the  natives  with  an  utter  disregard  of  justice.  It  is  not  then 
surprising  that  Indian  attacks  occurred  along  the  frontiers  from 
June  to  September;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Virginians,, 
against  whom,  in  distinction  firom  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
war  was  carried  on,  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  eager  to 
repay  the  injuries  received. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  devastations,  two  large  bodies  of  tiKwpe 
were  gathering  in  Virginia;  the  one  from  tiie  southern  and 
western  part  of  the  State,  under  General  Andrew  Lewis,  met  at 
Camp  Union,  now  Lewisburg,  Greenbriar  county,  near  the  far- 
fii,med  White  Sulphur  Springs; — ^the  other  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Dunmore  him- 
self, and  descending  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  was  to  meet  Lewis' 
army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  force  under  Lewis, 
amounting  to  eleven  hundred  men,  commenced  its  march  upon 
the  6th  and  12th  of  September,  and  upon  the  6th  of  October 
reached  the  spot  agreed  upon.  As  Lord  Dunmore  was  not  them, 
and  as  other  troops  were  to  follow  down  the  Kanawha  under 
Colonel  Christian,  General  Lewis  dispatched  runners  toward  Pitts- 
burgh to  inform   the    commander-in-chief  of  his    arrival,  and 
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proceeded  to  encamp  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  9th  of  October,  when  dispatches  from 
the  Governor  reached  him,  informing  him  that  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  altered;  that  he  (Dunmore)  meant  to  proceed 
directly  against  the  fihgY^ftPiffft  towns  of  the  Scioto,  and  Lewis  was 
ordered  at  once  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  meet  the  army  before  those 
towns. 

But  on  the  very  day  when  this  movement  should  have  been 
executed,  (October  10th,)  the  Indians  in  force,  headed  by  the  able 
and  brave  chief  of  the  ShaggHjjge,  Cornstalk,  appeared  before  the 
army  of  Virginians,  determined  then  and  there  to  avenge  past 
wrongs  and  cripple  vitally  the  power  of  the  invaders.  I2fi]£SSif^9 
Iroquois,  ^yandots  and^Jj^^nese,  under  their  most  noted  chiefs, 
among  whom  was  Logan,  formed  the  army  opposed  to  that  of 
Lewis,  and  with  both  the  struggle  of  that  day  was  one  of  life  or 
death.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  presence  of  the  savages  was 
discovered ;  General  Lewis  ordered  out  his  brother,  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,  and  Colonel  Fleming,  to  reconnoiter  the  ground  where  they 
had  been  seen;  this  at  once  brought  on  the  engagement.  Li  a 
short  time  Colonel  Lewis  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Fleming  disabled ; 
the  troops,  thus  left  without  commanders,  wavered,  but  Colonel 
Field  with  his  regiment  coming  to  the  rescue,  they  again  stood 
firm;  about  noon  Colonel  Field  was  killed,  and  Captain  Evan 
Shelby,  (father  of  Isaac  Shelby,  irfterward  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  who  was  then  lieutenant  in  his  father's  company,)  took  the 
command;  and  the  battle  still  continued.  It  was  now  drawing 
toward  evening,  and  yet  the  contest  raged  without  decided  success 
for  either  party,  when  General  Lewis  ordered  a  body  of  men  to 
gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  Crooked  creek,  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Kanawha,  about  four  hundred  yards 
above  its  mouth.  This  was  successfully  done,  and  the  result  was 
the  retreat  of  the  Indiftns  across  the  Ohio.  * 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Yirgiuians  in  this  battle,  was  seventy* 
five  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded — about  one* 
fifth  of  their  entire  number.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be 
fully  ascertained,  as,  until  they  are  driven  from  the  field,  they  carry 
off  their  dead.  Next  morning.  Col.  Christian  explored  the  battle 
ground,  and  found  twenty-one  In^ns  lying  dead,  and  subsequently 
twelve  others  concealed  by  brush  and  logs. 


*  Border  W&rfiure,   125.    Doddridge,  280.    American  Pioneer,  i,  881.     Letters  in 
Amerie«n  ArehiyeB,  Fourth  Series,  i,  808-818,  fto.   Thatcher's  liyes  of  Indians,  ii,  16a 
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Lord  Donmore,  meanwhile,  had  descended  the  river  from  Fort 
Pitt,  and  was^  at  the  time  he  sent  word  to  Lewis  of  his  change  of 
plans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  where  he  built  a  block-house, 
called  Fort  Gower,  and  remained  until  after  the  battle  at  the  Point. 
Thence  he  marched  on  toward  the  Scioto,  while  Lewis  and  the 
remains  of  the  army  under  his  command,  strengthened  by  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Christian,  pressed  forward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, elated  by  the  hope  of  annihilating  the  Indian  towns,  and 
punishing  the  inhabitants  for  all  they  had  done.  But  before  reach- 
ing the  enemy's  country,  Dunmore  was  visited  by  the  chiefs, 
asking  for  peace.  He  listened  to  their  request,  and  appointing  a 
place  where  a  treaty  should  be  held,  sent  orders  toXewis  to  stop 
his  march  against  the  Shawanese  towns,  which  orders,  however,  that 
officer  did  not  obey ;  nor  was  it  till  the  Governor  visited  his  camp 
on  CoDgo  creek,  near  Westfall,  that  he  would  agree  to  give  up  an 
attempt  upon  the  village  of  Old  ChmifiQthe>  which  stood  where 
Westfall  now  is.  After  this  visit  by  Dunmore,  General  Lewis  felt 
himself  bound,  though  unwillingly,  to  prepare  for  a  bloodless 
retreat. 

The  commander-in-chief,  however,  remained  for  a  time  at  Camp 
Charlotte,  upon  Sippo  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
"Westfall,  on  the  Scioto.*  There  he  met  Cornstalk,  who,  being 
satisfied  of  the  futility  of  any  further  struggle,  was  determined  to 
make  peace,  and  arranged  with  the  governor  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty ;  and  from  this  point,  Crawford  was  sent  against  a  town  of 
the  Mingoes,  who  still  continued  hostile,  and  took  several  prisoners, 
who  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  were  still  in  confinement  in 
February,  1775.  f 

When  Lord  Dunmore  retired  from  the  West,  he  left  one  hundred 
men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  a  few  more  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  another  corps  at  Wheeling,  then  called  Fort  Fincastle,  These 
were  dismissed  as  the  prospect  of  the  war  ceased.  Lord  Dunmore 
agreed  to  return  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring,  meet  the  Indians  and 
form  a  definite  peace;  but  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  prevented.  The  Minyroes  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty 
at  Camp  Charlotte.  The  Shawaufifl^  agreed  not  to  hunt  south  of 
the  Ohio  river,  nor  molest  travelers.  The  frontier  men  were  much 
incensed  against  Lord  Dunmore  for  this  treaty,  but  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia. 


*  Amerioan  Honeer,  p.  881. 
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About  thd  Bftme  time,  tod  most  probably  after  the  treaty  with 
the  Indiaus,  Lord  Dunmore  opened  several  offices  for  the  sale  of 
lands  in  the  West,  some  of  which  were  in  the  limits  claimed  by 
Pennsylvania.  Land  warrants  were  granted  on  the  payment  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  fees.  The  parchase  money  was  trifling, 
being  only  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  even  that  was  not 
demanded.  The  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  had  previously  pur- 
chased the  land  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  opened 
an  office  for  the  sale  of  these  lands.  But  the  price  demanded  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Virginia  warrants;  and  this  was  an 
effectual  inducement  to  buyers  to  prefer  the  Virginia  office,  and  of 
consequence  to  favor  the  Virginia  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
country.  Accordingly,  Dunmore  established  three  courts,  two 
south  of  the  Monongahela,  and  one  at  Bedstone,  all  within  the 
limits  of  "Western  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  extended  the  Virginia 
laws  over  that  region.  His  scheme  for  weakening  both  colonies, 
by  embroiling  them  in  a  contest  about  their  boundaries,  however, 
fkiled ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  next  year,  suspended  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  drove  Dunmore  from  Virginia. 

Among  those  who  had  been   engaged   in    Dunmore's    war,  as  ^ 

1775.]  scouts  or  soldiers,  were  Daniel  Boone,  James  Harrod, 
and  others  of  the  early  explorers  of  Kentucky.  After  th* 
peace,  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  again  to  the  rich  val^ 
leys  they  had  previously  occupied.  Boone  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  re-enter  them,  which  he  did  in  the  service  of  a 
aew  land  company,  formed  in  North  Carolina,  called  the  Transyl- 
vania Company.*  The  chief  person  in  this  association  was  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
man  of  capacity  and  ambition.  Dr.  Smyth,  an  Englishman,  who 
in  1784  published  a  work  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  gives  the 
following  account  of  him ;  but  as  Smytik's  work  is  full  of  palpable 
fiftlsehoods,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  his 
statements  respecting  the  founder  of  Transylvania. 

"He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education  after  having  growm  i 

to  maturity,  then  obtained  the  office  of  constable,  was  afterward 
tnade  sheriff,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  that 
profession  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  appointed 


*  This  was  one  of  BeTeral  saoh  companies ;  see  Patrick  Henry'B  deposition  in  Hall's 
Sketohes,  t  249. 
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j&i38ociate  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina.  Bat  having  made  sev- 
eral large  purchases,  and  &llen  into  a  train  of  expense  tjbiat  his  cir- 
enmstances  and  finances  could  not  support,  his  extensive  genius 
struck  out  on  a  bolder  track  to  fortune  and  fame  than  any  one  had 
ever  attempted  before  him* 

^^  Under  pretense  of  viewing  some  back  lands,  he  privately  went 
out  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  uid,  for  an  insignificant 
eonsideration,  (only  ten  wagons  loaded  with  cheap  goods,  such  as 
coarse  woolens,  trinkets,  fire-arms,  and  spirituous  liquors,)  made  a 
pordiaee  fix>m  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  of  a  vast  tract  of  territory, 
equal  in  extent  to  a  kingdinn ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  climate  and 
soil,  extent  of  its  rivers,  and  beautiful  elegance  of  eituations,  infe- 
rior to  none  in  the  universe.  A  domain  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  square,  situated  on  the  back  or  interior  part  of  Virginia, 
and  of  l^orth  and  South  Carolina ;  comprehending  the  river  Ken- 
tucky, Cherokee,  and  Ohio,  besides  a  variety  of  inferior  rivulets, 
delightful  and  charming  as  imagination  can  conceive. 

^This  transaction  he  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  such  time  as 
he  obtained  the  final  ratification  of  the  whole  nation  in  form.  Then 
be  immediately  invited  settlers  £rom  all  the  provinces,  offering  them 
land  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  proposing  to  them  like- 
wise, to  form  a  legislature  and  government  of  their  own,  such  as 
might  be  most  convenient  to  their  particular  circumstances  of  set- 
tlttoxent.    And  he  instantly  vacated  his  seat  on  the  beuch."'^ 

Colonel  Henderson,  in  company  with  Colonel  Kathaniel  Hart,  or 
m  Morehead  says.  Colonel  Hart  alone,  having  heard,  probably 
from  Boone,  of  the  valuable  lands  upon  the  K^atucky  river,  in  the 
course  of  1774  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cherojkees,  to  ascertain  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  sell  their  title  to  the  region  which  was  desired. 
Finding  that  a  bargain  might  be  made^  a  meeting  was  arr^iiged 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  be  held  at  the  Sycamore  Shoal^  on 
the  Wataga  branch  of  the  Holston  river,  in  March,  1775. 

At  this  meeting  Daniel  Boone  was,  by  the  desire  of  the  Transyl- 
vania proprietors,  present,  to  aid  in  iJie  negotiation  and  deter- 
mining of  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  pmx^hase.  This  done,  he  set 
forth  with  a  party,  well  armed  and  equipped,  to  mark  out  a  roa4 
ficmn  &e  settlement,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  lands  which 
were  about  to  be  colonized.    Boooe  does  not  say  when  he 


*  MorehMd'fl  AddreM»  p.  167. 
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bat  as  he  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Boonesborough  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  grant  from  the  Cherokees  is  dated  the  17iby  he 
must  have  left  the  council  before  the  final  action  of  the  Indians 
took  place ;  indeed,  Henderson  says  that  Boone  did  not  know  of 
the  purchase  with  certainty.  By  that  action  the  southern  savages, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  toans- 
ferred  to  the  company  two  provinces,  defined  as  follows: 

^'  The  first  was  defined  as  ^  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cantuckey  Chenoee,  or  what,  by  the  English,  is  called 
Louisa  river ;  from  thence,  running  up  the  said  river,  and  the  most 
northwardly  fork  of  the  same,  to  the  head  spring  thereof;  thence  a 
south-east  course  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain; 
thence  westwardly  along  the  ridge  of  the  said  mountain,  unto  a 
point  from  which  a  north-west  course  will  hit  or  strike  the  head 
spring  of  the  most  southwardly  branch  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
thence  down  said  river,  including  all  its  waters,  to  the  Ohio  river, 
and  up  the  said  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  the  beginning/  " 

"  The  other  deed  comprised  a  tract  ^  beginning  on  the  Holston 
river,  where  the  course  of  Powell's  mountain  strikes  the  same; 
thence  up  the  said  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  where  the  Virginia  line 
crosses  the  same ;  thence  westwardly  along  the  line  run  by  Donald- 
son, to  a  point  six  English  miles  eastward  of  the  long  island  in  said 
Holston  river;  thence  a  direct  course  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Canaway,  until  it  reaches  the  top  ridge  of  Powell's  moun- 
tain; thence  westwardly  along  the  said  ridge  to  the  place  of 
beginning.' " 

This  transfer,  however,  was  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and  con- 
stant policy,  both  of  England  and  Virginia^  neither  of  which  would 
recognize  any  private  dealings  for  land  with  the  natives ;  and,  as 
much  of  the  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  Transylvania  Company 
was  believed  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Dominion,  Gov. 
Dunmore,  even  before  the  bargain  was  completed,  prepared  his 
proclamation  warning  the  world  against  *^  one  Richard  Henderson 
and  other  disorderly  persons,  who,  under  pretense  of  a  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  do  set  up  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  crown." 
This  paper  is  dated  but  four  days  later  than  the  treaty  of  Wataga.'*' 
When  Colonel  Henderson  and  his  ^^  disorderly "  associates  there- 
fore set  forth  early  in  April  for  their  new  colony,  granted  by  the 
first  named  deed,  clouds  beset  their  path.    Virginia  threatened  in 
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their  rear,  and  before  them  the  blood  of  Boone's  pioneers  soiled 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  young  wood-flowers.  Upon  the  20th  or  26th 
of  March,  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  those  first  invaders  of 
the  forests,  in  which  two  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  one  or 
two  others  woanded;  repulsed,  but  not  defeated,  the  savages 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  again  attacked  the  little  band ;  but 
being  satisfied  by  these  attempts,  that  the  leaders  of  the  whites 
were  their  equals  in  forest  warfare,  the  natives  offered  no  further 
opposition  to  the  march  of  the  hunters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Ken* 
tucky,  and  upon  the  Ist  of  April,  1775,  began  the  erection  of  a  fort 
upon  the  banks  of  that  stream,  sixty  y  ardslsouth  of  the  river,  at  a  salt- 
lick. This  was  Boonesborough.  This  fort  or  station  was  probably, 
when  complete,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  broad,  and  consisted  of  block-houses  and  pickets,  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  forming  part  of  the  defenses ;  it  was,  from  neg- 
lect, not  completed  until  June  14th,  and  the  party,  while  engaged 
in  its  erection,  appear  to  have  been  but  little  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
although  one  man  was  killed  on  the  4th  of  April.  To  this  station, 
while  yet  but  half  complete,  Henderson  and  his  companions  came 
the  20th  of  April,  following  the  road  marked  out  by  Boone.  Of 
his  journey,  and  the  country  itself,  some  parts  of  a  letter,  published 
entire  by  Judge  Hall,  will  give  a  distinct  picture,  and  are  better  than 
any  abstracts. 

^^BooNESBOBOUGH,  June  12th,  1775. 

"  No  doubt  but  you  have  felt  great  anxiety  since  the  receipt  of 
my  letter  from  Powell's  Valley.  At  that  time,  things  wore  a 
gloomy  aspect;  indeed  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and  became  a  little 
more  so  after  the  date  of  the  letter  than  before.  That  afternoon  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  Powell's  Valley,  in  our  march  this  way,  we  met 
about  forty  people  returning,  and  in  about  four  days,  the  number 
was  little  short  of  one  hundred.  Arguments  and  persuasions  were 
needless ;  they  seemed  resolved  on  returning,  and  traveled  with  a 
precipitation  that  truly  bespoke  their  fears.  Eight  or  ten  were  all 
that  we  could  prevail  on  to  proceed  with  us,  or  to  follow  after;  and 
thus,  what  we  before  had,  counting  every  boy  and  lad,  amounted 
to  about  forty,  with  which  number  we  pursued  our  journey  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  for  my  own  part,  never  under  more  real 
anxiety. 

"Every  group  of  travelers  we  saw,  or  strange  bells  which  were 
heard  in  front,  was  a  fresh  alarm ;  afraid  to  look  or  inquire,  lest 
Oaptfdn  Boone  or  his  company  was  amongst  them,  or  some  disas- 
trous account  of  their  defeat.    The  slow  progress  we  made  with 
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our  packs,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  some  person  to  go  on, 
9nd  give  assurance  of  our  coming,  especially  as  they  had  no  cer- 
tainty of  our  being  on  the  road  at  all;  or  had  even  heard  whether 
the  Indians  had  sold  to  us  or  not.  It  was  owing  to  Boone's  confi- 
dence in  us,  and  the  people's  in  him^  that  a  stand  was  ever  attempted 
in  order  to  wait  for  our  coming. 

''The  general  panic  that  had  seized  the  men  we  were  continnally 
meeting,  was  contagious ;  it  ran  like  wild-fire ;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  against  its  progress,  it  was  presently  discovered  in  our 
own  camp;  some  hesitated,  and  stole  back  privately;  others  saw 
the  necessity  of  returning'  to  convince  their  friends  that  they  were 
still  alive,  in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  resisted ;  whilst  many,  in 
truth,  who  have  nothing  to  thank  but  the  fear  of  shame,  for  the 
credit  of  intrepidity,  came  on,  though  their  hearts,  for  some  hours, 
made  part  of  the  deserting  company.  In  this  situation  of  affiurs, 
some  few,  of  genuine  courage  and  undaunted  resolution,  served  to 
inspire  the  rest;  by  the  help  of  whose  example,  assisted  by  a  littlB 
pride  and  some  ostentation,  we  made  a  shift  to  msurch  on  with  all 
the  appearance  of  gallantry,  and,  cavalier-like,  treated  every  insin- 
luxation  of  danger  with  the  utmost  contempt.  It  soon  became  ha- 
bitual; and  those  who  started  in  the  morning  with  pale  faces  and 
fipparent  trepidation,  could  lie  down  and  sleep  at  night  in  great 
quiet,  not  even  possessed  of  fear  enough  to  get  the  better  of 
indolence. 

'^  To  give  you  a  small  specimen  of  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  assure  you  that  when  we  arrived  at  this 
place,  we  found  Captain  Boone's  men  as  inattentive  on  the  score 
9f  fear,  (to  all  appearances,)  as  if  they  had  been  in  Hillsborough. 
A  small  fort,  which  only  wanted  two  or  three  days'  work  to  make 
it  tolerably  safe,  was  totally  neglected  on  Mr.  Cock's  arrival,  "*"  and 
upto  this  day]remainB  unfinished,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
applications  of  Captain  Bopne,  and  every  representation  of  danger 
firpm  ourselves. 

'^  Our  plantations  extend  near  two  miles  in  length,  on  the  river, 
imd  up  a  creek.  Here  people  work  in  their  different  lots ;  some 
without  their  guns,  and  others  without  care  or  caution.  It  is  in 
yikiu  for  xtfi  to  sa^  anything  more  about  the  matter ;  it  cannot  be 
done  by  words. 

**Q\XT  compf^ny  has  dwindled  from  about  eighty  in  number  to 
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about  fifty  odd,  and  I  believe  in  a  few  days  will  be  considerably 
less.  Amongst  these  I  have  not  heard  one  person  dissatisfied  with 
the  country  or  terms;  but  go,  as  they  say,  merely  because  their 
business  will  not  admit  of  longer  delay.  The  fact  is,  many  of  them 
are  single,  worthless  fellows,  and  want  to  get  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have  been  out  and  re- 
turned safe,  together  with  the  probability  of  getting  a  mouthful  of 
bread  in  exchange  for  their  news. 

"We  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  creek,  on  the  Kentucky, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Ohio.  To  the  west, 
about  fifty  nailes  from  us,  are  two  settlements,  within  six  or  seven 
miles  one  of  the  other.  There  were,  some  time  ago,  about  one 
hundred  at  the  two  places ;  though  now,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy,  as  many  of  them  are  gone  up  the  Ohio  for  their 
fiftmilies,  &c. ;  and  some  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  to  Virginia 
and  elsewhere. 

"On  the  opposite  of  the  river,  and  north  from  us,  about  forty  miles, 
is  a  settlement  on  the  crown  lands,  of  about  nineteen  persons;  and 
lower  down,  towards  the  Ohio,  on  the  same  side,  there  are  some 
other  settlers,  how  many,  or  at  what  place,  I  can't  exactly  learn. 
There  is  also  a  party  of  about  ten  or  twelve,  with  a  surveyor,  who 
is  employed  in  searching  through  the  country,  and  laying  off  offi- 
cers' lands ;  they  have  been  more  than  three  weeks  within  ten  miles 
of  us,  and  will  be  several  weeks  longer  ranging  up  and  down  the 
country, 

"  Colonel  Harrod,  who  governs  the  two  first  mentioned  settle- 
ments, (and  is  a  very  good  man  for  our  purpose,)  Colonel  Floyd, 
(the  surveyor,)  and  myself  are  under  solemn  engagements  to  com- 
municate, witii  the  utmost  dispatch,  every  piece  of  intelligence 
respecting  danger,  or  sign  of  Indians,  to  each  other.  In  case  of 
invasion  of  Indians,  both  the  other  parties  are  instantly  to  march, 
and  relieve  the  distressed,  if  possible.  Add  to  this,  that  our  coun- 
tiy  is  so  fertile,  the  growth  of  grass  and  herbage  so  luxuriant, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  man  or  dog  to  travel,  without  leav- 
ing such  sign  that  you  might,  for  many  days,  gallop  a  horse  on  the 
trail.  To  be  serious,  it  is  impossible  for  any  number  of  people  to 
pass  through  the  woods  without  being  tracked,  and  of  course 
discovered,  if  Indians,  for  our  hunters  all  go  on  horseback,  and 
could  not  be  deceived  if  they  were  to  come  on  the  trace  of  foot- 
men. From  these  circumstances,  I  think  myself  in  a  great  measure 
secure  against  a  formidable  attack;  and  a  few  skulkers  could  only 
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kill  one.  or  two,  which  would  aot  much  aSeet  the  interest  of  the 
compaay/'* 

Upon  the  23d  of  Mi^,  the  peraonB  then  in  tlue  country  were 
called  ou  by  Henderson  to  send  representatives  to  Boonesborough, 
to  agree  upon  a  form  of  government^  and  to  make  laws  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants*  From  the  journal  of  this  primitive  legis- 
lature, it  appears  that,  besides  Eonesboro',  three  settlements  were 
represented,  viz :  Harrodsburg,  which  had  been  founded  by  James 
Harrod,  in  1774,  though  afterward  for  a  time  abandoned,  in  conae* 
quence  of  Dunmore's  war;  the  Boiling  spring  settlement,  also 
headed  by  James  Harrod,  who  had  returned  to  the  west  early  in 
1775 ;  and  St.  Asaph,  in  Lincoln  county,  where  Benjamin  Logan, 
who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  with  Henderson,  was 
building  himself  a  station,  well  known  in  the  troubles  with  the 
Indians  which  soon  followed. 

The  labora  of  this  first  of  western  legislatures  were  fruitless,  as 
the  Transylvania  colony  was  soon  transformed  into  the  county  of 
Kentucky,  and  yet  some  notice  of  them  seems  proper.  There  were 
present  seventeen  representatives ;  they  met  about  fifiy  yards  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  under  the  budding  branches  of  a  vast 
elm,  while  around  their  feet  sprang  the  native  white  dovex,  as  a 
carpet  for  their  hall  of  legislation.  When  God'a  blessing  had  been 
asked  by  the  Eev.  John  Lythe,  Colonel  Henderson  offered  an 
address  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  from  which  are  selected  a  few 
paragraphs  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  times. 

^'  Our  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  remote  country,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  and  equally  subject  to  one  common 
danger,  which  threatens  our  common  overthrow,  must,  I  think,  in 
their  effects,  secure  to  us  an  union  of  interests,  and  consequently 
that  harmony  in  opinion  ao  essential  to  the  forming  good,  wise, 
and  wholesome  laws.  If  any  doubt  remain  amongst  you.  with 
respect  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  whatever  laws  you.  now  or  here- 
after make,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  all  power  is  originally  in 
the  people;  therefore,  make  it  their  interest,  by  impartial  and 
beneficial  laws,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  their  inclination  to  see 
them  enforced.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people,  anxious 
and  desirous  to  have  laws  made— who  approve  of  the  method  of 
chposing  delegated  or  representatives,,  to  meat  in  general  conven- 
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Hon  foit  thai  pnrpose,  can  wttnt  the  necessary  and  concomitant 
virtue-  to  cany  them  into  execution* 

^^TSfa^f  gentlemen^  for  aigament's  sake,  let  tis  set  virtue  for  a 
fiOLoment  out  of  the  qnestion,  and  see  how  the  matter  will  then 
stand.  You  must  admit  that  it  is,  and  ever  will  bo,  the  interest  of 
a  lai^  majority  thuk  the  laws*  should  be  esteemed  and  held  sacred ; 
if  so,  surely  this  lar^  majority  can  never  want  inclination  or  power 
to  give  sanction  afnd  efficacy  to  those  very  laws  which  advance  their 
interest  and  secure  their  property. 

^^  Among  the  many  objects  that  must  present  themselves  for 
your  consideration,  the  first  in  order  must,  from  its  importance,  be 
that  of  establishing  courts  of  justice,  or  tribunals  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  as  may  offend  against  the  laws  you  are  about  to  make. 
A»  this  law  will  be  the  chief  comer-etone  in  the  ground-work  or 
basis  of  our  constitution,  let  us  in  a  particular  manner  recommend 
the  most  dispassionate  attention,  while  you  take  for  your  guide  as 
much  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  laws  of  England  as  can  be 
interwoven,  with  those  of  this  country.  We  are  all  Englishmen, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  ourselves  and  our  fathers  have,  for 
many  generations,  experienced  the  invaluable  blessings  of  that 
most  excellent  constitution,  and  surely  we  cannot  want  motives  to 
eepy  from  so  nobie  an  original. 

^^Many  things,  no  doubt,  crowd  upon  your  minds,  and  seem 
equally  to  demand  your  attention ;  but  next  to  that  of  restraining 
vice  and  immorality,  surely  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance 
than  estabUsfaing'  some  plain  and  easy  method  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  and  determining  matters  of  dispute  with  respect  to  property, 
eontraets,  torts,  injuries,  &c.    These  tilings  are  so  essential,  that  if 
not  strictly  attended  to,  our  name  will  become  odious  abroad, 
aod  our  peace  of  short  and  precarious  duration ;  it  would  give  hon- 
est Mid  disinterested  persons  cause  to  suspect  that  there  was  some 
colorable  reason  at  least;  for  the  unworthy  and  scandalous  asser- 
tions, together  with  the  groundless  insinuations  contained  in  an 
iniJBtfnous  and  scurrilous  libel'*'  lately  printed  and  published,  con- 
cerning* the  settiement  of  thia^  countiy,  the  author  of  which  avails 
himself  of  his  station,  and  under  the  specious  pretense  of  proclama- 
tion, pompously  cbressed  up  and  decorated  in  the  garb  of  authority, 
has  uttwed  invecttvea  of  the*  most  malignant  kind,  and  endeavors 
to  woiittd  the*  good  name  of  persons^  whose  moral  character  would 
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derive  little  advantage  by  being  placed  in  comparison  with  his, 
charging  them  amongst  other  things  equally  untrue,  with  a  design 
^of  forming  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  other  persons  of  desperate 
circumstances;'  placing  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  the  head  of 
a  lawless  train  of  abandoned  villians,  against  whom  the  regal 
authority  ought  to  be  exerted,  and  every  possible  measure  taken  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  enterprise. 

^^I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  gentlemen,  but  that  your  conduct  in 
this  convention  will  manifest  the  honest  and  laudable  intentions  of 
the  present  adventurers,  whilst  the  conscious  blush  confounds  the 
willfbl  calumniators  and  officious  detractors  of  our  in&nt,  and  as 
yet,  little  community. 

^^Next  to  the  establishment  of  courts  or  tribunals,  as  well  for  the 
punishment  of  public  offenders  as  the  recovering  of  just  debts, 
that  of  establishing  and  regulating  a  militia,  seems  of  the  greatest 
importance;  it  is  apparent,  that  without  some  wise  institution 
respecting  our  mutual  defense,  the  different  towns  or  settlements 
are  every  day  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  liable  to 
be  destroyed  at  the  mere  will  of  the  savage  Indians.  Nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  but  their  entire  ignorance  of  our  weakness  and  want 
of  order,  has  hitherto  preserved  us  from  the  destructive  and  rapa^ 
cious  hands  of  cruelty,  and  ^ven  us  an  opportunity  at  this  time 
of  forming  secure  defensive  plans  to  be  supported  and  carried  into 
execution  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  well-digested  law. 

"There  are  sundry  other  things,  highly  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  demand  redress ;  such  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  game, 
the  only  support  of  life  amongst  many  of  us,  and  for  want  of  which 
the  country  would  be  abandoned  ere  to-morrow,  and  scarcely  a 
probability  remain  of  its  ever  becoming  the  habitation  of  any  Chris- 
tian people.  This,  together  with  the  practice  of  many  foreigners, 
who  make  a  business  of  hunting  in  our  country,  killing,  driving 
oS,  and  lessening  the  number  of  wild  cattle  and  other  game,  whilst 
the  value  of  the  skins  and  furs  is  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
persons  not  concerned  or  interested  in  our  settlement;  these  are 
evils,  I  say,  that  I  am  convinced  cannot  escape  your  notice  and 
attention."* 

To  this  the  representatives  of  the  infant  commonwealth  replied, 
by  stating  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  proprietor,  as  being  just  and  reasonable,  and  proceeded,  with 
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praiseworthy  diligence,  to  pass  the  necessary  acts.  They  were  in 
session  three  working  days,  in  which  time  they  enacted  the  nine 
following  laws: — one  for  establishing  courts;  one  for  punishing 
crimes;  a  third  for  regulating  the  militia;  a  fourth  for  punishing 
swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking;  a  fifth  providing  for  writs  of 
attachment;  a  sixth  fixing  fees';  and  three  others  for  preserving  the 
range,  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  preserving  game.  In 
addition  to  these  laws,  this  working  House  of  delegates  prepared 
a  c  ompact,  to  be  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the  people  and 
owners  of  Transylvania.   Some  of  its  leading  articles  were  these : 

"  That  the  election  of  delegates  in  this  colony  bo  annual. 

^^  That  the  convention  may  adjourn  and  meet  again  on  their  own 
adjournment,  provided,  that  in  cases  of  great  emergency  the  pro- 
prietors may  call  together  the  delegates  before  the  time  adjourned 
to,  and  if  a  majority  does  not  attend,  they  may  dissolve  them  and 
call  a  new  one. 

^^  That  to  prevent  dissension  and  delay  of  business,  one  proprie- 
tor shall  act  for  the  whole,  or  some  one  delegated  by  them  for  that 
purpose,  who  shall  always  reside  in  the  colony. 

"  That  there  be  a  perfect  religious  freedom  and  general  tolera- 
tion— provided,  that  the  propagators  of  any  doctrine  or  tenets, 
widely  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  shall  for  such 
conduct  be  amenable  to,. and  punishable  by  the  civil  courts. 

"  That  the  judges  of  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors,  but  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  to  them 
be  answerable  for  their  mal-conduct. 

"  That  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  be  recommended  by  the 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  and  by  them  commis- 
sioned. 

"  That  all  civil  and  military  officers  be  within  the  appointment 
of  the  proprietors. 

**That  the  office  of  Surveyor  General  belong  to  no  person  inter- 
ested, or  a  partner  in  this  purchase. 

"That  the  Legislative  authority,  after  the  strength  and  maturity 
of  the  colony  will  permit,  consist  of  three  branches,  to  wit :  the 
delegates  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  a  council  not 
exceeding  twelve  men,  possessed  of  landed  estate,  residing  in  the 
colony,  and  the  proprietors. 

"  That  the  convention  have  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  appro- 
priating all  public  moneys,  and  electing  their  treasurer." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  tWs  Legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again 
upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  September, — ^though  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  did  so. 
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From  the  time  of  the  unpopular  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte,  the 
western  people  had  been  apprehenuve  of  extensive  injury  to  the 
American  frontiers  from  the  IndiQU^^  instigated  by  a^nts  reaching 
them  through  Canada,  whenever  the  expected  outbreak  with 
England  took  place.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Americans  in  the 
north  fiaw  the  dangers  to  be  feai*ed  fiom  the  action  of  the  Indians, 
inflaenced  by  the  British ;  and  early  in  May,  1775,  the  provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  wnrte  to  the  Reverend  Bamuel  Eixk^- 
land,  then  a  missionary  among  ti^  Oneidas,  informing  him,  that 
having  heard  that  the  English  wet^e  trying  to  attach  the  Bix  ISTatioM 
to  their  interest,  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  ask  the  several 
tribes,  through  him,  to  stand  neutral.  3teps  were  also  taken  to 
secure  the  co-operation,  if  possible,  of  the  penobacot  and^BtggJe:*- 
l^ridge  Indians;  the  latter  of  whom  replied,  that,  though  they  never 
could  understand  what  the  quarrel  between  the  provinces  and  old 
England  was  about,  yet  they  would  stand  by  the  Americana* 
They  also  offered  to  "fi&el  the  mind"  of  the  IffKn^jois,  and  try  to 
bring  them  over. 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  easily  to  be  won  over  by  any  meana» 
Sir  William  Johnson,  so  long  the  king's  agent  among  them,  and 
to  whom  they  looked  with  the  confidence  of  children  in  a  father, 
had  died  suddenly,  in  June,  1774,  and  the  wild  men  had  been  left 
under  the  influence  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  Sir  William's  son-in- 
law,  who  succeeded  him  as  superintendent,  and  of  John  Johnson, 
Sir  William's  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honors.  Both 
these  men  were  Tories ;  and  their  influence  in  &vor  of  England 
was  increased  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brant  This  trio, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  rich  old  royalists  along  the 
Mohawk,  opposed  the  whole  movement  of  the  Bostoniana,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and  every  attempt,  open 
or  secret,  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  Believing  Mr.  £irkland  to  be  lit- 
tle better  than  a  Whig  in  disguise,  and  fearing  that  he  mi^t 
alienate  the  tribe  in  which  he  was  from  their  old  faith,  and  through 
them  influence  the  others,  the  Johnsons,  while  the  war  was  still 
bloodless,  made  strong  efforts  to  remove  him  from  his  position* 

Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  Johnsons  groundless,  as  is  shown  by 
the  address  of  the  Oneida  fedjans  to  the  New  England  govemors» 
in  which  they  state  their  intention  of  remaining  neutral  during  so 
unnatural  a  quarrel  as  that  just  then  commencing.  But  this  inten- 
tion the  leading  tribe  of  the  great  ibidiaa  confederacy  meant  to  dia^ 
turb,  if  possible.  The  idea  was  suggested  that  Guy  Johnson  was 
in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  BostonianSi  and  an  attempt  wa» 
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made  to  rally  about  Tnm  the  savages  as  a  body-guard ;  while  lie,  on 
his  part,  wrote  to  the  neighboring  magistrates,  holding  out  to  them 
as  a  terror,  the  excitement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  their  rising,  if  he  were  seized,  or  their  rights  inter- 
fered with. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  during  the  month  of 
May,  1T75.  The  Johnsons  were  gathering  a  little  army,  which 
6oon  amounted  to  five  hundred  men ;  and  the  Revolutionary  com- 
mittees, resolute  never  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth,  "never  to  sub- 
mit to  any  arbitrary  acts  of  any  power  under  heaven,'*  were 
denouncing  Colonel  Guy's  conduct  as  "  arbitrary,  illegal,  oppres- 
sive, and  unwarrantable."  "  Watch  him,"  wrote  Washington  to 
Oeneral  Schuyler,  in  June;  and,  even  before  that  order  was  given, 
with  the  Tryon  county  men  above  him  on  the  river,  and  the  whole 
Provincial  force  below  him,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  watched. 
Finding  himself  thus  fettered,  and  feeling  it  to  be  time  to  take 
Bome  decided  step,  the  superintendent,  early  in  June,  began  to 
move  westward,  accompanied  by  his  dependents,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  ^y^wk  Indians,  who  remained  firm  in  the  British 
interests.*  He  moved  first  to  Fort  Stanwix,  (afterward  Fort 
Schuyler,  near  the  present  town  of  Rome,)  and  then  went  on  to 
Ontario,  where  he  arrived  early  in  July,  and  held  a  congress  with 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  warriors,  whose  old  attachment  was 
then  and  there  renewed.  Joseph  Brant,  be  it  noted,  during  all 
this  time,  was  acting  as  the  superintendent's  secretary. 

All  of  the  _8ix  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  might 
now  be  deemed  in  alliance  with  the  British.  Those  tribes,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eirkland,  were  prevented  from  going 
with  the  others,  and  upon  the  28th  of  June,  at  German  Flats,  gave 
to  the  Americans  a  pledge  of  neutrality.f 

While  the  members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  were  thus  divi- 
ded  in  their  attachments,  the  l^lawares  of  the  upper  Ohio  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  this  puzzling  family 
quarrel  which  was  coming  on ;  and  Congress,  having  been  informed 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  that  the  western  Virginians  stood  in  fear  of 
the  ^dians,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  in  his  small  way,  was,  as 
they  thought,  tampering,  it  was  determined  to  have  a  conference 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  to  explain  to  the  poor  red  men  the  causes  of 


*  Stone,  voL  L  p.  77.  f  Stone,  vol.  i.  p.81. 
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the  sudden  division  of  their  old  enemies,  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  keep  peace.  This  conference  did  not  meet,  however,  until  Oc- 
tober. 

Nor  was  it  firom  the  northern  and  western  tribes  only,  that  hos- 
tilities were  feared.    The  Cherokgga-and  their  neighbors  were 
much  dreaded,  and  not  without  cause;  as  they  were  then  less  under 
the  control  of  the  whites  than  either  the  Iroquois  or  Delawar^s, 
and  might,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  freedom,  be  led  to  unite, 
in  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  the  Carolinas.    Accordingly, 
early  in  July,  Congress  having  determined  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
the  several  Indians  nations,  three  departments  were  formed ;  *  a 
northern  one,  including  the  fliy  'N'A^ipna^  and  all  north  and  east  of 
them,  to  the  charge  of  which  General  Schuyler,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
and  three  others,  were  appointed;  a  middle  department,  including 
the  Western  ^dians,  who  were  to  be  looked  to  by  Messieurs 
Franklin,  Henry,  and  Wilson;  and  a  southern  department,  includ- 
ing all  the  tribes  south  of  Kentucky,  over  which  commissioners 
were  to  preside,  under  the  appointment  of  the  South  Carolina 
Council  of  Safety.    These  commissioners  were  to  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  the  nations  in  their  several  departments," and  upon  the 
king's  superintendents  among  them.    These  officers  they  were  to 
seize,  if  they  had  reason  to  think  them  engaged  in  stirring  up  the 
natives  against  the  colonies,  and  in  all  ways  were  to  seek  to  keep 
those  natives  quiet,  and  out  of  the  contest     Talks  were  also  pre- 
pared to  send  to  the  several  tribes,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  illustrate  the  relations  between  England  and  America,  by  com- 
paring the  last  to  a  child  ordered  to  carry  a  pack  too  heavy  for  its 
strength.    The  boy  complains,  and,  for  answer,  the  pack  is  made  a 
little  heavier.    Again  and  again  the  poor  urchin  remonstrates,  but 
the  bad  servants  misrepresent  the  matter  to  the  father,  and  the  boy 
gets  ever  a  heavier  burden,  till  at  last,  almost  broken-backed,  he 
throws  off  the  load  altogether,  and  says  he  will  carry  it  no  longer. 
This  allegory  was  intended  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  pack- 
carrying  red  men,  and,  if  we  mayjudgefromHeckewelder's  account, 
it  answered  the  purpose;  for,  he  says,  the  Dftlaiyf^^a  reported  the 
whole  story  very  correctly.    Indeed,  he  gives  their  report  upon  the 
137th  page  of  his  "Narrative,"  which  report  agrees  very  well  with 
the  original  speech,  preserved  to  us  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old 
Congress. 


♦  «  Old  Journals,"  rc^.  i.  p.  113,  &c. 
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The  first  conference  held  by  the  commissioners,  was  in  the 
northern  department,  a  grand  congress  coming  together  at  Albany, 
in  Angnst.  Of  this  congress,  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Col. 
Stone's  first  volume.  It  did  not,  howeyer,  folly  represent  theSjy 
Nations,  and  some  even  of  those  who  were  present  immediately 
afterward  deserted  to  the  British,  so  that  the  result  was  slight. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  western 
Indians,  in  October,  and  was  attended  by  the  Delawares,  Senecas, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Bhawanese.  The  Delaware  nation  were 
divided  in  their  views  touching  the  Americans.  One  of  their 
chieftains.  Captain  White-Eyes,  a  man  of  high  character  and  clear 
mind,  of  courage  such  as  became  the  leader  of  a  race  whose  most 
common  virtues  were  those  of  the  wild  man,  and  of  a  forbearance 
and  kindness  as  unusual  as  fearlessness  was  frequent,  among  his 
people, — ^this  true  man  was  now,  as  always,  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
his  influence  carried  with  him  a  strong  party.  But  there  were 
others  again  who  longed  for  war,  and  wished  to  carry  the  whole 
nation  over  to  the  British  interest.  These  were  led  by  a  cunning  and 
able  man,  called  Captain  Pipe,  who,  without  the  energy,  moral 
daring,  and  unclouded  honesty  of  his  opponent,  had  many  quali- 
ties  admirably  suited  to  win  and  rule  Indians.  Between  these  two 
men,  there  was  a  division  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
till  the  death  of  White-Eyes.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  the 
Peace  Chief,  as  he  was  called,  was  present,  and  there  asserted  his 
freedom  of  the  Sjx  Nations,  who,  through  their  emissaries  present, 
tried  to  bend  the  Delawares.  as  they  had  been  used  to  do.  His 
bold  denial  of  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  rule  his  people,  was 
seized  upon  by  some  of  the  war-party  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
Muskingum,  where  White-Eyes  lived,  and  withdrawing  toward 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  and 
their  allies. 

The  Shawanese  and  their  neighbors,  meantime,  had  taken  coun- 
cil with  Guy  Johnson,  at  Oswego,  and  might  be  considered  as  in 
league  with  the  king.  Indeed,  these  bewildered  savages  cannot 
be  blamed  for  leaguing  themselves  with  any  power  against  those 
actual  occupants  of  their  hunting-grounds,  who  were  here  and 
there  in  Kentucky,  building  block-houses  and  clearing  corn-fields. 
Against  those  block-houses  and  their  builders,  little  bands  of  red 
men  continually  kept  sallying  forth,  supplied  with  ammunition 
from  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  and  incited  to  exertion 
by  the  well  known  stimulants  of  whisky  and  fine  clothes. 
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Howe^eTy  it  is  hardly  corre<^  to  Bay,  that  this  was  done  in  1775, 
though  Ihe  arrangements  were,  beyond  doubt,  made  in  that  year, 
Ool.  Johnson  having  visited  Montreal,  immediately  after  the  coun- 
cal  with  the  Shawanege  and  others,  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of 
ocmcluding  with  the  British  governor  and  general  npon  his  fiiture 
course. 

But  although  the  dangers  of  the  posts  more  immediately  exposed 
to  Indian  invasions  were  understood,  both  east  and  west,  it  di.d  not 
prevent  emigration.  In  June,  1775,  Boone  had  sought  the  settle- 
ments once  more,  in  order  to  remove  his  family ;  and  in  the  follow- 
i&g  September,  with  four  females,  the  fearless  mothers  of  Ken- 
tucky, re-crossed  the  mountains.  These  four  women  were  his  own 
wife,  Mrs.  M'Gaiy,  whose  husband  afterward  attained  distinction 
in  the  battle  of  the  Blue-licks,  Mrs.  Denton,  and  Mrs.  Hogan ; 
their  husbands  and  children  came  with  them,  and  more  than  twenty 
other  men,  able  to  bear  arms,  were  also  of  the  party. 

At  the  close  of  1775,  the  country  along  the  Kentucky  was  filling 
with  emigrants,  allhough  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  already  existed 
as  to  Henderson's  purchase,  and  especially  as  to  holding  lands  of 
proprietors,  and  being  governed  by  them — ^many  of  the  new  settles 
not  being  ignorant  of  the  evils  brought  on  Pennsylvania  by  means 
of  the  Proprietary  rule.  But  hope  was  still  predominant,  and  the 
characters  of  Harrod,  Floyd,  Logan,  and  the  Harts  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  last  year  of  our  colonial  existence, 
1775,  that  a  plot  was  discovered,  which  involved  some  whose  names 
have  already  appeared  upon  these  pages,  and  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  "West  deeply.  Dr.  John 
Oonnolly,  of  Pittsburgh,  whom  Washington  had  met  and  talked 
with,  in  1770,  and  with  whom  he  had  afterward  corresponded  in 
relation  to  western  lands,  and  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  as 
commandant  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  at  least  through 
1774,*  was,  from  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  movements  a 
Tory ;  and  being  a  man  extensively  acquainted  with  the  West,  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fearless  withal,  he  naturally  became  a  leader. 
This  man,  in  1775,  planned  a  union  of  the  north-western  Indians 
with  British  troops,  which  combined  forces  were  to  be  led,  under 


*  Americaa  ArchiTeB,  Fourth  Seriee»  toI.  i.,  p.  1179. 
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hiB  commaad,  from  Detroit^  and,  after  ravaging  the  few  froDtier 
settlementa,  were  to  join  Lord  Dunmore  in  Eastern  Yiiginia.  To 
forward  hiB  plans,  Connolly  visited  Boston,  to  see  General  Gage ; 
then,  having  returned  to  the  south,  in  the  &11  of  1775,  he  left  Lord 
Donmore  for  the  West,  bearing  one  set  of  instructions  upon  bis 
person,  and  another  sel^  the  true  ones,  most  artfully  concealed, 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Ihmmore  himself  in  his  saddle,  secured 
by  tin  and  waxed  cloth.  He  and  hie  comrades,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Smyth,  the  author  of  the  doubtful  work  already  quoted,  had 
gone  as  far  as  Hagerstown,  where  they  were  arrested  upon  suspi- 
cion, and  sent  back  to  Frederick.  There  they  were  searched,  and 
the  papers  upon  Connolly's  person  w^re  found,  seized,  and  sent  to 
Congress.  Washington,  having  been  informed  by  one  who  was 
present  when  the  genuine  instructions  were  concealed,  as  above 
stated,  wrote  twice  on  the  subject  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  order 
to  lead  to  their  discovery,  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  v^re  ever 
found.  Connolly  himself  was  confined,  and  remained  a  close  pri- 
soner till  1781,  complaining  much  of  his  hard  lot,  but  finding  few 
to  pity  hinou 

After  the  fievolution,  he  was  a  mischief  maker  in  Kentucky. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  West, 
and,  in  1770,  proposed  a  province  which  would  have  included  all 
of  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  river,  and  a 
line  drawn  fcom  above  its  fork  to  the  falls,  and  the  Ohio.  He 
afterward  caused  to  be  surveyed,  patented,  and  advertised  for  sale, 
in  April,  1774,  the  ground  upon  which  Louisville  was  built. 

In  the  annals  of  Kentucky,  this  year  is  remarkable  for  the  reoog- 
1776.]  nition  by  Virginia  of  the  Transylvania  colony,  as  a  part  of 
the  Old  Dominion ;  and  for  such  a  renewal  of  hostilities  as  drove 
many,  who  had  come  to  make  the  West  their  home,  back  over  the 
mountains  again.  X>uring  the  last  six  months  of  1775,  and  the  first 
half  of  1776,  the  northern  savages,  as  has  been  stated,  had  in  a 
great  measure  ceased  their  excursions  against  the  invaders  of  their 
hunting-grounds.  I^ot,  however,  because  they  had  giv^n  up  the 
contest ;  they  were  preparing,  in  connection  with  the  British  agents 
in  the  north-west,  to  act  with  deadly  efficiency  ag^nst  the  frontier 
stations,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  stations.  From  an  early  period  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  use  of  the  Indians  had  been  contemplated  by  both  parties  to 
the  struggle.  It  had  been  usual,  in  the  contests  between  the 
French  and  the  EngUsh,  as  has  been  seen ;  and  few  seem  to  have 
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deemed  it  passible  to  avoid  alliances  with  the  red  men.  It  has 
Veen  suggested,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  evidence,  that  the 
origin  of  Danmore's  war,  was  the  evil  feeling  produced  by  British 
envoys,  who  anticipated  a  struggle  with  the  colonists,  and  were 
acting  thus  early.*  Dunmore's  war  is,  however,  easily  explained 
without  resorting  to  any  such  abominable  supposition ;  but  there 
is  cause  to  think  that  England  took  the  first  steps  that  were  taken 
to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the  Bevolutionary  contest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  subject  is  in  the  address  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress 
to  the  Iroquois^  in  April,  1776.  In  that  they  say,  that  they  hear 
the  British  are  exciting  the  savages  against  the  colonies ;  and  they 
ask  the  ^ix  Nations  to  aid  them  or  stand  quiet. 

And  in  the  June  following,  when  James  Wood  visited  the 
western  tribes,  and  asked  them  to  a  council,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  found  that  Governor  Carlton 
had  been  beforehand,  and  offered  the  alliance  of  England.  It 
would  seem  then,  that  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  both 
parties  had  applied  to  the  Lidians,  and  sought  an  alliance. 
In  the  outset,  therefore,  both  parties  were  of  the  same  mind 
and  pursued  the  same  course.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies,  however,  during  1776,  and  until  the  summer  of  1776, 
advocated  merely  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  contest 
entirely,  and  instructed  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  several 
departments  to  do  so.  But  England  was  of  another  mind. 
Promises  and  threats  were  both  used  to  induce  the  savages  to 
act  with  her,  though  at  first  it  would  seem  to  little  purpose,  for 
even  the  Qanada  tribe  of  Caphnawagas  had  offered  their  aid  to 
the  Americans.  When  Britain,  however,  became  victorious  in 
the  Iforth,  and  particularly  after  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  in  May, 
1776,  the  wild  men  began  to  think  of  holding  to  her  side,  their 
policy  being,  most  justly,  in  all  quarrels  of  the  whites  to  stick  to 
the  strongest.  Then  it  was,  in  June  1776,  that  Congress  resolved 
to  do  what  Washington  had  advised  in  the  previous  April,  that  is,  to 
employ  the  savages  in  active  warfare.  Upon  the  19th  of  April  the 
commander-in-chief  wrote  to  Congress,  saying,  as  the  J^diajis 
would  soon  be  engaged,  either  for  or  against,  he  would  suggest  that 
they  be  engaged  for  the  colonies ;  f  npon  the  3d  of  May,  the  report 
on  this  was  considered ;  upon  the  26tibi  of  May,  it  was  resolved  to 


*  Amerioan  ArchWes,  Fourth  Series, 
f  Spark's  Washington,  toI.  Ui,  p.  864. 
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be  higbly  expedient  to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  American 
service;  and,  upon  the  8d  of  June,  the  general  was  empowered  to 
raise  two  thousand  to  be  employed  in  Canada.  Upon  the  17th  of 
June,  Washington  was  authorized  to  employ  them  where  he  pleased 
and  to  offer  them  rewards  for  prisoners;  and,  upon  the  8th  of 
July,  he  was  empowered  to  call  out  as  many  of  the  !N'oya  Scotia 
and  neighboring  tribes  as  he  saw  fit."^ 

Buch  was  the  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  Indians.  The  steps  at  the  time 
were  secret,  but  now  the  whole  story  is  before  the  world.  Not  so, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  England;  as  to  them,  there  are 
but  few  of  the  records  available.  One  thing,  however,  is  known, 
namely,  that  while  the  colonies  offered  their  allies  of  the  woods 
rewards  for  prisoners^  some  of  the  British  agents  gave  them  money 
for  sea{^3,t — ^a  proceeding  that  cannot  find  any  justification. 

In  accordance  with  the  course  of  policy  thus  pursued,  the  north- 
western tribes,  already  angered  by  the  constant  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  the  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  easily 
accessible  by  the  lakes,  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side  of  England ; 
and,  had  a  Pontiac  been  alive  to  lead  them,  might  have  done  much 
mischief.  As  it  was,  during  the  summer  of  1776,  their  straggling 
parties  so  filled  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  that  no  one  outside  of  a 
fort  felt  safe.  But  no  better  picture  of  the  fear  and  anxiety  that 
prevailed,  can  be  given,  than  a  part  of  a  letter  from  an  inmate  of  the 
fort  at  Boonesborough,  written  at  that  time. 

"If  the  war  becomes  general,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest 
appearance,  our  situation  is  truly  alarming.  We  are  about  finish- 
ing a  large  fort,  and  intend  to  keep  possession  of  this  place  as  long 
as  possible.  They  are,  I  understand,  doing  the  same  thing  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  also  on  Elkhom,  at  the  Boyal  Spring.  The 
settlement  on  Licking  creek,  known  by  the  name  of  Hinkston's, 
has  been  broken  up ;  nineteen  of  the  settlers  are  now  here  on  their 
^ay  in — Hinkston  among  the  rest.  They  all  seem  deaf  to  any  thing 
we  can  say  to  dissuade  them.  Ten  at  leasts  of  our  own  people,  are 
going  to  join  them,  which  will  leave  us  with  less  than  thirty  men 
at  this  fort  I  think  more  than  three  hundred  men  have  left  the 
country  since  I  came  out^  and  not  one  has  arrived,  except  a  few 
caHmers  down  the  Ohio. 


*  Secret  Joiini«l8,  toI.  i,  pp.  48--47. 
f  Jefferson's  WritiDgs,  vol.  i,  p.  456. 
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^I  want  to  return  as  mucli  aa  any  persos  can  do ;  bat  if  I  lea^e 
the  coimtrjr  now^  there  ia  searcely  one  single  man  who  will  not 
follow  the  example.  When  I  ibink  of  the  deplorable  condition  a 
few  helpless  families  are  likely  to  be  in,  I  conclude  to  sell  my  life 
as  dearly  as  I  can  in  their  defense,  rather  thani  make  an  ignomini- 
ous escape. 

<<I  am  afraid  it  is  in  vain  to  sue  fidr  any  relief  from  Virginia;  yet 
the  convention  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  idiy 
should  not  the  extreme  paarte  of  Fineastle  be  as  jnstly  entitled  to 
protection  as  any  other  part  of  the  country  ?  If  an  expedition 
was  carried  on  against  those  nations  who  are  at  open  war  with  the 
people  in  general,  we  might  be  in  »  great  measure  relieved,  by 
drawing  them  off  to  defend  their  towns.  If  any  thing  under 
Heaven  can  be  done  f<H?  us,  I  know  of  no  person  who  would  more 
willingly  engage  in  forwarding  us  assistanice  than  yourself.  I  do, 
at  the  request  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  distressed  women  and 
children,  and  otiier  inhabitants  of  this  place,  implore  the  aid  of 
every  leading  man  who  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  give*  us 
relief. 

^^I  camnot  write.  You  can  better  guess  at  my  ideas  from  what 
I  have  said,  than  I  caa  express  thenu" 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  Kentuckjr  should  sink  under  her 
trials.  It  was  during  this  very  summer  of  1776,  indeed,  that  the 
cornerstone  of  her  prosperity  was  laid,  and  the  first>  step  taken 
toward  making  her  an  independent  commonwealth. 

This  was  done  by  George  Bogers*  Clark,  truly  her  founder,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  heroes  of  tiie  West.  He  was  bom 
November  19^  176(2,  bar  Albemaiie  county,  Virginia.  In  early  life, 
he  had  been,  like  Wadiington,  a  surveyor,  and  more  lately  had 
served  in  Dunmore's  wsn  He  first  visited  Kentucky  in  1775^  and 
hdd  apparency  at  tha*  time  tiie  rank  of  mi^oiu  Eetoming  to 
Virginia,  in  the  aiutnxnn  of  1775,  he  prepared  to  move  permanently 
teethe  West,  in  the  following*  spring.  "Hjemng  done  this  early  in 
1^76,  CkMfc,  iHiose  views- readied  mudr  fnrtb^  than  those  of  most 
oi  the  pwmeess,  sel.htmse]f  seriowly  to  consider  tbe  condition  and 
ptespeets  ofi  the  yoang"  rqpmblie  to  wlneh  he  had  attached  himself, 
its  advamt^^  were  toe  obvious^  to  eseiqpe  any  eye ;  but  the  dangers 
of  a  colony  so  tar  beyond  the  old  lines  of  evriUzation,,  and  uneen* 
nected  with  any  of  the  elder  provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
title  to  it  was  in  dispute,  had  not  impressed  all  minds  as  they 
should. 
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Clark  knew  that  Virginia  entirely  denied  the  pnrchaae  of  Heii- 
derson ;  he  knew  also  that  Henderson's  purchase  from  the  Ch^ro- 
kees  was  of  the  same  soil  which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  purchased 
for  the  king  in  17689  from  the  Iroqnoifk  at  Fort  Stanwijc;  he  wa» 
anre,  also,  that  the  Virginia  settlers  would  never  be  eaay  under  a 
proprietaiy  government,  however  founded;  and  saw  already  with 
his  quick  eje,  wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  One  of  two  things  he 
deemed  the  frontier  settlements  must  be :  either  an  acknowledged 
portion  of  Virginia^*  and  to  be  by  her  aided  in  their  struggles,— oc 
an  independent  commonwealth.  These  views  had  been  partially 
formed  in  1775,  probably,  for  on  June  6th,  1776,  they  had  attained 
sufficient  currency  to  cause  the  gathering  of  a  general  meeting  at 
Harrodsburg,  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  Clark  was  not  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting.  Had  he  been,  there  is 
leason  ta  think  he  would  have  procured  the  election  of  envoys 
authorized  to  lay  the  whole  business  before  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  ask  the  admittance  of  Eentucky  by  itself  into  the 
number  of  her  counties.  As  it  was,  he  and  Gabdel  Jonea  were 
chosen,  membera  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  the  following 
petition  was  prepared  and  signed  by  James  Harrod  and  eighty- 
seven  others,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

^  To  the  JSimorable  the  Ckmoention  qf  Vvrgmia. — The  Petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  intended  settiers,.  of  that  part  of 
Korth  America  now  denominated  Transylvania,  humbly  sheweth : 

^^  Whereas^  some  of  your  petitioners  became  adventurers  in  that 
country  from  the  advantageous  reports  of  their  friends  who  first 
explored  it,  and  others  since  allured  by  the  specious  show  of  tha 
easy  terms  on  which  the  land  was  to  be  purchased  from  those  who 
style  themselves  to  be  proprietors^,  have,  at  a  great  expense  and 
many  hardships,  settled  there,  under  the  faith  of  holding  the  lands 
by  an  indefeasible  titie,  which  those  gentlemen  aesuiied  th^n  tbey 
were  capable  of  making.  But  your  petitionera  haire  been  great^ 
alarmed  at  the  late  conduct  of  tliose  gentlemen,  in  advMMing  the 
price  of  the-  purchase,  money  from  tw^aty  shilliaigs  to^fifigr  shillings 
sterling  per  hundred  aeres^  and  at  tbe  same  time  hm^  increased 
the  fees  of  entry  and  surveying  to  a  moat  execbitnat  rata;  and,,  bgi 
ihe^  short  period  prefixed  foor  taldng  up^  the  lands,  oiten  ott  those 
Wtravag^nt  termS),  tfaey  plainly  ei4nce.theic  intentiona  of  msiBg  m 


*  80  far  FinoMtle  oounty  had  been  held  to  Include  Eentuel^,  but  the  infrirttHnts  had 
BO  ri^M»or  proleeticm  ae^eitbene  of  T!fginia.--KMrin31;  L^  4t  ^ 
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their  demands  as  the  settlers  increase,  or  their  insatiable  avarice 
shall  dictate. 

"  And  your  petitioners  have  been  more  justly  alarmed  at  such 
unaccountable  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  they  have  lately 
learned,  from  a  copy  of  the  deed  made  by  the  Six  Nations  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  the  commissioners  from  this  colony,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  that  the  said  lands  were  included  in  the 
cession  or  grant  of  that  tract  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Ohio,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cherokee  or  Hogohege 
River,  and  extending  up  the  said  river  to  Kettaning.  And,  as  in 
the  preamble  of  said  deed,  the  said  confederate  Indians  declare  the 
Cherokee  River  to  be  their  true  boundary  with  the  southern 
Indians,  your  petitioners  may,  with  great  reason,  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  purchase  that  those  proprietors  have  made  of  the  Chero> 
^figp — ^the  only  title  they  set  up  to  the  lands  for  which  they  demand 
such  extravagant  sums  from  your  petitioners,  without  any  other 
assurance  for  holding  them  than  their  own  deed  and  warrantee;  a 
poor  security,  as  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend,  for  the  money 
that,  among  other  new  and  unreasonable  regulations,  these  pro- 
prietors insist  should  be  paid  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 

^^  And,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  presume  that  his  majesty, 
to  whom  the  lands  were  deeded  by  the  ^ix  Jfatioi^s.  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  will  vindicate  his  title,  and  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  grant  them  to  such  persons,  and  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases, 
your  petitioners  would  in  consequence  thereof,  be  turned  out  of 
possession,  or  be  obliged  to  purchase  their  lands  and  improvements 
on  such  terms  as  the  new  grantee  or  proprietor  might  think  fit  to 
impose ;  so  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  demand  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  his  company  as  highly  unjust  and  impolitic,  in  the 
in&nt  state  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  greatly  injurious  to  your 
petitioners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  the  considertion  at 
first  stipulated  by  the  company,  whenever  their  grant  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  or  otherwise  authenticated  by  the  supreme 
legislature. 

"And,  as  we  are  anxious  to  concur  in  every  respect  with  our 
brethren  of  the  united  Colonies,  for  our  just  rights  and  privileges, 
as  far  as  our  in&nt  settlement  and  remote  situation  will  admit  of, 
we  humbly  expect  and  implore  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  honorable  Convention  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  of  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  ourselves  still  a  part,  and  request  your  kind 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  that  we  may  not  suffer  under  the  rig- 
orous demands  and  impositions  of  the  gentiemen  styling  themselves 
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pjoprietorB^  who,  the  better  to  effect  their  oppressive  designs,  have 
^ven  them  the  color  of  a  law,  enacted  by  a  score  of  men,  artfully 
picked  fipom  the  few  adventurers  who  went  to  see  the  country  last 
summer,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

"And  that  you  would  take  such  measures  as  your  honors,  in  your 
wisdom,  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  restoring  peace  and  har- 
mony to  our  divided  settlement ;  or,  if  your  honors  apprehend  that 
our  case  comes  more  properly  before  the  honorable  the  General 
Congress,  that  you  would,  in  your  goodness,  recommend  the  same 
to  your  worthy  delegates,  to  espouse  it  as  the  cause  of  the  colony. 
And  your  petitioners,  &c." 

Clark  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  legislature  of  his  native  State 
would  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  election  of  delegates 
from  the  frontiers,  but  hoping  nevertheless  to  effect  his  object, 
such  a  recogmtion  of  the  Virginia  claim  to  Kentucky  as  would 
insure  her  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  stations,  he  and  his  companion 
took  the  southern  route  by  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  after  suffer- 
ing agonies  from  "  scald  feet,"  at  length  reached  their  destination, 
only  to  lea-m  that  the  Assembly  had  adjourned.  This  of  course 
e^used  a  delay  in  part  of  their  proceedings,  but  the  keen-witted 
soldier  saw  t^at  before  the  legislature  met  again,  he  might,  by 
proper  steps,  effect  much  that  he  wished  to ;  he  lost  no  time,  there- 
fore, in  waiting  upon  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  and  explaining 
to  him  the  capabilities,  the  dangers,  the  wishes,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  settlers  in  the  far  west — asked  for  a  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life,  gunpowder.  The  governor  was  favorably  disposed, 
and  gave  Clark  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Council,  being  himself 
sick,  and  unable  to  go  with  him  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  that  time. 

But  the  Council  were  very  cautious,  and  while  they  would  lend  the 
powder,  if  Clark  would  be  answerable  for  it,  and  pay  for  its  trans- 
portation, they  dared  not,  until  the  Assembly  had  recognized  the 
Kentucky  stations  as  within  Virginia,  do  more.  Clark  presented, 
and  %gain  presented  the  impossibility  of  his  conveying  the  powder 
to  so  great  a  distance,  through  a  country  swarming  with  foes.  The 
Council  listened  patiently,  but  dared  not  run  any  risk.  An  order 
Vas  issued  for  the  powder  on  the  terms  proposed,  but  the  inflexible 
pionqer  would  have  none  of  it,  and  inclosing  the  order  again  to  the 
Council,  told  them,  that  since  Virginia  would  not  aid  her  children, 
they  must  look  elsewhere — ^that  a  land  not  worth  defending  was 
not  worth  claiming,  -of  course — ^and  so  he  bade  them  good-bye. 
17 
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These  intimations  wei*e  not  to  be  overlooked ;  the  whole  matter 
was  again  weighed  in  the  Council,  and  probably  the  governor's 
advice  taken,  after  which,  upon  the  28d  of  August,  an  order  was 
issued  for  placing  the  ammunition  required  at  Pittsbui^h,  sub- 
ject to  Major  Clark's  order,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"Kentucki."* 

One  of  his  objects  being  thus  in  the  main  accomplished,  Clark 
prepared  himself  to  urge  the  suit  of  the  Transylvania  colonists  be- 
fore the  legislature  when  it  should  meet  in  the  fall,  having  first 
written  to  his  friends  at  the  west  that  powder  was  waiting  them 
at  Pittsburgh,  which  they  must  manage  to  get  down  the  riven 
When  the  Assembly  met,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Henderson  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  proceeded  to 
lay  before  it  the  whole  question  of  proprietorship  in  the  Kentucky 
purchase  from  the  £J^grokees.  The  contest  must  have  been  one  of 
considerable  severity,  for  it  was  not  till  December  7, 1776,  that  the 
success  of  the  delegates  appointed  in  June  was  made  certain  by  the 
erection  of  the  region  in  dispute,  together  with  all  that  now  forms 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  into  a  county  of  that  name.  His  second 
great  aim  secured,  (and  he  probably  considered  it  so  before  the  actual 
passage  of  the  law,)  Clark  and  his  associate  were  on  the  point  of 
returning  at  once  to  the  frontier,  by  the  southern  route,  when  they 
fortunately  heard  that  their  gunpowder  still  lay  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  truth  was  that  Clark's  letter  to  his  western  ^friends  had  mis- 
carried. At  once  the  envoys  determined  to  go  back  by  way  of  the 
Ohio,  and  see  their  five  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition  safe  to  the 
stations  themselves. 

When  they  reached  Pittsburgh,  they  learned  that  many  Jndiws, 
it  was  thought  with  hostile  intentions,  were  lurking  thereabouts, 
who  would  probably  follow  them  down  the  river;  but  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  no  matter  what  dangers  threatened,  so  with  seven  boat- 
men, the  two  delegates  embarked  upon  the  Ohio,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  safely  Limestone  creek,  where  Maysville  has  been  since 
built.  Setting  their  boat  adrift,  lest  it  should  attract  attention, 
they  concealed  their  treasure,  as  they  best  could,  along  the  banks 
of  the  creek,  and  started  for  Harrodsburg,  to  procure  a  convoy.  On 
the  way  they  heard  of  Colonel  Todd  as  being  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  band  of  men ;  Jones  and  five  of  the  boatmen  i^mained  to 
join  this  party,  and  return  with  it  for  the  powder,  while  Clark  and 


*  Butler,  second  edition,  4SS,  gires  the  order. 
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the  other  two  pushed  forward  to  the  Kentucky.  Jones  and  Todd 
having  met,  turned  their  steps  toward  the  Ohio,  but  were  suddenly 
attacked  on  the  25tb  of  December,  near  the  Blue  Licks,  by  a  party 
of  natives,  who  had  struck  Clark's  trail,  were  defeated,  and  Jones, 
with  two  others,  were  killed.*  Clark,  however,  reached  Harrods- 
burg  in  safety,  and  a  party  was  sent  thence,  which'  brought  the  gun- 
powder to  the  forts. 

The  year  1776  might  be  said  to  have  passed  without  any  serious 
1777.]  injury  to  the  colonists  from  the  various  ladian  tribes, 
althongh  it  was  clear  that  those  tribes  were  to  be  looked  on  as 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  with  the 
mother  country.  Through  the  west  and  north-west,  where  the 
agents  of  England  could  act  to  the  greatest  advantage,  dissatisfac- 
tion spread  rapidly.  The  nations  nearest  the  Americans  found 
themselves  pressed  upon  and  harassed  by  the  more  distant  bands, 
and  through  the  whole  winter  of  1776-77,  rumors  were  flying  along 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  of  coming  troubles.  Nor 
were  the  people  of  New  York  less  disturbed  in  their  minds,  the 
settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  standing  in 
continual  dread  of  incursion. f  No  incursion,  however,  took  place 
during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1777 ;  though  why  the  blow  was 
delayed  cannot  well  be  known  until  Great  Britain  has  magna- 
nimity enough  to  unveil  her  past  acts,  and,  acknowledging  her 
follies  and  sins,  show  the  world  the  various  steps  to  that  union 
of  the  savages  against  her  foes,  which  her  noble  Chatham  denounced 
as  a  "disgrace,"  and  "deep  and  deadly  sin." 

That  blow  was  delayed,  however;  and,  alas!  was  struck  at 
length,  after,  and  as  if  in  retaliation  for  one  of  those  violent  acts  of 
wrong,  which  must  at  times  be  expected  from  a  frontier  people. 
Cornstalk  was  the  leading  chieftain  of  the  Scioto  Shawanese ;  a 
man  whose  energy,  courage^i^and  good  sense,  placed  him  among  the 
veiy  foremost  of  the  native  heroes  of  this  land.  This  truly  great 
man,  who  was  himself  for  peace,  but  who  found  all  his  neighbors, 
and  even  those  of  his  own  tribe,  stirred  up  to  war  by  the  agents  of 
England,  went  over  to  the  Americcin  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Eanawha,  in  order  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Captain  Arbnckle,  who  commanded  there,  and  with  whom  he  was 


*  Clark's  aocoant  in  Dillon'e  Indiana,  12S. 
fJonraal  of  the  Old  Congress — Stone,  &«. 
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acquainted.  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1777*  Th^  Ameri- 
cans knowing  the.Shawanese  to  be  inclining  to  the  enemy,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  retain  Cornstalk  and  I^edhawi^  a 
younger  chief  of  note,  who  was  with  him,  and  make  them  hostage 
for  the  good  conduct  of  their  people.  The  old  warrior,  acco;rdingly, 
after  he  had  finished  his  statement  of  the  position  he  wfis  in,  and 
the  necessity  under  which  he  and  his  friends  would  be  of  "  going 
with  the  stream,"  unless  the  Long-Knives  could  protect  them,  found 
that,  in  seeking  counsel  and  safety,  he  had  walked  into  a  Ixap,  and 
was  fast  there.  However,  h^  folded  his  arms,  and  with  Indian 
calmness,  waited  the  issi^e. 

The  next  morning,  from  the  ppposite  shore  was  h^Ard  an  Indi|^i 
hail,  kuo>yn  to  be  from  Ellinipsico,  the  son  of  Cornstalk.  The 
Americans  brought  him  also  into  their  toils  as  a  hostage,  and  were 
thankful  that  they  had  thus  secured  to  themselves  peace;  a?  if 
iniquity  and  deception  ever  secured  that  first  condition  of  all  good ! 
Another  day  rolled  by,  and  the  three  ^aptiyes  sat  waiting  what  tin^e 
would  bring.  On  the  third  day,  two  savages  who  were  unknown 
to  the  whites,  shot  one  of  the,  white  hunters,  toward  eyeninjg. 
Instantly  the  dead  man's  comrades  raised  the  cry,  "  Kill  the  red 
dogs  in  the  fort.*'  Arbuckle  tried  to  stop  them,  but  they  ^ere  nien 
of  blood,  and  their  wrath  was  up.  The  Captain's  own  life  i?7f^s 
threatened  if  he  offered  any  hindrance.  They  rushed  to  the  hou^ 
where  the  captives  were  confined,  Cornstalk  n^et  them  at  the  door, 
and  fell,  pierced  with  seven  bullets;  his  son  and  Bedhawk  died 
also,  less  calmly  than  their  veteran  companion,  and  more  p$^inf\;lly. 
Prom  that  hour,  peace  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.* 

But  this  treacheiy  closed  by  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  no  degree  caused,  or  excuses  the  after  steps  of  the  British 
agents ;  for  almost  at  the  moment  when  Cornstalk  was  dying  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  there  wfis  a  congress  gathering  at  Oswe^^o, 
under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Johnson,  "to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  a  Bostonian;"  in  other  wcfrds,  to  arrange  finally  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  against  the  devoted  rebels  by 
Christian  brethren  and  their  heathen  allies. 

In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  Indian  hostilities  had  b^n  unceas- 
ing: 

J'rom  Clark's  journal,  it  appears  that  on  the  6th,  7th,  18th  and 


*  Doddridge,  287.— Withers'  Bord^  Wwfare,  .151. 
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2gtli  of  ifaTch;  on  the  7fli,  24tli  and  29th  of  April;  on  the  28d  and 
Sffttx  of  May;  on  the  22d  of  June;  on  the  25th  of  August;  and  on 
the  Ilth  of  September,  predatory  attacks  were  made,  and  murders 
committed  by  the  IndiiniB  in  all  the  settlements  and  around  the  forts 
and  block-houses. 

At  times,  the  stations  were  assicdled  by  large  bodies  of  savages ; 
at  times,  single  settlers  were  picked  off  by  single,  skulking  foes. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  aWay ;  the  cornfields  remained 
uncultivated ;  the  numbei^s  of  the  whites  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  froth  the  older  settlements  little  or  no  aid  came  to  the  frontier 
stations^,  until  Col.  Bowinan,  in  August,  1777,  came  from  Virginia 
with  one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  time  of  suffering  and  distress 
through  all  the  colonies,  which  Was  in  most  of  them  bravely  borne ; 
but  hone  suffered  more,  or  showed  ilnore  courage  and  fortitude, 
than  the  settlers  of  the  West  Their  conduct  has  excited  less  ad- 
miration out  of  their  own  section  than  that  of  Marion,  and  men 
like  him,  because  their  struggles  had  tess  apparent  connectioti  with 
the  great  cause  of  American  independence.  But  who  shall  say 
what  would  have  become  of  thi^  riesistance  of  the  colonies,  had 
Ehgla!nd  b^cin  able  to  pour  from  Caiiada  her  troops  upon  the  rear 
of  the  rebels,  assisted,  vLb  she  would  have  been,  by  fill  the  Indian 
nations?  It  may  have  been  the  contests  before  the  stations  of 
Kentucky,  and  Clark's  bold  incursions  into  Blinois,  and  against 
Vincennes,  which  femed  the  oft-tottering  fortunes  of  the  great 
stiiiggle. 

iut  whfitever  may  be  thought  ot  this,  very  many  incidents  of 
Wetfterti  hififtoiy  present  a'  most  pictui'esque  and  touching  (Character, 
dnring  the  period  that  elapsed  from  1777  to  1780,  Time  has  not  yet 
so  niellowed  their  features  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  romance  pre- 
cisely ;  btit  th6  essence  of  romance  is  in  them.  In  illustration, 
one  or  two  of  these  incidents,  femiliar  enough  in  the  West,  but 
still  worthy  of  repetition,  will  be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in  those  and  later  times? 
vrjys  General  James  Ray.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  proved  himself 
able  to  outrun  the  best  of  the  ]^dian  warriors ;  and  it  was  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age  that  he  performed  the  service,  for  a  dis- 
fr^)3sed  gafrison,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  was  in  the 
^nter  of  1776-77,  a  winter  of  starViErtion.  Bay  lived  at  BEarrods- 
txfrg,  which,  like  the  other  stations',  t^as  destitute  of  com.  The^e 
li'as  game  enough  in  the  woods  around,  btrt  there  were  also  JEndians 
more  than  enough,  tod  had  the  sound  of  a  gun  been  heard  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  a  station,  it  would  have  insured  the  death  of  Hie 
one  who  discharged  it.  Under  these  circumstances.  Bay  resolved 
to  hunt  at  a  distance.  There  was  one  horse  left  of  a  drove  of  forty, 
which  Major  M'Gary  had  brought  to  the  West;  an  old  horse,  faith- 
ful and  strong,  but  not  fitted  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  forest. 
Ray  took  this  solitary  animal,  and  before  day  dawn,  day  by  day, 
and  week  by  week,  rode  noiselessly  along  the  runs  and  rivers  until 
he  was  far  enough  to  hunt  with  safety ;  then  he  killed  his  game, 
and  by  night,  or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  retraced  his  steps. 
And  thus  the  garrison  lived  by  the  daring  labors  of  this  stripling 
of  seventeen.  Older  hunters  tried  his  plan,  and  were  discovered ; 
but  he,  by  his  sagacity,  boldness,  care,  and  skill,  safely  pursued  his 
disinterested  and  dangerous  employment,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
stantly avoiding  the  peiils  that  beset  him.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Boone,  or  any  one,  ever  showed  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  a 
superior  woodsman  than  did  Bay  through  that  winter. 

K  any  one  did,  however,  it  waa  surely  Benjamin  Logan,  in  the 
spring  of  that  same  year.  Logan  crossed  the  mountains  with  Hen- 
derson, in  1775,  and  was  of  course  one  of  the  oldest  settlers.  In 
May,  1777,  the  fort  at  which  Logan  lived  was  surrounded  by  Jq- 
dians,  more  than  a  hundred  in  nuniber ;  and  so  silently  had  they 
made  their  approach,  that  the  first  notice  which  the  garrison  had 
of  their  presence  was  a  discharge  of  firearms  upon  some  men  who 
were  guarding  the  women  as  they  milked  the  cows  outside  the 
station.  One  was  killed,  a  second  mortally  wounded,  and  a  third, 
named  Harrison,  disabled.  This  poor  man,  unable  to  aid  himself, 
lay  in  sight  of  the  fort,  where  his  wife,  who  saw  his  condition,  was 
begging  some  one  to  go  to  his  relief.  But  to  attempt  such  a  thing 
seemed  madness;  for  whoever  ventured  from  either  side  into  the 
open  ground,  where  Harrison  lay  writhing  and  groaning,  would 
instantly  become  a  target  for  all  the  sharpshooters  of  the  opposite 
party.  For  some  moments  Logan  stood  it  pretty  well ;  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself,  and  the  poor  woman  who  was  pleading  to  him, 
that  his  duty  required  him  to  remain  within  the  walls  and  let  the 
savages  complete  their  bloody  work.  But  such  a  heart  as  his  was 
too  warm  to  be  long  restrained  by  arguments  and  judicious  expe- 
diency ;  and  suddenly  turning  to  his  men,  he  cried,  "  Come,  boys, 
who's  the  man  to  help  me  in  with  Harrison  V  There  were  brave 
men  there,  but  to  run  into  certain  death  in  order  to  save  a  man 
whom,  after  all,  they  could  not  save — it  was  asking  too  much ;  and 
all  shook  their  heads,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  mad  proposal. 
^'  If ot  on^  I  not  one  of  you  help  a  poor  fellow  to  save  his  scalp  V* 
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*^  Why,  what's  the  goody  captain ;  to  let  the  red  rascals  mi  us  wont 
help  Harrison !"  At  last,  one,  half  inspired  by  Logan's  impetuous 
courage,  agreed  to  go ;  he  could  die  but  once,  he  said,  and  was 
about  as  ready  then  as  he  should  ever  be.  The  gate  was  slightly 
opened,  and  the  two  doomed  men  stepped  out ;  instantly  a  tempest 
of  rifle  balls  opened  upon  them,  and  Logan's  companion,  rapidly 
reasoning  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not  so  ready  to  die  as 
he  had  believed,  bolted  back  into  the  station.  Not  so  his  noble- 
hearted  leader.  Alone,  through  that  tempest,  he  sprang  forward 
to  where  the  wounded  man  lay,  and  while  his  hat,  hunting-shirt, 
and  hair  were  cut  and  torn  by  the  ceaseless  shower,  he  lifted  his 
comrade  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  regained  the  fort  without  a 
scratch. 

But  this  rescue  of  a  fellow-being,  though  worthy  of  record  in 
immortal  verse,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  this  same  Benja- 
min Logan  did  soon  after.  The  Indians  continued  their  siege ;  still 
they  made  no  impression,  but  the  garrison  were  running  short  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  none  could  be  procured  except  by  crossing 
the  mountains.  To  do  this,  the  neighboring  forest  must  be  passed, 
thronging  with  LidianSy  and  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles  ac- 
complished along  a  path  every  portion  of  which  might  be  waylaid, 
and  at  last  the  fort  must  be  re-entered  with  the  articles  so  much 
needed.  Surely,  if  ever  an  enterprise  seemed  hopeless,  it  was  this 
one,  and  yet  the  thing  must  be  tried.  Logan  pondered  the  matter 
carefully ;  he  calculated  the  distance,  not  less  than  four  hundred 
miles  in  and  back ;  he  estimated  the  aid  from  other  quarters ;  and 
in  the  silence  of  night  asked  wisdom  and  guidance  from  God.  Nov 
did  he  ask  in  vain ;  wisdom  was  given  him.  At  night,  with  two 
picked  companions,  he  stole  from  the  station,  every  breath  hushed. 
The  summer  leaves  were  thick  above  them,  and,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  care  and  skill,  Logan  guided  his  followers  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  run  to  run,  unseen  by  the  savages,  who  dreamed  not, 
probably,  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking.  Quickly,  but  mos*: 
cautiously,  pushing  eastward,  walking  forly  or  fifty  miles  a  day, 
the  three  woodsmen  passed  onward  till  the  Cumberland  range  wa } 
in,  sight ;  then,  avoiding  the  Gap,  which  they  supposed  would  be 
watched  by  Indians,  over  those  rugged  hills,  where  man  had  never 
climbed  before,  they  forced  their  way  with  untiring  energy,  and  a 
rapidity  to  us,  degenerate  as  we  are,  inconceivable. 

The  mountains  crossed,  and  the  valley  of  the  Holston  reached, 
iLogan  procured  his  ammunition,  and  then  turned  alone  on  his 
homeward  track,  leaving  his  two  companions,  with  full  directions, 
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to  follow  him  more  slowly  wiUi  the  lead  and  powder.  He  returned 
before  them,  because  he  wished  to  revive  the  hopes  of  Mb*  little 
garrison  in  the  wilderness,  numbering  as  it  did,  in  his  absence, 
only  ten  men,  and  they  without  the  means  of  defense.  He  feared 
they  would  yield,  if  he  delayed  an  hour;  so  back,  Bke  a  chamois,  , 

he  sped  over  those  broken  and  precipitous  ranges,  and  actualty  I 

reached  and  re-entered  his  fort  in  ten  days  &om  the  time  he  left  it,  ^ 

safe  and  full  of  hope.  Such  a  spirit  would  have  made  even  Women 
dare  and  do  every  thing,  and  by  his  influence  the  siege  Was  still 
resisted  till  the  ammanition  came  safe  to  hand.  From  May  till 
September  that  little  band  was  thus  beset ;  then  Colonel  Bowman 
relieved  them.  In  the  midst  of  that  summer,  as  George  Rogers 
Clark's  journal  has  it,  "  Lieutenant  Linn  was  married — great  mer- 
riment!" This  was  at  Harrodsburg,  near  by  Logan's  station. 
Such  was  the  frontier  life ! 

It  was  a  trying  year,  1777,  for  those  little  forts  in  the  wildemesar. 
At  the  close  of  it,  three  settlements  only  existed  in  the  interior — 
Harrodsburg,  Boonesborough,  and  Logan's;  and  of  these  thtee 
the  whole  military  population  was  but  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number ! 

Kor  was  it  in  Kentucky  alone  that  the  Indians  were  buBy. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer  constant  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling.  At  this  point, 
the  Zanes  had  settled,  in  1770,  and  here,  in  1774,  Connolly,  or  th^ 
settlers,  by  his  direction,  had  built  a  fort,  called  Fort  Pincastle,*  ^ 

after  the  name  of  the  western  county  of  Virginia.  In  this  a  body 
of  men  was  left  by  Lord  Dunmore,  when  he  made  his  treaty  with 
the  Shawanesct  and  through  the  whole  of  1776  and  1776  it  was 
occupied  by  more  or  fewer  soldiers ;  indeed,  in  those  times  all  men 
were  soldiers,  and  hostility  firoin  the  Indians  daily  anticipated. 
This  fort,  in  1776,  was  called,  in  honor  of  the  eloquent  governor  of 
Virginia,  Fort  Henry,  and  was  the  central  point  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Kanawha. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  word  ftom  friendly  Indifois,  per- 
haps the  Christian  Delawares.  of  th«  Muskingum,  or  pertiaps  from 
Isaac  Zane,  the  brother  of  the  Wheeling  settlers,  reached  General 
Hand,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Pitt,  informing  him  that  a  hutge 
body  of  the  north-western  fadians  was  preparing  to  attack  the 


*  George  B.  Clarke  ifi  said  to  have  planned  it    (American  Pioneer,  ii.,  80S.) 
t  American  AroliiTeB,  Fourth  SerieSi  ii.,  1189. 
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poets  of  the  upper  Ohio.  These  news  were  quickly  spread  abroad, 
and  all  were  watching  where  the  blow  would  come. 

On  the  evening  of  September  26thy  smoke  wad  seen  by  those 
near  Wheeling,  down  the  river,  and  was  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  burning  of  the  block-house  at  Grave  creek,  and  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  taking  the  alarm,  betook  themselves  to  the  fort.  With- 
in its  walls  were  forty-two  fighting  men,  of  various  ages  and  ^fts ; 
these  were  well  supplied  with  guns,  both  rifles  and  muskets,  but 
had  only  a  scant  supply  of  gun  powder;  as  the  event  proved.  The 
night  of  the  26th  passed  without  alarm,  but  when  very  early  upon 
the  27th,  two  men,  who  were  sent  out  for  horses,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  settlements  near  by,  had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
they  met  a  party  of  sii  savages,  by  whom  one  of  them  was  shot. 

The  commandant  of  the  post,  Colonel  Shepherd,  learning  from 
the  survivor  that  there  were  but  six  of  the  assailants,  sent  a  party 
of  fifteen  men  to  see  to  them.  These  were  suffered  to  march  after 
the  six,  who  seem  to  have  been  meant  merely  for  a  decoy,  until 
they  were  within  the  Indian  lines,  when,  suddenly,  in  front,  be- 
hind, and  on  every  side,  the  painted  warriors  showed  themselves. 
The  little  band  fonght  bravely  against  incalculable  odds,  but  of  the 
fiifteen,  three  only  escaped,  and  they  by  means  of  the  brush  and 
logs  which  were  in  the  corn-field  where  the  skirmish  took  place. 
As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  first  band  was  lieen  at  the  fort,  thir- 
teen others  rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  shared  their  iate.  Then, 
and  it  was  not  yet  sunrise,  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  disposed  in 
somewhat  martial  order,  appeared  regularly,  to  invest  the  devoted 
fi>rt.  There  were  nearly  four  hundred  of  them,  and  of  the  defenders, 
but  twelve  men  and  boys;  unless  indeed,  the  women  are  counted,  ihdn 
whom  none  were  braver  or  calmer  wUhin  the  walls  of  that  lUUe  fortress. 

The  Indians  were  led,  as  was  supposed,  by  Simon  Qirty,  who  was 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  British,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  aid 
of  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  frontier  mien,  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 

Port  Henry  stood  immediately  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  ereeic,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  steep  river  hill,  with  which  every  traveler  iii  tite 
west  is  acquainted,  were  twenty  or  thirty  log  huts.  When  GRrty 
led  his  red  troops  against  the  fort,  he  at  once  took  possession  of  the 
houses  of  the  ^lage,  as  a  safe  and  ready-made  Kne  of  attack,  and 
from  the  window  of  one  of  the  caMns,  called  upon  the  little  garri- 
son to  surrender  to  King  George,  and  promised  abBolutico  to  all 
who  would  do  so.  Gol.  Sbephet^  answered  at  onee  tiiait  they  would 
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neither  desert  or  yield ;  and  when  Girty  recommenced  his  eloquence, 
a  shot  from  some  impatient  listener  suddenly  stopped  his  moath. 

Then  commenced  the  siege.  It  was  just  sunrise  in  the  valley, 
through  which  the  quiet  river  flowed  as  peacefully  as  if  war  was 
never  known.  A  calm,  warm,  bright  September  day— one  of 
those  days  most  lovely  among  the  many  pleasant  ones  of  a  year  in 
the  Ohio  valley.  And  from  sunrise  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
night  of  that  day,  the  hundreds  of  besiegers  and  units  of  besieged, 
about  and  within  Fort  Henry,  ceased  not  to  load  and  discharge 
musket  or  rifle  till  it  was  too  hot  to  hold. 

About  noon  the  fire  of  the  assailants  slackened,  and  then,  as 
powder  was  scarce  in  the  fort,  and  it  was  remembered  that  a  keg 
was  concealed  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  some  sixty  yards  dis- 
tant, it  was  determined  to  make  an  eflEbrt  to  obtain  it.  When  the 
question  "Who  will  go?  '*  was  proposed,  however,  so  many  com- 
petitors appeared,  that  time  was  wasted  in  adjusting  the  claims  to 
what  was  almost  sure  death.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  given  by  Mr. 
Qeorge  S.  McKieman,  from  whom  the  whole  account  is  derived. 

"At  this  crisis  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas 
Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
execute  the  service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that 
it  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her 
petition  in  terms  of  redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives  failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her 
heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally  represented  to  her  that  either  of  the 
young  men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fieetness  and  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the 
work  successfully.  She  replied  that  the  danger  which  would  attend 
the  enterprise  was  the  identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her 
services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no  soldier's  life  should 
be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that,  if  she  were  to  fall,  the  loss 
would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted,  and  the 
gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested 
the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the 
village.  It  was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed 
the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house ;  but  seized,  perhaps 
with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a  woman's  life 
was  not  worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other 
unexplained  motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molesta- 
tion. When  she  reappeared  with  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  In- 
dians suspecting,  no  doubt,  the  character  of  her  burden,  elevated 
their  firelocks  and  discharged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided 
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toward  the  gate ;  but  the  balls  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fear- 
less girl  reached  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  prize/'* 

The  allies  of  Britain^  finding  rifles  powerless  when  used  against 
well-built  block-houses  and  pickets,  determined  upon  trying  an 
extemporaiy  cannon,  and  having  bound  a  hollow  maple  with 
chains,  having  bored  a  touch  hole,  and  plugged  up  one  end,  they 
loaded  it  liberally  and  leveled  it  at  the  gate  of  the  impregnable 
castle.  It  was  now  evening,  and  the  disappointed  Wvandots 
gathered  about  their  artillery,  longing  to  see  its  loading  of  stones 
open  to  them  the  door  of  the  American  citadel.  The  match  was 
applied ;  bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  the  cannon  of  Girty 
tore,  maimed,  and  killed  his  copper-colored  kinsfolk,  but  hurt  no 
one  else. 

During  that  night  many  of  the  assailants  withdrew  disheartened. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  flfteen  men  came  from  Cross  creek  to 
the  aid  of  Fort  Henry,  and  forty-one  from  Short  creek.  Of  these, 
all  entered  the  fort  except  Major  McCoUoch,  the  leader  of  the 
Short  creek  volunteers,  who  was  separated  from  his  men,  and  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives.  His  escape  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
McKiernan : 

^'  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  his  reputation  as  an 
Indian  hunter  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  white 
man  on  the  north-western  border.  He  had  participated  in  so  many 
renconters,  that  almost  every  warrior  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
his  person.  Among  the  Indians  his  name  was  a  word  of  terror; 
they  cherished  against  him  feelings  of  the  most  frenzied  hatred, 
and  there  was  not  a  Mingo  or  Wyandot  chief  before  Fort  Henry 
who  would  not  have  given  the  lives  of  twenty  of  his  warriors  to  se- 
cure to  himself  the  living  body  of  Major  McColloch.  When,  there- 
fore, tiie  man  whom  they  had  long  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of 
their  vengeance,  appeared  in  their  midst,  they  made  almost  superhu- 
man efibrts  to  acquire  possession  of  his  person.  The  fleetness  of  Mr. 
McCoUoch's  well-trained  steed  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  his 
enemies,  who,  with  flying  strides,  moved  on  in  pursuit.  At  length 
the  hunter  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
darted  along  the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Short  creek. 

*^  A  ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  that  direction  brought  him 
suddenly  in  contact  with  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  returning  to 
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their  csitnp  from  ai  marauding  excursion  to  MadoH's  Bottom,  oti  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill.  This  party  being  too  formidable  in  num- 
bers to  encounter  single-handed,  the  inajor  turned  his  horse  about, 
and  rode  over  his  own  trace,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  other 
avenue  to  escape.  A  few  paces  only  of  his  countermarch  had  beett 
made,  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  his  original  pursuers, 
who  had,  by  this  time  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  third  party 
was  discovered  pressing  up  the  hill  directly  on  his  right.  He  was 
no'V^  completely  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  wad 
almost  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  de- 
scent, with  Wheeling  creek  at  its  base, 

The  imminence  of  his  danger  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  reflect 
on  his  situation.  In  an  instant  he  decided  upon  his  course.  Sup- 
porting his  n&e  in  his  left  hand,  and  carefully  adjusting  his  reins 
with  the  other,  he  urged  his  hoise  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  aii<f 
then  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  mometnt 
the  noble  steed,  still  bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice.  McColloch  immediately  dashed  aicross  the 
creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians."* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  take  the  fort  fruitless,  the  Indies  killed 
all  the  stock,  including  more  than  three  hundred  cattle,  burned 
houses  and  fences,  aftd  destroyed  every  article  of  furniture. 

Of  the  forty-two  men  who  had  been  in  the  fort,  twenty-five  were 
killed,  all  ovUside  of  the  wall$y  arid  of  the  savages,  probably  one  hun- 
dt^  perished. 
.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  thcT  first  rfege  of  Fort  Henry  herd 
detailed,t  are  referred  by  some  of  the  early  historians  of  the  we^t 
to  the  second  siege  of  that  fort,  in  1782.  The  story  of  the  wooden 
cannon  liiade  by  the  Indians,  arid  the  ^^  gunpowder  exploit,"  ax*e 
especially  referred  to  that  period.  In  regard  to  the  latter  incident- 
there  iB  a  foTther  difficulty  arising,  from  the  fact  that  another 
claimant  fol*  the  honor  of  the  exploit  has  appeared.  The  statement 
of  Mrs.  Orugei^,  made  in  1849^,  affirm«  that  at  the  attack  ori  Fort 
Henry,  in  1782,  of  which  she  was  at  thart  time  an  irimate,  Wtm 
Molly  Scott,  ran  from  t^e  house  of  Colonel  Zane  to  the  fort,  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  ifunpovrder  for  thie  u«e  of  those  who  wer^ 
defending  it    She  avers,  that  she  herself  assisted  in  placing  the 


« American  Pioneer,  toL  ii.  p.  812. 

t  The  ftuthorityliere  foUoired  is  that  of  the  American  Pioneer.  Withers,  in  his  border- 
wwrfkre,  present*  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  iLrst  siege,  av  here  giTen,  in  1782. 
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p^^der  IzL  Molly  Scott's  apron ;  imd  affirms  th^  Elizabeth  Zaae 
ivas  not  then  at  Wheeling*"*" 

There  10  a  further  difficulty  in  the  conflicting  atatements  made  in 
Sj^gard  to  the  presence  of  Simon  O^irty,  at  that  siege.  fT.  B.  Cr^g, 
Esq.,  whose  accuracy  is  unquestioned,  says :  ^^  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1778,  Simon  Girty,  Alexander  McEIee,  and  Matthew  Elliott,  made 
their  escape  from  Pittsburgh,  and  ever  after  were  active  agents  of 
the  British  govemtment,  and  exercised  much  influence  with  the 
Indians  against  t^e  United  States."  If  the  date  here  assigned  to 
the  flight  of  Girty  and  his  companions  is  correct,  it  necessarily 
contradicts  the  statenieiit  that  bp  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Wheelings  in  1777. 

As  Girty's  nanie  is  associated  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Indian 
wars  of  that  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
his  origin  Mid  biatorjr. 

The  father  of  Girty,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  ye^r  1740.  He  was  a  man 
of  bad  character  and  dissolute  habits.  nHc  h^  four  90ns,  Thomas, 
Simon,  George,  and  James.  It  is  said  he  was  murdered  by  the 
paran;ioar  of  his  wife,  who  afterward  married  her,  and  removed 
TjFith  h^  about  1754,  to  the  eiKtreme  frontier.  There  the  whole 
£@Lmily  were  tak;en  by  the  Ifidiansj  and  the  ^tep-fath^r  was  burned 
before  the  eyes  of  his  family.  Of  the  remaining  members,  Thomas 
was  rescued  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  in  the  Kittanning  expedition, 
and  the  rest  were  ransomed  at  various  times  from  1758  to  1765, 
but  only  the  mother  and  Bin^on  i^turned. 

George  Girty  was  adapted  by  the  D^awajc^g,  a^d .  poAtinued  with 
^em  until  his  death,  ^e  became  a  perfect  savt^e^  and  adopted 
e^ptirely  the  msin^erB  qf  the  Indians.  To  consummate  cunning,  he 
^ded  the  most  fearless  intrepidity.  E[e  foi:\ght  in  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasaoiut,  Blue  Licj^,  and  Sandusjcy,  and  gained  himself 
much  distinction  for  skill  and  bravery.  In  his  latter  years  he  gave 
himself  up  to  intemperance  Si,nd  died  dru^  abAut  1818,  on  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Jam^  Girty  fell  into  the  hands  qf  the  fll^a^yype^  ^ho  adopted 
him  as  a  son*  As  he  approached  m^uihood  he  became  dextrous  in 
^1  the  arts  of  savf^ge  life.  To  the  most  saii^guina^  spirit  he  added 
^  the  vices  pf  the  depraved  froJiatier  m<^n,  with  whom  he  frequently 
ajf^op^t^d.  It  is  i9pi;e.9Afited  t^at  he  p|(e^  yipit^d  IS^entuoky  at  the 
i^e  of  its  fif^t  settlem^nl^  and  ;nc#ny  of  tl^e  ii^iabjita^nts  felt  the 
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effects  of  his  courage  and  cruelty.  Neither  age  nor  sex  found 
mercy  at  his  hand.  His  delight  was  in  carnage.  When  unable  to 
walk  in  consequence  of  disease,  he  laid  low  with  his  hatchet  captive 
women  and  children  who  came  within  his  reach.  Traders  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  say,  so  furious  was  he,  that  he  would  not  have 
turned  on  his  heel  to  save  a  prisoner  from  the  flames.  lEs  pleasure 
was  to  see  new  and  refined  tortures  inflicted,  and  to  perfect  this 
gratification  he  frequently  gave  directions.  To  this  barbarian  are 
to  be  attributed  many  of  the  cruelties  charged  on  his  brother 
Simon.    Yet  this  monster  was  caressed  by  Elliott  and  Proctor. 

Thomas  Girty  alone,  of  the  sons,  returned  to  civilized  life.  He 
was  one  of  Brady's  spies  in  the  Indian  wars  after  the  revolution, 
and  died,  perhaps  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820. 

Simon  Girty  was  the  most  notorious  of  the  family.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  Senecas.  but  returned  with  his  mother  to  the  settle- 
ments, after  his  release.  He  joined  the  army  under  Lord  Dunmore, 
in  1774,  and  in  that  campaign  was  the  companion  of  Simon 
Kenton,  sleeping,  as  he  said,  often  under  the  same  blanket.  At 
the  revolution,  he  sought  a  commission  in  the  continental  army, 
was  refused,  and  with  McEee  and  Elliott,  who  were  dissatisfied  for 
the  same  reason,  left  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  joined  the 
Indians.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  a 
relentless  barbarian,  and  his  name  was  associated  with  every  thing 
cruel  and  fiend-like.  This  impression  was  in  part  erroneous.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  fSstct  susceptible  of  proof,  that  through  his  importu- 
nities, many  prisoners  were  saved  from  death.  His  influence 
among  the  Indians  was  great,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  merciful,  it 
was  generally  in  his  power  to  protect  the  imploring  captive. 

His  reputation  was  that  of  an  honest  man.  In  the  payment  of 
his  debts  he  was  scrupulously  exact;  knowing  and  duly  appreciating 
integrity,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  last  cent.  It  is  stated 
that  on  one  occasion  he  sold  his  horse,  rather  than  incur  the  odium 
of  violating  his  promise.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  rum.  Nothing 
could  afford  him  more  joy  than  a  keg  of  this  beverage.  When 
intoxicated,  in  abuse  he  was  indiscriminate,  sparing  neither  friends 
nor  foes.  Then  it  was  he  had  no  compassion  in  his  heart.  Although 
much  disabled  by  rheumatism,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
rode  to  his  hunting  grounds  in  pursuit  of  game.  Suffering  the 
most  excruciating  pains  he  often  boasted  of  his  warlike  spirit,  and 
it  was  his  constant  wish  that  he  might  breathe  his  last  in  battle. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  gratified,  for  it  is  said  he  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  Johnston's  mounted  men  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
This,  however,  is  not  certain. 
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But)  notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them  during  1777,  the  pioneers  of  the  West  held  steadily 
to  their  purposes,  and  those  of  Kentucky  being  now  a  component 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  proceeded  to  exercise  their  civil 
privileges,  and,  in  April,  elected  John  Todd  and  Richard  Callaway, 
burgesses,  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State. 
Early  in  the  following  September,  the  first  court  was  held  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  Col.  Bowman,  who,  as  had  arrived  from  the 
settlements  in  August,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regular  military 
organization  which  had  been  commenced  the  March  previous. 
Thus,  within  herself,  feeble  as  she  was,  Kentucky  was  organizing, 
and  George  Rogers  Clark,  her  chief  spirit,  that  had  represented  her 
beyond  the  mountains  the  year  before,  was  meditating  another  trip 
to  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  bolder  and  more 
decided  measure  than  any  yet  proposed. 

He  understood  the  whole  game  of  the  British.  He  saw  that  it 
was  through  their  possession  of  Detroit,  Yincennes,  Kaskaskia, 
and  the  other  western  posts — ^which  gave  them  easy  and  constant 
access  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west — ^that  the  British 
hoped  to  effect  such  an  union  of  the  wild  men  as  would  annihilate 
the  frontier  fortresses.  He  knew  that  the  Delawares  were  divided 
in  feeling,  and  the  Shawanese  but  imperfectly  united  in  favor  of 
England,  ever  since  the  murder  of  Cornstalk.  He  was  convinced, 
that  could  the  British  in  the  north-west  be  defeated  and  expelled, 
the  natives  might  be  easily  awed  or  bribed  into  neutrality,  and  by 
spies  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  who  were  absent  from  April  20th, 
to  June  22d,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  an  enterprise  against  the 
niinois  settlements  might  easily  succeed. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  he  left  Harrods- 
burg for  the  East,  and  reached  the  capital  of  Virginia,  November 
the  6th.  Opening  his  mind  to  no  one,  he  watched  with  care  the 
state  of  feeling  among  those  in  power,  waiting  the  proper  moment 
to  present  his  scheme.  Fortunately,  while  he  was  upon  his  road, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  and  hope  was 
again  predominant  in  the  American  councils.  When,  therefore, 
the  western  soldier,  on  the  10th  of  December,  broke  the  subject  of 
his  proposed  expedition  against  the  forts  on  the  distant  Mississippi, 
to  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  still  govomor,  he  met  with  a  favorable 
hearing,  and  though  doubts  and  fears  arose  by  degrees,  yet  so  well 
digested  were  his  plans,  that  he  was  able  to  meet  each  objection, 
and  remove  every  seeming  impossibility. 

Already  the  necessity  of  seearing  the  western  posts  had  been 
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presented  to  the  conaidecatioQ  of  Oongreas ;  as  early  as  April  29th, 
1776,  the  committee  on  Indian  AflTairs  were  instructed  to  report 
upon  the  possibility  of  taking  Detroit ;  *  and  again,  upon  the  20th 
(^  November,  1777,  a  report  was  made  to  that  body,  in  which  this 
necessity  was  urged,  and  also  the  need  that  existed,  of  taking  some 
measure  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  among 
the  frontier  inhabitants.f  Three  Commissioners,  also,  were  chosen 
to  go  to  Port  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
the  frontier  difficulties,  and  doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure  all 
the  whites  to  the  American  cause,  to  cultivate  the  finendship  of  the 
gi^ftwftpeae  and  Delawares,  and  to  concert  with  General  Hand,  some 
measures  for  pushing  the  war  westward,  so  as  to  obtain  possession 
of  Detroit  and  other  posts.  General  Washington  was  also  requested 
to  send  Colonel  William  Crawford,  an  old  pioneer,  to  take  active 
command  in  the  West;  and  he  accordingly  left  head-quarters  upon 
the  25th.  All  this  ended  in  nothing,  but  it  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  Clark's  views,  and  aided,  we  may  suppose,  in  convincing 
those  who  ruled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion,  that  their  glory  and 
interest,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier  country,  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  the  bold  plan  of  the  founder  of 
Kentucky. 

Clark  having  satisfied  the  Yiiginia  leaders  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
1778.]  plan,  received  on  the  2d  of  January,  two  sets  of  instruc- 
tions— ^the  one  open,  authorizing  him  to  enlist  seven  companies  to 
go  to  Kentucky,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  serve  for  three  months 
from  their  arrival  in  the  West ;  the  others  set  secret,  and  drawn  as 
follows : 

"VBRGrNIA:  Set.  In  Council,  Williamsbubg,  Jan,  2d,  1778. 
^^^Aeuterumt- Colonel  George  Sogers  Clark: 

'^  You  are  to  proceed  with  ajl  convenient  speed,  to  raise  seven 
companies  of  soldiers^  to  consist  of  SSty  men  each,  officered  in  the 
usual  manner;  ^d  armed  most  properly  for  the  enterprise,  and 
with  this  force  attack  the  British  force  at  Kaskasky. 

''It  is  coojectnred  that  th^re  are  mfiny  pieces  pf  cannon  and 
military  stores,  to  considerable  amount  ^t  that  pl^e ;  the  taking 
and  preservation  of  wjiich,  would  be  a  yaluable  acquisition  to  the 
State.    If  you  ftre  so  fortunate,  therefore,  as  to  succeed  in  your 


*  Secret  Jonmals,  1,  i8. 

t  (Hd  Jonr^fJB,  toI.  1L  p.  840. 
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expedition,  ycm  will  take  every  possible  measure  to  secare  the 
artillery  and  stares,  and  whatever  may  advantage  the  State. 

^'For  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  &c.,  down  the 
Ohio,  yon  are  to  apply  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  for 
boats;  and,  daring  the  whole  transaction,  yon  are  to  take  especial 
eare  to  keep  the.  tme  destination  of  your  force  secret ;  its  success 
depends  upon  this.  Orders  are,  therefore,  given  to  Capt  Smith  to 
secure  the  two  men  from  Kaskasky.  Similar  condact  will  be 
proper  in  similar  cases. 

^<  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  show  humanity  to  such  British 
subjects  and  other  persons  as  fall  in  your  hands.  If  the  white 
inhabitants  at  that  post  and  neighborhood  will  give  undoubted 
evidence  of  their  attachment  to  this  State,  (for  it  is  certain  they 
live  within  its  limits,)  by  taking  ihe  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by 
every  other  way  and  means  in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  their  persons  and  property  duly  secured. 
AjBsistance  and  protection  against  all  enemies  whatever,  shall  be 
afforded  them,  and  the  Commonwealth  (^  Virginia  is  pledged  to 
accomplish  it.  But  if  these  people  will  not  accede  to  these  reason- 
able demands,  they  must  feel  the  miseries  of  war,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  that  humanity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  Americans, 
and  which,  it  is  expected,  you  mijl  ever  consider  as  the  rule  of  your 
conduct,  and  from  which  you  are,  in  no  instance,  to  depart. 

^'  The  corps  you  are  to  command,  are  to  i^eceive  the  pti^  and 
allowance  of  militia,  and  to  act  under  the  Uws  and  regulations  of 
this  State  now  in  force,  as  militia.  The  inhabitants  at  this  post 
will  be  informed  by  you,  that  in  case  they  accede  to  the  offers  of 
becoming  citizens  of  tills  Commonwealth,  a  proper  garrison  will  be 
maintained  among  them,  and  every  attention  bestowed  to  render 
their  commerce  beneficial,  the  fSarirest  prospects  being  opened  to  the 
dominions  of  both  France  and  Spain. 

^^It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  ^  post  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it.  Part  of  those  at  Eas- 
kasky  will  \>e  easily  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured,  as 
circumstances  will  make  necessary. 

''You  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  powder 
and  lead  necessary  for  this  expedition.  If  he  can't  supply  it,  the 
person  who  has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brought  from  liTew. 
Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire  by  my  orders,  and 
that  may  be  delivered  you.  Wishing  you  success,  I  am,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

P.  HE2mT.'* 
18 
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With,  these  instructions,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time,  Colonel  Clark,  for  such  was  now 
his  title,  on  the  4th  of  February,  started  for  Pittsburgh.  It  had 
been  thought  best  to  raise  the  troops  needed,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  colonies  were  in  want  of  all  the  soldiers  they  could 
muster  east  of  the  AUeghenies,  to  defend  thems^lve8  against  the 
British  forces.  Clark,  therefore,  proposed  to  enlist  men  about 
Pittsburgh,  while  Major  W.  B.  Smith,  for  the  same  purpose,  went 
to  the  Holston,  and  other  officers  to  other  points.  None  of  them, 
however,  succeeded  as  they  hoped  to ;  at  Pittsburgh,  Clark  found 
great  opposition  to  the  intention  of  carrying  men  away  to  defend 
the  outposts  of  Kentucky,  while  their  own  citadel  and  the  whole 
region  about  it,  were  threatened  by  the  savage  allies  of  England ; 
and  Smith,  though  he  nominally  succeeded  in  raising  four  compa- 
nies, was  unable,  essentially,  to  aid  his  superior  officer  after  all. 
With  three  companies  and  several  private  adventurers,  Clark,  at 
length,  commenced  his  descent  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as 
£Ekr  as  the  Falls,  where  he  took  possession  of,  and  fortified  Corn 
Island,  opposite  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  At  this 
place,  be  appointed  Colonel  Bowman  to  meet  him  with  such 
recruits  as  had  reached  Kentucky  by  the  southern  route,  and  as 
many  men  as  could  be  spared  from  the  stations. 

He  was  joined  on  Corn  Island  by  Captain  Bowman,  and  a  com- 
pany from  Kentucky,  under  Captain  Dillard.  His  principal  officers 
were  Captains  Bowman,  Helm,  Harrod,  Montgomery,  and  Dillard ; 
and  he  daily  expected  a  reinforcement  from  the  Holston  countzy, 
under  Major  Smith,  which  failed.  He  now  disclosed  to  his  troops 
that  their  point  of  destination  was  Kaskaskia,  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try. The  project  met  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  his  men, 
except  the  company  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain  Dillard;  a 
large  part  of  which,  with  the  lieutenant,  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  starting,  the  worthy  captain  had  the  mortification  to  find,  had 
waded  the  river  and  deserted.  They  were  pursued  in  the  morning, 
overtaken  in  the  woods,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  falls,  eight 
taken  back,  and  the  rest  wandered  about  in  the  woods  for  some 
weeks,  where  they  suffered  greater  deprivations  and  hardships  than 
their  comrades  who  had  gone  on  the  expedition,  before  they  got 
shelter  in  a  fort."" 


*  Clark's  Journal— Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  49. 
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Having  waited  until  his  arrangements  were  all  completed,  and 
those  chosen  who  were  to  be  of  the  invading  party,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  daring  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  with  four  companies,  he 
left  his  position  and  fell  down  the  river.  His  plan  was  to  follow 
the  Ohio  as  &r  as  the  fort  known  as  Fort  Massac,  and  thence  to  go 
by  land  direct  to  Kaskaskia.  His  troops  took  no  other  baggage 
than  they  could  carry  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  for  his  success  he 
trusted  entirely  to  surprise.  If  he  lailed,  his  plan  was  to  cross  the 
Mississippi,  and  throw  himself  into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
west  of  that  river.  Before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  received 
two  pieces  of  information,  of  which  he  made  good  use  at  the  pro- 
per time,  by  means  of  which  he  conquered  the  West  without 
bloodshed.  One  of  these  important  items  was  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  colonies ;  this,  at  once,  made  the  American  side 
popular  with  the  French  and  Indians  of  Illinois  and  the  lakes; 
France  having  never  lost  her  hold  upon  her  ancient  subjects  and 
allies,  and  England  having  never  secured  their  confidence.  The 
other  item  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  and  other  old 
towns,  had  been  led  by  the  British  to  believe  that  the  Long  Knives, 
or  Virginians,  were  the  most  fierce,  cruel,  and  blood-thirsty  savages 
that  ever  scalped  a  foe.  With  this  impression  on  their  minds, 
Clark  saw  that  proper  management  would  readily  dispose  them  to 
submit  from  fear,  if  surprised,  and  then  to  become  friendly  from 
gratitude,  when  treated  with  unlooked-for  clemency. 

Near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  he  found  a  party  of 
hunters,  who  had  recently  come  from  Kaskaskia,  and  who  could 
give  him  important  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Roche- 
blave  was  the  commander ;  that  the  militia,  chiefly  French  citizens, 
were  kept  in  good  discipline ;  that  spies  were  stationed  along  the 
Mississippi ;  that  a  rumor  had  reached  Kaskaskia  that  the  ^^  Long- 
Knives"*  had  projected  an  attack,  and  that  the  hunters  and  Indians 
had  received  orders  to  keep  watch,  and  report  if  any  American 
troops  were  coming  that  way.  The  fort  near  the  town  was  kept 
in  order,  as  a  place  of  retreat  if  the  village  was  attacked,  but  it  had 
no  regular  garrison.  The  hunters  offered  to  return  with  Clark, 
and  one  John  Saunders  was  employed  as  a  guide. 

The  party  landed  near  the  old  site  of  Fort  Massac,  and  secured 
their  boats  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek.    Heavy  rains  had  fidlen, 


«  The  IndianB  and  French  of  niinois  called  the  New  Snglanders  Bostonaitf"  and  the 
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Bucceeded  by  fact,  Bultrj  w^aftier.  Their  route  lay  fhrough  a  wil- 
derness without  a  path.  Cypress  8wampe^  ponds,  and  deep,  muddy, 
glaggish  streams  had  to  be  forded.  Their  euooess  depended  on  a 
secret  and  rapid  march  through  the  woods  and  prairies.  For  most 
part  of  the  route,  the  game  on  which  they  relied  for  subsistenoe 
was  scarce,  and  to  send  out  hunting  parties  would  expose  them  to 
diseoYcry.  On  the  prairies,  a  July  sun  beat  on  them,  and  water 
was  scarce.  The  distance,  as  tliey  traveled,  was  over  one  hundred 
miles.  On  the  third  day  the  guide  became  so  bewildered  that  he 
could  not  direct  their  ^^oarse.  A  suspicion  Bxose  amongst  tbe  men 
t^at  he  designed  to  betray  them,  and  fbey  earnestly  demanded  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  He  begged  that,  under  a  guard,  he 
might  go  a  short  distance  into  the  prairie  and  try  to  find  his  course. 
In  an  hour  ch*  two  the  poor  fellow  exclaimed,  ^'I  know  that  point 
of  timber,"  and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  Kaskaskia.  It  was  on 
the  Fourth  of  Jubf,  1778,  that  this  party  of  invaders,  with  their  gar- 
ments torn  and  soiled,  and  their  beards  of  three  weeks'  growth, 
approached  ike  town,  and  secreted  themselves  among  the  hills  east 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Clark  sent  forward  his  spies  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  people,  and  after  dark  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
anid  took  possession  of  a  house,  where  a  fiamily  lived,  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  town.  Here  thoy  found  boats  and  canoes. 
The  troops  were  divided  into  three  parties,  two  of  which  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  river,  while  the  other,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Clark,  took  possession  of  the  fort. 

Kaskaskia  then  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 
Persons  who  could  speak  the  French  language,  wei«  ordered  to 
pass  through  the  streets  and  make  proclamation,  that  all  the  inhab- 
itants must  keep  within  their  houses,  under  penaltrfr  of  being  shot 
down  in  the  streets. 

The  few  British  officers  who  had  visited  these  Vrenc^h  colonies 
since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  of  their  Atlantic  colo- 
nies, as  they  termed  the  Revolution,  had  told  the  most  exaggerated 
stories  about  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  the  *^ Long-Knives;"^^ 
that  they  would  not  only  take  the  property  of  the  people,  but  would 
butcher,  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  men,  wom^a,  aad  children ! 
The  policy  of  these  stories  was  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  these  sim- 
|»Ie-heaKted  French  people,  the  most  fearful  af^rehensions  against 
the  colonists,  that  they  might  be  watchful  and  be  prepared  for  a 
determined  resistance,  should  any  attempt  be  made  on  these  remote 
posts.  These  stories  were  a  stimulas  to  the  French  traders  to  sup- 
ply the  Indians  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  scalping-knives,  to  aid 
their  depredations  on  the  settlements  of  Kentucky. 
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Colonel  Clark  gained  this  iatelligenee  from  tiie  bunterS)  and  in 
hia  jodraal  says,  ^'I  was  determined  to  improve  upon  this^  if  I  was 
fortuaate  enough  to  get  tbem  into  my  possession;  as  I  conceived 
tke  greater  the  ehoek  I  conld  give  them  at  first,  the  more  sensibly 
would  they  feel  my  lenity,  and  become  more  valuable  friends/"" 

Few  men  have  had  a  quicker  or  keener  sagacity  than  Clark. 
His  plan  was  to  prodnce  a  terrible  panic,  and  then  capture  the  town 
without  bloodshed,  and  well  did  he  succeed. 

The  two  parties  having  crossed  the  river^  entered  the  quiet  and 
ansttspeeting  village  at  both  extremes,  yelling  in  the  most  forioua 
ttianner,  while  those  who  made  the  proclamation  in  French,  ordered 
the  people  into  their  booses  on  pain  of  instant  death.  In  a  mo- 
ment, men,  women,  and  children  were  screaming,  **Us  long 
Couieaux ! -^^ks  long  CauteauxT'^^ke  Long-Krmes! — the  Long- 
Knives! 

In  about  two  hours  after  the  surprise  of  the  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  surrendered,  and  delivered  op  their  arms  to  the  con- 
qneror.  2i'ot  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed,  though  the  victory 
was  eomplete.  The  whole  management  displayed  in  a  most  admi- 
rable manner,  what  the  French  style  ru$e  de  guerre^  the  policy  of 
War.  M.  Bocheblave,  the  governor,  was  taken  in  his  chamber; 
but  his  public  papers  and  documenta  were  admirably  concealed  or 
destroyed  by  his  wife. 

Throughoot  the  night  the  Virginia  troops  were  ordered  to  patrol 
the  streets,  with  yells  and  whoopings  after  the  Indian  fashion,  which, 
though  exceedingly  alarming  to  the  conquered  inhabitants,  was  a 
stratagem  of  Clark  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  diatiuguished  citizens  of  Kaskaskia 
at  that  period  was  M.  Oerre,  said  by  CoL  Clark  to  have  been  a 
most  bitter  enemy  to  Uie  Americans.  In  this,  probably,  he  was 
mbinformed.  liil'one  of  the  French  families  in  IlUnois  were  partic- 
ularly friendly  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  But,  probably, 
M.  Cerre  had  partaken  of  the  feeling  of  his  townsmen  concerning 
the  ^^  Long-Knives."  He  had  long  been  a  successful  trader,  bat 
had  left  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americana,  and  was 
then  at  St.  Louis,  on  his  way  to  Quebec. 

The  commander  at  once  determined  to  bring  him  and  all  his 
influence  to  the  ode  of  the  American  interest.  Accordingly,  he 
took  possession  of  his  house  and  extensive  stock  of  merchandise. 


*  CUrk^s  Jovmal  in  DiUon's  iadiua,  i.  p.  187. 
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and  placed  a  guard  over  the  property.  Another  stratagem  was  to 
prevent  all  interconrse  between  his  own  men  and  the  citizens,  and 
to  admit  none  of  the  latter  to  his  presence,  except  by  positive  com- 
mand for  them  to  appear  before  him ;  or,  apparently,  in  great  con- 
descension, when  urgently  solicited,  to  grant  audience  to  some 
humble  petitioner.  By  this  course  of  policy  he  contrived,  at  first, 
to  confirm  all  the  worst  suspicions  the  British  had  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  simple  villagers,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  "Long-Knives," 
and  then,  by  undeceiving  them,  to  produce  a  revulsion  of  feelings, 
and  gain  their  unlimited  confidence.  In  this  he  was  completely 
successful.  The  town  was  in  possession  of  an  enemy  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  taught  were  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  all 
men,  and  of  whom  they  entertained  the  most  horrible  apprehen- 
sions, and  all  intercourse  was  strictly  prohibited  between  each 
other,  and  the  conquerors.  After  five  ^days  the  troops  were 
removed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  streets.  But  finding  them  engaged  in  con- 
versation, one  with  another,  Ool.  Clark  ordered  some  of  the  officers 
to  be  put  in  irons,  without  assigning  a  single  reason,  or  permitting 
a  word  of  defense.  This  singular  display  of  despotic  power  in  the 
conqueror,  did  not  spring  from  a  cruel  disposition,  or  a  disregard 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  but  it  was  the  course  of  policy  he  had 
marked  out  to  gain  his  object. 

Of  all  commanders,  perhaps.  Colonel  Clark  had  the  readiest  and 
clearest  insight  into  human  nature.  The  effect  of  this  stretch  of 
military  power,  at  first,  was  to  fill  the  inhabitants  with  consterna- 
tion and  dismay. 

After  some  time,  M.  Gibault,  the  parish  priest,  got  permission  to 
wait  on  Colonel  Clark,  with  five  or  six  elderly  gentlemen. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 
the  suddenness  of  their  captivity,  these  men  were  fitr  more  aston- 
ished at  the  personal  appearance  of  Clark  and  his  soldiers. 

Their  clothes  were  dirty  and  torn,  (for  they  had  no  change  of 
apparel,)  their  beards  of  three  and  four  weeks'  growth,  and,  as 
Clark  states  in  his  journal,  they  looked  more  frightful  and  disgust- 
ing than  savages. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  the  deputation  could  speak,  and 
then  they  felt  at  a  loss  whom  they  should  address  as  commandant, 
for  they  saw  no  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  between  the 
chieftain  and  his  men. 

Finally,  the  priest,  in  the  most  submissive  tone  and  posture,  re- 
marked, that  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  separated,  perhaps 
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never  to  meet  again,  and  they  begged  through  him,  aa  a  great  &vor 
from  their  conqueror,  to  be  permitted  to  assemble  in  the  church, 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  their  souls,  and  take  leave  of  each 
other. 

The  commander  observed,  with  apparent  carelessness,  that  the 
Americans  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  religion  of  others, 
but  left  every  man  to  worship  God  as  he  pleased,  that  they  might 
go  to  church  if  they  wished,  but  on  no  account  must  a  single  peiv 
son  leave  -  the  town.  All  further  conversation  was  repelled,  and 
they  were  sent  away  rather  abruptly,  that  the  alarm  might  be 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  whole  population  assembled  in  the  church,  as  for  the  last 
time,  mournfully  chanted  their  prayers,  and  bid  each  other  fare- 
well— ^never  expecting  to  meet  again  in  this  world !  But  so  much 
did  they  regard  this  as  a  favor,  that  the  priest  and  deputation  re- 
turned from  the  church  to  the  lodgings  of  Col.  Clark,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  expressed  thanks  for  the  indulgence  they  had 
received.  They  then  begged  leave  to  address  their  conqueror  upon 
their  separation  and  their  lives.  They  claimed  not  to  know  the 
origin  or  nature  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  col- 
onies. What  they  had  done  had  been  in  subjection  to  the  British 
commanders,  whom  they  were  constrained  to  obey.  They  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  their  property,  as  the  fate  of  war, 
but  they  begged  they  might  not  be  separated  from  their  fitmilies, 
and  that  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  them,  barely  suf- 
ficient for  their  present  necessities. 

Col.  Clark  had  now  gained  the  object  of  his  artful  maneuver. 
He  saw  their  fears  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  abruptly 
thus  addressed  them : 

"  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?  Do  you  think  we  are  savages — 
that  we  intend  to  massacre  you  all?  Do  you  think  Americans  will 
strip  women  and  children,  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths? 
My  countrymen,"  said  the  gallant  colonel,  ^^  never  make  war  upon 
the  innocent !  It  was  to  protect  our  own  wives  and  children  that 
we  have  penetrated  this  wilderness,  to  subdue  these  British  postsi, 
from  whence  the  savages  are  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 
to  murder  us.  We  do  not  war  against  Frenchmen.  The  king  of 
France,  your  former  master,  is  our  ally.  His  ships  and  soldiers 
are  fighting  for  the  Americans.  The  French  are  our  firm  friends. 
Go,  and  enjoy  your  religion,  and  worship  when  you  please.  Be- 
tain  your  property — and  now  please  to  inform  all  your  citizens 
from  me,  that  they  are  quite'  at  liberty  to  conduct  themselves  as 
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iiBual,  and  dismiBS  all  apprehensions  of  alann.  We  are  your 
friends,  and  come  to  deliver  you  from  the  British." 

This  speech  produced  a  reynlsion  of  feelings  better  imagined 
than  described.  The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  village,  the 
bell  rang  a  merry  peal,  the  people,  with  the  priest,  again  assembled 
hi  the  churchy  Te  Deum  was  lottdly  sung,  and  the  most  uproarioua 
joy  prevailed  throughout  the  night.  The  people  were  now  allowed 
all  the  liberty  they  could  desire.  All  now  cheerfrilly  acknowledged 
€ol.  Clark  as  the  eommandant  of  the  country. 

An  expedition  was  now  planned  against  Cabokia,  and  Major 
Bowman  with  his  detachment,  mounted  on  French  ponies,  was 
ordered  to  surprise  that  post.  Beteral  Easkaskiagentlemen  offered 
their  services  to  proceed  ahead,  notify  the  Cahokians  of  the  change 
of  government^  and  prepare  them  to  give  the  Americans  a  cordial 
reception.  The  plan  was  entirely  successfal,  and  the  poet  was 
subjugated  without  the  disaster  of  a  battle.  Indeed,  there  were 
not  a  dozen  British  soldiers  in  the  garrison. 

In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  Ool.  Clark  instructed 
his  men  to  speak  of  a  large  army  encamped  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
which  would  soon  overrun  and  subjugate  all  the  British  posts  in 
the  West,  and  that  Post  Vincent  would  be  invaded  by  a  detach- 
ment  from  this  army.  He  soon  learned  from  the  French,  that 
Governor  Abbot  was  gone  to  Detroit,  and  that  the  defense  was  left 
with  the  citizens,  who  were  mostly  French.  M.  Gibault,  the  priest^ 
readily  undertook  an  embassy  to  Yincennes,  and  to  bring  over  the 
people  to  the  American  interests  without  the  trouble  aaid  expense 
of  an  invasion.  This  was  also  successful,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
American  flag  was  displayed  on  the  fort,  and  Captain  Helm 
appointed  to  the  command,  much  to  the  surprise  and  consternation 
of  the  neighboring  Indians. 

M.  Gibault  and  party,  with  several  gentkmen  from  Yineenne% 
returned  to  Eaakaskia  about  the  first  of  August  with  the  joyful 
intelligence. 

•  The  reduction  of  these  posts  was  the  period  of  the  enlistment  of 
the  men,  and  Colonel  Clark  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  t0  act,  as 
his  instructions  were  vague  and  general.  To  abandon  the  connttf 
now,  was  to  lose  the  immense  advantages  gained,  and  the  com- 
mander, never  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  opened  a  new  enlistment 
and  engaged  his  own  men  on  a  new  establishment,  and  he  Issued 
commissions  for  French  officers  in  the  country  to  command  a 
cotnpany  of  the  inhabitants.    He  then  established  a  garrison  at 
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Cahokiay  eammftnded  hj  Oapt  Bowman^  aod  an<yth«r  at  Ea»> 
kaskia,  commanded  by  Capt.  Williams*  Capt.  William  Linn  took 
charge  of  a  party  that  waa  to  be  discharged  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Falls,  (Louisville,)  and  oilers  were  sent  to  I'emove  the  station 
from  Corn  Island^  and  erect  a  fort  on  the  main  land ;  and  »  stockadsd 
foj^t  was  erected^ 

Gwpt  John  Montgomery,  in  charge  of  M.  Bocheblavey  the  lat# 
British  commiander,  and  as  bearer  of  dtsj^atehes,  was  sent  with  Ik 
corps  of  men  to  Virginia. 

For  the  command  of  Post  Yincent,  he  chose  Oapi*  Leonatd 
Helm,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence.  Capt  Helm  had 
much  knowledge  and  experience  in  Indian  character,  and  CoL 
dark  appointed  him  agent  for  Jndian  affairs  in  the  department  of 
the  Wabash.  Abont  the  middle  of  August,  he  went  oat  to  tak^ 
possession  of  his  new  command* 

At  that  period,  an  Jndian  of  the  Pi^tkashaw  tribe  that  had  their 
principal  village  near  Yincennes,  possessed  gi'eat  influence  among 
his  people.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^^Big  Oate,"  or  ^^Big 
Poor,"  and  called  by  the  IndiySj  <^The  Grand  I>oor  to  the 
Wabash,"  because  nothing  could  be  done  by  the  Indian  confederacy 
on  the  Wabash  without  his  approbation.  His  father  who  had  been 
known  as  "Tobacco,"  or,  more  commonly,  "Old  Tobac,"  sent  him 
"  a  spirited  compliment  by  priest  Gibault,  who  had  influence  with 
these  Indians.  Big  Door  returned  ii  Next  followed  a  regular 
"  talk,"  with  a  belt  of  wampum. 

Captain  Helm  arrived  safe  at  Yincennes,  and  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  the  people,  and  soon  sent  the  "talk"  and  the  wam- 
pum to  the  Grand  Door.  These  Indians  had  been  under  British 
influence,  and  had  done  no  small  mischief  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. The  proud  and  pompous  chief  was  taken  with  the  courtesy 
of  the  shrewd  Captain,  and  sent  him  a  message  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  Big  Knife  chiefs  in  town ;  that  here  he  joined  the 
English  against  the  Big  Knives,  but  he  long  thought  they  "  looked 
a  little  gloomy;"  that  he  mast  consult  his  counselors^  tabs  time 
to  deliberate,  and  hoped  the  captain  of  the  Big  Knives  would  be 
patients  After  several  days  of  very  coiMtant  and  ceremonious  pro^ 
eeedings^  the  captain  was  invited  to  eouneil  by  Old  Tobac^  wbo 
played  quite  a  subordinate  part  to  bill  son. 

After  the  customary  display  of  Indian  eloquence,  about  the  shy 
having  been  dark,  and  the  clouds  now  having  been  brushed  away, 
the  Grand  Door  announced  "that  his  ideas  were  quite  changed" — 
and  the  "Big  Knives  was  in  the  right^"-— "and  that  he  would  tell 
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all  the  red  people  on  the  Wabash  to  bloody  the  land  no  more  for 
the  English." 

^^He  jumped  up,  struck  his  breast,  called  himself  a  man  and  a 
warrior,  said  that  he  was  now  a  Big  Enife,  and  took  Capt.  Helm 
bj  the  hand.    His  example  was  followed  by  all  present"  * 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  alliance,  for,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
tribes  along  the  Wabash,  as  high  as  the  Ouiatenon,  came  to  Post 
Yincennes  and  followed  the  example  of  the  Great  Door  chief,  and 
the  interests  of  the  British  lost  ground  daily  in  all  the  villages  south 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  French  citizens  at  the  different  posts, 
enlisted  warmly  in  the  American  cause. 

Captain  Montgomery  reached  Williamsburg,  then  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  "Old  Dominion,"  with  M.  Bocheblave,  the 
Gk>vemor  of  Illinois,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  dispatches  of  Col. 
Clark,  announcing  that  the  British  posts  were  captured,  and  the 
vast  territory  of  the_  north-west  subjugated.  Only  four  persons 
had  known  the  real  destination  of  Clark  when  he  left  the  seat  of 
government  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  These  were  the 
Governor,  Patrick  Henry,  and  his  confidential  counselors,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Wythe  and  George  Mason.  They  had  assumed 
a  fearftil  responsibility  in  giving  him  private  ins^ctions,  author- 
izing an  attack  on  these  remote  British  posts.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess was  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  October,  the  House  of  Burgesses  created  the  county  of  Illi- 
nois, and  appointed  John  Todd,  Esq.,  then  of  Kentucky,  lieu- 
tenantrcolonel  and  civil  commandant.    The  act,  which  we  have, 
in  manuscript,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  contained  the 
following  provisions : 

"All  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  who  are 
already  settled,  or  shall  hereafter  settle  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ohio,  shall  be  included  in  a  distinct  county,  which  shall  be  called 
IlUnois  county;  and  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  a  county  lieutenaat,  or  com- 
mandant-in-chief, in  that  county,  during  pleasure,  who  shall  appoint 
and  commission  so  many  deputy  commandants,  militia  and  officers, 
and  commissaries  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in  the  different  districts, 
during  pleasure,  all  of  whom,  before  they  enter  into  office,  shall 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  oath  of 
office,  according  to  the  form  of  their  own  religion.    And  all  civil 


*  Jonnul  of  Clftrky  in  DiUon's  Indifcna,  p.  lii. 
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officers  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  accnstomedy  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  shall 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  citizens  in  their  respective  districts,  to 
be  convened  for  that  purpose,  by  the  county  lieutenant  or  com- 
mandant, or  his  deputy,  and  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  said 
county  lieutenant,  or  commandcmt-in-chief. 

In  IN'ovember,  the  Legislature  passed  the  following  compli- 
mentary resolution  to  Clark  and  his  men : 

In  thb  Housb  of  Delegates,       \ 
Monday,  the  2Sd  N(yo.,  1778.  j 

Whereas,  authentic  information  has  been  received,  that  Lieuten- 
ant-Oolonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia, 
has  reduced  the  British  posts  in  the  western  part  of  this  common- 
wealth, on  the  river  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  whereby  great 
advantage  may  accrue  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  as  well  as 
to  this  commonwealth  in  particular: 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the 
said  Colonel  Clark,  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, for  their  extraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  in  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  and  for  their  important  services  thereby 
rendered  their  country.* 

Test,  E.  RANDOLPH,  C.  H.  D. 

After  organizing  a  civil  government,  and  providing  for  an  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  by  the  people,  Col.  Clark  directed  his  attention 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Indian  tribes.  In  this  he  displayed  the 
same  tact  and  shrewdness,  the  same  daring,  and  his  acts  were 
crowned  witlrthe  same  success  as  in  the  conquest  with  the  British 
posts. 

He  always  reprobated  the  policy  of  inviting  and  urging  the  In- 
dians to  hold  treaties,  and  maintained  that  such  a  course  was 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  their  character.  He  supposed 
they  always  interpreted  such  overtures  from  the  government  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fear  and  conscious  weakness  of  the  whites.  Hence, 
he  avoided  every  intimation  that  he  desired  peace,  and  assumed  a 
line  of  conduct  that  would  appear  that  he  meant  to  exterminate 
them  at  once.  He  always  waited  for  them  to  apply  and  beg  for  a 
treaty. 


*  See  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  490. 
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These  and  otber  meeeofes^  which  displayed  great  penetration 
iuto  Indian  character,  were  eompletely  snccessful.  No  commandet 
erer  subjugated  as  many  warlike  tribes^  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  %6 
little  expense  of  life. 

His  meetings  with  them  were  opened  at  Cahokia,  in  September^ 
and  his  principles  of  action  being  nerer  to  court  them,  never  to 
load  them  with  presents,  never  to  seem  to  fear  them,  though  always 
to  show  respect  to  courage  and  ability,  and  to.  speak  in  the  most 
direct  manner  possible — ^he  waited  for  the  natives  to  make  the  first 
advances,  uid  offer  peace.  When  they  had  done  so,  and  thrown 
away  the  bloody  wampum  sent  them  by  the  British,  Clark  coldly  ' 
told  them  he  would  answer  them  the  next  day,  and^  meanwhile,  cau- 
tioned them  against  shaking  hands  with  the  Americans,  as  peace 
was  not  yet  concluded ;  it  will  be  time  to  give  hands  when  the 
heart  can  be  given  too,  he  said.  The  next  day  the  Indians  came  to 
hear  the  answer  of  the  Big  Knife^  which  is  given,  as  taken  by  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Dillon,  from  Clark's  own  notes: 

*^  Men  and  warriors :  pay  attention  to  my  words^  You  informed 
me  yesterday,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together,  and 
that  you  hope  that,  as  he  was  good,  it  would  be  for  good*  I  have 
also  the  same  hope,  and  expect  that  each  party  will  strictly  adheri 
to  whatever  may  be  agreed  upon,  whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war^ 
and  henceforward  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Great  Spirit  I  am  a  man  and  a  warrior,  not  a  counselor ;  I  cany 
war  in  my  right  hand,  and  in  my  left,  peace.  I  am  sent  by  the  Gr^at 
Council  of  the  Big  Knife,  and  their  friends,  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  towns  possessed  by  the  English  in  this  country,  and  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Red  people:  to  bloody  the  paths  of  those 
who  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  to  clear  the  roads 
for  us  to  those  that  desire  to  be  in  peace ;  that  the  women  and 
children  may  walk  in  them  without  meeting  any  thing  to  strike 
their  feet  against.  I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  ^e  Great  Fire  foor 
Warriors  enough  to  darken  the  land^  and  that  the  Bed  people  majr 
hear  no  sound,  but  of  birds  who  live  on  blood.  I  know  there  is  a 
mist  before  your  eyes;  I  will  dispel  the  clouds,  that  you  may  clearly 
see  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  Big  Enife  and  the  English; 
then  you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  which  party  is  in  the  right;  and 
if  you  are  warriors^  as  you  profess  yourselves  to  be,  prove  it  by 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  party  wldch  you  shall  believe  to  be 
entitled  to-your  friendship,  and  not  show  yourselves  to  be  squaws. 

"  The  Big  Knife  is  very  much  like  tiie  Red  people,  they  don't 
know  how  to  make  blankets,  and  powder^  and  cloth ;  they  buy 
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these  things  from  tiie  Englishy  from  whom  they  are  epnuig.  They 
live  by  making  corn,  hunting,  and  trade,  as  you  and  your  neigb* 
bors,  the  Freneh,  do.  But  &e  Big  Knife  daily  getting  more 
numerooa,  like  the  traee  in  the  woods,  the  land  became  poor,  and 
the  hunting  scarce;  and  having  but  little  to  trade  with,  the  women 
began  to  cry  at  seeing  their  children  naked,  and  tried  to  learn  how 
to  make  clothes  for  themselves ;  some  made  blankets  for  their  has- 
bftnds  and  children ;  and  the  men  learned  to  make  guns  and  pow- 
der. In  this  way  we  did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  fix>m  the  English ; 
they  then  got  mad  with  us,  and  sent  strong  garriaons  through  our 
eountry,  (as  you  see  they  have  done  among  you  on  the  lakes,  and 
among  Ihe  Freneh,)  they  would  not  let  our  women  spin,  nor  our 
men  make  powder,  nor  let  us  trade  with  anybody  else.  The  Eng* 
lidx  said  we  should  buy  wery  thing  from  them,  and  sinca  we  had 
got  saucy,  we  should  give  two  bucks  for  a  blanket,  which  we  used 
to  geft  for  one ;  w^e  should  do  as  they  pleased,  and  ihej  killed  some 
of  our  people,  to  make  the  rest  fear  them.  Tim  is  the  truth,  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  beitween  the  English  and  us ;  which  did 
fiot  take  plaoe  for  some  time  aftor  this  treatmeut  But  our  women 
became  cold  and  hungiiy,  and  continued  to  cry ;  our  young  men 
got  lost  for  want  of  counsel  to  put  them  in  the  right  path.  The 
whole  land  was  dark,  tbe  old  me^  held  down  their  heads  for  rimme, 
because  they  could  not  aee  ihe  sun,  and  thus  tiier^  was  mourning 
fin*  msay  yeap»  ov^  ti)e  lan4* 

^' At  hst  the  Gkeat  3piiit  took  pify  on  us,  and  kindled  ^  gveat 
^uncil  fire,  that  never  goas  out,  at  a  plaoe  called  Philadelphia ;  he 
then  stuck  down  a  post^  mxA  put  a  war  tomahawk  by  it»  and  went 
away.  The  sun  immediately  broke  out,  the  skgr  was  blue  agaaiiy 
and  the  old  mea  held  imp  Iheir  hea4B,  and  e^isembled  ^t  lihe  fire ; 
tiiey  took  up  the  hatdiet^  sharpened  it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  our  yoqng  men,  ordering  them  io  strike  the  EngUeh  as  long  as 
Ibey  could  £nd  one  /on  this  side  of  the  .great  watoea.  The  yooog 
men  immediately  etruck  Ifae  war-poat,  and  blood  was  ahed:  in  thja 
way  the  war  began,  wd  the  Englieh  were  driven  from  one  place  <to 
another,  until  ihey  got  weak,  and  then  they  hiied  you  Bed  peofde 
to  fight  for  them.  The  Oreat  Bpirij^  got  angi^  at  this,  and  caused 
yenr  old  fisubh^,  the  French  Mug,  and  other  gcwt  nations,  to  join 
the  Big  Enife,  and  fight  wi&  thorn  against  aU  their  eneniea.  &> 
the  English  have  become  like  a  deer  in  the  woods ;  and  you  may 
see  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit,  that  has  caused  your  waters  to  be 
troubled ;  because j^ou  J^vve  fpu^ht  for  the  people  he  was  mad  with. 
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If  your  women  and  children  ehonld  now  cry,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves for  it,  and  not  the  Big  Knife. 

"  You  can  now  judge  who  is  in  the  right;  I  have  already  told 
you  who  I  am ;  here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  white  one,  take  which 
you  please.  Behave  like  men,  and  don't  let  your  being  surrounded 
by  the  Big  Knife,  cause  you  to  take  up  the  one  belt  with  your 
hands,  while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the  bloody 
path,  you  shall  leave  the  town  in  safety,  and  may  go  and  join  your 
fiiends,  the  English ;  we  will  then  try,  like  warriors,  who  can  put 
the  most  stumbling  blocks  in  each  other^s  way,  and  keep  our 
clothes  longest  stained  with  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
should  take  the  path  of  peace,  and  be  received  as  brothers  to  the 
Big  Ejiife,  with  their  friends,  the  French,  should  you  then  listen 
to  bad  birds,  that  may  be  flying  through  the  land,  you  will  no 
longer  deserve  to  be  counted  as  men,  but  as  creatures  with  two 
tongues,  that  ought  to  be  destroyed  without  listening  to  any  thing 
you  might  say.  As  I  am  convinced  you  never  heard  the  truth  be- 
fore, I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  before  you  have  taken  time  to 
counsel.  We  will,  therefore,  part  this  evening,  and  when  the 
Great  Spirit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  us  speak  and  think 
like  men,  with  one  heart  and  one  tongue.'*'*' 

This  speech  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  upon  the  following 
day  the  ^^  Red  people"  and  the  ^^  Big  Knife,*'  united  hearts  and 
hands  both.  In  all  these  proceedings,  there  is  no  question  that, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  with 
France  was  very  instrumental  in  producing  a  ffiendly  feeling 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  never  lost  their  old  regard  toward  their 
first  Great  Father. 

But  though  it  was  Clark's  general  rule  not  to  court  the  savages 
there  were  some  particular  chieftains  so  powerful  as  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them  to  meet  him,  and  learn  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England.  Among  these  was  Black  Bird, 
one  of  the  lyike  chiefs ;  he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
leader,  and,  dispensing  with  the  usual  formulas  of  the  Indiw  nego- 
tiation, sat  down  with  Ool.  Clark,  in  a  common  sense  way,  and 
talked  and  listened,  questioned  and  considered,  until  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  rebels  had  the  right  of  the  matter ;  after  which  he  be- 
came, and  remained  a  firm  Mend  of  the  Big  Knives. 


*  See  Butler's  mstovy  of  Kentucky,  p.  68. 
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Wliile  the  negotiations  between  the  conqueror  of  Easkaskia  and 
the  natives  were  going  forward,  an  incident  occnrred,  so  character- 
istic of  Colonel  Clark,  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice :  A  party  of 
Indians,  known  as  Meadow  Indians,"*"  had  come  to  attend  the 
council  with  their  neighbors.  These,  by  some  means,  wereindaced 
to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  invaders,  and  tried  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  commit  the  crime  proposed,  by  surprising  Clark  and 
his  officers  in  their  quarters.  In  this  plan  they  fiailed,  and  their 
purpose  was  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attend- 
ance ;  when  this  was  done,  Clark  gave  them  to  the  French  to  deal 
wil^  as  they  pleased,  but  with  a  hint  that  some  of  the  leaders 
would  be  as  well  in  irons.  Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs 
'  were  brought  daily  to  the  council  house,  where  he  whom  they  pro- 
posed to  kill,  was  engaged  daily  in  forming  friendly  relations  with 
their  red  brethren.  At  length,  when  by  these  means  the  futility 
of  their  project  had  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the 
American  commander  ordered  their  irons  to  be  struck  offy  and  in 
his  quiet  way,  full  of  scorn,  said,  "Every  body  thinks  you  ought  to 
die  for  your  treachery  upon  my  life,  amidst  the  sacred  deliberations 
of  a  council.  I  had  determined  to  inflict  death  upon  you  for  your 
base  attempt,  and  you  yourselves  must  be  sensible  that  you  have 
justly  forfeited  your  lives;  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of 
watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out  that 
you  are  not  warriors,  only  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed 
by  the  Big  Knife.  But,"  continued  he,  "as  you  ought  to  be 
punished  for  putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they  shall  be  taken 
awfly  from  you ;  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  for  your  journey 
home,  as  women  don't  know  how  to  hunt,  and  during  your  stay 
you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  squaws."  f 

These  few  cutting  words  concluded,  the  Colonel  turned  away  to 
converse  with  others.  The  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had 
looked  for  anger,  not  contempt — punishment,  not  freedom — ^were 
unaccountably  stirred  by  this  treatment.  They  took  counsel 
together,  and  presently  a  chief  came  forward  with  a  belt  and  pipe 
of  peace,  which,  with  proper  words,  he  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
interpreter  stood  ready  to  translate  the  words  of  friendship,  but 


*T]i6ie  ▼ere  %  remnant  of  the  ^MfiSS^  tnhet  <nr  iVatrM  Tribe,  as  the  name  sig- 
nifies. 

fThis  was  a  mode  of  pnnishment  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  mark  of  disgrace.  An 
Indian  thns  degraded,  nerer  alter  oonld  be  a  man.  He  must  do  the  drodgeiy  of  a 
sqnaw. 
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with  cu^ng  Up,  the  American  eaid  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  them, 
aad  lifting  a  sword  which  lay  hefore  him,  he  shattered  the  offered 
pipe,  with  the  eutting  eKpreasion  that  ^^he  did  not  treat  with 
women."  The  bewildered,  overwhebned  Meadow  Indians,  next 
asked  the  intercession  of  other  red  men,  already  admitted  to 
friendship,  bnt  the  only  reply  was,  ^'  The  Big  Ejnife  haa  made  no 
war  upon  these  people;  they  are  of  a  kind  that  we  shoot  like 
wolves  when  we  meet  them  in  the  woods,  lest  they  eat  the  deer." 

All  this  wrought  more  and  more  upon  the  offending  tribe ;  again 
they  took  counsel,  and  then  two  young  men  came  forward,  and, 
covering  their  heads  with  their  blankets,  sat  down  before  the 
impenetrable  commander;  then  two  chiefs  arose,  and  stating  that 
these  young  warriors  offered  their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the 
misdoings  of  their  relative,  again  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Bilence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  while  the  fate  of  the  prc^ered 
victims  hung  in  euspense:  all  watcbed  the  countenance  of  the 
Americ9.n  leader,  who  could  scarce  master  the  emotion  which  the 
incident  excited.  Btill,  all  sat  noiseless,  nothing  heard  but  the 
deep  breathing  of  those  whose  lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread.  Pres- 
ently, he  upon  whom  all  depended,  arose,  and,  approaching  tbe 
young  men,  he  bade  them  be  uncovered  and  stand  up.  They 
sprang  to  their  feet.  ^^I  lam  glad  to  find/'  said  Clark,  warmly, 
^  that  thei\e  are  men  smoug  all  nations.  With  you,  who  alone  are 
fit  to  be  chiefs  of  your  tribe,  I  am  willing  to  treat;  through  you  I 
am  ready  to  gijwt  peace  to  your  brothers ;  I  take  you  by  the  hands 
eft  cMe&,  worthy  of  being  euch."  Here  again  the  fearleos  gener- 
osity, the  geneirous  fearlessness  of  Clarke  proved  perfectly  suc^ees- 
fill,  and  while  the  tnke  in  question  became  the  allies  of  America, 
the  fame  of  the  occurrence,  which  spread  fyr  and  wi^e  through 
the  north-west»  ipade  <the  name  of  the  white  negotiator  everywbere 

tespeoted. 

^^In  October  of  the  fieme  year,  an  agent  arrived  at  Ouiatenon 
on  the  upper  Wabash,  whose  apecial  mission  was  to  keep  the 
Indians  of  that  place  and  vicinity,  ia  the  British  interest  There- 
fore, it  was  resolved,  in  the  language  of  Colonel  Clark,  ^^  to  tates 
him  oC  A  detachment  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Bailey,  from 
Easkaskia,  and  Captain  Helm,  commanding  at  Yincennes,  in  all 
numbering  about  one  hundred,  a  portion  of  whom  were  French 
militia  a«id  LidUns,  were  sent  to  surprise  him ;  but  by  some  acci- 
dent, he  perhaps  the  only  one  at  the  post,  received  intelligence  of 
their  approacb,  absconded,  and  returned  to  the  north,  leaving  his 
friends  who  were  unprepared  for  any  resistance,  to  the  mercy  of 
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their  captors.  Forty  men  were  made  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
released  by  signing  a  treaty  much  to  our  advantage;  and  the 
detachment  retnmed  as  far  as  Yincennes,  by  water." 

In  leaving  Oaptain  Helm  at  Yincennesy  with  a  very  diminutive 
command,  Colonel  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  relaxed  from  his 
former  caution  and  vigilance ;  but  at  or  about  that  time,  he  had 
been  officially  informed  of  the  orders  to  General  Mcintosh,  to 
march  with  all  possible  dispatch  against  Detroit,  where  it  was 
believed  that  the  whole  British  force,  together  with  their  ^Indian 
allies,  would  find  employment  in  their  immediate  defense.  Mcin- 
tosh, however,  loitered  on  his  march  until  the  season  wore  away, 
and  proceeded  no  further  against  iN'ovember,  than  the  upper 
Muskingum,  where- he  built  a  fort,  left  a  garrison,  and  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt 

From  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  the  post  at  Yincennes  was 
left  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  British  and  Indiaitis,  without  any 
sufficient  force  to  defend  it.  Heniy  Hamilton,  the  British  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Detroit,  collected  an  army  of  about  thirty  regulars, 
6fty  French  volunteers,  and  four  hundred  Indians,  went  from 
Detroit  to  the  Wabash,  thence  down  that  river,  and  appeared 
before  the  fort  on  the  15th  of  December,  1778.  The  people  made 
no  eSort  to  defend  the  place.  Captain  Helm  and  a  man  named 
Henry,  were  the  only  Americans  in  the  fort  The  latter  had  a 
cannon  well  charged,  placed  in  the  open  gateway,  while  the  com* 
fnandant,  Helm,  stood  by  it  with  the  lighted  match.  When 
Colonel  Hamilton  and  his  troops  approached  within  hailing  dis- 

S^e,  the  American  officer  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^Halt!*' 
8  show  of  resistance  caused  Hamilton  to  stop,  and  demand  a 
surrender  of  the  garrison. 

Helm  exclaimed,  ^^  Ko  man  shall  enter  here  until  I  know  the 
terms."  Hamilton  responded,  ^^You  shall  have  the  honors  of 
war;"  and  the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  the  one  officer  and  the  one 
private  received  the  customary  mark  of  respect  for  their  brave 
defense. 

A  portion  of  Hamilton's  foroe  was  dispatched  with  the  Indians 
to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Capt 
Helm  was  detained  in  the  fort  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  French  inhabit 
tants  were  disarmed.  CoL  Clark's  position  became  perilous. 
Detached  parties  of  hostile  IndianB,  sent  out  by  Col.  Hamilton, 
began  to  appear  in  Illinois.  He  ordered  Migor  Bowman  to  evacu- 
ate the  fort  at  Cahokia,  and  meet  him  at  E^askaskia.  *^  I  could 
see,"  says  Clark,  "but  little  probability  of  keeping  possession  of 
19 
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the  coanti7)  as  my  number  of  men  was  too  small  to  stand  a  siege, 
and  my  situation  too  remote  to  call  for  assistance.  I  made  aU  the 
preparation  I  possibly  could  for  the  attack,  and  was  necessitated  to 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  town,  to  clear  them  out  of  the 
way*"  At  this  crisis,  the  bold  and  hazardous  project  of  capturing 
Colonel  Hamilton,  and  retaking  Post  Yincennes,  became  the  theme 
of  his  daily  and  nightly  meditations. 

He  employed  Col.  Francis  Vigo,  then  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  circumstances  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  at  Post  Yincennes..  Col.  ^go,  though  a  Spanish  subject, 
possessed  an  innate  love  of  liberty ;  an  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  an  ardent  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people,  strug- 
gling for  their  rights.  He  disregarded  personal  consequences,  for 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Col.  Clark  at  Kaskaskia, 
and  the  possession  of  Illinois  by  the  Americans,  he  went  there  and 
tendered  his  wealth  and  influence  to  sustain  the  cause  of  liberty. 

At  the  request  of  Col.  Clark,  Col.  Yigo,  with  a  single  servant, 
proceeded  to  Yincennes.  At  the  Embarrass  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  plundered  and  brought  before  Col.  Hamilton. 
Being  a  Spanish  subject,  though  suspected*  of  being  a  spy  for  the 
Americans,  the  governor  had  no  power  to  hold  him  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  forbid  him  to  leave  the  fort  Entreated  by  the  French 
inhabitants  to  allow  him  to  depart,  and  threatened  with  the  refusal 
of  all  supplies  for  the  garrison,  the  governor  reluctantly  yielded,  on 
condition  that  Col.  Yigo  would  sign  an  article  *^  not  to  do  any  act 
during  the  war,  iigurious  to  the  British  interests."  This  he  refused, 
but  consented  to  a  pledge  not  to  do  anything  iigurious  on  his  j||^ 
to  8L  Louis.  This  was  accepted,  and  Col.  Yigo  was  perraitte^o 
depart  in  a  pirogue  down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  and  up  the  Missis* 
sippi  to  St.  Louis. 

He  kept  his  pledge  most  sacredly.  On  his  way  to  St  Louis,  he 
abstained  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Americans — ^but  he  only 
staid  at  home  long  enough  to  change  his  dress,  when  he  returned 
to  Easkaskia,  and  gave  Col.  Clark  full  and  explicit  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  British  force  at  Yincennes,  the  projected 
movements  of  Hamilton,  and  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  French 
toward  the  Americans.  From  him.  Col.  Clark  learned  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  troops  were  absent  on  marauding  parties  with 
the  Indians,  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  eighty  regular 
soldiers,  three  brass  field-pieces  and  some  "swivels,  and  that  Gov. 
Hamilton  meditated  the  re-capture  of  EAskaskia  early  in  the  spring. 
Ool.  Clark  determined  on  the  bold  project  of  aa  e3q>edition  to 
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VincenDeSy  of  which  he  wrote  to  Gov.  Heajry,  and  sent  an  expresd 
to  Virginia.  As  a  reason  for  this  hazardous  project,  Col.  Clark 
urged  the  force  and  designs  of  Hamilton,  saying  to  Gov.  Henry  in 
his  letter,  ^'I  knew  tfldid  not  take  Mrn^  he  would  take  me.*' 

A  boat  fitted  up  as  a  galley,  carrpng  two  four-pounders  and  four 
swivels^  and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Rogers,  with  forty-six  men, 
and  provisions,  was  dispatched  from  Easkaskia  to  the  Ohio,  with 
orders  to  proceed  up  the  Wabash  as  secretly  as  possible  to  a  place 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Embarrass.  Two  companies  of  men  were 
raised  from  Cahokia  and  Kaskaslda,  commanded  by  Captains 
McCarty  and  Charleville,  which,  with  the  Americans,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men. 

The  winter  was  unusually  wet  and  the  streams  all  high ;  but  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1779,  this  fragment  of  an  army  commenced 
its  march  fr^m  Easkaskia  to  Post  Vincent.  Their  route  lay 
through  the  prairies  and  points  of  timber  east  of  the  Eaflkaskia 
river,  a  north-easterly  course  through  Washington  and  Marion 
counties  into  Clay  county,  where  the  trail,  visible  thirty  years  since, 
would  strike  the  route  of  the  present  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Vin- 
eennes.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dredry  and  fatiguing  expedi- 
tions  of  tibe  Revolutionary  war.  After  incredible  hardships,  they 
reached  the  Little  Wabash,  the  low  bottoms  of  which,  for  several 
^8,  were  covered  with  water,  as  Col.  Clark's  report  affirms, 
lerally  three  feet  deep,  never  under  two,  and  frequently  over 
feet" 

Ley  arrived  at  the  ^^two  Wabashes,"  as  Bowman,  in  his  journal 
the  two  branches,  (now  known  as  the  "Little  Wabash"  and 
[uddy"  rivers,)  on  the  ISHi.  Here  they  made  a  canoe,  and  on 
the  15th,  ferried  over  their  baggage,  which  they  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold on  the  opposite  bank.  Bains  fell  every  day,  but  the  weather 
was  not  cold.  Hitherto  they  had  borne  their  extreme  privations 
and  difficulties  with  incredible  patience,  but  now  the  spirits  of 
many  seemed  exhausted.  There  was  an  Lish  drummer  in  the 
party  who  possessed  an  uncommon  talent  in  singing  comic  Irish 
songs.  While  the  men  were  wading  to  their  waist,  and  sometimes 
to  the  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water,  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  Colonel 
Clark,  who  never  &iled  in  resources,  placed  the  bishman  on  his 
drum,  which  readily  floated,  while  he  entertained  his  exhausted 
troops  with  his  comic  and  musical  powers. 

On  the  18th  day  of  Febroavy,  eleven  days  after  their  departure 
from  Eaakaakia,  t^ey  heard  the  morning  gun  of  the  fort,  and  at  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  they  were  on  the  Great  Wabash,  below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Embarraas.  The  party  were  now  in  the  most  exhausted, 
destitute  and  starving  condition,  and  no  sign  of  their  boat  with 
supplies.  The  river  was  out  of  its  banks,  all  the  low  grounds  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  canoes  could  not  be  constructed  to  carry  them 
over  before  the  British  garrison  would  discover  and  capture,  or 
massacre  the  whole  party.  On  the  20th  of  February  they  hailed 
and  brought  to  a  boat  from  Post  Vincent,  and  from  the  crew,  whom 
they  detained,  they  learned  that  the  French  population  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  that  no  suspicion  of  the  expedition 
had  reached  the  British  garrison. 

Ck)lonel  Clark  says : 

^'This  last  day's  march,  (February  21st,)  through  the  water,  was 
fiu*  superior  to  any  thing  the  Frenchmen  had  any  idea  of:  they 
were  backward  in  speaking— said  the  nearest  land  to  us  was  a 
small  league,  called  the  sugar  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  slough.  A 
canoe  was  sent  off,  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could 
pass.  I  went  in  her  myself,  and  sounded  the  water;  found  it  deep 
as  to  my  neck.  I  returned  with  a  design  to  have  the  men  trans- 
ported on  board  the  canoes  to  the  sugar  camp,  which  I  knew  would 
spend  the  whole  day  and  ensuing  night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass 
slowly  through  the  bushes.  The  loss  of  so  much  time,  to  men  half 
starved,  was  a  matter  of  consequence.  I  would  have  given  now  a 
great  deal  for  a  day's  provisions,  or  for  one  of  our  horses.  I  j;e- 
turned  but  slowly  to  the  troops — giving  myself  time  to  think.  %n 
our  arrival,  all  ran  to  hear  what  was  the  report  Every  eye'^as 
fixed  on  me.  I  unfortunately  spoke  in  a  serious  manner  to  ouflbf 
the  officers ;  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what  I  sfllL 
I  viewed  their  confusion  for  about  one  minute — ^whispered  to  those 
near  me  to  do  as  I  did — ^immediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand, 
poured  on  powder,  blackened  my  face,  gave  the  war-whoop,  marched 
into  the  water  without  saying  a  word. 

^'  The  party  gazed,  fell  in,  one  after  another,  without  saying  a 
word,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  I  ordered  those  near  me  to  give  a  &^ 
vorite  song  of  theirs.  It  soon  passed  through  the  line,  and  the 
whole  went  on  cheerfully.  I  now  intended  to  have  them  trans- 
ported across  the  deepest ^art  of  the  water;  but  when  about  waist 
deep,  one  of  the  men  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  felt  a  path. 
We  examined,  and  found  it  so ;  and  concluded  l^t  it  kept  on  the 
highest  ground,  which  it  did;  and  by  taking  pains  to  follow  it,  we 
got  to  the  sugar  camp  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there  was 
about  half  an  acre  of  dry  ground,  at  least  not  imder  water,  where 
we  took  up  our  lodgings.    The  Frenchmen  that  we  had  taken  on 
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the  river  appeared  to  be  nneasy  at  our  sitoatioQ.  They  begged 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  go  in  the  two  canoes  to  town  in 
the  night:  they  sfdd  they  would  bring  from  their  own  houses  pro- 
visions, without  the  possibility  of  any  person  knowing  it;  that  some 
of  our  men  should  go  with  them,  as  a  surety  of  their  good  conduct; 
that  it  was  impossible  we  could  march  from  that  place  till  the  wa- 
ter fell,  for  the  plain  was  too  deep  to  march.  Some  of  the  offi* 
oers  believed  that  it  might  be  done.  I  would  not  suffer  it  I  never 
oould  well  account  for  this  piece  of  obstinacy,  and  give  satisfactory 
reasons  to  myself,  or  anybody  else,  why  I  denied  a  proposition  ap- 
parently so  easy  to  execute,  and  of  so  much  advantage;  but 
something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  it  was 
not  done. 

^^  The  most  of  the  weather  that  we  had  on  this  march,  was  moist 
and  warm  for  the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The  ice 
in  the  morning  was  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
near  the  shores,  and  in  still  water.  The  morning  was  the  finest 
we  had  on  our  march.  A  little  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole. 
What  I  said  to  them  I  forget ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  by  a 
person  that  could  possess  my  affections  for  them  at  that  time :  I 
concluded  by  informing  them,  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  then 
in  full  view,  and  reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to 
their  fatigue— that  in  a  few  hours  they  would  have  a  sight  of  their 
long  -wished  for  object — ^and  immediately  stepped  into  the  water 
without  waiting  for  any  reply.  A  huzza  took  place.  As  we  gen- 
erally marched  through  the  water  in  a  line,  before  the  third  entered 
I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  ordered  him  to  fall  in  the 
rear  with  twenty-five  men,  and  to  put  to  death  any  man  who  re- 
fused to  march,  as  we  wished  to  have  no  such  person  amongst  us. 
The  whole  gave  a  ciy  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went  This  was 
the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced. 

"I  generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  strongest  men  next 
myself;  and  judged  from  my  own  feelings  what  must  be  those  of 
otiiers.  Getting  about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  about 
mid-deep,  I  found  myself  sensibly  failing ;  and  as  there  were  no 
trees  nor  bushes  for  the  men  to  support  themselves  by,  I  feared 
that  many  of  the  most  weak  would  be  drowned.  I  ordered  the 
canoes  to  make  the  land,  discharge  their  loading,  and  ply  back* 
ward  and  forward  with  all  diligence,  and  pick  up  the  men ;  and  to 
encourage  the  party,  sent  some  of  the  strongest  men  forward,  with 
orders,  when  they  got  to  a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the  word  back 
that  the  water  was  getting  shallow ;  and  when  getting  near  the 
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woods  to  ciy  out  ^  Land !'  This  stratagem  had  its  desired  efiecL 
The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  almost  beyond  theit 
abilities — ^the  weak  holding  by  the  stronger.  The  water  never  got 
shallower,  but  continued  deepening.  Getting  to  the  woods  where 
the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders :  but 
gaining  the  woods  was  of  great  consequence :  all  the  low  men  and 
weakly  hung  to  the  trees,  and  floated  on  the  old  logs,  until  they 
were  taken  off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and 
built  fires.  Many  would  reach  the  shore,  and  &I1  with  their  bodies 
half  in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

^^  This  was  a  delightful  dry  spot  of  ground,  of  about  ten  acreSi 
We  soon  found  that  fires  answered  no  purpose ;  but  that  two  strong 
men  taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  arms  was  the  only  way  to  recover 
him ;  imd,  being  a  delightful  day,  it  soon  did.  But,  fortunately, 
as  if  designed  by  Providence,  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  and  chil- 
dren was  coming  up  to  town,  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain 
as  a  nigh  way.  It  was  discovered  by  our  canoes  as  they  were  out 
after  the  men.  They  gave  chase  and  took  the  Indian  canoe,  on 
board  of  which  was  nearly  half  a  quarter  of  buffalo,  some  corn, 
tallow,  kettles,  &c.  This  was  a  grand  prize,  and  was  invaluable. 
Broth  was  immediately  made  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly, 
with  great  care :  most  of  the  whole  got  a  little ;  but  a  great  many 
gave  their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying  something  cheering 
to  their  comrades. 

"  This  little  refreshment  and  fine  weather,  by  the  afternoon,  gave 
life  to  the  whole.  Crossing  a  narrow,  deep  lake,  in  the  canoes,  and 
marching  some  distance,  we  came  to  a  copse  of  timber,  called  the 
Warrior's  Island.  We  were  now  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  town, 
not  a  shrub  between  us,  at  about  two  miles  distance.  Every  man 
now  feasted  his  eyes,  and  forgot  that  he  had  suffered  any  thing—* 
saying,  that  all  that  had  passed  was  owing  to  good  policy,  and 
nothing  but  what  a  man  could  bear,  and  that  a  soldier  had  no 
right  to  think,  &c. — ^passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which 
is  common  in  such  cases.  It  was  now  we  had  to  display  our  abili* 
ties.  The  plain  between  us  and  the  town  was  not  a  perfect  leveL 
The  sunken  grounds  were  covered  with  water,  full  of  ducks.  We 
observed  several  men  out  on  horseback,  shooting  them,  within  half 
a  mile  of  us,  and  sent  out  as  many  of  our  active  young  Frenchmen 
to  decoy  and  take  one  of  these  men  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  alarm  the  others ;  which  they  did.  The  information  we  got 
from  this  person  was  similar  to  that  which  we  got  from  those  we 
took  on  the  river :  except  that  of  the  British  having  that  evening 
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completed  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  tliat  there  were  a  good  many 
LidianB  in  town. 

"  Our  situation  was  now  truly  critical — ^no  posBibility  of  retreat- 
ing in  case  of  defeat — and  in  fall  view  of  a  town  that  had  at  this 
time  upward  of  six  hundred  men  in  it,  troops,  inhabitants,  and 
Indians.  The  crew  of  the  galley,  though  not  fifty  men,  would  now 
have  been  a  reinforcement  of  immense  magnitude  to  our  little 
army,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  but  we  would  not  think  of  them.  We 
were  now  in  the  situation  that  I  had  labored  to  get  ourselves  in. 
The  idea  of  being  made  prisoner  was  foreign  to  almost  every  man, 
as  they  expected  nothing  but  torture  from  the  savages,  if  they  fell 
into  their  hands.  Our  fate  was  now  to  be  determined,  probably  in 
a  few  hours.  We  knew  that  nothing  but  the  most  daring  conduct 
would  insure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
wished  us  well — ^that  many  were  lukewarm  to  the  interest  of  either 
— and  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Chie^  the  Tobacco's  son,  had, 
but  a  few  days  before,  openly  declared  in  council  with  the  British, 
that  he  was  a  brother  and  a  jfriend  to  the  Big  Knives*  These  were 
&vorablc  circumstances ;  and  as  tiiere  was  but  little  probability  of 
our  remaining  until  dark  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  begin 
the  career  immediately,  and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the 
inhabitants: 

"  To  the  inhabiianis  of  Post  Vincennes. 

«  Gbntlbmbn  :— Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village, 
with  my  army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and  not 
being  willing  to  surprise  you,  I  take  this  method  to  request  such 
of  you  as  are  true  citizens  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring 
you,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses.  And  those,  if  any  there  be, 
that  are  friends  to  the  king,  will  instantly  repair  to  the  fort  and 
join  the  hair-buyer  general,  and  fight  like  men.  And  if  any  such 
as  do  not  go  to  tiie  fort  shall  be  discovered  afterward,  they  may 
depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
true  friends  to  liboiiy  may  depend  on  being  well  treated;  and  I 
once  more  request  them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets.  For  every  one 
I  find  in  arms  on  my  arrival,  I  shall  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 

[Signed.]  G.  R.  CLARK. 

<^  A  littie  before  sunset  we  moved  and  ^splayed  ourselves  in  full 
view4  of  the  town— crowds  gazing  at  us.  We  were  plunging 
ourselves  into  certain  destruction,  or  success.  There  was  no  mid- 
way thought  o£    We  had  but  littie  to  say  to  our  men,  except 
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inculcating  an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  obedience,  &c.  We  knew 
they  did  not  want  encouraging;  and  that  any  thing  might  be 
attempted  with  them  that  was  possible  for  such  a  number — per- 
fectly cool,  under  proper  subordination,  pleased  with  the  prospect 
before  them,  and  much  attached  to  their  officers.  They  all  declared 
that  they  were  convinced  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  orders  was 
the  only  thing  that  would  ensure  success — and  hoped  that  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  the  person  that  should  violate  them.  Such 
language  as  this  from  soldiers,  to  persons  in  our  station,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  agreeable.  "We  moved  on  slowly  in  full  view  of 
the  town ;  but  as  it  was  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  us  to  make 
ourselves  appear  as  formidable,  we,  in  leaving  the  covert  that  we 
were  in,  marched  and  counter^marched  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
appeared  numerous. 

*^In  raising  volunteers  in  the  Illinois,  every  person  that  set  about 
the  business  had  a  set  of  colors  given  them,  which  they  brought 
with  them,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pair.  These  were  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage ;  and  as  the  low  plain  we  marched 
through  was  not  a  perfect  level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in  it 
seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  common  level,  (which  was 
covered  with  water,)  and  as  these  raisings  generally  run  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  town,  we  took  the  advantage  of  one  of 
them,  marching  through  the  water  under  it,  which  completely 
prevented  our  being  numbered ;  but  our  colors  showed  considerably 
above  the  heights,  as  they  were  fixed  on  long  poles  procured  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made  no  despicable  appearance ;  and 
as  our  young  Frenchmen  had,  while  we  lay  on  the  Warrior's 
Island,  decoyed  and  taken  several  fowlers,  with  their  horses,  officers 
were  mounted  on  these  horses,  and  rode  about  more  completely  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  we  moved,  and  directed  our 
march  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffi^r  it  to  be  dark  before  we  had  advan- 
ced more  than  half  way  to  the  town.  We  then  suddenly  altered 
our  direction,  and  crossed  ponds  where  they  could  not  have 
suspected  us,  and  about  eight  o'clock  gained  the  heights  back  of 
the  town. 

"  The  garrison  was  soon  completely  surrounded,  and  the  firing 
continued  without  intermission,  (except  about  fifteen  minutes  a 
little  before  day,)  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
It  was  kept  up  by  the  whole  of  the  troops,-— joined  by  a  few  of  the 
young  men  of  the  town  who  got  permission — except  fifty  men  kept 
as  a  reserve. 

*^I  had  made  myself  fully  acquidnted  with  the  situation  of  the  fort 
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and  town,  and  the  parts  relative  to  each.  The  cannon  of  the  gar- 
rison was  on  the  upper  floors  of  strong  block-houses,  at  each  angle 
of  the  fort,  eleven  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  the  ports  so  badly 
cut  that  many  of  our  troops  lay  under  the  fire  of  them,  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  walls.  They  did  no  damage  except  to 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  some  of  which  they  much  shattered :  and 
their  musketiy,  in  the  dark,  employed  against  woodsmen  covered 
by  houses,  palings,  ditches,  the  banks  of  the  river,  &c.,  was  but  of 
little  avail,  and  did  no  injury  to  us  except  wounding  a  man  or  two. 
As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  men,  great  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  sufficiently  covered,  and  to  keep  up  a  hot  fire  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  destroy  them. 

"The  embrasures  of  their  cannon  were  frequently  shut,  for  our  rifle- 
men, finding  the  true  direction  of  them,  would  pour  in  such  volleys 
when  they  were  opened,  that  the  men  could  not  stand  to  the 
guns ;  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  a  short  time  got  cut  down.  Our 
troops  would  frequently  abuse  the  enemy,  in  order  to  aggravate 
them  to  open  their  ports  and  fire  their  cannon,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them  down  with  their  rifles — fifty  of 
which  perhaps  would  be  leveled  the  moment  the  port  fiew  open ;  and 
I  believe  that  if  they  had  stood  at  their  artillery,  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  as  the 
greater  part  of  our  men  lay  within  thirty  yards  of  the  walls ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  were  covered  equally  to  those  within  the  walls,  and 
much  more  experienced  in  that  mode  of  fighting. 

"  Sometimes  an  irregular  fire,  as  hot  as  possible,  was  kept  up  from 
different  directions  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  only  a  continual 
scattering  fire  at  the  ports  as  usual;  and  a  great  noise  and  laughter 
immediately  commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  re- 
served parties,  as  if  they  had  only  fired  on  the  fort  a  few  minutes 
for  amusement;  and  as  if  those  continually  firing  at  the  fort  were 
only  regularly  relieved.  Conduct  similar  to  this  kept  the  garrison 
constantly  alarmed. 

"Thus  the  attack  continued,  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  Learning  that  the  two  prisoners  they  had  brought 
in  the  day  before  had  a  considerable  number  of  letters  with  them, 
I  supposed  it  an  express  we  expected  about  this  time,  which  I  knew 
to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us,  as  we  had  not  received  one 
since  our  arrival  in  the  country ;  and  not  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  enemy,  we  were  doubtful  that  those  par 
pers  might  be  destroyed;  to  prevent  which  I  sent  a  flag,  with  a 
letter,  demanding  the  garrison/' 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  *  which  was  addressed  by 
Col.  Clark  to  Lieutenant-Gbyernor  Hamilton,  on  the  occasion : 

"Sib: — ^In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm  that 
now  threatens  you,  I  order  you  immediately  to  surrender  yourself^ 
with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  &c.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  storm, 
you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a  murderer* 
Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters 
that  are  in  your  possession,  or  hurting  one  house  in  town — ^for,  by 
heavens !  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown  you. 

[Signed.]  G.  R.  OLAKK." 

To  this  the  governor  replied,  that  he  could  not  think  of  being 
"awed  into  any  action  unworthy  a  British  subject; "  but  his  true 
feeling  peeped  out  in  his  question  to  Helm,  when  the  bullets  rat- 
tled about  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  playing 
piquet  together,  and  Helm  swore  that  Clark  would  have  them  pri- 
soners.   "  Is  he  a  merciful  man  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

Clark  finding  the  British  unwilling  to  yield  quietly,  began  "firing 
very  hot"  When  this  came  on.  Helm  cautioned  the  English  sol- 
diers not  to  look  out  through  the  loop-holes ;  for  these  Virginia 
riflemen,  he  said,  would  shoot  their  eyes  out  if  they  did.  And  seven 
being  actually  shot  by  balls  which  came  through  the  port-holes, 
Hamilton  was  led  to  send  out  a  flag  with  the  following  letter : 

"Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  Hamilton  proposes  to  Colonel  Clark  a 
truce  for  three  days ;  during  which  time  he  promises  there  shall  be 
no  defensive  works  carried  on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition  that 
Colonel  Clark  shall  observe,  on  his  part,  a  like  cessation  of  any  de- 
fensive work :  that  is,  he  wishes  to  confer  with  Colonel  Clark  as 
soon  as  can  be ;  and  promises  that  whatever  may  pass  between  them 
two,  and  another  person  mutually  agreed  upon  to  be  present,  shall 
remain  secret  till  matters  be  finished,  as  he  wishes,  that  whatever 
the  result  of  the  conference  may  be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  each  party.  If  Colonel  Clark  makes  a  difficulty  of  coming 
into  the  fort,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  will  speak  to  him  by 
the  gate. 

[Signed.]  HENRY  HAMILTGK- 

24th  February,  79." 

"  I  was  at  a  great  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  could  have  for  wishing  a  truce  for  three  days,  on 

*£xtnioted  from  Bfi^or  Bowman's  MS.  JotimaL 
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such  terms  as  lie  proposed.  Kumbers  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  get 
me  into  their  possession.  I  had  a  different  opinion,  and  no  idea 
of  his  possessing  such  sentiments^  as  an  act  of  that  kind  would  in- 
fallibly ruin  him.  Although  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  a 
reinfoix^ement  in  less  than  three  days,  that  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  siege,  I  yet  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals, and  sent  the  following  answer: 

"  Colonel  Clark's  compliments  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton, 
and  begs  leave  to  inform  him  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  terms 
other  than  Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  himself  and  garrison  pris- 
oners at  discretion*  K  Mr.  Hamilton  is  desirous  of  a  conference 
with  Colonel  Clark,  he  will  meet  him  at  the  church,  with  Captain 
Helm.  [Signed,]  G-  R.  C. 

February  24th,  '79." 

"We  met  at  the  church,  about  eighty  yards  from  the  fort — ^Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hamilton,  Major  Hay,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affiurs,  Capt.  Helm,  their  prisoner.  Major  Bowman  and  myself. 
The  conference  began.  Hamilton  produced  terms  of  capitulation, 
signed,  that  contained  various  articles,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
garrison  should  be  surrendered,  on  their  being  permitted  to  go  to 
Pensacola  on  parole.  After  deliberating  on  every  article,  I  rejected 
the  whole.  He  then  wished  I  would  make  some  proposition.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  no  other  to  make,  than  what  I  had  already 
made— that  of  his  surrendering  as  prisoners  at  discretion.  I  said 
that  his  troops  had  behaved  with  spirit;  that  they  could  not  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  worse  treated  in  consequence  of  it ;  that 
if  he  chose  to  comply  with  the  demand,  though  hard,  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  proposition  to 
me ;  that  he  by  this  time^  must  be  sensible  that  all  the  garrison  would 
&11 ;  that  both  of  us  must  view  all  blood  spilt  for  the  future  by 
the  garrison  as  murder;  that  my  troops  were  already  impatient, 
and  called  aloud  for  permission  to  tear  down  and  storm  the  fort ; 
if  such  a  step  was  taken,  many  of  course  would  be  cut  down ;  and 
the  result  of  an  enraged  body  of  woodsmen  breaking  in,  must  be 
obvious  to  him;  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  an  American 
officer  to  save  a  single  man.  Various  altercations  took  place  for  a 
considerable  time.  Captain  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  our  fixed 
determination.  I  told  him  he  was  a  Britisli  prisoner,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  or  not  he  could  with  propriety  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. Hamilton  then  said  that  Captain  Helm  was  from  that  moment 
liberated,  and  might  use  his  pleasure.    I  informed  the  Captain  that 
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I  wonld  not  receive  him  on  such  terms — ^that  he  must  return  to  the 
garrison  and  await  his  fate.  I  then  told  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ham- 
ilton that  hostilities  should  not  commence  until  five  minutes  after 
the  drums  gave  the  alarm.  We  took  our  leave  and  parted  but  a 
few  steps,  when  Hamilton  stopped  and  politely  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  my  reasons  for  refusing  the  garrison  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  I  had  offered.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
objections  in  giving  him  my  real  reasons,  which  were  simply  these  : 
that  I  knew  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  Indian  partizans  of 
Detroit  were  with  him — that  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  otherwise  treat  them  as  I  thought  proper — ^that  the  cries 
of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  on  the  frontiers,  which  they  had 
occasioned,  now  required  their  blood  from  my  hands,  and  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  timorous  as  to  disobey  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  their  authority,  which  I  looked  upon  to  be  next  to  divine ; 
that  I  would  rather  lose  fifty  men,  than  not  to  empower  myself  to 
execute  this  piece  of  business  with  propriety ;  that  if  he  chose  to 
risk  the  massacre  of  his  garrison  for  their  sakes,  it  was  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  that  I  might  perhaps  take  it  into  my  head  to  send 
for  some  of  those  widows  to  see  it  executed.  Major  Hay,  paying 
great  attention,  I  had  observed  a  kind  of  distrust  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  in  a  great  measure  influenced  my  conversation  during 
this  time. 

"  On  my  concluding,  *  Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  *  who  is  it  that  you  call 
Indian  partizans?'  '  Sir,'  I  replied,  *I  take  Major  Hay  to  be  one 
of  the  principal.'  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  moment  of  execution 
so  struck  as  he  appeared  to  be — ^pale  and  trembling,  scarcely  able 
to  stand.  Hamilton  blushed,  and,  I  observed,  was  much  affected 
at  his  behavior.  Major  Bowman's  countenance  sufficiently 
explained  his  disdsdn  for  the  one,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  other. 
Some  moments  elapsed  without  a  word  passing  on  either  side. 
From  that  moment,  my  resolutions  changed  respecting  Hamilton's 
situation.  I  told  him  that  we  would  return  to  our  respective  posts ; 
that  I  would  reconsider  the  matter,  and  let  him  know  the  result; 
no  offensive  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  meantime.  Agreed 
to,  and  we  parted.  What  had  passed  being  made  known  to  our 
officers,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  moderate  our  resolutions." 

During  the  conference  at  the  church,  some  Indian  warriors  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  for  scalps  and  prisoners,  were 
discovered  on  their  return,  as  they  entered  the  plains  near  Post  Vin- 
eennes.  A  party  of  the  American  troops,  commanded  by  Captain 
Williams,  went  out  to  meet  them.    Thejndians,  who  mistook  this 
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detachment  for  a  party  of  their  friends,  continaed  to  advance 
"with  all  the  parade  of  successful  warriors."  "Our  men,"  says 
Major  Bowman,  "  killed  two  on  the  spot,  and  wounded  three,  took 
six  prisoners  and  hrought  them  into  the  town ;  two  of  them  proved 
to  he  whites ;  we  released  them  and  brought  the  Jndians  to  the 
main  street  before  the  fort  gate ;  there  tomahawked  them  and  threw 
them  into  the  river." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  following  articles 
were  signed,  and  the  garrison  capitulated : 

"Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to  Colonel 
Clark,  Fort  Sackville,  as  it  is  at  present,  with  all  the  stores,  &c. 

"  The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  &;c. 

"The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 

"Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  place. 

"The  officers  of  the  place  to  be  allowed  their  necessary  baggage,  &c. 

"  Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincent,  [Vincennes,]  24th  February,  1779. 

"Agreed  for  the  following  reasons :  the  remoteness  from  succor; 
the  state  and  quantity  of  provisions,  &c. ;  unanimity  of  officers  and 
men  in  its  expediency ;  the  honorable  terms  allowed ;  and  lastly, 
the  confidence  in  a  generous  enemy. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON, 

Lieut.  Gov.  and  Superintendent." 

"The  business  being  now  nearly  at  an  end,  troops  were 
posted  in  several  strong  houses  around  the  garrison,  and  patroled 
during  the  night  to  prevent  any  deception  that  might  be  attempted. 
The  remainder  on  duty  lay  on  their  arms ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  days  past,  got  some  rest  During  the  siege,  I  got  only 
one  man  wounded;  not  being  able  to  lose  many,  I  made  them 
secure  themselves  well.  Seven  were  badly  wounded  in  the  fort, 
through  ports." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Fort  Sackville  was  surrendered  to  the 
American  troops,  and  the  garrison  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  American  flag  waved  on  its  battlements,  and  thirteen  guns 
celebrated  the  victory. 

Seventy-nine  prisoners,  and  stores  to  the  value  of  50,000  dollars, 
were  obtained  by  this  bold  and  desperate  enterprise,  and  the  whole 
country  along  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  remained  ever  after  in 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  Americans.    Governor  Hamilton 
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was  sent  to  Bichmond,  and  his  men  permitted  to  retom  to  Detroit 
on  parole  of  honor. 

Six  were  hadly,  and  one  mim  mortally  wounded  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  only  one  man  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

The  governor  and  some  others  were  sent  prisoners  to  Vir^nia, 
where  the  council  ordered  their  confinement  in  jail,  fettered  and 
alone,  in  punishment  for  their  ahominable  policy  of  urging  barba- 
rians to  greater  barbarism,  as  they  surely  had  done  by  offering 
rewards  for  scalps,  but  none  for  prisoners,  a  course  which  natursdly 
resulted  in  wholesale  and  cold-blooded  murder;  the  Indians  driving 
captives  within  sight  of  the  British  forts  and  then  butchering  them. 
As  this  rigid  confinement,  however  just,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Hamilton's  surrender.  General  Phillips  protested 
in  regard  to  it,  and  Jefferson  having  referred  the  matter  to  the 
commander-in-chie^  Washington  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  against 
it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Council  of  Virginia  released  the 
Detroit  "hair  buyer"  from  his  irons.* 

Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskia,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  traders,  he  found  himself  more  embarrassed  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  had  been  advanced  him 
by  Virginia  than  he  had  been  by  the  movements  of  the  British; 
and  where  he  was  forced  to  pledge  his  own  credit  to  procure  what 
he  needed,  to  an  extent  that  influenced  vitally  his  own  fortune  and 
life  thenceforward. 

After  the  taking  of  Vincennes,  Detroit  was  undoubtedly  within 
the  reach  of  the  enterprisng  Virginian,  had  he  been  but  able  to 
raise  as  many  soldiers  as  were  starving  and  idling  at  Forts  Laurens 
and  Mcintosh.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  says,  that  with 
five  hundred  men,  wh^n  he  reached  lUinois,  or  with  three  hundred 
after  the  conquest  of  Post  Vincennes,  he  could  have  taken  Detroit. 
The  people  of  Detroit  rejoiced  greatly  when  they  heard  of  Hamil- 
ton's capture.  Governor  Henry  having  promised  him  a  reinforce- 
ment, he  concluded  to  wait  for  that,  as  his  force  was  too  small  to 
both  conquer  and  garrison  the  British  Forts.  But  the  results  of 
what  was  done  were  not  unimportant;  indeed  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Hamilton  had  made  arrangements  to  enlist  the  Southern 
and  "^stern  Indians,  for  the  next  spring's  campaign ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Stone  be  correct  in  his  suppositions,  Brant  and  his  Iroguoig  were 
to  act  in  concert  with  him.    Had  Clark,  therefore,  failed  to  conquer 
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the  goyernor,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  West 
wonld  have  heen,  indeed,  swept,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  monn- 
tains,  and  the  great  blow  struck,  which  had  been  contemplated 
from  the  outset,  by  Britain.  But  for  his  small  army  of  dripping, 
but  fearless  Virginians,  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  against  the  colonies,  might  have  been  effected,  and  the 
whole  current  of  our  history  changed. 

The  conquest  of  Clark  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  relation  to 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  conquest  was  urged  by  the  American  Commissioners 
in  negotiating  the  definite  treaty  of  1793. 

While  Clark  was  thus  successful  in  the  West,  the  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  of  the  people  of  the  frontier  were  greatly  enhanced. 
The  people  of  Kentucky  had  suffered  much  for  salt,  and  the  labor 
and  risk  of  packing  it  over  the  mountains  on  horseback  were  too 
great ;  for  only  by  that  mode  of  transportation  could  they  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  the  wilderness  did  not  furnish.  It 
was  arranged  that  thirty  men,  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Boone,  should  proceed  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  river, 
and  manufacture  salt  The  enterprise  was  commenced  on  New 
Year's  day,  1778. 

Boone  was  to  be  guide,  hunter,  and  scout ;  the  rest  to  cat  wood, 
and  attend  to  the  manufacturing  department.  January  passed 
quietly,  and  before  the  7th  of  February,  enough  of  salt  had  accu- 
mulated to  lead  to  the  return  of  three  of  the  party  to  the  stations, 
with  the  treasure.  The  rest  still  labored  on,  and  Boone  enjoyed 
the  winter  weather  in  the  forest  after  his  own  fashion.  But  there 
was  more  than  mere  game  about  him  in  those  woods  along  the 
Licking.  On  the  7th  of  February,  as  he  was  hunting,  he  came 
upon  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  two  foes — ^two  Canadians,  the 
remainder  Indians,  Shawanese  apparently.  Boone  fled ;  but  their 
swiftest  runners  were  on  his  trail,  and  he  was  soon  their  prisoner. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  give  his  companions  at  the  Licks  due 
notice,  so  as  to  secure  their  escape,  he  proceeded  to  make  terms  on 
their  behalf  with  his  captors,  and  then  persuaded  his  men  by  ges- 
tures, at  a  distance,  to  surrender  without  offering  battle.  Thus, 
without  a  blow,  the  invaders  found  themselves  possessed  of  twenty- 
eight  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  greatest,  in  an  Indian's  eyes, 
of  all  the  Long-Enivee*  This  band  was  on  its  way  to  Boonesbo- 
rough,  to  attack  or  to  reconnoitre ;  but  such  good  luck  as  they  had 
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met  with^  changed  their  minds,  and,  taming  upon  their  track, 
they  took  up  their  march  for  old  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Little  Miami. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Shawaneae,  however,  to  retain 
these  men  in  captivity,  nor  yet  to  scalp,  slay,  or  eat  them.  Under 
the  influence  and  rewards  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  com- 
mander in  the  liTorth-West,  the  Xn^ns  had  taken  up  the  husiness 
of  speculating  in  human  heings,  hoth  dead  and  alive ;  and  the 
Shawanese  meant  to  take  Boone  and  his  comrades  to  the  Detroit 
market.  On  the  10th  of  March,  accordingly,  eleven  of  the  party, 
including  Boone  himself^  were  dispatched  for  the  north,  and,  after 
twenty  days  of  journeying,  were  presented  to  the  English  governor, 
who  treated  them,  Boone  says,  with  great  humanity.  To  Boone 
himself,  Hamilton  and  several  other  gentlemen  seem  to  have  taken 
an  especial  fancy,  and  offered  considerable  sums  for  his  release ; 
but  the  Shawanese  had  also  become  enamored  of  the  veteran  hunter, 
and  would  not  part  with  him.  He  must  go  home  with  them,  they 
said,  and  be  one  of  them,  and  become  a  great  chief.  So  the 
pioneer  found  his  very  virtues  becoming  the  cause  of  a  prolonged 
captivity. 

In  April,  the  red  men,  with  their  one  white  captive,  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  genuine  son  of  nature,  returned  from  the  flats  of 
Michigan,  covered  with  brush-choken  forests,  to  the  rolling  valley 
of  the  Miamis.  with  its  hiU-sides  clothed  in  their  rich,  open  woods 
of  maple  and  beech,  then  just  bursting  into  bloom.  And  now  the 
white  blood  was  washed  out  of  the  Kentucky  ranger,  and  he  was 
made  a  son  in  the  family  of  Blackfish,  a  Shawanese  chief,  and  was 
loved  and  caressed  by  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  till 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  them.  But  disgust  he  could  not  show ; 
so  he  was  kind  and  affi.ble,  and  knew  how  to  allay  any  suspicions 
they  might  harbor  lest  he  should  run  away.  He  took  his  part  in 
their  games  and  romps;  shot  as  near  the  centre  of  a  target  as  a 
good  hunter  ought  to,  and  yet  left  the  savage  marksmen  a  chance 
to  excel  him,  and  smiled  in  his  quiet  eye  when  he  witnessed  their 
joy  at  having  done  bettet  than  the  best  of  the  Long-Einves.  He 
grew  into  favor  with  the  chief,  was  trusted,  treated  with  respect, 
and  listened  to  with  attention.  Ko  man  could  have  been  better 
calculated  than  Boone  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  red  men. 
Some  have  called  him  a  white  Ini^an,  except  that  he  never  showed 
the  Irian's  blood-thirstiness  when  excited.  Scarce  any  other 
white  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the  true  Indian  gravity, 
which  comes  neither  from  thought,  feeling,  nor  vacuity,  but  from 
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a  pecnlfar  organization.  And  so  in  hnnting,  sbooting,  swimming, 
and  other  Shawanese  amnsements,  the  newly-made  Indian,  Boone, 
spent  the  month  of  May,  necessity  making  all  the  inconveniences 
of  his  lot  endurable. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  his  Aid  was  required  in  the  business  of  salt 
making,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  a  party  of  his  brethren  started 
for  the  valley  of  the  Sdoto,  where  he  stayed  ten  days,  hunting, 
boiling  brine,  and  cooking.  But  when  he  returned  to  Chillicothe 
a  sad  sight  met  his  eyes ;  font  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  West,  painted  in  the  most  exquisite  war  style,  and 
armed  for  the  battle.  He  scarce  needed  to  ask  whither  they  were 
bound;  his  heart  told  him  Boonesborough ;  and  already  in  imagi- 
nation he  saw  the  blazing  roofs  of  the  little  borough  he  had 
founded,  and  the  bleeding  forms  of  his  friends.  Could  he  do 
nothing?  He  was  a  long  way  from  his  own  white  homestead; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  least,  and  a  rough  and  inhospitable 
countiy  much  of  the  way  between  him  and  it.  But  he  had  traveled 
fast  and  far,  and  might  again.  So,  without  a  word  to  his  fellow 
prisoners,  early  on  the  morning  of  June  the  16th,  without  his 
breakfest,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  unseen,  unheard,  he  departed. 
He  left  his  red  relatives  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  over  hill  and  valley 
sped,  forty  miles  a  day,  for  four  successive  days,  and  ate  but  one 
meal  by  the  way.  He  found  the  station  wholly  unprepared  to 
resist  so  formidable  a  body  as  that  which  threatened  it,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  every  muscle  should  be  exerted  to 
get  all  in  readiness  for  the  expected  visitors. 

Rapidly  the  white  men  toiled  to  repair  and  complete  the  fortifi- 
cations,  and  to  have  all  ready  for  an  attack.  But  the  Indians  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  and  in  a  few  days  another  escaped 
captive  brought  information  of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  in  con- 
sequence of  Boone's  flight.  The  savages  had  relied  on  surprising 
the  stations,  and  their  plans  being  foiled  by  their  adopted  son 
Daniel,  all  their  determinations  were  unsettled.  Thus  it  proved 
the  salvation  of  Boonesborough,  and  probably  of  all  the  frontier 
forts,  that  the  founder  of  Kentucky  was  taken  captive  and  remained 
a  captive  as  long  as  he  did.  So  often  do  seeming  misfortunes 
prove,  in  God's  hand,  our  truest  good. 

Boone,  finding  his  late  relatives  so  backward  in  their  proposed' 
call,  determined  to  antidpate  them  by  a  visit  to  the  Scioto  valley, 
where  he  had  been  at  salt  making;  and  early  in  August^  with 
nineteen  men,  started  for  the  town  on  Paint  Greek.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  was  trying  a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment,  as 
20 
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Boonesborougli  might  be  attacked  in  Ids  absence ;  bat  lie  had  his 
wits  about  him,  and  his  scouts  examined  the  country  far  and  wide. 
Without  interruption,  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  had  reached  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  when  his  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  Simon  Kenton,  discovered  two 
natives  riding  one  horse,  and  enjoying  some  joke  as  they 
rode.  Not  considering  that  these  two  might  be,  like  himself,  the 
van  of  a  small  army,  Simon,  one  of  the  most  impetuous  of  men, 
shot  and  ran  forward  to  scalp  them,  but  found  himself  at  onee  in 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  escaped 
only  by  the  arrival  of  Boone  and  the  remainder.  The  commander, 
upon  considering  the  circumstances,  and  learning  from  spies  whom 
he  sent  forward,  that  the  town  he  intended  to  attack  was  deserted^ 
came  to  the  opinion  that  the  band  just  met  was  on  its  way  to  join 
a  larger  body  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky,  and  advised  an  imme- 
diate return. 

His  advice  was  taken,  and  the  result  proved  its  wisdom ;  for  in 
order  to  reach  Boonesborough,  they  were  actually  obliged  to  go 
around,  and  outstrip  a  body  of  nearly  five  hundred  savages,  led  by 
Canadians,  who  were  marching  against  his  doomed  borough,  and 
after  all,  got  there  only  the  day  before  them. 

Shortly  after  their  return,  in  August,  the  whole  Indian  army, 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  in  number,  commanded  by  Blackfisb, 
with  eleven  Canadians  under  Captain  Du  Quesne,  with  British  and 
French  colors  flying,  appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  sum- 
moned the  fort  to  "surrender  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,"  with  the  promise  of  liberal  treatment. 

It  was,  as  Boone  says,  a  critical  period  for  him  and  his  friends. 
Should  they  yield,  what  mercy  could  they  look  for  ?  and  he,  espe- 
cially, after  his  unkind  flight  from  his  Shawanese  parents  ?  They 
had  almost  stifled  him  with  their  caresses  before;  they  would  liter- 
ally hug  him  to  death  if  again  within  their  grasp.  Should  they 
refuse  to  yield,  what  hope  of  successful  resistance  ?  And  they  had 
so  much  need  of  all  their  cattle,  to  aid  them  in  sustaining  a  siege, 
and  yet  their  cows  were  abroad  in  the  woods.  Boone  pondered  the 
matter,  and  concluded  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  two  days  for  consid- 
eration. It  was  granted,  and  he  drove  in  his  cows.  The  evening 
of  the  9th  soon  arrived,  however,  and  he  politely  thanked  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  gracious  Majesty  for  giving  the  garrison  time  to 
prepare  for  their  defense,  and  announced  their  determination  to 
fight.  Captain  Du  Quesne  was  much  grieved  at  this  answer,  since 
Governor  Hamilton  was  anxious  to  save  bloodshed,  and  wished  the 
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Kentnckians  taken  alive ;  and  rather  than  proceed  to  extremities, 
he  oflfered  to  withdraw  his  troops,  if  the  garrison  would  make  a 
treaty,  though  to  what  point  the  treaty  was  to  aim  is  unknown. 

Boone  was  determined  not  to  yield ;  but  then  he  had  no  wish  to 
starve  in  his  fort,  or  have  it  taken  by  storm,  and  be  scalped ;  and 
he  thought,  remembering  Hamilton's  kindness  to  him  when  in  De- 
troit, that  there  might  be  something  in  what  the  captain  said,  and 
at  any  rate,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  was  to  gain  time,  and  something 
might  be  gained.  So  he  agreed  to  treat ;  but  where  ?  Could  nine 
of  the  garrison,  as  desired,  safely  venture  into  the  open  field?  It 
might  be  all  a  trick  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  leading  whites. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  as  the  leading  Indians  and  their  Cana- 
dian allies  must  come  under  the  rifles  of  the  garrison,  who  might 
with  certainty  and  safety  pick  them  off  if  treachery  were  attempted, 
it  was  thought  best  to  run  the  risk;  and  Boone,  with  eight  others, 
went  out  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  sixty  yards  from  the 
fort,  within  which  the  sharpest  shooters  stood,  with  leveled  rifles,, 
ready  to  protect  their  comrades.  The  treaty  was  made  and  signed, 
and  then  the  Indians,  saying  it  was  their  custom  for  two  of  them 
to  shake  hands  with  every  white  man  when  a  treaty  was  made,  ex* 
pressed  a  wish  to  press  the  palms  of  their  new  allies.  Boone  and 
his  friends  must  have  looked  rather  queer  at  this  proposal ;  but  it 
was  safer  to  accede  than  to  refuse  and  be  shot  down  instantly;  so 
they  presented  each  his  hand.  As  anticipated,  the  warriors  seized 
them  with  rough  and  fierce  eagerness,  the  whites  drew  back  strug- 
gling, the  treachery  was  apparent,  the  rifle  balls  from  the  garrison 
struck  down  the  foremost  assailants  of  the  little  band,  and,  amid  a 
fire  from  friends  and  foes,  Boone  and  his  fellow  deputies  bounded 
back  into  the  station,  with  the  exception  of  one,  unhurt. 

The  treaty  trick  having  thus  failed.  Captain  Du  Quesne  had  to 
look  to  more  ordinary  modes  of  warfare,  and  opened  a  fire  which 
lasted  during  ten  days,  though  to  no  purpose,  for  the  woodsmen 
were  determined  not  to  yield.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the  Indians 
were  forced  unwillingly  to  retire,  having  lost  thirty-seven  of  their 
number,  and  wasted  a  vast  amount  of  powder  and  lead.  The  gar- 
rison picked  up  from  the  ground,  after  their  departure,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  their  bullets.* 

A  formidable  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  was  planned  for 
the  summer  of  the  same  year.    It  was  arranged  that  fifteen  hun- 
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dred  men  were  to  assemble  at  the  moutfa  of  the  Eanawlt%  and  a» 
many  more  to  pass  down  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt  There  the  two 
diyiBions  were  to  unite,  enter  the  Indian  country,  and  destroy  their 
towns  and  crops*  Gkneral  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  at  Fort 
Pitt,  led  the  division  from  that  poiut.  Failing  to  receive  any  rein- 
forcement from  the  Kanawha^  General  M'Intosh  prepared  to  invade 
the  Indian  country  by  the  way  of  Big  Beaver,  or  nearly  the  same  route 
that  CoL  Bouquet  had  pursued  fourteen  years  before.  Preparatory 
to  the  expedition,  Fort  M'Intosh  was  built,  on  the  present  site  of 
Beaver.  It  was  a  regular  stockaded  work,  with  four  bastions,  and 
was  defended  by  six  pieces  of  cannon."^ 

From  this  point  it  was  intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Detroit, 
where  mischief  was  still  brewing.  Indeed,  the  natives  were  now 
more  united  than  ever  against  the  irontier  inhabitants.  In  June, 
Congress  was  in  possession  of  infonnation  that  led  them  to  think 
a  universal  frontier  war  close  at  hand.f  The  Senecas.  Cayugas, 
MingoeSj  (by  which  doubtless  were  meant  the  Ohio  Iroquois,  or 
possibly  the  Mohawks,^  Wvandots,  Onondgggs,  Ottawa^  Chip- 
pewas.  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  were  all  said'to  be  more  or  less 
united  in  opposition  to  America.  Congress,  learning  the  danger 
to  be  so  immediate  and  great,  determined  to  push  on  the  Detroit, 
expedition,  and  ordered  another  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Moha^ijk 
valley  against  the  Senecas.  who  might  otherwise  veiy  much  annoy 
and  impede  the  march  from  Fort  Pitt.  For  the  capture  of  De- 
troit*  three  thousand  continental  troops  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  militia  were  voted ;  an  appropriation  was  made  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars ;  and  General  M'Intosh  was  to  carry  forward  ^e 
needful  operations. 

All  the  flourish  which  was  made  about  takiE^  Detroit,  however, 
and  conquering  the  Senecas,  ended  in  the  resolves  of  Congress. 
The  dilatory  movements  of  M'Intosh  occupied  the  summer,  and  it 
was  finally  thought  too  late  in  the  season  for  advantageous  action, 
and  also  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  weak  handed  colonics^ 

This  having  been  settled,  it  was  resolved  that  the  forces  in  the 
west  should  move  up  and  attack  the  Wyandots  and  other  ^diana 
about  the  Sandusky,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  accordingly  marched 
forward  to  prepare  a  half-way  house,  or  post  by  which  the  necessary 
connection  might  be  kept  up.  This  was  built  upon  the  Tuscara- 
was>  a  few  miles  socdh  of  the  present  town  of  Bolivar.    In  these 
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qaiety  commercial  days,  the  Ohio  canal  passes  through  its  midst. 
It  was  named  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Congress. 
While  these  warlike  measures  were  pursued  on  the  one  hand, 
tiie  confederacy  on  the  other,  by  its  commissioners,  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  formed  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
>elawares,  White-Eyes,  Kill-Buck,  and  Pipe. 

The  erection  of  Fort  Laurens  has  been  already  noticed.  At  that 
1779.]  point,  seyenly  miles  from  Fort  M'Intosh,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  fierce  north-western  tribes,  Col.  John  Gibson  had  been  left 
"with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  get  through  the  winter  of 
1778-79,  as  he  best  could,  while  M'Intosh  himself  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh, disappointed  and  dispirited.  Kor  was  Congress  in  a  very 
good  humor  with  him,  for  already  had  six  months  passed  to  no  pur- 
pose. Washington  was  consulted,  but  could  give  no  definite  advice, 
knowing  nothing  of  those  details  which  must  determine  the  course 
of  things  for  the  winter.  M'Intosh,  at  length,  in  February,  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  his  unsatisfactory  command,  and  was  allowed 
to  do  so.  Ko  blame  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  him  for  any 
unfaithfulness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  doubtiess 
attempted  to  do  whatever  was  in  his  power,  but  was  regarded  as 
weak  and  ineflELcient.  Among  other  things,  he  led  a  party  with 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Gibson's  starving  garrison,  but  un- 
happily the  guns  fired  as  a  salute  by  those  about  to  be  relieved, 
scared  the  pack-horses,  and  much  of  the  provisions  was  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  woods.  The  force  at  Fort  Laurens,  meantime,  had 
been  suffering  cruelly,  both  from  the  Indians  and  famine,  and, 
though  finally  rescued  firom  starvation,  had  done^  and  could  do, 
nothing.    The  pojBt  was  at  last  abandoned  in  August,  1779. 

A  new  cause  of  trouble  was  meanwbile  arising  in  the  north.  Of 
the  six  tribes  of  the  Iroouoie.  the  J^enecas,  Mohawks^  Cavugas.  and 
Onondagas,  had  been,  from  the  outset  inclining  to  Britain,  though 
all  of  these,  but  the  Mohawks,  had  now  and  then  tried  to  persuade 
the  Americans  to  the  contrary.  During  the  winter  of  1778-79,  the 
Onondagas,  who  had  been  for  a  while  nearly  neutral,  were  sus- 
pected by  the  Americans  of  deception,  and  this  suspicion  having 
become  nearly  knowledge,  a  band  was  sent,  early  in  April,  to  de- 
stroy their  towns,  and  take  such  of  them  as  could  be  taken,  prison* 
ers.  The  work  appointed  was  done,  and  the  villages  and  wealth 
of  the  poor  savages  were  annihilated.  This  sudden  act  of  severity 
startied  aU.    The  O^si^,  hitherto  fi^thful  to  their  neutrality, 
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were  alarmed,  lest  the  next  blow  should  fall  on  them,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  full  explanation  that  their  fears  were  quieted.  As  for 
the  Onondagas,  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  sit  down 
under  such  treatment ;  and  accordingly,  that  some  hundred  of  their 
warriors  were  at  once  in  the  field,  and  from  that  time  forward,  a 
portion  of  their  nation  remained,  and  justly,  hostile  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Continental  Congress,  meanwhile,  had  become  convinced, 
from  the  massacre  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  that  it  was 
advisable  to  adopt  some  means  of  securing  the  north-western  and 
western  frontiers  against  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes;  and, 
the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  being  the  most  numerous  and 
deadly  foes,  it  was  concluded  to  begin  by  strong  action  against 
them.  "Washington  had  always  said,  that  the  only  proper  mode  of 
defense  against  the  Indians  was  to  attack  them ;  and  this  mode  he 
determined  to  adopt  on  this  occasion.  Some  difierence  of  opinion 
existed,  however,  as  to  the  best  path  into  the  country  of  the  inimi- 
cal Iroqnois. 

General  Schuyler  was  in  favor  of  a  movement  up  the  Mohawk 
river ;  the  objection  to  which  route  was,  that  it  carried  the  invaders 
too  near  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  within  reach  of  the  British.  The 
other  course  proposed  was  up  the  Susquehanna,  which  heads,  as  all 
know,  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  reached.  The  latter  route  was 
the  one  determined  on  by  Washington  for  the  main  body  of  troops, 
which  was  to  be  joined  by  another  body  moving  up  the  Mohawk, 
and  also  by  detachments  coming  from  the  western  army,  by  the 
way  of  the  Allegheny  and  French  creek.  Upon  further  thought, 
however,  the  movement  from  the  west  was  countermanded.  All 
the  arrangements  for  this  invasion  were  made  in  March  and  April, 
but  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  General  Sullivan  could  get  his 
men  on  their  march  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had  gathered; 
and,  of  course,  information  of  the  proposed  movements  had  been 
given  to  the  Jndians  and  Tories,  so  that  Brant,  the  Johnsons,  and 
their  followers,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders. 

They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Ameri- 
cans; and,  having  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Newton,  were 
driven  from  village  to  village,  and  their  whole  country  was  laid 
waste.  Houses  were  burned,  crops  and  orchards  destroyed,  and 
every  thing  done  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  render  the  country 
uninhabitable.  Of  all  these  steps  Mr.  Stone  speaks  fully.  Forty 
towns  were  burnt,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  destroyed.    Well  did  the  Senecas  name  Washing- 
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ton,  whose  armies  did  all  this,  "  the  Town  Destroyer."  Having 
performed  this  portion  of  his  work,  Sullivan  turned  homeward 
from  the  heautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee ;  leaving  Niagara,  whither 
the  Indians  fled,  as  to  the  stronghold  of  British  power  in  that 
neighborhood,  untouched.  This  conduct,  Mr,  Stone  thinks  "  diffi- 
cult of  solution,"'*'  as  he  supposes  the  destruction  of  that  post  to 
have  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  fact.  Originally,  it  had  been  part  of  the  proposed 
plan  to  attack  Niagara ;  but,  early  in  January,  Washington  was  led 
to  doubt,  and  then  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  plan,  thinking  it 
wiser  to  carry  on,  merely,  some  operations  on  a  smaller  scale  against 
the  savages. 

One  of  the  smaller  operations  was  from  the  West  On  the  22d 
of  March,  1779,  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead, 
who  had  succeeded  Mcintosh  in  command  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the^  Nations  was  in  preparation, 
and  that  in  connection  therewith,  it  might  be  advisable  for  a  force 
to  ascend  the  Allegheny  to  Elttanning,  and  thence  to  Venango, 
and,  having  fortified  both  points,  to  strike  the  Mingoes  and  Mun- 
seys'  upon  French  creek,  and  elsewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
Ihus  aid  General  Sullivan  in  the  great  blow  he  was  to  give  by  his 
march  up  the  Susquehanna.  Brodhead  was  also  directed  to  say  to 
the  western  Indians,  that  if  they  made  any  trouble,  the  whole  force 
of  the  United  States  would  be  turned  against  them,  and  they  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  on  the  21st  of  April,  these  orders  were  countermanded,  and 
Brodhead  was  directed  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  the  Indiana 
of  the  Ohio  and  western  lakes,  with  an  especial  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Detroit.  Whether  this  order  came  too  late,  or  was  with- 
drawn, is  not  ascertained.  Brodhead,  however,  proceeded  as  first 
directed,  and  marched  up  the  Allegheny.  His  report  will  furnish 
the  best  account  of  the  expedition : 

^^  I  left  this  place  on  the  11th  of  August,  with  six  hundred  and 
five,  ratik  and  file,  including  the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  one 
month's  provisions,  which,  except  the  live  cattle,  was  transported 
by  water,  under  the  escort  of  one  hundred  men,  to  a  place  called 
Mahoney,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Armstrong,  (Kittanning,) 
where,  after  four  days'  detention  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  stray- 
ing of  some  of  the  cattle,  the  stores  were  loaded  on  pack-horses, 
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And  the  troops  proceeded  on  the  march  for  Conowago,  oa  the  path 
leading  to  Cushcushing.  At  ten  miles  thiB  side  the  town,  one  of 
the  advance  guards,  consisting  of  fifteen  white  men  and  eight  Delar 
ware  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Harding,  dis- 
covered between  thirty  and  forty  wamors  coming  down  the  river 
in  seven  canoes.  These  warriors  having  likewise  discovered  some 
of  the  troops^  immediately  landed,  stripped  off  their  shirts,  and 
prepared  for  action,  and  the  advance  guard  immediately  began  the 
attack.  All  the  troops,  except  one  column  and  flankers,  being  in 
the  narrows  between  the  river  and  a  high  hill,  were  immediately 
prepared  to  receive  the  enemy ;  which  being  done,  I  went  forward 
to  discover  the  enemy,  and  saw  six  of  them  retreating  over  the 
river  Without  arms ;  at  the  same  time  the  rest  ran  away,  leaving 
their  canoes,  bhmkets,  shirts,  provisionfl,  and  eight  guns,  besides 
five  dead,  and,  by  the  signa  of  blood,  several  went  off  wounded ; 
only  two  of  our  men  and  one  of  the  Delaware  jjidigmfl  were 
wounded,  and  so  slightly  that  they  are  ah*eady  recovered  and  fit 
for  action. 

^^  The  next  morning  the  troops  proceeded  to  B^ckalo(ms,  where 
I  ordered  a  small  breastwork  to  be  thrown  up,  of  felled  timber  and 
fascines.  A  captain  and  forty  men  were  left  to  secure  our  baggage, 
and  the  troops  marched  immediately  to  Conowago,  which  I  found 
had  been  deserted  about  eighteen  months  past.  Here  the  troops 
seemed  much  mortified,  because  we  had  no  person  to  proceed  as  a 
guide  to  the  upper  towns,  but  I  ordered  them  to  proceed  on  a  path 
which  appeared  to  have  been  traveled  by  the  enemy  some  time 
past,  and  we  continued  marching  on  it  about  twenty  miles  before 
any  discoveries  were  made,  except  a  few  tracks  of  their  spies ;  bul 
immediately  before  ascending  a  high  hill  we  discovered  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  and  a  number  of  cornfields,  and  descending,  several 
towns,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted  on  the  approach  of  tbe  troops ; 
some  of  them  fled  just  before  the  advanced  guard  reached  the  town, 
and  left  several  packs  of  deer  skins. 

^^  At  the  upper  Seneca  town  we  found  a  painted  image  or  war-post, 
clothed  in  dog  skin,  and  John  Montour  informed  me  this  town  was 
called  Yoghwonwaga;  beside  this  we  found  other  towns,  consisting 
in  the  whole  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  houses,  some  ^f  which  were 
large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  ^^ian  funilies.  The 
troops  remained  on  the  ground  three  days,  destroying  the  towns 
and  cornfields.  I  never  saw  finer  corn,  although  it  was  planted 
much  thicker  than  is  common  among  our  fiarmers.  The  quantity 
of  com  and  other  vegetables  destroyed  at  the  several  towns,  from 
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the  best  accounts  I  could  collect  from  the  olj^cers  employed  to  de- 
stroy i1^  moat  certainly  exceed  five  hundred  acres,  which  is  the 
lowest  estimate ;  and  the  plunder  taken  is  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  have  directed  a  sale  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops,  and  hope  it  will  meet  your  approbation.  On  my  return  I 
preferred  the  Venango  road.  The  old  towns  of  Conowago,  Bucka^ 
loonsy  and  Maghinquechahocking,  about  twenty  miles  above  Ve- 
nango, on  French  creek,  consisting  of  thirty-five  large  houses,  were 
likewise  burnt.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  houses  were  larger 
than  common,  and  were  built  of  square  and  round  logs  and  frame 
work.  From  the  great  quantity  of  com  in  the  ground,  and  the 
number  of  new  houses  built  and  building,  it  appears  that  the 
Beneca  and  Munsey  nations  intended  to  collect  at  this  settlement^ 
which  extends  about  eight  miles  on  the  Allegheny  river,  between 
one  hundred  and  seventy  and  two  hundred  miles  from  Pittsburgh ; 
the  river  at  the  upper  town  is  little  if  any  larger  than  Easkiminetas 
creek.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  man  nor  beast  has  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands  on  this  expedition*" 

On  Brodhead's  return  to  Pittsburgh,  he  found  there  the  chie&  of 
ihe  Delawares.  Shawanese,  and  Hurogs,  who  had  come  to  treat  for 
peace.  On  the  17th  of  September,  a  conference  was  held  with 
them,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  alliance  with  the  Americans  was 
made. 

Further  west,  during  tibis  summer  and  autumn,  the  Indians  were 
more  successftil.  In  July,  the  stations  being  still  troubled,  Col. 
Bowman  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  jghawa- 
nes^t  acting  upon  the  principle,  that  the  best  mode  of  defense 
against  Indians  is  to  assail  them.  He  marched  undiscovered 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  upon  the  Little  Miami, 
and  BO  divided  and  arranged  his  forces,  as  to  insure  apparent  suc- 
cess, one  portion  of  the  troops  being  commanded  by  himself 
another  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan;  but  from  some  unexpected 
cause,  his  division  of  the  whites  did  not  co-operate  fully  with  that 
led  by  Logan,  and  the  whole  body  was  forced  to  retreat,  after 
having  taken  some  booty,  including  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses, 
and  leaving  the  town  of  the  savages  in  cinders,  but  also  leaving  the 
fierce  warriors  themselves  in  no  degree  daunted  or  crippled. 

If  or  was  it  long  before  they  showed  themselves  south  of  the  Ohio 
again,  and  unexpectedly  won  a  victory  over  the  Americans  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertained,  are 
these: 

An  expedition  which  had  been  made  into  the  neighborhood  of 
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Lexington,  where  the  first  permanent  improvements  were  made  in 
April  of  this  year,  upon  its  return  came  to  the  Ohio  near  the  Licking, 
at  the  very  time  that  Colonel  Rogers  and  Captain  Benham  reached 
the  same  point  on  iheir  way  up  the  river  in  hoats.  A  few  of  the 
Indians  were  seen  by  the  commander  of  the  little  American  squad- 
ron, near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  and  supposing  himself  to  he 
far  superior  in  numbers,  he  caused  seventy  of  his  men  to  land, 
intending  to  surround  the  savages;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
found  he  was  himself  surrounded,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle, 
only  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  even  fewer  of  the  party,  were 
left  alive.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  skirmish  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  a  fanciful  story  than  to 
sober  history,  and  which  yet  appears  to  be  well  authenticated. 

In  the  party  of  whites  was  Captain  Robert  Benham.  He  was 
one  of  those  that  fell,  bein^  shot  through  both  hips,  so  as  to  be 
powerless  in  his  lower  limbs ;  he  dragged  himself,  however,  to  a 
tree- top,  and  there  lay  concealed  from  the  savages  after  the  contest 
was  over.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  seeing  a  raccoon,  he 
shot  it,  but  no  sooner  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle  heard  than  he  dis- 
tinguished a  human  voice  not  far  distant;  supposing  it  to  be  some 
Indian,  he  reloaded  his  gun  and  prepared  for  defense;  but  a  few 
moments  undeceived  him,  and  he  discovered  that  the  person  whose 
voice  he  had  heard  was  a  fellow  sufferer,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  both  his  arms  were  broken !  Here,  then,  were  the  only 
two  survivors  of  the  combat,  (except  those  who  had  entirely  escaped,) 
with  one  pair  of  legs  and  one  pair  of  arms  between  them.  It  will 
be  easily  believed  that  they  formed  a  co-partnership  for  mutual  aid 
and  defense.  Benham  shot  the  game  which  his  friend  drove  toward 
him,  and  the  man  with  sound  legs  then  kicked  it  to  the  spot  where 
he  with  sound  arms  sat  ready  to  cook  it.  To  procure  water,  the 
one  with  legs  took  a  hat  by  the  brim  in  his  teeth,  and  walked  into 
the  Licking  up  to  his  neck,  while  the  man  with  arms  was  to  make 
signals  if  any  boat  appeared  in  sight.  In  this  way  they  spent 
about  six  weeks,  when,  upon  the  27th  of  November,  they  were 
rescued.  Benham  afterward  bought  and  lived  upon  the  land 
where  the  battle  took  place ;  his  companion,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us, 
was  a  few  years  since  still  living  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  military  operations  of  1779  were  not  those  which  were 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  West.  The  passage  of  the 
Land  Laws  by  Virginia  was  of  more  consequence  than  the  losing 
or  gaining  of  many  battles  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Eentuclcfr  and 
to  their  descendants.    Of  these  laws  but  a  vague  outline  can  be 
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given;  but  it  may  be  enough  to  render  the  subject  in  some 
degree  intelligible. 

In  1779  there  existed  claims  of  various  kinds  to  the  western 
lands: 

Those  of  the  Ohio,  Walpole  and  other  companies,  who  had  a 
title  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  British  Government;  none  of 
these  had  been  perfected  by  patents,  however. 

Claims  founded  on  the  militaiy  bounty  warrants  of  1763 ;  some 
of  these  were  patented. 

Henderson's  claim  by  purchase  from  the  Indians. 

Those  based  on  mere  selection  and  occupancy. 

Others  resting  on  selection  and  survey,  without  occupancy. 

Claims  of  persons  who  had  imported  settlers ;  for  each  such 
settler,  under  an  old  law,  fifty  acres  were  to  be  allowed. 

Claims  of  persons  who  had  paid  money  into  the  old  colonial 
treasury  for  land. 

The  claims  of  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Bevolution,  to  whom 
Virginia  was  indebted. 

These  various  claims  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  provided  for, 
and  then  the  residue  of  the  rich  valleys  beyond  the  mountains 
might  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  parent  State.  In  May,  the 
chief  laws  relative  to  this  most  important  and  complicated  subject 
were  passed,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
various  claims  which  might  be  presented,  and  give  judgment 
according  to  the  evidence  brought  forward;  their  proceedings, 
however,  to  remain  open  to  revision  until  December  1, 1780.  And 
as  the  subject  was  a  perplexed  one,  the  following  principles  were 
laid  down  for  their  guidance: 

All  mrveys  (without  patents,)  made  before  January  1, 1778,  by 
any  county  surveyor  commissioned  by  William  and  Maiy  College, 
and  founded  upon  charter;  upon  importation  rights  duly  proved ; 
upon  treasury  rights,  (money  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury ; )  upon 
entries  not  exceeding  four  hundred  acres,  made  before  October  26^ 
1768 ;  upon  acts  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  resulting  from  orders  in 
council,  &c. ;  upon  any  warrant  from  a  colonial  governor,  for  miU- 
taiy  services,  Ac.  were  to  be  good;  all  other  surveys  null  and  void. 

Those  who  had  not  made  wrveySy  if  claiming  under  importation 
rights;  under  treasury  rights ;  underwarrants  for  mUitaiy  services, 
were  to  be  admitted  to  survey  and  entry. 

Those  who  had  actually  settled,  or  caused  at  their  cost  others  to 
settle,  on  unappropriated  land,  before  Janvxtry  1, 1778,  were  to  have 
four  hundred  acres,  or  less,  as  they  pleased^  for  every  family  so 
settled;  paying  92.25  for  each  hundred  acres. 
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Those  who  had  settled  in  villageB  htf(3fre  January  1, 1778,  weie 
to  receive  for  each  femily  four  hundred  acres,  adjacent  to  the  vil- 
lage, at  $2.25  per  hundred  acres;  and  the  village  property  was  to 
remain  unsurvejed  until  the  General  Assembly  could  examine  the 
titles  to  it,  and  do  full  justice. 

To  all  having  settlement  rights,  as  above  described,  was  given 
also  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  one  thousand  acres  adjoining  the 
settlement,  at  State  prices — ^forty  cents  an  acre. 

To  those  who  had  settled  since  Jarmary  1,  1778,  was  given  a 
pre-emption  right  to  four  hundred  acres,  a<^oining  and  including 
the  settlement  made  by  them. 

All  the  region  between  Green  river,  the  Cumberland  mounteins, 
Tennessee,  the  river  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  was  reserved,  to  be 
used  for  military  claims. 

The  two  hundred  thousand  acres  granted  Henderson  and  his 
associates,  October,  1778,  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  remained  still  appropriated  to  them. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  various  classes  of  claimants,  the 
Legislature  offered  the  remainder  of  the  public  lands  at  forty  cents 
an  acre ;  the  money  was  to  be  piud  into  the  Treasury,  and  a  war<- 
rant  for  the  quantity  wished  taken  by  the  purchaser ;  this  warrant 
he  was  to  take  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  he  wished  to 
locate,  and  an  entiy  was  to  be  made  of  every  location,  so  special 
and  distinct  that  the  adjoining  lands  might  be  known  with 
certainty.  To  persons  unable  to  pay  cash,  four  hundred  acres  were 
to  be  sold  on  credit,  and  an  order  of  the  county  court  was  to  be 
substituted  for  the  warrant  of  the  Treasury. 

To  carry  these  laws  into  effeiJt,  four  Virginians  were  sent  west- 
ward to  attend  to  claims;  these  gentlemen  opened  their  court  on 
the  18th  of  October,  at  St.  Asaph's,  and  continued  their  sessions  at 
various  pcnnts,  until  April  26, 1780,  when  they  adjourned  to  meet 
no  more,  after  having  given  judgment  in  favor  of  about  three  thou- 
sand claims.  The  labors  of  the  commissioners  being  ended,  those 
of  the  surveyor  commenced ;  and  Mr.  George  May,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  that  office,  assumed  its  duties  upon  the  10th  day  of 
that  months  the  name  of  which  he  bore. 

^^At  this  time,"  says  Imlay,  ^^what  was  called  continental 
currency,  was  reduced  to  as  low  a  rate  as  five  hundred  to  one ;  nay, 
I  believe  one  thousand  to  one  was  a  more  common  exchange. 

*<  This  circumstance,  though  it  had  its  good  effects  so  &r  as  it 
tended  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of  the  countzy,  still  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  small  degree  of  evil  and  iigustice.    For,  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  great  quantity  of  this  money  which  lay  dead  in  the 
bands  of  individuals,  it  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  different 
States  that  Virginia  held  out  an  opportunity  to  them  of  obtaining 
a  consideration  for  this  depreciated  currency,  than  it  was  sent  to 
the  treasury  in  such  quantities  and  given  for  land  warrants,  that  in 
a  short  time,  more  of  them  were  issued  than  would  have  covered 
half  the  territory  within  its  limits. 

^'  Previous  to  this  era,  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  land  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  had  either  been  taken  up  on  old  military  grants 
and  pre-emption  rights,  or  located  by  those  who  had  been  first  in 
obtaining  their  warrants,  for  it  required  some  time  for  the  business 
to  extend  itself  and  become  generally  known  and  understood^  In 
consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of  treasuiy  warrants 
were  disappointed  when  they  determined  if  they  could  not  obtain 
prime  lands,  they  would  lay  their  warrants  upon  such  as  were 
vacant,  however  sterile,  which  doubtless  was  proper,  for  though 
the  warrants  had  cost  them  only  a  nominal  value,  nor  was  the 
State  of  Virginia  sensible  of  the  dangerous  avenue  they  were  open* 
ing  to  fraudulent  practices,  yet  it  was  possible  in  an  extensive  tract 
of  mountainous  country,  there  might  be  in  the  valleys  or  between 
the  hills,  some  bottom  land^  which  in  the  progress  of  settlements 
would  be  of  value. 

**But  they  did  noistop  here,  for  finding  a  general  spirit  of  migra^ 
tion  was  taking  place  firom  eveiy  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Western  country,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  fine  lands  upon 
tke  Ohio,  particularly  those  of  Kentucky,  were  every  day  advancing 
in  estimation,  they  determined  to  have  their  tforveys  made  out  in 
tbe  most  artfal  manner,  by  havings  for  comer  trees  such  kinds  as 
are  never  known  to  grow  but  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  which 
may  always  be  found  in  the  narrow  strips  of  bottom;  land,  and  the 
plots  embellished  with  the  greatest  elegance,  displaying  fine  water 
courses,  mill  seats,  where  perhaps  there  wilt  not  be  a  grain  of  com* 
for  half  a  century  to  come,  plains,  groves,  and  meadows.  Hence 
proceeded  so  generally  the  business  of  land  jobbing;  hence  it  is  that 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mercuries  throughout  Europe,  such 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  Amexica  offered  for  sale ;  and  hence  it  is* 
that  so  many  persons  have  cause  to  complain  of  having  been 
deceived  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  land  they  have 
purchased." 

The  Governor  of  "Virginia  appointed  four  commissioners  for 
Kentucky ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  October,  1779,  they 
arrived  in  the  oountiy  and  opened  court    The  law  itself  was 
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vague,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  certificates 
granted  to  claimants  under  the  law,  were  more  indefinite  and  un- 
certain. The  description  of  tracts  were  general,  the  boundaries  not 
well-defined,  and  consequently  the  claims,  when  located,  interfered 
with  each  other.  Every  family  that  settled  on  waste  or  unappro- 
priated lands  belonging  to  Virginia,  upon  the  western  waters,  was 
entitled  to  a  pre-emption  right  to  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  acres;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  acres,  a  certificate  was 
granted,  and  a  title  in  fee-simple  confirmed. 

Each  settler  could  select  and  survey  for  pre-emption  any  quantity 
of  waste  or  unappropriated  lands,  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
acres  to  each  claimant,  for  which  forty  dollars  for  eacb  hundred 
acres  were  required.  Payments  could  be  made  in  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  Virginia,  which  had  depreciated  greatly.* 

The  following  specimens  from  the  record  of  l^e  Commissioners' 
Court  are  given  to  illustrate  the  vague  manner  in  which  tracts  of 
land  were  described  in  the  entry: 

^'  Michael  Stoner  this  day  appeared,  and  claimed  a  right  of  settle- 
ment and  pre-emption  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  Stoner's  Pork,  a 
branch  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Licking,  about  twelve  miles  above 
Licking  Station,  by  making  corn  in  the  country  in  the  year  1776, 
and  improving  said  land  in  1776.  Satisfactory  proof  being  made 
to  the  court,  they  are  of  opinion  that  said  Stoner  has  a  right  to  a 
settlement  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the  above 
mentioned  improvement,  and  a  pre-emption  of  one  thousand  acres 
a^oining  the  same,  and  that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly." 

^^  Joseph  Combs,  this  day  claimed  a  right  to  a  pre-emption  of 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  Combs',  since  called  Howard's 
creek,  about  eight  miles  above  Boonesborough,  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  by 
improving  the  said  land,  by  building  a  cabin  on  the  premises,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1775.  Satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the 
court,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  said  Combs  has  a  right  to  a  pre- 
emption of  one  thousand  acres,  including  the  said  improvement, 
and  that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly." 

The  sessions  of  this  court  were  held  at  different  places  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  accommodate  the  claimants,  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
during  which  about  three  thousand  certificates  were  granted.   The 
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foregoing  extracts  illustrate  the  vague  and  undefined  descriptions  of 
localities.  Many  of  the  claims  were  rendered  null  from  more 
specific  and  definite  surveys  covering  the  same  land;  and  many  of 
the  old  pioneers,  amongst  whom  was  Daniel  Boone,  lost  the  lands 
they  had  entered  and  surveyed,  by  subsequent  law  suits. 

The  winter  of  1779-80,  was  uncommonly  severe  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  distinguished  as  "  (he  hard  lointer.'* 
The  effect  on  the  new  settlements  in  the  "West  was  great  distress 
and  suffering.  In  Kentucky,  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  branches  were 
frozen  to  an  uncommon  thickness  where  the  water  was  deep,  and 
became  exhausted  in  shallow  places.  Horses  and  cattle  died  from 
thirst  and  starvation.  The  snow,  from  continuous  storms,  became 
of  unusual  depth  and  continued  a  long  time.  Menu^ould  not  hunt. 
Families  were  overtaken  in  the  wilderness  on  their  journey,  and 
their  progress  arrested,  and  there  was  great  suffering.  The 
supplies  of  the  settlements  were  exhausted,  and  com  became 
extremely  scarce. 

When  the  snow  melted,  and  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  rivers,  the 
low  grounds  and  river  bottoms  were  submerged,  and  much  of  the 
stock  that  had  survived  the  severity  of  the  winter,  perished  in  the 
waters.  The  game  of  the  forest  furnished  meat>  which  was  the 
only  solid  food  to  be  obtained  until  the  com  was  grown.  The 
summer  brought  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  emigra- 
tion. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1768,  during  the  period  of  the  revolt  of 
1780.]  Lower  Louisiana,  M.  Rious,  with  a  detachment  of  Spanish 
troops,  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.*  The  occupation  of 
Rious  was  military,  and  St.  Ange  was  allowed  still  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  civil  government.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1769,  he 
evacuated  St.  Louis,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans,  to  aid  O'Reilly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  lower  province. 

After  the  submission  of  the  people  to  the  government  of  Spain, 
O'Reilly  deputed  Don  Pedro  Piernas  to  be  lieutenant-governor,  and 
civil  and  military  commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  Piernas  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  received  the  govern- 
ment from  St.  Ange,  and  in  February,  1771,  entered  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  ofiiclal  functions.    No  opposition  was  made  to  the 
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new  government,  the  administration  of  Plernas  was  mild  and  pa- 
ternal, and  the  people  soon  became  reconciled  to,  and  in  time  be- 
came strongly  attached  to  the  Spanish  government- 

Unzaga  was  left  in  charge  of  the  government  of  Lower  Lonisi- 
ana  on  the  departure  of  O'Reilly,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1770,  and 
was  confirmed  as  governor  of  Louisiana  by  a  royal  decree,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1772.  The  administration  of  O'Reilly  had  com- 
pletely crushed  out  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  Unzaga,  and  his  deputy  Piemas, 
occupied  with  no  wars  or  rebellions,  afford  few  events  worthy  of 
record.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1770,  the  Spanish  government,  by 
a  royal  decree,  confirmed  the  acts  of  O'Reilly,  in  substituting  the 
laws  and  usages* of  Spain  instead  of  those  of  France,  which  were 
in  force  in  the  colony.  All  controversies  were  tried  under  the 
Spanish  law,  by  a  tribunal  of  which  the  governor  was  the  supreme 
judge  in  Lower  Louisiana,  and  by  a  tribunal  of  which  the  deputy 
governor  was  the  supreme  judge  in  Upper  Louisiana.  liTo  titles  to 
land  in  Upper  Louisiana  were  given  under  the  French  domination. 
The  grants  to  Laclede,  and  the  various  grants  made  by  St.  Ange, 
during  the  period  of  his  provisional  government,  were  held  to  be 
invalid,  because  made  without  the  authority  of  Spain,  after  the 
treaty  of  cession.  All  these  titles  were,  however,  examined,  sur- 
veyed, and  on  the  28d  of  May,  1772,  confirmed  by  Piemas.  No 
land  titles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  date 
beyond  that  period.  A  liberal  policy  in  the  bestowment  of  grants 
was  pursued,  the  government  was  mild,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  French  than  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  acc((rdingly  a  large  emigration  set  in  from  Canada,  and 
the  Illinois,  to  the  western  Ade  of  the  Mississippi.  Immigrants,  too, 
were  attracted  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  trade  of  the  province  of 
Lower  Louisiana,  and  under  these  circumstances  its  population  was 
largely  increased: 

On  the  1st  of  February,  17TT,  Don  Bemando  de  GFalvez  suc- 
ceeded Unzaga  in  the  government  of  Louisiana.  Piernas  had 
previously  resigned,  in  1775,  his  authority  to  Cruzat,  and  in  1778, 
Oruzat  was  superseded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Leyba.  The  war  of 
the  Revolution  had  begun,  and  Louisiana,  though  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  confliQt,  was  still  within  reach  of  its  influence,  and 
shared  in  the  commotiona  it  excited.  As  eariy  as  1777,  the  Span- 
ish court  had  sent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Louisiana,  to  afford 
secret  aid  to  the  Americans,  and  arms  and  ammunition  had  been 
ptoenred  at  'Sew  Orleans,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  del- 
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larsy  and  shipped  to  FcHt  Pitt  for  their  use.  In  Jannary,  17,78, 
Captain  Willing,  an  American  officer,  with  a  party  of  fifty  men^ 
descended  the  river,  and  rava^d  the  British  shore  of  the  Miseis- 
eippi  from  the  bayou  Manchac  to  Katchez. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  author- 
ized to  take  their  share  in  the  war  against  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain*  Accordingly,  Galvez  collected  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  attacked  and  took  Fort  Man- 
chac. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  after  a  short 
siege,  reduced  that  post  on  the  21st  of  September,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  his  force  took  possession  of  the  post  at  N^atchez.  Eight 
vessels  of  the  British  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the 
lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi.  Galvez,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
eoUected  another  force  of  two  thousand  men,  in  the  next  year,  and 
laid  siege  to  Mobile,  which  in  a  short  time  was  surrendered.  Gal- 
vez then  returned  to  Havana,  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops, 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  for  the  sioge  of  Pensacola,  then  the 
principal  post  of  the  British  in  West  Florida ;  but,  on  his  return, 
his  transports  were  dispersed  and  lost  in  a  storm.  Galvez  returned 
to  Havana,  procured  another  reinforcement,  and  in  March,  1781, 
laid  siege  to  Pensacola.  The  siege  was  maintained  with  great 
vigor  on  both  sides  for  a  month,  when  the  fortifications  were 
pierced,  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine.  The  garrison  offered  a 
capitulation,  and  Pensacola,  and  with  it  all  west  Florida^  on  the  9th 
of  May,  was  surrendered  to  Spain. 

The  war  did  not  immediately  affect  the  people  of  Upper  LouiM- 
ana^  The  conquest  of  Illinois  by  Clark,  in  1778,  removed  from 
their  neighborhood  all  the  British  posts  in  the  Illinois.  There  was 
no  British  force  nearer  than  Detroit,  and  the  garrison  there,  and 
th^r  Indian  allies,  were  so  fully  occupied  with  the  war  along  the 
American  border,  that  danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
quarter.  The  British  commandant  at  Mackinaw,  however,  was 
meditating  the  reduction  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  after  the  reverses 
the  British  arms  had  sustained  in  Florida,  determined  to  lead  an 
expedition  on  his  own  responsibility  against  St.  Louis.  Accord- 
ingly, he  collected  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Indiana,  and  with  these  he  set  out  early  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  with  a  view  cf  surprising  that  place. 

Rumors  of  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  Louisiana  had 
been  current  among  the  Indians  of  Illinois.  This  intelligence  was 
21 
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conveyed  to  General  Clark  while  at  Kaskaskia^  in  the  spring  of 
1779.  Clark  immediately  informed  the  inhabitants  of  Bt.  Louis, 
and  through  them  the  governor,  Leyba,  of  their  danger,  and  prof- 
fered his  aid  in  case  of  an  attack.  His  offer  was  rejected,  for  the 
reason  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 

The  territory  on  which  Bt  Louis  stood,  as  likewise  that  on  which 
several  other  towns  had  been  located,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
were  claimed  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  but  they  had  acquiesced  in 
the  intrusion  of  the  whites,  and  had  never  molested  them.  But 
when  the  rumor  of  an  attack  upon  the  town  began  to  spread  abroad, 
the  people  became  alarmed  for  their  safety. 

The  town  was  almost  destitute  of  works  of  defense,  but  the  in- 
habitants, amounting  to  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  men,"^  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  inclose  it  with  a  species  of  wall,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  small  trees  planted  in  the  ground,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  earth.  The  wall  was  some  five  or  six  feet  high.  It 
started  from  the  Half  Moon,  a  kind  of  fort  in  that  form,  situated 
on  the  river,  the  present  Floating  Dock,  and  ran  from  thence  a 
little  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  semicircle,  until  it  reached 
the  Mississippi,  somewhat  above  the  bridge,  now  on  Second  street. 
Three  gates  were  formed  in  it;  one  near  the  bridge,  and  two  others 
on  the  hill,  at  the  points  where  the  roads  from  the  north-western 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  common  fields  came  in.  At  each 
of  these  gates  was  placed  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  kept  con- 
tinually charged,  and  in  good  order.  Having  completed  this  work, 
and  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  it  was  supposed  that  the  attack 
had  been  abandoned.  Winter  passed  away,  and  spring  came ;  still 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  led  to 
believe  that  their  apprehensions  were  groundless,  firom  the  repr^ 
sentations  of  the  commandant,  Leyba,  who  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  dissipate  their  anxiety,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  that  the  rumor  of  the  proposed  attack  was  false.  The 
month  of  May  came,  the  labors  of  planting  were  over,  and  the 
peaceful  and  happy  villagers  gave  themselves  up  to  such  pursuits 
and  pleasures  as  suited  their  taste. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack,  an  old  man  named  Quenelle,  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  saw  another  Frenchman,  by  the 
name  of  Ducharme,  who  had  formerly  absconded  from  St  Louis, 
who  told  him  of  the  projected  attack.  The  governor  called  him 
^'an  old  dotard,"  and  ordered  him  to  prison. 

*  The  whole  population  was  probably  nine  hundred,  or  one  thousand. 
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In  the  meantime^  nnmerans  bands  of  the, Indians  living  on  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi — ^the  Ojibwas,  Menonjonies,  Winnebal 
goes,  Sioux,  Sacs,  &;c.,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Canadians, 
amounting  in  all  to  upward  of  fourteen  hundred,  had  assembled 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  St.  Louis, 
awaiting  the  26th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  the  attack.  The  25th 
of  May  was  the  feast  of  CJ>rpw3  CkrisH^  a  day  highly  venerated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Catholics.  Had  the  assault  taken 
place  then,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  them ;  for,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, all,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  flocked  to  the  prairie  to 
gather  strawberries,  which  were  that  season  very  abundant  and 
fine.  The  town,  being  left  perfectly  unguarded,  could  have  been 
taken  with  ease,  and  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  who  were  roam- 
ing about  in  search  of  fruit,  could  have  been  massacred  without 
resistance.  Fortunately,  however,  a  few  only  of  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  ambushed  themselves  in  the  prairie.  The 
villagers  frequently  came  so  near  them,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  the  Jjidians,  from  their  places  of  conceahnent^  could  have 
reached  them  with  their  hands.  But  they  knew  not  how  many  of 
the  whites  were  still  remaining  in  the  town,  and  in  the  absence  of 
their  coadjutors  feared  to  attack,  lest  their  preconcerted  plan  might 
be  defeated. 

On  the  26th,  the  body  of  the  Indians  crossed,  and  marched 
directly  toward  the  fields,  expecting  to  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
villagers  there;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  a  few  only 
having  gone  out  to  view  their  crops.  These  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  savage  foe,  and  immediately  commenced  a  retreat  toward 
the  town,  the  most  of  them  taking  the  road  that  led  to  the  upper 
gate,  nearly  through  the  mass  of  Indians,  and  followed  by  a  shower 
of  bullets.  The  firing  alarmed  those  who  were  in  town,  and  the 
cry,  "  To  arms !  to  arms !"  was  heard  in  evejy  direction.  They 
rushed  toward  the  works,  and  threw  open  the  gates  to  their  brethren. 
The  Indians  advanced  slowly,  but  steadily,  toward  the  town,  and 
the  inhabitants,  though  almost  deprived  of  hope,  by  the  vast  supe- 
riority in  numbers  of  the  assailants,  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last. 

In  expectation  of  an  attack,  Silvio  Francisco  Cartabona,  a  gov- 
ernmental officer,  had  gone  to  Ste.  Genevieve  for  a  company  of 
militia,  to  aid  in  defending  the  town,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  returned  with  sixty  men,  who  were 
quartered  on  the  citisens.  As  soon  as  the  attack  commenced, 
however,  neither  Cartabona  nor  his  men  could  be  seen.    Either 
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through  fear  or  treachery,  the  greater  part  concealed  themselves  in 
a^arret,  and  there  remained  until  the  Indians  had  retired.  The 
assailed,  being  deprived  of  a  considerable  force  by  this  shamefdl 
defection,  were  still  resolute  and  determined.  About  fifteen  men 
were  posted  at  each  gate ;  the  rest  were  scattered  along  the  line  of 
defense,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

When  within  proper  distance,  the  Indians  began  an  irregular 
fire,  which  was  answered  with  showers  of  grape-shot  from  the  artil* 
lery.  The  firing  for  a  while  was  warm,  but  thelndians,  perceiving 
that  all  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the 
intrenchments,  and  deterred  by  the  cannon,  to  which  th^  were 
unaccustomed,  from  making  a  nearer  approach,  suffered  &eir  zeal 
to  abate,  and  deliberately  retired.  At  this  stage  of  afl^rs  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor made  his  appearance.  The  first  intimation  that  he 
received  of  what  was  going  on,  was  by  the  discharge  of  artillery, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  immediately  ordered  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  posted  in  front  of  the  government- 
house,  to  be  spiked  and  filled  with  sand,  and  went,  or  rather  was 
rolled  in  a  wheelbarrow^  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  a  veiy  peremp- 
tory tone,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  cease  firing,  and  return 
to  their  houses.  Those  posted  at  the  lower  gate  did  not  hear  the 
order,  and  consequently  kept  their  stations.  The  commandant 
perceived  this,  and  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired  at  them.  They 
had  barely  time  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  when  the 
volley  passed  over  them,  and  struck  the  wall,  tearing  a  great  part 
of  it  down.  These  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  after  the  first  rumor  of  an  attack,  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
very  unfavorable  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 

It  was  freely  said,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  British,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed  into  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  which,  had  not  Frovidence  averted,  would  have 
doomed  them  to  destruction.  Under  the  pretext  of  proving  to 
them  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack,  he  had,  a  few  days 
before  it  occurred,  sold  to  the  traders  all  the  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  government;  and  they  would  have  been  left  perfectly  desti- 
tute and  defenseless,  had  they  not  found,  in  a  private  house,  eight 
barrels  of  powder,  belonging  to  a  trader,  whidh  they  seized  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  upon  the  first  alarm.  These  circumstances  gave 
birth  to  a  strong  aversion  to  the  commandant,  which  evinces  itseli^ 
even  at  thb  day,  in  execrations  of  his  cbaraoter,  whenever  his  name 
is  mentioned  to  those  who  have  known  him.  Representations  of 
las  conduct,  together  with  a  detailed  aocoiint  of  the  attack,  were 
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sent  to  New  Orleans  by  a  special  messenger,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  governor-general  re-appointed  Francisco  Cnusat  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had  retired  from 
the  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  gather  and  bury 
the  dead  that  lay  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  prairie.  Seven  were 
at  first  found  and  buried  in  one  grave.  Ten  or  twelve  others,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  were  discovered  in  the  long  grass  that 
bordered  the  marshes.  The  acts  of  the  Indians  were  accompanied 
by  their  characteristic  ferocity.  Borne  of  their  victims  were  horribly 
mangled.  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  the  whites  who 
accompanied  the  Indians  did  not  take  part  in  the  butcheries  that 
were  committed.  A  young  man  named  Calve  was  found  dead,  his 
skull  split  open,  and  a  tomahawk,  on  the  blade  of  which  was  writ- 
ten the  word  *^  Oalvey'*  sticking  in  his  brain.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  uncle.  Had  those  who  discovered 
the  Indians  in  the  prairie  fled  to  the  lower  gate,  they  would  have 
escaped,  but  the  greater  pai^  of  them  took  the  road  that  led  to  the 
upper  gate,  through  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  were  thus 
exposed  to  the  whole  of  their  fire.  About  twenty  persons,  it  is 
computed,  met  their  death  in  endeavoring  to  get  within  the 
entrenchments.  Kone  of  those  within  them  were  injured,  and 
none  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  at  least,  none  of  them  were  found. 
Their  object  was  not  to  plunder,  for  they  did  not  attempt,  in  their 
vetreaty  to  take  with  them  any  of  the  cattle  or  horses  that  were  in 
the  prairie,  and  which  they  might  have  taken ;  nor  did  they  attack 
any  of  the  neighboring  towns,  where  the  danger  would  have  been 
less,  and  the  prospect  of  success  greater.  The  only  ohject  they  had 
in  view,  was  the  destruction  of  St  Louis ;  and  this  would  seem  to 
jGetvor  the  idea  that  they  were  instigated  by  the  English,  and  gives 
good  ground,  when  connected  with  other  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  Leyba  was  their  aider  and  abettor. 

Thus  ended  an  attack,  which,  properly  conducted,  might  have 
been  destructive  to  the  infant  town,  and  which,  from  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  danger  incurred,  was  calculated  to  impress 
itself  deeply  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  place ;  and  the  year  in  which  it  occurred 
has  ever  since  been  designated  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of 
the  blow — ^^L'annee  du  Oaup." 

Leyba,  aware  that  representations  of  his  course  had  been  specially 
forwarded  to  the  governor-general  at  New  Orleans,  and  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  and  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of  scorn 
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and  contempt  which  the  inhabitants  heaped  upon  him,  died  a  short 
^  time  after  the  attack,  suspected  by  many  of  having  hastened  his 
end  by  poison. 

Upon  his  death,  Cartabona  performed  the  functions  of  govern* 
ment  until  the  following  year,  when  Cruzat  returned  to  St  Louis, 
and  assumed  the  command  as  lieutenant-governor  a  second  time. 

After  the  events  narrated  above,  the  inhabitants  of  St  Louis,  find- 
ing that  their  garrison  were  unworthy  of  trust,  without  ammuni- 
tion, and  without  means  of  defense  agaif^st  a  regularly  organized 
attack,  deputed  Mr.  A.  Chouteau  to  proceed  to  Kew  Orleans  for 
assistani^e.  A  wooden  fort  was  built  on  the  most  elevated  spot 
within  the  city,  upon  which  were  mounted  several  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  still  later  there  were  added  four  stone  turrets,  from 
which  cross-fires  could  be  kept  up.  This  might  have  answered  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  but  only  against  the  Indians.  ISTo  traces 
of  this  fortification  are  now  to  be  seen — ^the  very  site  of  which  has 
yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the  city. 

The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  square  building  called  the  bastiony 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  the 
Half  Moon ;  of  a  circular  fort,  directly  south  of  the  bastion,  and 
situated  on  what  is  now  called  Olive  street ;  of  another  circular 
building,  which  served  both  for  a  fort  and  prison,  south  of  that 
last  mentioned,  and  situated  on  Walnut  street ;  of  a  circular  fort, 
in  a  line  with,  and  south  of  the  others,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hill,  near  what  is  called  Mill  creek ;  and  finally,  of  another 
circular  fort,  east  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  above  the  bridge,  near 
the  river.  All  of  these  fortifications  were  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion  and  artUleiy,  and  soldiere  were  kept  constantly  on  guard  in 
them.  The  forts,  besides,  were  connected  together  by  a  strong 
wall,  made  of  cedar  posts,  planted  upright  in  the  ground,  fitted 
closely  together,  and  with  loop-holes  for  small  arms  between  every 
two.  These  precautionary  defenses  had  been  dictated  by  the 
danger  which  had  been  incurred,  and  which  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  and  probably  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further 
assaults  upon  the  place.  The  inhabitants  were  never  forward 
molested.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  La  Balme,  a  native  of  France,  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  an  expedition  from  Easkaskia  against  Detroit  With 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  he  marched  from  Easkaskia  to  Post  Yincen- 
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nes,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  He  then 
moved  up  the  Wabash,  and  reached  the  British  trading  poet  Ke-M- 
ong-a,  at  the  head  of  the  Maomee.  After  plundering  the  traders, 
and  some  of  the  Indians,  he  marched  from  the  poet,  and  encamped 
near  the  river  Aboite.  A  party  of  the  Miami  Indiains  attacked  the 
encampment  in  the  night  La  Balme  and  several  of  his  followers 
were  slain,  and  the  expedition  was  defeated.* 

With  the  year  1780,  commences  the  history  of  those  troubles 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  for  so  long  a 
«  time,  produced  the  deepest  discontent  in  the  West  Spain  had 
taken  the  American  part  so  far  as  to  go  to  war  with  Britain,  but 
no  treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  between  Congress  and  the  powers 
at  Madrid.  Mr.  Jay,  however,  had  been  appointed  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
q>ring  of  this  year,  and  where  he  soon  learned  the  grasping  plans 
of  the  Southern  Bourbons.  These  plans,  indeed,  were  in  no  degree 
concealed,  the  French  Minister  being  instructed  to  inform  Con* 
gross,— 

^'That  his  most  Christian  Majesty  (of  France,)  being  informed 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  treat  of  an 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  (of 
Spain,)  has  signified  to  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  that  he  wishes  most  eamestiy  for  such  an  alliance ;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  way  more  easy^  has  commanded  him  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress,  ceriaia  artieleSj  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
deems  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  Us  crown,  and  on 
which  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  United  States  explain  them- 
selves with  precisiony  and  with  such  moderation  as  may  consist  with 
their  essential  rights. 

<^  That  the  articles  are : 

^^A  precise  and  invariable  western  boundary  to  the  United 
States ; 

"  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi ; 

'<  The  possession  of  the  Floridas ;  and, 

^^The  land  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

^^  That  on  the  first  article,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madric^ 
that  the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  farther  than 
settlements  were  permitted  by  the  Royal  Proclamation,  bearing 
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date  the  7th  day  of  October,  1763,  (that  is  ta  saj,  not  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.) 

^^  On  the  second,  that  the  United  States  do  not  consider  them- 
selves as  having  any  right  to  navigate  the  river  Mississippi,  no 
territory  belonging  to  them  being  situated  thereon. 

*^  On  the  third,  that  it  is  probable  the  king  of  Spain  will  oonqner 
the  Floridas,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war ;  and  in  such  an 
event,  every  cause  of  dispute  relative  thereto,  between  Spain  and 
tiiese  United  States,  ought  to  be  removed. 

^^  On  the  fourth,  that  the  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  whereon  the  settlements  were  prohibited  by  the  afore- 
said proclamation,  are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  proper  objects  against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish 
erown.  That  such  conquest  may  probably  be  made  during  the 
present  war.  That,  therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrain  the 
B&athem  States  from  making  any  settlements  or  conquests  in  these 
territories.  That  the  Council  of  Madrid  consider  the  United 
States  as  having  no  claim  to  those  territories,  either  as  not  having 
had  possession  of  them  before  the  present  war,  or  not  having  any 
foundation  for  a  claim  in  the  right  of  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  dominion  they  have  abjured."* 

These  extraordinary  claims  of  his  Catholic  Mi^esty  were  in  no 
respect  admitted  during  this  year,  either  by  Mr.  Jay  or  Congress, 
and  in  October  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was  drawn  up,  probably  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  sent  to  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid.t  Meantime,  as 
Virginia  considered  the  use  of  the  Great  Western  river  veiy  neces* 
sary  to  her  children.  Governor  Jefferson  bad  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  by  General  G.  R. 
Clark,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Falls;  and  was  named  by  him 
after  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  fort, 
for  some  purposes,  may  have  been  well  placed,  but  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  erect  it,  without  notice,  in  the  country  of  'the  Ghicka- 
saws,  who  had  thus  far  been  true  friends  to  the  American  cause. 
They  regarded  this  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  their  lands  as  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  conquest,  and  as  such  resented  it ;  while 
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the  Bottlers  of  Kentucky  looked  upon  the  measure  with  hut  littlo 
&Yor,  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  available  force  in  their  stationa^ 
which  were  still  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Shawanese 
tod  Wymdote. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  stations^  meanwhile,  were  increasing 
with  wonderfol  rapidity  under  the  inducements  presented  by  the 
land  laws.  Emigrants  crowded  over  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
spring  opened.  Three  hundred  large  family  boats  arrived  early  in 
the  year  at  the  Falls ;  and  on  Beargrass  creek  was  a  population 
containing  six  hundred  serviceable  men.*  l^or  did  the  swarming 
stop  with  the  old  settlements ;  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  the 
hunter  Maulding,  imd  his  four  sons,  built  their  outpost  upon  the 
Bed  river,  which  empties  into  the  Cumberland ;  while,  sometime 
in  the  spring  of  this  same  year,  Dr.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Hender- 
son,  the  first  visitor  and  first  colonist  of  Kentucky,  tried  to  run  the 
line  which  should  divide  Virginia  from  Carolina,  (or,  as  things  are 
now  named,  Kentucky  from  Tennessee,)  westward  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi;  an  attempt  in  which  they  failed. f  Kor  was  it  to 
western  lands  and  territorial  boundaries  alone  that  Virginia  direc* 
ted  her  attention  at  this  time ;  in  May  her  Legislature  resolved, 
that, 

'^  Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  this  General  Assembly  that  there 
are  certain  lands  within  the  county  of  Kentucky,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  British  subjects,  not  yet  sold  under  the  law  oi  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  which  might  at  a  future  day  be  a  valuable  fund  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  youth,  and  it  being  the  interest  of  this 
Oommmwealth  always  to  promote  and  encourage  every  design  which  may 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind^  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
even  among  its  remote  citizens^  whose  sittuUiony  in  a  barbarous  neighbor^ 
hood  and  a  savage  intercoursej  might  otherwise  render  unfriendly  to 
science :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  eight  thousand  acres  of  land, 
within  the  said  county  of  Kentucky,  late  the  property  of  those  Bri* 
tish  subjects,  (Robert  M'Kenzie,  Henry  Collins,  and  Alexander 
M'Kee,)  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  'as  a  free  donation  from  this 
commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning,  to  be  erected  within  the  said  county,  as  soon  as  its  cir- 
eumstances  and  the  state  of  its  funds  will  permit' " 

Thus  was  early  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  western  seminary 
of  literature,  just  five  years  after  the  forts  of  Boonesborough  and 
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Harrodsborg  rose  amidst  the  woods.    Thus  was  the  fonndation  laid 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  force  of  six  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Byrd,  of  the  British  army,  invaded  Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  the 
Miami  and  the  Licking.  Their  first  point  of  attack  was  Rudders 
station,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Licking,  below  the  mouth  of 
Hinkston  fork.  Singularly  enough,  their  approach  was  not  dis- 
covered  before  they  appeared  before  the  station,  although  they  had 
been  twelve  days  occupied  in  cutting  a  road  through  the  country, 
from  the  Ohio.  Col.  Byrd  immediately  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  station.  Resistance  was  useless,  and  Rtiddel  consented  to 
yield  the  post  on  condition  that  the  prisoners  should  be  protected 
by  the  British  from  the  Indians.  Byrd  promised  his  protection, 
and  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Immediately  the  Indians  rushed 
in,  seized  the  inhabitants,  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 
Riiddel  remonstrated,  but  Byrd  confessed  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing, that  he  had  no  control  over  the  savages,  but  that  he  himself 
was  at  their  mercy.  The  Indians  next  proposed  to  attack  Martin's 
station,  five  miles  ftirther,  but  Byrd  refused  to  assist  them  unless 
the  chiefs  would  pledge  themselves  that  all  the  prisoners  taken 
should  be  surrendered  to  him.  They  consented ;  the  army  marched 
to  Martin's  station ;  it  was  surrendered  without  a  contest ;  the  pri- 
soners were  relinquished,  and  the  Indians  divided  the  spoils  among 
themselves. 

The  Indians  next  insisted  on  attacking  Lexington  and  Biyanfs 
station.  Byrd  refused  to  march  further,  and  insisted  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  procure  provisions,  or  to  transport  the  cannon 
by  land,  and  thus  with  difficulty  dissuaded  them  from  the  enter- 
prise. His  conduct,  however,  shows  that  motives  of  humanity 
influenced  him  more  than  a  doubt  of  success ;  since  with  the  force  at 
his  command  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  reduced  all  the 
stockades,  and  to  have  broken  up  all  the  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  expedition,  the  army 
retreated  to  the  forks  of  the  Licking.  There  the  Lidians  separated, 
and  set  out  for  their  villages,  taking  with  them  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  at  Rtiddel's  station,  together  with  a  great  amount  of 
stock  and  other  booty  they  had  secured.  The  British  passed  down 
the  Licking,  and  up  the  Miami,  as  far  as  they  could  proceed  in 
their  boats,  where  they  concealed  their  artillery,  and  returned  to 
Detroit  ' 
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General  Clark  was  at  this  juncture  absent  from  the  falls,  engaged 
in  the  building  of  Fort  Jefferson.  The  State  of  Virginia  wa^ 
anxious  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  the  Mississippi,  and  Clark 
was  directed  to  take  military  possession  of  the  western  limit  of  that 
territory  of  Kentucky.  Accordingly,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  and 
built  a  fort  a  short  distance  below  its  mouth,  which  he  4iamed  Fort 
Jefferson.  After  its  completion  it  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  George,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  It  was 
located  within  the  territory  of  the  phickasaws.  and  they  immedi- 
ately remonstrated,  through  a  Scotch  lalf^breed  chief,  Colbert, 
against  its  erection.  Their  remonstrance  was  disregarded,  and 
they  prepared  to  drive  the  whites  from  their  lands.  Accordingly, 
they  attacked  the  fort  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  great 
vigor  for  six  days,  when  Clark  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  and 
compelled  the  Indians  to  retire.  The  fort  was  dismantled,  and 
abandoned  in  the  next  year,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Chickasaws 
ceased. 

When  Clark  returned  from  the  building  of  Fort  Jefferson,  he 
received  at  the  falls  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  recom- 
mending an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  trading  post  at  Loramie's  store.  The  invasion  of  Byrd  fur- 
nished an  additional  motive  for  an  expedition  to  chastise  the 
Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  time,  to  allow  no  inroad  of  the  Indiitns  to  pass  without  retaliap- 
tion.  Clark  immediately  proceeded  to  Harrodsburg,  to  enlist 
volunteers  to  invade  the  Indian  country,  but  the  people  were  so 
engaged  with  the  land  entries,  thenr  recently  opened,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  interest  them  in  the  expedition.  In  accordance  with 
Clark's  request,  May,  the  surveyor,  closed  the  land-office ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  regiment  of  troops  was  immediately  raised.  With 
these,  and  with  a  mounted  regiment  from  the  falls,  Clark  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  marched 
up  the  Miami  valley  to  Piqua,  on  Mad  river.  The  town  was  taken 
by  surprise,  but  the  Indians  made  a  desperate  defense.  They 
were,  however,  routed,  and  compelled  to  fly ;  their  town  and  their 
growing  corn  were  destroyed.  Seventeen  of  the  whites  and  seven- 
teen of  the  Indians,  it  is  said,  were  killed.  The  town  was  never 
rebuilt;  the  Indians  passed  over  and  built  another  town  on  the 
Great  Miami,  to  which  they  also  gave  the  name  of  Piqua. 

Detachments  of  the  army  were  sent  out,  who  destroyed  the  com 
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and  burned  all  the  other  villages  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Miami. 

Thomas  Vickroy,  who  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  George 
Woods,  surveyed  the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Clark's  army  on 
this  expedition.  His  account  of  it  is  interesting,  as  it  fixes  the 
date  of  theifirst  occupation  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati : 

"  In  April,  1780, 1  went  to  Kentucky,  in  company  with  eleven 
flat  boats  with  movers.  We  landed,  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass  creek,  above  the  falls  of  Ohio.  I  took  my 
compass  and  chain  along,  to  make  a  fortune  by  surveying,  but 
when  we  got  there,  the  ^dians  would  not  let  us  survey.  In  the 
same  summer,  Col.  Byrd  came  from  Detroit,  with  a  few  British 
soldiers,  and  some  light  artillery,  with  Simon  Girty,  and  a  great 
many  Indians,  and  took  the  two  forts  on  Licking.  Immediately 
afterward.  General  Clark  raised  an  army  of  about  a  thousand  men, 
and  marched  with  one  party  of  them  against  the  Indian  towns. 
When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  we  fell  in  with  Col. 
Todd  and  his  party.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1780,  we  crossed 
the  Ohio  river,  and  built  the  two  block  houses  where  Cincinnati 
now  stands.  I  was  at  the  building  of  the  block  houses.  Then,  as 
Gen.  Clark  had  appointed  me  commissary  of  the  campaign,  he 
gave  the  military  stores  into  my  hands ;  and  gave  me  orders  to 
maintain  that  post  for  fourteen  days.  He  left  with  me  Captain 
Johnston,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  were  sick  and  lame. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  the  army  returned  with  sixteen  scalps,  hav- 
ing lost  fifteen  men  killed.  They  reported  the  death  of  Rogers, 
Clark's  cousin,  who  fought  that  day  with  the  Indians." 

The  expedition  of  Clark  sa  efiectually  chastised  the  Indians  on 
the  Miami,  that  Kentucky  was  for  a  time  relieved  from  the  attack 
of  any  body  of  Indians  large  enough  to  excite  serious  alarm. 
During  that  period  of  comparative  quiet,  those  measures  which  led 
to  the  cession  of  the  western  lands  to  the  United  States  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  when  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  under  discussion  in  Congress,  the 
objections  of  New  Jersey  to  the  proposed  plan  of  union  were 
brought  forward,  and  among  them  was  this : 

^'  It  was  ever  the  confident  expectation  of  this  State,  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  successful  contest  were  to  be  general  and 
proportionate ;  and  that  the  property  of  the  common  enemy,  falling 
in  consequence  of  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  war,  would  belong  to 
the  United  States,  and  be  appropriated  to  their  use.    We  are  there- 
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tore  greatly  diaappointed  in  finding  no  provision  made  in  the  con  - 
federation  for  empowering  the  Oongress  to  dispose  of  sach  property, 
but  especially  the  vacant  and  impatented  lands,  commonly  called 
the  crown  lands,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  for 
such  other  public  and  general  purposes.  The  jurisdiction  ought  in 
every  instance  to  belong  to  the  respective  states,  within  the  charter 
or  determined  limits  of  which  such  lands  may  be  seated ;  but  reason 
and  justice  must  decide,  that  the  property  which  existed  in  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  present  revolution,  ought 
now  to  belong  to  the  Congress,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  fought  and  bled  for  it  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities;  and  therefore  the  reward  ought  not  to 
be  predilectionally  distributed.  Shall  such  States  as  are  shut  out 
by  situation  from  availing  themselves  of  the  least  advantage  from 
this  quarter,  be  left  to  sink  under  an  enormous  debt,  whilst  others 
are  enabled,  in  a  short  period,  to  replace  all  their  expenditures  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  whole  confederacy  ?  "  * 

Nor  was  Kew  Jersey  alone  in  her  views.  In  January,  1779,  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Delaware,  while  they  authorized  their 
delegates  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  also  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  and  one  of  them  was: 

'^  That  this  State  consider  themselves  justly  entitled  to  a  right,  in 
common  with  the  members  of  the  Union,  to  that  extensive  tmct  of 
country  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  the  property  of  which  was  not  vested  in,  or  granted  to^ 
individuals  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  That  the 
same  hath  been,  or  may  be,  gained  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  native  Jni^ians,  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  common  estate,  to  b$  granted  out  on  terms  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States."  f 

But  this  protest,  however  positive,  was  not  enough  for  Maiyland, 
the  representatives  of  which,  in  Congress,  presented  upon  the  21at 
of  May,  1779,  their  instructions  relative  to  confirming  the  articlea 
of  confederation.  From  those  instructions  are  selected  the  follow- 
ing passages: 

^^  Virginia,  by  selling  on  the  most  moderate  terms  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  lands  in  question,  would  draw  into  her  treasury  vast 
sums  of  money ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  arising  from  such 
sales,  would  be  enabled  to  lessen  her  taxes.    Lands  comparatively 
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cheap,  and  taxes  comparatively  low,  with  the  lands  and  taxes  of  an 
adjacent  State,  would  qnickly  drain  the  State  thus  disadvantageously 
circumstanced  of  its  most  useful  inhabitants ;  its  wealth  and  its 
consequence  in  the  scale  of  the  confederated  States  would  sink  of 
course.  A  claim  so  injurious  to  more  than  one-half,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  right  Tet  what  evidences  of  that  right  have  been 
produced?  What  arguments  alleged  in  support  either  of  the 
evidence  or  the  right  ?  None  that  we  have  heard  of  deserving  a 
serious  refutation. 

"We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require,  that  a  country 
unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British 
crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the 
common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States, 
should  be  considered  as  a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parceled 
out  by  Congress,  into  free,  convenient  and  independent  govern- 
ments, in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  wisdom  of  that 
assembly  shall  hereafter  direct 

"  Thus  convinced,  we  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by 
our  constituents,  were  we  to  authorize  you  to  ratify  on  their  behalf 
the  confederation,  unless  it  be  further  explained.  We  have  coolly 
and  dispassionately  considered  the  subject:  we  have  weighed 
probable  inconveniences  and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice  of  just 
and  essential  rights,  and  do  instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the  con- 
federation, unless  to  article  or  articles  be  added  thereto  in  con- 
formity with  our  declaration.  Should  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
such  article  or  articles,  then  you  are  hereby  fully  empowered  to 
accede  to  the  confederation."* 

These  difficulties  toward  perfecting  the  Union  were  increased  by 
the  passage  of  the  laws  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1779,  for  disposing  of 
the  public  lands.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  Congress, 
upon  the  80th  of  October,  in  that  year,  resolved  that  Virginia  be 
recommended  to  reconsider  her  Act  opening  a  land  office,  and 
that  she  and  all  other  States  claiming  wild  lands,  be  requested 
to  grant  no  warrants  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
troubles  which  thus  threatened  to  arise  from  the  claims  of  Virginia, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  the  lands  which 
other  colonies  regarded  as  common  property,  caused  New  York,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1780,  to  pass  an  act  which  gave  to  the  dele- 
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gates  of  that  State  power  to  cede  the  western  lands  claimed  by  her 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  This  law  was  laid  before 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  March,  1780,  bat  no  step  seems  to  have 
been  taken  until  September  6th,  1780,  when  a  resolution  passed 
that  body  pressing  upon  the  States  claiming  western  lands  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  up  their  claims  in  favor  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
to  aid  this  recommendation,  upon  the  10th  of  October,  was  passed 
the  following  resolution — ^which  formed  the  basis  of  all  after  action^ 
and  was  the  first  of  those  legislative  measures  which  have  thus  fax 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan— 

'^  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relin- 
quished to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  Congress,  of  the  6th  day  of  September  last, 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which 
shall  be  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights 
of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States ; 
that  each  State  which  shall  be  so  foroied  shall  contain  a  suitable 
extent  of  territory,  not  les&  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances 
will  admit:  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  which  any 
particular  State  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or 
garrisons  within,  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  reimbursed. 

^^  That  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  hereaft;er  be  agreed  on  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  or  in  any  nine  or  more  of 
ihem." 

The  lands  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  were  first  claimed  and  pa- 
tented by  Dr.  John  Connolly  and  John  Campbell.*  In  the  spring 
of  1778,  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  went  as  a  surveyor  from  Virginia, 
to  locate  and  survey  lands  in  Eentuc^.  On  his  way  he  visited 
Chillicothe,  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ^hawanese^ 
and  obtained  from  them  permission  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
Ohio.  Proceeding  down  the  river,  he  established  his  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass  creek.    From  that  point  he  surveyed  the 
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country  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles,  to  a  rlTer  he 
named  Salt  river,  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  on  it  a  salt  lick, 
that  still  bears  his  name,  and  made  preparatioDS  to  establish  a  col- 
ony at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  His  death  ended  his  schemes  of  colo- 
nization, but  the  settlement  at  Beargrass  remained,  and  became  a 
prominent  point  for  emigration  during  the  period  of  the  Indian 
wars.  On  his  expedition  to  Illinois,  Clark  took  possession  of,  and 
fortified  Corn  island,  above  the  mouth  of  Beargrass,  and  on  his 
return,  that  point  was  made  his  head-quarters.  The  security  thus 
afforded  to  the  neighborhood  invited  emigration,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1780,  three  hundred  flat  boats,  with  emigrant  families,  arrived  at 
the  falls.  The  population  of  the  settlement  was  thus  increased  to 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  located  on  the  lands  claimed  by  Connolly, 
then  a  refugee  tory  in  Canada,  and  Campbell,  who  had  been  car- 
ried a  prisoner  thither  by  the  Indians. 

The  Beargrass  settlement  thus  became  an  important  point  in 
Kentucky,  and  accordingly,  in  May  of  that  year,  tiie  legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  ^^  act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville, 
at  the  falls  of  Ohio."  By  that  act  the  property  of  John  Con- 
nolly, consisting  of  one  thousand  acres  of  lai^d,  was  confiiscated  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  sold  for 
its  benefit,  in  lots  of  a  half  acre  each.  All  sales  of  lots  were  to  be 
made  at  public  auction,  in  fee,  on  the  condition  that  the  purchasers 
should  erect  on  each  of  them  a  dwelling  house,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  If  that  condition  was  not  complied 
with,  they  might  be  sold  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  The 
purchase  money,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia ;  the  remainder  above  that 
amount  to  the  county  of  Jefferson.  And  the  purchasers  of  these 
lots  were  thenceforth  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  unincorporated  towns  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  plan  of  conquering  Detroit  was 
renewed  again.  In  1779,  that  conquest  might  have  been  effected 
by  Clark,  had  he  been  supported  by  any  spirit;  in  January,  1780, 
the  project  was  discussed  between  Washington  and  Brodhead,  and 
given  up  or  deferred,  as  too  great  for  the  means  of  the  Continental 
establishment ;  in  the  following  October,  so  weak  was  that  establish- 
ment, that  Fort  Pitt  itself  was  threatened  by  the  savages  and  British, 
while  its  garrison,  destitute  of  bread,  although  there  was  an  abun- 
dance in  the  country,  were  half  disposed  to  mutiny.  Fnder  these 
circumstances,  Congress  being  powerless  for  action,  Vir^nia  pro- 
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posed  to  carry  (mt  the  original  plan  of  her  western  general,  and  ex- 
tend her  operations  to  the  lakes ;  we  find,  in  conse)^aence,  that  an 
application  was  made  by  Jefferson  to  the  commander-in  chief  for 
aid,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  December,  an  order  was  given  by  him 
on  Brodhead  for  artillery,  tools,  stores,  and  men,*  How  far  the 
preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  carried,  and  why  they  were 
abandoned,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  upon  the  25th 
of  April,  1781,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Clark,  warning  him 
that  Connolly,'  who  had  just  been  exchanged,  was  expected  to 
go  from  Canada  to  Yenango,  (Franklin,  mouth  of  French  creek,) 
with  a  force  of  reftigees,  and  thence  to  Fort  Pitt,  with  blank  com- 
missions for  some  hundreds  of  dissatisfied  men  believed  to  be  in 
that  vicinity.*  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Detroit 
expedition  was  not  abandoned  at  that  time. 

Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
1781.]  already  noticed,  upon  the  2d  of  January  of  this  year,  agreed 
to  yield  her  western  lands  to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions; among  which  were  these:  1st.  Ko  person  holding  ground 
uader  a  purchase  from  the  natives  to  him  or  his  grantors,  individu- 
ally, and  no  one  claiming  under  a  grant  or  charter  from  the  British 
crown,  inconsistent  with  the  charter  or  customs  of  Virginia,  was 
to  bo  regarded  as  having  a  valid  title ;  and  2d.  The  United  States 
were  to  guarantee  to  Virginia  all  the  territory  south  east  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  These 
conditions  Congress  would  not  accede  to,  and  the  Act  of  Cession 
on  the  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  failed,  nor  was  anything  further 
done  until  1783. 

Early  in  the  same  month  in  which  Virginia  made  her  first  Act 
of  Cession,  a  Spanish  captain,  with  sixty-five  men,  left  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  one  of  the  British  posts  of  the 
north-west.  Whether  this  attempt  originated  in  a  desire  to  revenge 
the  English  and  Indian  siege  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  previous  year,  or 
whether  it  was  a  mere  pretense  to  cover  the  claims  about  that  time 
set  up  by  Spain  to  the  western  country,  in  opposition  to  the  colo- 
nies, which  she  claimed  to  be  aiding,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
say.  But  these  facts — ^that  the  point  aimed  at,  St.  Joseph's,  was 
far  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  crusade  was  afterward  looked  to 
by  the  court  of  Spain  as  giving  a  ground  of  territorial  right — make 
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it  probable  that  the  enterprise  was  rather  a  legal  one  againBt  the 
Americans/  than  a  militaiy  one  against  the  English;  and  this  con* 
elusion  is  made  stronger  by  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards,  having 
taken  the  utterly  unimportant  post  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  having 
claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spun,  by  right  of 
conquest,  turned  back  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  agun, 
and  left  the  Long  Knives  to  prosecute  the  capture  of  Detroit,  as 
they  best  could. 

That,  the  State  of  Virginia  was  preparing  to  do.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  militia  of  Frederick,  Berkely,  Harrison,  and  the  other 
western  counties,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  General 
Clark  in  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  summer  of  that  year. 

During  the  year  1781,  a  series  of  predatory  incursions  was  made 
over  the  Ohio,  along  the  whole  line  of  stations  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Green  river,  marked  bj*  no  decisive  result,  but  characterized  by  the 
murderous  spirit  that  belongs  to  all  Indjan  wars.  One  of  these 
scouting  parties  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  at 
Shelbyville.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to  defend  it,  attempted  to 
remove  to  Beargrass,  but  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  near 
Floyd's  fork,  and  defeated.  Colonel  Floyd  immediately  started 
with  a  company  to  their  relief,  but  on  his  arrival  near  the  spot,  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  and  was  defeated  with  considerai)Ie  loss. 
Floyd  himself  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  magnanimity  of 
Captain  "Wells.  Wells  had  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Floyd, 
but  finding  him  on  foot  and  nearly  exhausted  in  the  flight,  disr 
mounted,  gave  him  his  horse,  and  ran  beside  him  until  they  were 
out  of  danger.* 

To  guard  against  these  incursions,  and  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of 
the  savages,  Colonel  Brodhead  arranged  an  expedition  against 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  It  consisted  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the  most  experienced  borderers 
of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  Wheeling  J  from  thence  they  crossed  the  river  and 
marched  rapidly  towards  the  Indian  towns  with  a  view  of  surpri- 
sing them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  river  below  Salem,  Brodhead 
sent  a  message  to  Heckewelder,  then  a  missionary  at  that  place, 
asking  provisions  for  his  men,  and  a  visit  to  his  camp.    His 
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A- 
request  was  complied  with,  and  Heckewelder  repaired  to  Brod- 

head's  quarters.    Brodhead  informed  him  that  he  was  on  an 

expedition  against  the  Indian  towns;  and  desired  to  know  whether 

any^of  the  AfnraY?y  Indians  were  ahsent  in  that  direction.  He  was 

answered  in  the  negative,  and  then  declared  that  nothing  would 

give  him  greater  pain  than  to  hear  that  any  of  them  were  molested 

by  his  troops,  since  these  Indies  had  conducted  themselves  during 

the  war  in  a  way  that  did  them  honor.    During  the  conference, 

however,  Brodhead  was  notified  that  a  portion  of  the  army  was 

preparing  to  destroy  the  Moravian  towns.    Brodhead  immediately 

took  measures  to  prevent  their  design. 

The  army  proceeded  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Coshocton,  where 
they  took  an  Indian  prisoner,  and  wounded  two  others,  who  escaped 
Mid  alarmed  the  villages.  A  forced  march  was  made,  and  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  surprised,  and  its  in- 
habitants, some  ten  or  twelve,  were  taken.  Meanwhile,  the  river 
rose  so  much  as  to  be  impassable ;  and  thus  the  villages  across  the 
river  escaped  destruction.  Disappointed  in  their  purpose,  the  bor- 
derers then  bound  sixteen  of  their  prisoners  to  stakes,  dispatched 
them  with  tomahawks,  and  scalped  them.  The  next  morning  an 
Indian  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  asked  for 
the  Big  Captain.  Brodhead  presented  himself,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted.  "  I  want  peace,"  said  he.  "  Send  over  some  of  your 
chiefs,'*  said  Brodhead.  ^'  May  be  you  kill  ?"  asked  the  Indian. 
He  was  answered,  "  They  shall  not  be  killed."  One  of  the  chiefs 
then  ventured  over,  and  presented  himself  to  Brodhead ;  when  a 
borderer,  named  "Wetzel,  came  up  behind  him,  with  his  tomahawk 
concealed,  and  struck  him  a  fatal  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  army  then  began  its  retreat.  The  prisoners  were  given  in 
charge  of  the  militia,  who  murdered  and  scalped  all  of  them, 
except  a  few  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  to  Fort  Pitt, 
where  they  were  afterward  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of 
white  prisoners.* 

It  is  not  certain  that  Brodhead  was  responsible  for  the  cruelty 
and  treachery  practiced  upon  the  Indians  during  this  campaign. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  disapproved  of  and  regretted  them,  and 
if  so,  can  only  be  blamed  for  not  enforcing  a  stricter  discipline  in 
his  army.  But  the  border  wars  of  that  period  were  prosecuted  on 
both  sides  as  wars  of  extermination,  and  the  cruelties  of  Indian 
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warfare  that  had  been  suffered  by  the  white  settlers  had  aroused 
so  malignant  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  they  soon  became  as  remorse- 
less, and  often  more  brutal,  than  their  savage  enemies.  Their  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians  were  mere  marauding  parties,  held 
together  only  by  the  common  thirst  for  revenge;  and  it  is  probable 
that  any  discipline  calculated  to  restrain  that  feeling  could  not  have 
been  enforced.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Brodhead, 
that  his  name  is  associated  with  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  and  the 
murder  of  ambassadors,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, and  therefore  did  not  share,  the  guilt  of  those  excesses. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1781,  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark  wrote  to 
Col.  Archibald  Lochry,  the  county  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  desiring  him  to  raise  one  hundred  or  more 
volunteers,  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  to  join  his  expedition. 

Colonel  Lochry  consulted  Captain  Orr  upon  the  propriety  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  the  possibility  of  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest. "  I  believed,"  said  he,  "  it  was  possible  for  such  a  force  to 
be  raised,  and  immediately  volunteered  to  be  one  of  the  party." 
Holding  a  captain's  commission  of  militia,  Orr  had  no  power  to 
order  them  from  home,  but  by  his  own  exertions,  and  mostly  at  his 
own  expense,  raised  a  company  of  volunteer  riflemen.  Captains 
Btokely  and  Shannon  commanded  each  a  company  of  rangers,  and 
Captain  Oampbell  a  company  of  horse.  The  party  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  men.  Col.  Lochry 
was  the  only  field  ofiicer  in  command. 

The  force  was  rendezvoused  at  Carnahan's  block  house,  eleven 
miles  west  of  HannaBtown,  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  on  the  next 
day  set  out  for  Fort  Henry,  (Wheeling,)  by  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  join  the  army  under  Clark. 
Arriving  there,  Clark  had  gone  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  leav- 
ing for  them  some  provisions  and  a  traveling  boat,  with  directions 
to  follow  him  thither.  After  preparing  some  temporary  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  the  men  and  horses,  which  occupied  ten  days, 
they  proceeded  to  join  Clark.  Arriving,  they  found  he  had  gone 
down  the  river  the  day  before,  leaving  a  Major  Craycroft,  with  a 
few  men  and  a  boat  for  the  transportation  of  the  horses,  but  with- 
out either  provisions  or  ammunition,  of  which  they  had  an  inade- 
quate supply.  Clark  had,  however,  promised  to  await  their  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ejinawha,  but  on  their  reaching  that  point 
they  found  that  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  desertion 
among  his  men,  to  proceed  down  the  river,  leaving  only  a  letter 
afiSixed  to  a  pole,  directing  them  to  follow.    Their  provisions  and 
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forage  were  nearly  exhausted ;  there  was  no  source  of  supply  but 
the  stores  conveyed  by  Clark;  the  river  was  low,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  channel,  and  could  not  therefore  hope  to  over- 
take him.  Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  Col.  Lochry 
dispatched  Captain  Shannon  with  four  men,  in  a  small  boat,  with 
•the  hope  of  overtaking  the  main  army,  and  of  securing  supplies, 
leaving  his  company  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Ander- 
son ;  but  before  they  had  proceeded  far  they  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Indians,  and  with  them  was  taken  a  letter  to  Clark,  detail- 
ing the  situation  of  Lochry's  party.  About  the  same  time  Lochry 
arrested  a  party  of  nineteen  deserters  from  Clark*8  army,  whom  he 
afterward  released,  and  they  immediately  joined  the  Indians. 

The  savages  had  been  indeed  apprised  of  the  expedition,  but 
had  previously  supposed  that  Clark  and  Lochry  were  proceeding 
together,  and  through  fear  of  the  cannon  which  Clark  carried,  re- 
fused to  make  an  attack.  Apprised  now  by  the  capture  of  Shan- 
non and  his  men,  and  by  the  reports  of  the  deserters,  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Lochry's  party,  they  collected  in  force  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  with  the  determination  to  destroy  them. 

They  placed  their  prisoners  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  river,  near,  it  is  said,  the  head  of  Lochry's  island, 
and  promised  to  spare  their  lives  on  condition  they  would  hail 
their  companions  as  they  passed,  and  induce  them  to  surrender. 

They,  however,  wearied  with  their  slow  progress,  and  in  despair 
of  reaching  Clark's  army,  landed  on  the  25th  of  August,  about 
ten  o'clock,  at  a  very  attractive  spot  on  the  same  shore,  at  an  inlet 
which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Lochry's  creek,*  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  point  where  the  Indians  were  waiting  them.  Here 
they  removed  their  horses  ashore,  and  turned  them  loose,  to  enable 
them  to  feed  sufficiently  to  keep  them  alive  until  they  could  be 
taken  to  the  falls,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant. 
One  of  the  party  had  previously  killed  a  buffalo,  and  all,  excerpt  a 
few  set  to  guard  the  horses,  were  engaged  around  the  iires  which 
they  had  kindled,  in  preparing  a  meal  from  it.  Suddenly  they 
were  assailed  by  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  from  an  overhanging  bluff, 
covered  with  large  trees,  on  which  the  Indians  immediately  ap- 
peared in  great  force.  The  men  thus  surprised  seized  their  arms, 
and  defended  themselves  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  and 


*  Lochry's  oreek  empties  into  the  Ohio  between  nine  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Miami,  and  Lochry's  island,  near  the  head  of  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  to 
deooy  their  Mends,  is  three  miles  below  the  creek. 
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then  attempted  to  escape  by  means  of  their  boats.  But  they  were 
unwieldy,  the  water  was  low,  and  the  force  too  much  weakened 
to  make  them  available,  and  the  whole  party,  unable  to  eseape  or 
defend  themselves,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

Immediately  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  Col.  Locbry 
and  several  other  prisoners,  but  were  restrained  by  the  arrival  of 
the  chief  who  commanded  them,  the  celebrated  Brant,'*'  who  after- 
ward apologized  for  the  massacre.  He  did  not  approve,  he  de- 
clared, of  such  conduct,  but  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  control 
his  Indians ;  that  the  murder  of  Lochry  and  his  m6&~wa8  perpetra- 
ted in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  the  Indian  prisoners  taken  by 
Brodhead's  army  on  the  Muskingum,  a  few  months  before.  At 
the  time  of  their  surrender,  Lochiy's  party  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  and  six  men.  Of  these,  forty-two  were  killed,  and  sixty- 
four  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  engaged  numbered  three 
hundred  or  more,  and  consisted  of  various  tribes.  Among  these 
the  prisoners  and  plunder  were  divided,  in  proportimi  to  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  of  each  engaged. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  Delaware  towns. 
There  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  British  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Caldwell,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  Girtys  and 
M'£ee,  who  professed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  &lls  to  attack  G^i. 
Clarke.  They  remained  there  two  days.  Brant,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  who  had  captured  them,  returned  with  Cald- 
well toward  the  Ohio.  A  few  only  remained  to  take  charge  of 
the  prisoners  and  spoils.  These  they  separated,  and  took  to  the 
towns  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  There  they  remained  in 
captivity  until  the  next  year,  which  brought  the  revolutionary 
struggle  to  a  close.  After  the  preliminaiy  articles  were  signed,  on 
the  80th  of  November,  1782,  they  were  ransomed  by  the  Britisb 
officers  in  command  of  the  northern  posts,  to  be  exchanged  for 
British  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  of  th^B 
had  previously  escaped,  a  few  desei*ted  from  Montreal,  and  the  re- 
mainder, in  the  spring  of  1783,  sailed  from  Quebec  to  New  York, 
and  returned  thence  home  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
absent  twenty-two  months.  More  than  one-half  of  the  number 
who  left  Pennsylvania  under  Col.  Lochry  never  retumed.t 


*  It  may  be  uncertain  whether  Brant  was  the  leader  of  the  Indians  at  this  place. 
There  is  no  other  eridence  that  he  was  in  the  west  at  that  time. 

t  This  statement  is  deriTed  from  a  MS.  of  Gen.  Orr,  of  Kittanning,  written  tram  the 
recollection  of  his  father.  Captain  Orr,  who  was  in  the  p^rty,  and  Is  eoonroborated  bj  m 
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Kentucky  was,  previous  to  1781,  organized  as  a  county  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  year  it  was  divided  iuto  three  counties — Jefferson, 
Lincoln  and  Fayette.  Courts  were  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  a  corps  of  civil  and  military  officers  elected.  Sur- 
veyors for  each  of  the  new  counties  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  superintend  the  entry  aud  location  of  land  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  One  only  of  these  was  opened,  and  the  incon- 
venience and  delay  thus  occasioned  to  the  emigrants,  who  were 
already  settling  the  new  lands,  to  which  they  were  attracted  by  their 
fertility  and  cheapness,  produced  discontent.  For  already,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  West,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
population  was  beginning  to  pour  into  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Particularly  it  is  noticed,  that  there  was  in  that  year  a  large  emigra- 
tion of  young  unmarried  women  into  that  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  many  new  families,  and  the  growth  of  a 
l^etter  and  more  settled  population.  The  pioneers  of  the  West 
who  then,  and  earlier,  established  themselves  in  all  the  region  west 
of  the  mountains,  were  obliged  to  undergo  many  hardships,  and  to 
encounter  much  danger,  and  to  endure  much  suffering. 

For  all  tha4;  region  was  settled  with  tears  and  blood.  The  meas- 
ures the  colonial  governments  adopted  for  defense  of  the  settlers 
were  so  ill-concerted,  that  they  were  nearly  all  that  period  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  savages ;  nor  was  their  condition  improved  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the  continental  authorities  were 
so  fully  occupied  with  the  war  that  they  could  afford  them  no 
relief.  As  a  consequence,  they  grew  up  a  brave,  hardy  race,  with 
all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  border  life,  and  with  habits,  manners 
and  customs  necessai^  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and  suited  to 
their  peculiar  taste.  Be  v.  Joseph  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  whose  early 
life  was  spent  amidst  the  scenes  and  habits  of  the  West,  has  well 
described  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  early  inhabitants.  lie 
says: 

^^  A  correct  and  detailed  view  of  the  origin  of  societies,  and  their 
progress  from  one  condition  or  point  of  wealth,  science  and  civili 
zation  to  another  is  interesting,,  even  when  received  through  the 


MS.  of  Ensign  Hunter,  who  wm  aUo  a  sharer  in  it  Captain  Orr  was  wounded,  by  har- 
Sng  his  arm  broken  in  the  engagement;  was  carried  off  prisioner  to  Sandusky,  where  he 
remaised  for  several  months.  At  length,  finding  they  could  not  cure  his  wound,  the 
Indians  took  him  to  the  hospital  at  I>etroit,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Montreal,  in 
the  winter,  and  exchanged  with  other  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Afterward,  in 
1S05,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  Armstrong  county.  Pa.,  which  station  he  held  till  his 
desih,  ia  1S88,  in  hisSQth  year. 
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dusky  medium  of  history,  oftentimes  but  poorly  and  partially  writ- 
ten. But  when  this  retrospect  of  things  past  and  gone  is  drawn 
from  the  recollections  of  experience,  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  heart  must  be  of  the  most  vivid  and  lasting  kind. 

"The  following  history  of  the  state  of  society,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  our  forefathers  has  been  drawn  from  the  latter  source,  and 
is  given  to  the  world  with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  my  contem- 
poraries are  still  living,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  have  witnessed  all 
the  scenes  and  events  herein  described,  and  whose  memories  will 
speedily  detect  and  expose  any  errors  it  may  contain. 

"The  municipal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  society, 
whether  good  or  bad,  in  consequence  of  their  continued  use,  give  a 
corresponding  cast  to  the  public  character  of  the  society  whose  con- 
duct they  direct,  the  more  so,  because  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
observance  of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience. 

"This  observation  applies  with  full  force  to  that  influence  of  our 
early  land  laws  which  allowed  four  hundred  acres,  and  no  more, 
toil  settlement  right.  Many  of  our  firat  settlers  seemed  to  regard 
this  amount  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  allotment  of  Divine 
Providence  for  one  family,  and  believed  that  any  attempt  to  get 
more,  would  be  sinful.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves with  that  amount,  although  they  might  have  which  allowed 
but  one  settlement  right  to  any  one  individual,  by  taking  out  the 
title  papers  in  the  names  of  others,  to  be  afterward  transferred  to 
them  as  if  by  purchase.  Some  few,  indeed,  pursued  this  practice, 
but  it  was  held  in  detestation, 

"Owing  to  the  equal  distribution  of  real  property  directed  by 
cur  land  laws,  and  the  sterling  integrity  of  our  forefathers  in  their 
observance  of  them,  we  have  no  districts  of  "sold  land,"  as  it  is 
called ;  that  is,  large  tracts  of  lands  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or 
companies  who  neither  sell  nor  improve  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
Lower  Canada  and  the  north-western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
unsettled  tracts  make  huge  blanks  in  the  population  of  the  country 
where  they  exist. 

"The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined  were 
generally  made  in  an  amicable  manner,  before  any  survey  of 
them  was  made  by  the  parties  concerned.  In  doing  this,  they  were 
guided  mainly  by  the  tops  of  ridges  and  water-courses,  but  particu- 
larly the  former.  Hence,  the  greater  number  of  farms  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
an  amphitheater.  The  buildings  occupy  a  low  situation,  and  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  hills  are  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to 
which  the  family  mansion  belongs. 
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"  Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  farms  of  this  description,  because 
as  they  said,  they  are  attended  with  this  convenience,  *that  every- 
thing comes  to  the  house  down  hill.'  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  land  having  been  laid  off  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
by  straight  parallel  lines,  without  regard  to  hill  or  dale,  the  farms 
present  a  different  appearance  from  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  There  the  buildings  as  frequently  occupy  the  tops  of  the  hills 
as  any  othej*  situation. 

"  Our  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  *  getting 
land  for  talcing  it  up,'  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  would  ultimately  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way.  Hence,  almost  the  whole  tract  of 
country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Muskingum  was  parceled  out 
in  tomahawk  improvements,  but  these  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  four  hundred  acre  tract.  Many  of  them  owned  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  the  best  lands,  and  thus^  in  imagination,  were  as 
*  wealthy  as  a  South  Sea  dream.'  Some  of  these  land  jobbers  did 
not  content  themselves  with  marking  trees  at  the  usual  height  with 
the  initials  of  their  names,  but  climbed  up  the  large  beech  trees  and 
cut  the  letters  in  their  bark,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  enable  them  to  identify  those  trees  at  a  future  period, 
they  made  marks  on  other  trees  around  as  references. 

"The  settlement  of  a  new  country  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with  much  difficulty,  because 
supplies  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  latter;  but  the  settlement 
of  a  country  very  remote  from  any  cultivated  region,  is  quite  a 
different  thing;  because  at  the  out-set,  food,  raiment,  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry  are  only  obtained  in  small  supplies  and 
with  great  difficulty.  The  task  of  making  new  establishments  in 
a  remote  wilderness  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  is  sufficiently 
difficult ;  but  when  in  addition  to  all  the  unavoidable  hardships 
attendant  on  their  business,  those  resulting  from  an  extensive  and 
furious  warfare  with  savages,  are  superadded ;  toil,  privations,  and 
sufferings,  are  then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  men 
to  endure  them. 

"Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  forefathers  in  making 
their  settlements  here.  To  all  their  difficulties  and  privations  the 
^dian  war  was  a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare  they 
were  compelled  to  sustain  almost  single  handed,  because  the  Revo- 
lutionary contest  gave  full  employment  for  the  military  strength 
and  resources  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
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^^The  history  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  oar  forefathers  will 
appear  like  a  coUectiou  of  'tales  of  olden  times.'  It  is  a  homely 
narrative,  yet  valoahle  on  account  of  its  heing  real  history. 

'^Then,  the  women  did  the  offices  of  the  household;  milked  the 
cows,  cooked  the  mess,  prepared  the  flax,  spun,  wove,  and  made 
the  garments  of  linen  or  liusoy;  the  men  hunted,  and  hrought  in 
the  meat;  they  planted,  ploughed,  and  gathered  in  the  corn; 
grinding  it  into  meal  at  the  hand-mill,  or  pounding  it  into  homiuy  in 
the  mortar,  was  occasionally  the  work  of  either,  or  the  joint  labor 
of  both. 

^'The  men  exposed  themselves  alone  to  danger;  they  fought  the 
Indians,  they  cleared  the  land,  they  reared  the  hut,  or  built  the 
fort,  in  which  the  women  were  placed  for  safety.  Much  use  was 
made  of  the  skins  of  deer  for  dress ;  while  the  buffalo  and  bear 
skins  were  consigned  to  the  floor,  for  beds  and  covering.  There 
might  incidentally,  be  a  few  articles  brought  to  the  country  for 
sale,  in  a  private  way;  but  there  was  no  store  for  supply.  Wooden 
vessels,  either  turned  or  coopered^  were  in  common  use  as  table 
furniture. 

^'A  tin  cup  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  almost  as  rare  as  an 
iron  fork.  Every  hunter  carried  his  knife;  it  was  no  less  the 
implement  of  a  warrior;  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  left  with  but  one  or  two  for  the  use  of  all.  A  like  workman- 
ship composed  the  table  and  the  stool ;  a  slab,  hewed  with  the  axe, 
and  sticks  of  a  similar  manufacture,  set  in  for  legs,  supported  both. 
When  the  bed  was,  by  chance  or  refinement,  elevated  above  the 
floor,  and  given  a  fixed  place,  it  was  often  laid  on  slabs  placed 
across  poles,  supported  on  forks,  set  in  the  earthen  floor;  or  where 
the  floor  was  puncheons,  the  bedstead  was  hewed  pieces,  pinned 
on  upright  posts,  or  let  into  them  by  auger  holes.  Other  utensils 
and  furniture,  were  of  a  ccHrresponding  description,  4i^plicable  to 
the  time. 

'^  The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind.  The 
richest  milk,  the  finest  butter,  and  best  meat,  that  ever  delighted 
man!s  palate,  were  here  eaten  with  a  relish  which  health  and  labor 
only  know.  Those  were  shared  by  friend  and  stranger  in  every 
cabin  with  profuse  hospitality.^ 

^Hats  were  made  of  the  native  fur;  and  the  buffalo  wool 
employed  in  the  composition  of  cloth,  as  was  also  the  'bark  of  the 
wild  nettle. 

*' There  was  some  paper  money  in  the  country,  which  had  not 
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depreciated  one  half  nor  even  a  fourth  as  much  as  it  had  at  the  seat 
of  government.  If  there  was  any  gold  or  silver,  its  circulation  was 
suppressed.    The  price  of  a  beaver  hat,  was  five  hundred  dollars."*" 

'^The  hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn.  This  was  a  kind  of 
loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large  sleeves, 
open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  when  belted. 
The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a 
raveled  piece  of  cloth  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  hunting 
shirt  itself.  The  bosom  of  his  dress  served  sua  a  wallet  to  hold  a 
chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle, 
or  any  other  necessary  for  the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt  which 
was  always  tied  behind  answered  several  purposes,  besides  that  of 
holding  the  dress  together.  In  cold  weather  the  mittens,  and 
sometimes  the  bullet-bag,  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the 
right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  and  to  the  left  the  scalping 
knife  in  its  leathern  sheath. 

''  The  hunting  shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of 
coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of  dressed  deer  skins.  These  last  were 
very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  wet  weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket 
were  of  the  common  fashion.  A  pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and 
leggins,  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs  and  legs ;  a  pair  of  moccasins 
answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than  shoes.  These  were  made 
of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  were  mostly  made  of  a  single  piece, 
with  a  gathering  seam  along  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  another  ifrom 
the  bottom  of  the  heel,  witiiout  gainers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint 
or  a  little  higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side  to  reach  some 
distance  up  the  legs.  These  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles  and 
lower  part  of  the  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust, 
gravel,  or  snow,  could  get  within  the  moccasin. 

'^  Tlie  moccasins  in  ordinary  use  cost  but  a  few  hours  labor  to 
make  them.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  deu<Hninated  a 
moccasin  awl,  which  was  made  of  the  back  spring  of  an  old  clasp 
knife.  This  awl,  with  its  buck-horn  handle,  was  an  appendage  of 
every  shot  pouch  strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for 
mending  the  moccasins.  This  was  the  labor  of  almost  every 
evening.  They  were  sewed  together  and  patched  with  deer  skin 
thongs,  or  whangs  as  they  were  commonly  called. 

^'  In  cold  weather  the  moccasins  were  well  stuffed  with  deers* 
hair,  or  dry  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  comfortably  warm ;  but 
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ID  wet  weather  it  was  usually  said  that  wearing  them  was  ^  a  decent 
way  of  going  barefooted;'  and  such  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  leather  of  which  they  were  made. 

"  Owing  to  this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more  than  to  any 
other  circumstance,  the  greater  number  of  our  hunters  and  war- 
riors were  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  in  their  limbs.  Of  this 
disease  they  were  all  apprehensive  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and 
therefore  always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  prevent  or  cure 
it  as  well  as  they  could.  This  pra<;tice  unquestionably  had  a  very 
salutary  effect,  and  prevented  many  of  them  from  becoming  con- 
firmed cripples  in  early  life. 

"  The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  block  houses  and  stockades.  A 
range  of  cabins  commonly  formed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fort 
Divisions,  or  partitions  of  logs,  separated  the  cabins  from  each 
other.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the 
slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  A  very  few  of  these 
cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  the  greater  part  were  earthen. 

"  The  block  houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort  They 
projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and 
stockades.  Their  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every 
way  larger  in  dimension  than  the  under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  story,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of 
block  houses,  the  angles  of  the  fort  were  furnished  with  bastions. 
A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring,  closed 
the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins,  and  block  house  walls, 
were  furnished  with  port-holes  at  proper  heights  and  distances. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet  proof. 

"  It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
nail  or  spike  of  iron,  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to 
be  had. 

"  In  some  places,  less  exposed,  a  single  block  house,  with  a  cabin 
or  two,  constituted  the  whole  fort 

"  For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the 
inhabitants  in  general  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction 
of  rank,  and  very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first 
impression  of  love  resulted  in  marriage ;  and  a  family  establishment 
cost  but  a  little  labor,  and  nothing  else. 

"  In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  a  wedding 
^^gB^^d  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  frolic  was 
anticipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.    This  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the 
only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied  with  the  labor  of  reap- 
ing, log  rolling,  bailding  a  cabin,  or  planning  some  scout  or  cam- 
paign. 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attend- 
ants assembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time 
for  celebrating  the  nuptials;  which  for  certain  must  take  place  be- 
fore dinner. 

^'  Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a 
store,  tailor,  or  matituamaker  within  a  hundred  miles;  and  an 
assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within  an 
equal  distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasins, 
leather  breeches,  leggings,  linsey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home- 
made. 

"  The  ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed- 
gowns, coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs  and  buckskin  gloves, 
if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or  ruffles,  they 
were  the  relics  of  old  times,  family  pieces  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents. 

^^  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles,  or 
halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over 
them :  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the  girth  as  a  piece  of 
leather. 

^'  The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrow- 
ness and  obstructions  of  our  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for 
we  had  no  roads :  and  these  difficulties  were  often  increased,  some- 
times by  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill  will  of  neighbors,  by 
falling  trees  and  tying  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an 
ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  way-side,  and  an  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover  the  wedding  com- 
pany with  smoke. 

'^  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge : 
the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls,  and  the 
cbivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  them  firom  falling.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were 
thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle  happened  to  be 
sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchief,  and  little  more  was 
thought  or  said  about  it. 

"Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party- 
reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice  of  making  whisky 
began,  which  was  at  an  early  period;  when  the  parly  were  about  a 
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mile  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would 
single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle;  the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs, 
brush,  and  deep  hollows,  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afibrded  an 
opportunity  for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horse* 
manship. 

'^  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point  of  danger  to  the  riders  and 
their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was 
announced  by  an  Indian  yell;  logs,  brush,  muddy  hollows,  hill 
and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was 
always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  forjudges; 
for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the  prize, 
with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company. 

**  On  approaching  them  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival 
by  a  shrill  whoop*  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle 
first  to  the  groom  and  his  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in 
succession  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram ;  and  then 
putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirty  took  his  sta- 
tion in  the  company. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was 
a  substantial  backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes 
venison  and  bear  meat,  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner,  the  greatest 
hilarity  always  prevailed ;  although  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab 
of  timber,  hewed  out  with  a  broadaxe,  supported  by  four  sticks  set  in 
auger  holes,  and  the  furniture  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  the 
rest  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers ;  a  few  pewter  spoons,  much  bat- 
tered  about  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  t&bles.  The  rest 
were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  the  scalping  knives  which  were  carried  in  sheaths  bus* 
pended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting  shirt 

^  After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till 
the  next  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four 
handed  reels,  or  square  sets,  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was 
adways  a  square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  is  called  jigging 
it  oft;  that  is,  two  of  ike  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were' 
fbllowed  by  the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  accompa- 
nied with  what  was  called  cutting  out;  that  is,  when  either  of  the 
parties  became  tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation,  the  place  was  sup^ 
plied  by  some  one  of  the  company,  without  any  interruption  of  the 
dance. 

'^In  this  MWf  a  dance  wae  <^en  continaed  till  the  musician  was 
heartily  tired  of  his  situation.    Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
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if  any  of  the  company,  through  weariness,  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted  up,  pa- 
raded on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play,  ^  Hang  on  till 
to-morrow  morning.' 

^^  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies 
stole  off  the  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of 
stairs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  ball  room  to  the  loft,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  of  clapboards,  lying  loose  and  without  nails. 
This  ascent,  one  might  think,  would  put  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants to  the  blush,  but  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  commonly  be- 
hind  the  door,  which  was  purposely  opened  for  the  occasion,  and 
its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  with  hunting  shirts, 
petticoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by 
few. 

"This  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off 
the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride.  The 
dance  still  continued ;  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which 
was  often  the  case,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  girls ; 
and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be  accepted. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride  and  groom  were  not  for> 
gotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind  the  com* 
pany  that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshment: 
black  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for,  and 
sent  up  the  ladder,  but  sometimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  alone.  I 
have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  bee^  pork,  and  cabbage  sent 
along  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  hun* 
gry  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drink, 
more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  offered  them. 

"  It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being 
asked  to  the  wedding,  took  offense ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge 
adopted  by  them  on  such  occasions,  was  that  of  eutting  off  the 
manes,  foretops,  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

"I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner  of  settling  a  young 
couple  in  the  world. 

"  A  spot  was  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  one  of  the  parents, 
for  their  habitation.  A  day  was  appointed,  shortly  after  their  maiv 
riage,  for  commencing  the  woric  of  building  their  cabin.  The 
&tigue  party  consisted  of  choppers,  whose  bunness  it  was  to  fell 
the  trees,  and  cut  diem  off  at  proper  lengths;  a  man  with  a  team 
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for  hauling  them  to  the  place,  and  arraDging  them,  properly  as- 
sorted, at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building;  a  carpenter,  if  such 
he  might  be  called,  whose  business  it  was  to  search  the  woods  for 
a  proper  tree  for  making  clapboards  for  the  roof.  The  tree  for 
this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained,  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long,  with  a  large 
frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  will  allow.  They  were  used  with- 
out planing  or  shaving.  Another  division  were  employed  in  getting 
puncheons  for  the  floor  of  the  cabin ;  this  was  done  by  splitting 
trees,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of 
them  with  a  broadaxe.  They  were  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
they  were  intended  to  make. 

"The  materials  for  the  cabin  were  mostly  prepared  on  the  first 
day,  and  sometimes  the  foundation  laid  in  the  evening.  The  sec- 
ond day  was  allotted  for  the  raising. 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbors  collected  for  the 
raising.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the  election  of  four  corner 
men,  whose  business  it  was  to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest 
of  the  company  furnished  them  with  the  timbers.  In  the  mean- 
time the  boards  and  puncheons  were  collecting  for  the  floor  and 
roof,  so  that  by  the  time  the  cabin  was  a  few  rounds  high,  the  sleep- 
ers and  floor  began  to  be  laid.  The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or 
cutting  the  logs  in  one  side,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  about  three 
feet  wide.  This  opening  was  secured  by  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
about  three  inches  thick,  through  which  holes  were  bored  into  the 
ends  of  the  logs,  for  the  purpose  of  pinning  them  fast.  A  similar 
opening,  but  wider,  was  made  at  the  end  for  the  chimney.  This 
was  built  of  logs,  and  made  large  to  admit  of  a  back  and  jambs  of 
stone.  At  the  square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  beyond  the  wall,  to  receive  the  bunting  poles,  as  they  were 
called,  against  which  the  ends  of  the  first  row  of  clapboads  was 
supported.  The  roof  was  formed  by  making  the  end  logs  shorter 
until  a  single  log  formed  the  comb  of  the  roof;  on  these  logs  the 
clapboards  were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  lapping  some  distance 
over  those  next  below  them,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  logs,  placed 
at  proper  distances  upon  them. 

"The  roof,  and  sometimes  the  floor,  were  finished  on  the  same 
day  of  the  raising.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few 
carpenters  in  leveling  oS  the  floor,  making  a  clapboard  door  and  a 
table.  This  last  was  made  of  a  split  slab,  and  supported  by  four 
round  logs  set  in  auger  holes.  Some  three  legged  stools  were  made 
in  the  same  manner.     Some  pins  stuck  in  the  logs  at  the  back  of 
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the  house  supported  some  clapboards  which  served  for  shelves  for 
the  table  furniture. 

"  A  single  fork,  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist,  served  for  a  bedstead,  by 
placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end  through  a  crack  between 
the  logs  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole  was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one 
within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  through  another  crack.  From 
the  front  pole,  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  end  of  the 
house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were  pinned  to  the  fork  a  little 
distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  front  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  the  supports  of  its  back  and 
head.  A  few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display  of  the  coats 
of  the  women,  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two  small 
forks  or  bucks'  horns  to  a  joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot  pouch, 
completed  the  carpenter  work. 

^'In  the  meantime  masons  were  at  work.  With  the  heart 
{deces  of  the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards  were  made,  they 
made  billets  for  chunking  up  the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the 
cabin  and  chimney — ^a  large  bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing 
up  those  cracks ;  a  few  stones  formed  the  back  and  jambs  of  the 
ahimney. 

^^  The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house-warming  took 
place,  before  the  young  people  were  permitted  to  move  into  it. 

*^  The  house-warming  was  a  dance  of  a  whole  night's  continu- 
ance, made  up  of  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  their 
neighbors.  On  the  day  following  the  young  couple  took  possession 
of  their  new  mansion. 

"At  house  raibings,  log  rollings,  and  harvest  parties,  every  one 
was  expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not 
perform  his  share  of  labor  on  these  occasions,  was  designated  by 
tiie  epithet  of  "Lawrence,"  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobri- 
ous; and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from  his 
neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment,  in  their  refusal  to 
attend  to  his  calls.  ^ 

"Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of 
military  duly,  yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to 
do  his  full  share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  was 
*  Hated  out  as  a  coward.'  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war 
equipments,  such  as  ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a 
scalping  knife  or  tomahawk,  was  thought  highly  disgraceful.  A 
man  who  without  a  reasonable  cause  failed  to  go  on  a  scout  or 
28 
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campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  met  with  an  expression  of 
indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epithets  of 
dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without  mercy. 

"  Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life,  were  but 
little  known  -among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had 
no  money  of  any  kind;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in 
produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  the  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled, 
the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at  an  end. 

^' Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  that  could 
be  heaped  on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  his 
comrade  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking:  he  was 
immediately  named 'The  bread  rounds.'  This  epithet  of  reproach 
was  bandied  about  in  this  way :  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group 
of  men,  one  of  them  would  call '  Who  comes  there  ?'  Another 
would  answer,  '  The  bread  rounds.'  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more 
serious  about  the  matter,  he  would  call  out, '  Who  stole  a  cake  out 
of  the  ashes?'  Another  replied,  by  giving  the  name  of  the  man 
in  full;  to  this  a  third  would  give  confirmation,  by  exclaiming, 
'That  is  true  and  no  lie.'  This  kind  of  *  tongue-lashing' he  was 
doomed  to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for  years 
after  his  return  home. 

'^  If  a  theft  was  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a 
summary  mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first 
settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or  heredi- 
tary detestation  of  the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and 
their  maxim  was,  that  ^a  thief  must  be  whipped.'  If  the  theft 
was  of  something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, after  hearing  the  testimony,  would  condemn  the  culprit  to 
Moses'  Law,  that  is  to  forty  stripes,  save  one.  K  the  theft  was  of 
some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his  back 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then  consisted  of  thirteen 
stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selected  to  execute 
the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

"This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  exile.  He 
then  was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  many  days,  and  be 
seen  there  no  more  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes 
doubled. 

"  If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her  neighbors, 
she  was  furnished,  by  common  consent,  with  a  kind  of  patent  right 
to  say  whatever  she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue 
was  then  said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 
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^^With  all  their  nideness,  these  people  were  given  to  hospitality, 
and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a  neighbor  or  stranger,  and 
would  have  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements 
and  forts,  they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or 
suffered  together  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  con- 
stant in  their  friendships.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  revenge- 
ful in  their  resentments;  and  the  point  of  honor  sometimes  led 
to  personal  combats. 

^^If  one  man  called  another  a  liar,  he  was  considered  as  having 
given  a  challenge  which  the  person  who  received  it  must  accept, 
or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the  charge  was  generally  answered  on 
the  spot  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured  i>er8on  was  decidedly  unable 
to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
same  thing  took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
honorable action,  a  battle  must  follow,  and  the  person  who  made 
the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom  he  made  the 
charge,  or  any  champion  who  choose  to  espouse  his  cause.  Thus 
circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious 
of  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present 

^'  Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred^  in  which  time,  place  and 
seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  remember  having  seen  one 
of  those  pitched  batties  in  my  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of 
the  young  men  knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engagement  to  fight; 
but  there  was  no  getting  over  it  The  point  of  honor  demanded 
the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his  whipping ;  they  then  shook  hands 
and  were  good  friends  afterward. 

^<  The  mode  of  single  combats  ifi  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the 
extreme;  although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were 
employed  at  will ;  but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging, 
by  which  eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of 
fighting  frightful  indeed ;  it  was  not,  however,  so  destructive  as 
the  stiletto  of  an  Italian,  the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small 
sword  of  the  Frenchmian,  or  the  pistol  of  the  American  or  English 
duelist 

''The  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  contributed,  no  doubt,  immensely 
to  the  happy  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  state  of  our 
western  society.  At  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  three 
Presbyterian  cleigymen  commenced  their  clerical  labors  in  our 
infii^nt  settlements.  They  were  pious,  patient,  laborious  men,  who 
collected  their  people  into  regular  congregations,  and  did  all  for 
them  that  their  circumstances  would  allow.    It  was  no  disparage- 
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ment  to  them,  that  their  first  churches  were  the  shady  groves,  and 
their  first  pulpits  a  kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  a  few  rough  slabs, 
and  covered  with  clapboards.  "Ho  who  dwelleth  not  exclusively 
in  temples  made  with  hands,''  was  propitious  to  their  devotions. 
Vrom  the  outset,  they  prudently  resolved  to  create  a  ministry  in 
the  country,  and  accordingly  establiished  little  grammar  sehook  at 
their  own  houses,  or  in  their  immediate  aeighborhoods.  The 
course  of  education  which  they  gave  their  pupik  was,  indeed,  not 
extensive ;  but  the  piety  of  those  who  entered  into  the  ministry, 
more  than  made  up  the  deficiency. 

"At  a  later  period,  the  Methodist  Society  began  their  labors  in  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  their  progress  at  first 
w^s  slow,  but  their  zeal  and  perseverance  at  length  overcame  every 
obstacle.  The  itinerant  plan  of  their  ministry  is  well  calculated  to 
convey  the  gospel  throughout  a  thinly  scattered  population. 
Accordingly,  their  ministry  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of 
our  settlements.  The  little  cabin  was  scarcely  built,  and  the  little 
field  fenced  in,  before  these  evangelical  teachers  made  their  appear- 
ance among  them,  collected  them  into  societies,  and  taught  them 
the  worship  of  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  these  inde- 
fatigable men,  our  country,  as  to  a  great  extent  of  its  settlements, 
would  have  been  at  this  day,  a  semi-barbaric  region. 

"With  the  Catholics,  I  have  but  little  acquaintance,  but  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  flocks, 
they  have  done  well.  Their  clergy,  with  apostolic  zeal,  but  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  have  sought  out  and  ministered  to  their 
scattered  flocks  throughout  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  with 
good  success.  The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  western  country  are 
numerous,  and  their  establishments  in  good  order.  Their  habits 
of  industry  and  attention  to  useful  arts  and  improvements,  are 
highly  honorable  to  themselves,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  took  the  lead  in  the  ministry, 
and  with  great  success.     The  German,  Lutheran  and  Beformed 

Churches  have  done  well. 

» 

"The  Episcopalian  Church,  which  ought  to  have  heenforemoat  in 
gathering  in  their  scattered  flocks,  have  been  the  lastj  and  done 
the  least  of  any  Christian  community  in  the  evangelical  work. 
Taking  the  western  country  in  its  whole  extent,  at  least  one-half  of 
its  population,  was  originally  of  Episcopalian  parentage ;  but^  for 
want  of  a  ministry  of  their  own,  have  associated  with  other  commu- 
nities. They  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  changing  their  pro- 
fession, or  living  and  dying  without  the  ordinances  of  religion.    It 
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can  be  no  subject  of  regret,  that  those  ordinances  were  placed 
within  their  reach  by  other  hands,  while  they  were  withheld  by 
those  by  whom,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  daty,  they  ought  to  have 
been  given.  One  single  chorepiscopus,  or  su&agan  bishop  of  a 
faithful  epirit,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  (1804)  should  have  ^  ordained 
them  elders  in  every  place '  where  they  were  needed,  would  have 
been  the  instrument  of  forming  Episcopal  congregations  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  which,  by  this  time,  would  have 
become  large,  numerous  and  respectable ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
neglected,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  this  church  is  irreparable. 
80  total  a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  so  many  valuable 
people,  for  so^eat  a  length  of  time,  by  a  ministry  so  near  at  hand, 
is  a  singular  and  unprecedented  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
like  of  which  never  occurred  before. 

'^I  beg  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  with  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  our  religious  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  yet  with 
the  excellencies  or  defects  of  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.  They 
are  noticed  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  the  science  and  civilization  of  the  country.  The  last, 
but  not  the  least  of  the  means  of  our  present  civilization,  are  our 
excellent  forms  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws." 

The  year  1782  was  stained  by  a  great  crime,  the  murder  of  the 
1782.]  Moravian  converts  on  the  Muskingum.'*'  The  Moravians, 
or  United  Brethren,  originated  as  a  distinctive  society,  in  a  revival 
of  religion  in  Fulnec,  in  Moravia,  about  1720 ;  and  were  collected 
into  a  community  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  in  1722.  The  visit  of  Zinzendorf  to  Copenhagen,  at 
the  coronation  of  Christian  VI.,  in  1781,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Bethelsdorp,  the  congregation  determined  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  to  instruct  the  slaves.  In 
1782,  two  missionaries  went  out  to  St.  Thomas,  and  sold  them- 
selves into  slavery,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  slaves.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Moravian  missions ;  they  were  thus  commenced  by  a 
community  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution, 
and  who  then  numbered  only  six  hundred  members.  Nor  did  they 


*  The  principal  authoritiee  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are  LoskioVs  History  of  Ihe 
Moravian  Missions  in  North  America,  and  Heckewelder's  NarratiTe  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  to  the  JtfilftBire  and  yohjyan  ^idi^s. 
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stop  with  one  effort  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  nine  years  afker, 
they  had  missions  established  in  Greenland,  St  Thomas,  St  Croix, 
Surinam,  Kio  de  Berbice,  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  Guinea,  Cey- 
lon, at  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina. 

Ten  of  the  Brethren  were  brought  into  Georgia,  in  1785,  by 
Count  Zinzendorf,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Creeks.  Fiye  years 
later,  they  were  expelled  from  the  colony  for  refusing,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  faith,  to  bear  arms  in  the  war  then  raging  between 
the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  retired  to  Pennsylvania.  On  their 
arrival,  they  were  offered  a  tract  of  land — ^a  beautiful  site  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  at  the  mouth  of  Manockisy  creek,  a  few 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Delaware — ^which  they  purchased 
and  named  Bethlehem.  Three  years  later,  Whitfield  offered  to 
them  a  tract,  ten  miles  north  of  Bethlehem,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  on  which  he  had  commenced  to  erect  buildings  for  a 
school  for  colored  children,  and  named  Kazareth.  This  they  ac- 
cepted, finished,  and  settled. 

In  1740,  the  first  missionary.  Christian  Henry  Bauch,  was  sent 
to  the  jbdians  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  His  instructions 
were,  the  exemplification  of  the  policy  of  the  Brethren,  and  indi- 
cate clearly  the  spirit  that  influenced  them.  They  were  "  not  in 
any  wise  to  interfere  with  the  labors  of  other  missionaries  or  minis- 
ters, or  cause  any  disturbance  among  them,  but  silently  to  observe 
whether  any  of  the  heathen  were,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prepared 
to  receive  and  believe  the  word  of  life ;  and  that,  if  even  only  one 
was  to  be  found  desirous  of  hearing,  to  him  should  the  gospel  be 
preached,  for  God  must  give  the  heathen  cars  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  hearts  to  receive  it'* 

The  mission  was  established  at  Shekomeko,  an  In^n  village 
on  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  near  the  Stissik  mountain.  The 
Indians  were  barbarous,  and  debauched  by  spirituous  liquors ;  the 
whites  were  hostile  to  the  mission ;  yet  Bauch  persevered,  and,  in 
two  years,  twenty-nine  converts  were  added  to  the  Christian 
church.  Siinzendorf  visited  the  mission  in  1742,  and  supplied  it 
with  assistants ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  new  station  was  established 
at  Scatticok,  on  £ent  river,  in  Connecticut,  where  also  converts 
were  made,  and  a  congregation  was  organized. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success,  persecution  arose ;  the  whites,  who 
at  first  had  ridiculed  their  attempt  to  convert  barbarians,  were 
alarmed  at  their  success.  They  were  interfering  with  the  liquor 
trafiic,  they  were  traitors  to  the  government,  they  were  concealed 
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papists,  they  were  farBishing  arms  to  the  Indians  to  join  the 
French,  On  these  pretexts,  they  were  arrested  and  examined  by 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  proof  of  their  innocence, 
discharged*  Kext,  their  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  they  were 
brought  to  New  York,  for  examination  before  the  governor  of  that 
province.  Again  they  were  discharged,  and  allowed  the  privilege 
of  living  according  to  their  religious  tenets. 

Their  persecution  did  not  stop  here ;  they  were,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  opposed  to  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  on  that  account 
were  accused  of  refusing  to  take,  according  to  law,  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy*  On  these  representations,  they  were 
required,  by  act  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  to  swear  the  pre- 
scribed oaths ;  positively  forbidden,  to  instruct  the  Indians,  and,  in 
de&ult  of  obedience,  were  banished  from  that  province,  and  retired 
to  the  more  tolerant  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1744.  Four 
years  later,  the  Indian  converts  at  Shekomeko,  in  the  fear  of  being 
murdered  by  the  whites,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  village, 
and  follow  their  teachers  to  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  governor  of  that  province.  Arrived  at  Bethlehem,  they  were 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Brethren,  and  settled  them- 
selves at  Friedenshutten,  or  *^  Tents  of  Peace,"  a -small  hamlet 
which  they  built  for  themselves,  near  Bethlehem*  And,  as  emi- 
gration continued,  they  made  another  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mahoning,  which  they  called  Gnadenhi^tten,  or  '^  Tents  of 
Grace." 

The  labors  of  the  Brethren,  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  were 
principally  devoted  to^the  Delawares,  and  were  rewarded  with  an 
encouraging  degree  of  success*  At  Friedenshutten,  Gnadenhutten, 
and  other  hamlets  around  them,  grew  up  Christian  villages  of  the 
converts  of  the  Moravians,  who  had  laid  aside  the  ferocity  of  their 
native  character,  the  vices  of  their  savage  life,  and  the  warlike 
spirit  of  their  race,  and  who  had,  instead,  adopted  the  pure  and 
peaceful  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  and  yielded  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  morality.  And  amid  the  long 
suffering  they  were  called  to  endure  from  their  savage  neighbors, 
the  heathen  Indians,  and  their  scarcely  less  malignant  enemies 
among  the  whites,  they  gave  full  evidence  that  that  great  change 
effected  among  them,  by  the  self-denying  labors  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  was  a  change  of  heart ;  and  that  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  fSuth  they  made  was  intelligent  and  sincere. 

For  a  time,  the  Brethren  were  allowed  peacably  to  pursue  their 
labor  of  love,  and  their  converts  were  permitted  in  peace  to  gather 
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around  them,  and  receive  their  teachingB;  and  so  saccessfal  were 
they,  that>  in  1749,  the  congregation  at  Gnadenhntten  alone  num- 
bered five  hundred  native  members.  But  they  were  not  allowed 
long  to  eiyoy  their  quiet.  When  the  war  of  1764  broke  out,  the 
Brethren  and  their  converts  were  placed  in  a  very  ombarraesing 
situation.  The  Indians  could  form  no  dear  idea  of  neutral  Indian 
villages,  in  a  war  with  the  whites,  and  had  no  conception  of  any 
motive  they  might  have  for  a  neutrality,  but  a  secret  sympathy 
with  the  English ;  and,  if  they  would  not  take  up  the  hatchet  with 
them,  they  were,  on  the  border,  in  the  way  of  their  incursions.  In 
the  first  instance,  they  sought  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderness, 
away  from  their  teachers,  and  failing  to  do  that,  or  to  understand 
their  true  position,  they  became  hostile.  Nor  were  the  whites  bet- 
ter disposed.  The  old  suspicions  that  destroyed  the  missions  in 
New  York  were  revived.  They  were  concealed  papists,  in  secret 
sympathy  with  the  French,  and  furnished  intelligence  to  them,  and 
arms  to  the  Indians. 

Accordingly,  the  borderers  determined  on  their  destruction,  and 
a  mob,  raised  to  bum  their  villages  and  massacre  them,  assembled 
at  Bethlehem.  But  the  treatment  they  received,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Christian  resignation  they  beheld,  disarmed  them;  and  they 
abandoned  their  purpose,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  wilder 
spirits  of  the  border  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Indian  towns,  and  were  preparing  another  more 
determined  attack,  when  their  eyes  were  opened  by  a  horrible 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Indians.  There  was  a  hamlet  of 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Lehigh,  opposite  Gnadenhutten.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  1776,  it  was  suddenly  attacked,  by  night,  by 
the  Indians.  The  houses  and  other  buildings  were  fired,  the  unre- 
sisting people  were  burned  in  them,  or  tomahawked  and  scalped, 
as  they  fled  from  them.  Eleven  perished,  four  only  escaped.  All 
hostile  designs  against  them  were  now  laid  aside  by  the  English 
colonists,  they  were  gathered  in  from  their  settlements,  and  troops 
were  stationed  to  protect  them  and  their  property ;  and,  through 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  the  Brethren  and  their  people 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  whites,  and  the  security  of  their 
protection. 

The  agency  of  Christian  Frederic  Post  in  conciliating  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  English  interest,  has  been  noticed.  Post  emigrated  from 
Germany  with  some  Moravian  Brethren,  in  1742,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  appointed  to  join  the  mission  at  Shekomeko,  where  he 
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married  a  baptized  Indian  woman.  The  mission  was  broken  up  in 
the  next  year,  but  Post  remained  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  in  Connecticut  until  1749.  During  this  period  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  labor  as  a  joiner,  enduring  much  persecution 
and  abuse  from  the  colonists.  In  that  year  he  re-visited  Germany, 
but  soon  returned  to  America,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Wyoming,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1754, 
when  he  returned  to  Bethlehem. 

While  there  he  was  appointed,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
spirit,  and  especially  his  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character,  as 
an  ambassador  to  the  Pelawares,  Shawanese,  and  Minpoes,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  French.  He  set  out  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1768,  in  company  with  two  Delaware  Indians,  and  after  encounter- 
ing many  difficulties  and  much  danger,  succeeded  in  detaching 
those  Indians  from  the  French  interest.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  commissioned  to  bear  another  message 
from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  in 
advance  of  the  march  of  the  army  of  Forbes  to  the  forks  of  Ohio ; 
and  succeeded,  by  his  address,  and  the  confidence  he  inspired,  in 
preventing,  at  that  critical  time,  a  union  of  the  Indians  and  French, 
and  thus  of  compelling  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  In 
1761,  he  crossed  the  mountains  again,  visited  the  Indians  further 
westward,  on  the  Muskingum,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them;  ob- 
tained from  them  the  privilege  to  establish  a  mission,  and  having 
built  a  house — ^the  first,  except  the  stations  of  the  traders  within  the 
state  of  Ohio — on  a  spot  designated  by  the  Indians,  he  returned 
to  seek  an  associate.  The  historian,  Heckewelder,  then  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  was  chosen  by  the  brethren  to  join  the  mission,  and  early 
in  March,  1762,  Post  and  Heckewelder  set  out  for  their  station  on 
the  Tuscarawas,  or  upper  Muskingum. 

There  they  immediately  commenced  to  clear  a  field,  in  order  to 
cultivate  food  for  their  subsistence.  The  Xodians  became  alarmed, 
a  council  was  called,  and  Post  summoned  before  them.  "  Brother," 
said  they,  "it  appears  to  us  that  you  must  since  have  changed  your 
mind,  for  instead  of  instructing  us  or  our  children,  you  are  cutting 
down  trees  on  our  land ;  you  have  marked  out  a  large  spot  of  ground 
for  a  plantation,  as  the  white  people  do  everywhere ;  and  by  and 
by  another  and  another  may  come,  and  do  the  same,  and  the  next 
thing  will  be,  that  a  fort  will  be  built  for  the  protection  of  these 
intruders;  and  thus  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  we  driven  further  back,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
white  people  came  into  this  country.     Say,  do  we  not  speak  the 
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trath  ? "  Post  replied  that  he  came  indeed  to  teach  them,  bat  a 
teacher  must  liye.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  be  burdened  with  his 
support,  and  therefore  he  designed  to  raise  his  own  food.  But  he 
did  not  want  a  foot  of  their  land,  and  his  cultivating  their  land 
would  give  him  no  claim  upon  it. 

The  council,  after  consultation,  replied,  "  You  say  you  are  come, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  teach  and  to  preach  to  us. 
So  also  say  the  priests  at  Detroit,  whom  our  &ther,  the  king  of  the 
French,  has  sent  among  his  Indian  children.  Well,  this  being  the 
case,  you  as  a  preacher  want  no  more  land  than  one  of  those  do, 
who  are  content  with  a  garden  lot  to  plant  vegetables  and  pretty 
flowers  in,  such  as  the  French  prTests  also  have,  and  of  which  the 
white  people  are  all  fond.  As^you  are  in  the  same  employment 
with  them,  and  as  we  never  saw  them  cut  down  trees  and  cultivate 
the  ground  to  get  a  living,  we  think  that,  since  they  look  well, 
they  look  to  another  source  than  labor  for  their  living.  And  we 
think  that  if,  as  you  say,  the  Great  Spirit  wants  you  to  preach  to 
the  Indians,  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  done  to  you  as  he  causes 
to  be  done  for  those  priests  we  have  seen  at  Detroit.  We  are 
agreed  to  give  you  a  garden  spot,  even  a  larger  spot  of  ground  than 
they  have  at  Detroit.  It  shall  measure  fifty  steps  each  way,  and  if 
it  suits,  you  are  at  liberty  to  plant  in  it  what  you  please." 

To  this  Post  agreed,  and,  with  Heckewelder,  cleared  and  planted 
the  little  spot  assigned  him ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  they  subsisted 
on  the  game  they  could  take,  and  the  vegetables  they  could  gather. 
During  the  summer,  a  conference  was  to  be  held  with  the  Dela- 
j^glg^,  at  Lancaster,  and  Post  had  been  deputed  by  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  accompany  the  chiefs  thither.  It  had  been  the 
direction  of  the  Brethren,  that  Heckewelder  should  return  with 
.  him ;  but,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  abandoning  the  post,  he  re- 
mained for  a  time.  The  series  of  encroachments  and  outrages 
that  led  to  the  war  of  1763,  had  already  stirred  the  resentment  of 
the  savages ;  and  during  the  summer,  they  became  so  suspicious 
and  unfriendly,  that,  at  the  advice  of  a  trader,  Heckewelder  aban- 
doned the  station,  and  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.  On  his  way,  he  met 
Post  returning  to  the  Muskingum.  The  position  of  a&irs  in  the 
Indiim  countzy  was  threatening ;  Post  was  especially  suspected  as 
an  emissary  of  the  whites,  and,  on  consultation,  the  mission  was 
finally  abandoned.  Heckewelder  returned  to  Bethlehem ;  Post,  in 
despair  of  success  among  the  Indians  of  the  north,  retired  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  established  a  mission  among  the  Musquito 
Indians. 
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The  Moravians  and  their  converts  enjoyed  a  little  respite,  only  to 
be  again  exposed  to  greater  persecutions.  The  war  of  1763  was 
waged  along  the  frontier  with  unexampled  ferocity ;  and  the  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania  was  occupied  by  a  class  of  men,  to  whom  an 
indiscriminate  hatred  of  Indians  was  a  ruling  passion,  and  whom 
the  many  border  wars  had  made  almost  as  cruel  as  the  Indians 
themselves.  A  band  of  peaceful  Indians  were  settled  at  Cones- 
toga.  It  was  suspected  that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way, 
with  the  hostile  Indians,  and  the  borderers  assembled  and  massacred 
all  they  could  find  of  them.  The  survivors  were  collected,  and 
placed  in  the  jail  of  Lancaster  for  protection.  There  they  were 
massacred  by  the  exasperated  mob. 

The  popular  rage  next  turned  upon  the  Moravian  converts. 
Several  of  them  were  murdered  by  a  party  of  drunken  rangers. 
They  in  turn  were  surprised  and  killed.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  the  Moravian  converts  were  suspected  of  the  act ;  and  a  mob 
approached  Wequetank,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  them. 
A  storm  defeated  their  plan  of  attack,  and  the  converts,  now  sensible 
of  their  danger,  immediately  removed  to  Nazareth.  To  protect 
them  and  to  allay  the  resentment  of  the  borderers,  they  with  their 
teachers  were  removed,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Philadelphia, 
and^confined  on  Province  Island.  The  borderers,  fired  with  impla- 
cable resentment,  followed,  an  attack  on  the  city  was  threatened, 
and  the  Moravians  were  sent  to  New  York.  The  governor  of  that 
province  refused  to  receive  them  within  its  borders,  and  they  were 
taken  back  to  Philadelphia  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  the 
barracks.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  were  released, 
returned  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  rebuilt  their  deserted  and  ruined 
villages* 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  Moravians  was  not  checked  by  these 
difficulties,  and  no  sooner  had  they  established  themselves  again, 
than  they  sent  out  their  missionaries  to  teach  the  heathen  Indians 
on  the  north  and  west.  In  the  fall  of  1767,  the  Rev.  David 
Zeisberger,  learning  that  some  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  were 
desirous  of  having  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  went  thither,  in 
company  with  the  assistant,  Anthony,  and  a  convert  named  Papun- 
hank.  He  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  spy,  but  his  demeanor  disarmed 
suspicion,  and  he  was  received  with  especial  kindness  by  a  ^g^^^if^ 
chief.  Qoschgosking,  "the  place  of  hogs,"  a  Delaware  town  of 
three  villages,  situated  on  the  Allegheny,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  was  the  place  Zeisberger 
had  chosen  as  the  station  he  designed  to  occupy.    The  chief  advi- 
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Bed  him  not  to  settle  there  on  account  of  the  great  wickedness  of 
the  people.  That,  to  Zeisberger,  was  however  an  additional  motive. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  was  well  received,  and  allowed 
to  preach.  The  great  depravity  of  the  place  was  not  however 
over  stated  by  the  Seneca  chief.  The  missionary  was  shocked  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  people ;  an  Indian  orator  resisted  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  white  man,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  received 
an  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  Zeisberger,  with  the  assistant,  Benseman, 
and  three  families  from  Friedenshutten,  removed  to  Goschgosking. 
There  they  located  themselves,  built  a  chapel,  planted  corn,  and 
commenced  immediately  the  work  of  evangelization.  In  that, 
they  were,  as  usual,  successful.  A  great  number  of  Indians 
resorted  to  their  hamlet,  and  "the  Brethren  ceased  not  by  day  and 
by  night  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus."  The  old  chief,  AUemewi, 
believed  their  teachings,  was  baptized,  and  joined  himself  to  them. 
Others  followed  his  example,  and  soon  a  little  village  of  believing 
Indijtns  grew  up  around  them.  As  usual,  their  success  excited 
enmity.  It  was  affirmed,  if  the  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
remain,  the  whites  would  come,  build  a  fort,  and  take  possession 
of  the  country;  and  messages  were  sent  from  the  Six  Nations  to 
the  Delawares,  that  they  must,  in  order  to  be  safe,  either  kill  the 
missionaries,  or  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The  old  women 
went  about  complaining  that  the  corn  was  devoured  by  worms, 
that  the  game  had  began  to  flee  the  country,  that  neither  chestnuts 
nor  bilberries  ripened  any  more ;  all  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
feet  that  the  Indip^ns  were  changing  their  old  way  of  living  on 
account  of  what  these  white  men  had  told  them.  The  power  of 
superstition  was  invoked.  An  lodian  prophet,  Wangomen,  de- 
claimed against  the  missionaries.  He  had  been,  he  pretended, 
favored  with  a  vision  of  the  spirit  land.  The  Indians  there,  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  happiness,  the  whites  were  in  want 
and  misery.  The  Indians,  in  their  natural  state,  were  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  was  displeased 
with  the  presence  of  these  white  teachers,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  him  to  appease  his  wrath. 

The  missionaries  felt  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  accord- 
ingly they  removed  with  their  converts,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  to 
Lawunakhannak^  'Hhe  middle  stream,'*  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Goschgosking. 

Here  they  built  huts  for  their  residence  and  a  chapel  for  their 
worship.    AUemewi  and  other  converts  settled  around  their  dwel- 
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lings,  more  converts  were  added,  and  an  abundant  success  seemed 
about  to  reward  tbeir  labors.  Among  the  many  visitors  to  Lawun- 
akhannak)  was  a  distinguished  Indian  orator  JProm  the  Delawy^ 
village  of  Kushkushkee,  on  the  Big  Beaver,  named  Glikkikan, 
The  In^ns  there  had  heard  of  the  new  doctrines  the  white 
teachers  were  disseminating  among  the  !l^dians  on  the  Allegheny; 
and  he  was  deputed  by  the  chief,  Pakanke,  to  go  and  refute  them. 
When  he  arrived,  he  resolved  first  to  hear  the  missionary,  and 
then  reply  to  his  teachings.  Zeisberger  preached,  and  he  listened 
with  greilt  attention.  Anthony,  the  assistant,  invited  him  and  his 
eompany  to  dine  with  him,  and  e3q)lained  to  him,  in  simple  but 
expressive  language,  the  religion  taught  by  the  Moravians.  Glik- 
kikan  was  convinced,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  and  of  the 
chiefs  of  Goschgosking,  declared  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
religion.  On  his  return  to  Kushkushkee,  he  honestly  related  the 
result  of  his  mission,  and  bore  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  missionaries,  and  to  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
influence  of  the  example  of  Glikkikan  produced  an  effect  even 
on  the  Allegheny.  Many  of  the  people  followed  from  Goschgos- 
king and  joined  the  congregation,  more  came  to  hear,  and  a  new 
chapel  was  built  for  their  accommodation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
success,  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  Six  jKTations  and  the  QhgfiQ* 
-kees.  The  ^jy  TTatJ^""  ^^  broken  the  treaty  with  the  Qhj^Q^^^efi, 
and  murdered  several  of  them.  In  revenge  the  Cherokees  took 
two  prisoners,  cut  off  their  fingers,  and  sent  them  back  with  an 
insulting  message.  A  war  between  the  two  nations  ensued ;  the 
Ohpfttian  j^dians  were  located  immediately  between  them,  and 
the  thoroughfare  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  both.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  determined  to  accept  the  repeated  invitations 
of  Pakanke  and  Glikkikan,  to  settle  on  the  Beaver,  aiid  made 
preparations  to  remove  thither. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  the  congregation  at 
Lawunakhannak  broke  up,  and  set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passing 
down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  which 
they  entered  and  proceeded  up  to  the  falls.  There  they  were 
compelled  to  unload  their  cargoes  and  transport  their  canoes  by 
land.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  Glikkikan,  who  had  come  from 
Eushkushkee,  witii  horses  for  their  use.  On  the  8d  of  May,  they 
reached  their  destination,  informed  Pakanke  of  their  arrival,  and 
were  welcomed  to  their  new  homes,  according  to  the  Indian 
ceremony,  by  the  chiefs*    On  the  site  designated  for  them,  the 
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Christian  Indians  immediately  Bet  to  work,  erected  cabins,  and 
opened  fiums.  In  a  short  time  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Languntoutenuenk,  or  Friedenstadt,  *^  the 
town  of  peace." 

Dr.  I  Pollock,  of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher : 
"The  sites  of  the  principal  establishments  of  the  Moravians,  on 
Beaver  river,  were  at  the  Kushkushkee  and  Moravian  towns, 
(Friedenstadt).  These  villages  were  both  situated  in  what  is  now 
Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania;  the  sites  of  them  were  well  chosen 
in  regard  both  to  their  comfort  and  health,  being  on  the  west  side 
of  the  principal  streams,  and  connected  with  alluvial  bottom  lands 
of  surpassing  fertility.  Kushkushkee  occupied  an  elevated  pla- 
teau of  rich  bottom  land  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Mahoning 
river,  four  miles  above  its  junction,  with  the  Shenango,  where  they 
constitute  the  Big  Beaver  river.  It  was  four  miles  east  of  the  Ohio 
State  line,  four  miles  west  of  New  Castle,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  six  miles  north-west  from  its 
sister  establishment  at  the  Moravian  town.  Several  war  paths 
converged  here  at  the  War  Post,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
and^the  Kushkushkee  trkce,'  long  known  and  traveled  by  the 
early  wEfte  settlers,  passing  by  the  *  Scalp  Spring/  near  the  *  Forks 
of  the  Beaver,'  and  through  the  Moravian  town,  connected  it  with 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  and  up  along  the  OhiatQ^ 
Logstown,  and  what  is  now  Pittsburgh.  The  *  Moravian  Town' 
was  situated  on  a  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  river,  two  miles 
below  its  *forks,'  and  twenty  miles  up  from  its  mouth, 

"  The  societies  formed  at  these  two  Indian  towns  by  these  pious 
and  philanthropic  missionaries,  soon  abandoned  their  savage  habits 
and  superstitious  worship ;  and  under  the  direction  of  these  devoted 
men,  cleared  and  cultivated  several  hundred  acres  of  their  rich 
bottom  lands,  the  products  of  which,  added  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  fish  afforded  by  their  rivers,  and  of  game  from  the  chase,  placed 
them  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  gave  them  leisure  for  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  They  had  schools  in  which  their  children  were 
assiduously  taught ;  churches  where  they  often  convened  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  workshops  in  which  the  most  necessary  of  the 
mechanical  arts  were  taught  and  practiced.  Among  the  first 
lessons  taught  them  by  their  Christian  teachers,  was  one  that  came 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  fixed  habits  and  immemorial  usages  of 
savage  life.  They  must  no  longer  learn  and  practice  the  *  Art  of 
War.'  They  must  be  men  of  peace,  no  longer  shed  the  blood  of 
their  brother  man.     They  must  no  longer  resent  or  retaliate 
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wroDga ;  all  retribution  must  be  left  to  the  ^  Great  Spirit,'  the  com- 
mon Father  of  all.  These  principles  and  practices,  so  uncongenial 
to  immemorial  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  were  nevertheless 
embraced  and  adhered  to.  Their  schools  flourished ;  the  teeming 
earth  yielded  to  moderate  cultivation  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  their  workshops  furnished  their  common 
clothing,  and  the  tools  and  utensils  necessary  for  a  peaceful  life. 
Here  was  a  young  paradise  blooming  and  fructifying  in  the 
wilderness. 

^  But  mutation  and  instability  are  written  on  the  face  of  all  things 
earthly.  This  state  of  prosperity  and  felicity  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration.  We  have  said  that  these  associations  of  non- 
resistant  Indians  were  parts  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  were  fre* 
queutly  at  war  with  the  whites,  and  sometimes  with  the  neighboring 
tribes ;  and  failing  to  enlist  these  bands  to  assist  in  their  wars,  and 
not  understanding  or  appreciating  their  motives,  naturally  enter- 
tained jealousies  and  unfriendly  feelings  toward  them.  Residing 
as  they  did,  on  the  great  war  path,  along  which  these  tribes  and 
other  northern  nations  marched  to  attack  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  whites,  or  the  tribes  of  the  south ;  and  near  their  grand 
rendezvous  at  the  Scalp  Spring  and  War  Post,  they  were  often 
pressed  to  join  the  hostile  bands,  and  even  threatened  on  their 
refusal.  Finding  themselves  thus  environed  with  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  that,  located  as  they  were,  between  their  enemies, 
they  conld  not  maintain  their  neutrality  but  at  the  risk  of  exter- 
mination, they  abandoned  all  their  improvements  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  wilderness,  locating  and  renewing  their  improve- 
ments, and  re-organizing  their  community  on  the  waters  of  the 
Muskingum." 

The  history  of  the  mission  on  the  Beaver,  is  thus  given  by 
Loskiel : 

"April  17th,  1770,  the  congregation  of  Lawunakhannak  broke  up, 
and  set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passing  down  the  river  Ohio  by  Pitts* 
burgh,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  creek ;  which  they  entered,  and 
proceeded  up  to  the  falls,  where  they  had  to  unload  and  transport 
their  goods  and  canoes  by  land.  One  of  these  cartying  places  de- 
tained them  two  days.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  troublesome 
work  caused  them  to  be  very  thankful  when  they  met  Glikkikan, 
with  some  horses  from  Xaskaskunk  (Kashkushkee)  for  their  use. 

"Thus  after  a  tedious  journey,  during  which  they  had,  however, 
held  their  daily  meetings  as  often  as  their  situation  would  permit, 
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refreshing  their  souls  by  the  comfortable  word  of  God,  they  at 
length  arrived,  on  the  8d  of  May,  in  the  country  where  they  in- 
tended to  build  their  new  settlement  The  spot  appointed  for 
them  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  and  there  was  good 
land  sufficient  to  supply  an  hundred  families.  They  now  in- 
formed Pakanke,  the  head  chief  in  Easkaskunk,  and  his  coun- 
cil, of  their  arrival.  During  the  formalities  usual  on  such  occasions 
both  Brother  Zeisbeiger,  and  the  Indian  deputies,  delivered 
several  copious  speeches,  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Easkaskunk, 
from  the  very  beginning,  a  just  idea  of  their  new  neighbors, 
and  Pakanke  bid  them  welcome  in  the  same  number  of  speeches. 
Captain  Glikkikan  could  now  no  longer  bear  to  live  at  Easkaskunk, 
but  desired  leave  to  dwell  witix  the  Brethren.  The  latter  exhorted 
him  well  to  consider,  that  in  so  doing  he  would  exchange  an  hon- 
orable office,  power,  and  friends,  for  reproach,  contempt,  and  per- 
secution. But  his  declarations  were  so  firm  eaxd  sincere,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  his  request 

"  The  Iiidians  were  now  diligently  at  work  in  their  plantations, 
and  dwelt  in  the  meantime  in  bark  huts.  They  also  built  a  large 
hut  for  the  meetings  of  the  congregation,  which  were  numerously 
attended  by  the  people  from  Kaskaskunk.  The  settlement  made 
by  the  Brethren  here  was  called  Languntoutenuenk,  or  Friedenstadt, 
*  the  town  of  peace.' 

<^  June  12th,  the  first  baptism  was  administered  in  this  place,  to 
the  wife  of  the  blind  Chief  Solomon,  who  had  formerly  opposed 
her  husband  with  great  violence,  but  afterward  became  thought- 
ful, and  anxious  to  obtain  salvation.  Glikkikan  and  others,  who 
liad  never  seen  this  transaction,  were  struck  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  so  powerftilly  pervaded 
by  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  God,  that  the  Brethren  Zeisber- 
ger  and  Senseman  were  overcome  with  joy,  and  filled  with  renewed 
courage,  boldly  to  maintain  their  post,  even  under  the  most  grievous 
oppressions,  and  gladly  to  venture  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ 

The  In^lS^  ^  ^^  neighboring  country  were  astonished,  or  tar 
tiier  alarmed,  to  see  a  people  settle  among  them  so  much  diffi^r- 
isxg  in  manners  and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  to  hear  a 
doctrine  preached,  of  which  they  never  before  had  any  idea.  In 
some,  this  astonishment  was  soon  changed  into  displeasure  and 
animosity.  Glikkikan's  retiring  from  Easkaskunk  to  Friedenstadt 
occasioned  universal  dissatisfaction.  His  friends  spared  no  paina 
to  prevent  it  by  kind  persuasions ;  but  finding  them  useless,  thej 
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railed  most  bitterly  against  him,  calling  him  a  sorcerer,  by  which 
they  even  endangered  his  life.  The  old  chief,  Pakanke,  who  had 
always  employed  him  as  his  speaker,  and  looked  upon  him  as  his 
right  hand,  altered  his  friendly  behavior  toward  the  Brethren,  and 
denied  his  having  invited  them  into  the  country,  charging  Glikki- 
kan  with  it.  He  even  attacked  him  publicly,  and  in  great  wrath 
said,  'And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I 
suppose  you  intend  to  get  a  white  skin  ?  But  I  tell  you,  not  even 
one  of  your  feet  will  turn  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you 
not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting  next  to  me  in  council,  when 
we  spread  the  blanket,  and  considered  the  belts  of  wampum  lying 
before  us  ?  Kow  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and  think  to  have 
found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find  your- 
self deceived.*  Glikkikan  replied  briefly  thus:  *It  is  very  true  I 
have  gone  over  to  them,  and  with  them  I  will  live  and  die.'  Though 
Colonel  Croghan,  an  English  officer,  exhorted  Pakanke  not  to  op* 
pose  the  brethren,  but  to  sufier  all  those  Indians  who  wished  to 
hear  the  Gospel  to  go  to  them,  adding,  that  they  aimed  at  nothing 
but  the  real  welfare  and  interest  of  the  X^dians ;  and  though  Pa« 
kanke  promised  fair,  yet  he  remained  an  enemy,  and  many  were 
jdeterred  from  coming  to  Friedenstadt. 

"  About  this  time  a  very  bad  epidemical  disease  prevailed  among 
the  Pelawares,  which  took  off  great  numbers,  and  was  ascribed  by 
the  heathen  to  the  power  of  magic.  Many  of  the  chiefs  and  coun- 
selors at  Gekelemukpechuenk  and  other  places,  conceived  a  notion 
that  they  could  not  remedy  this  evil  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
unanimously  resolving  to  receive  and  believe  the  word  of  God.  As 
it  was  soon  known  that  Pakanke  was  averse  to  the  cause,  the  chief 
and  council  of  Gekelemukpechuenk  sent  him  a  black  belt-of  wam- 
pum of  a  fathom  in  length,  with  the  following  message :  *  There  is 
a  contagion  among  us:  many  loiiians  die,  and  this  evil  has  lasted 
some  years :  we  shall  all  soon  be  destroyed,  unless  some  help  be 
procured.  Convene  a  council  upon  this  belt.  Whoever  does  not 
receive  this  belt,  shall  be  considered  as  an  enemy  and  murderer  of  his 
people,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  treat  him  according  to  his  de- 
serts.' This  message  being  of  mysterious  import,  Pakanke  was  left 
to  guess  its  meaning.  But  he  pretended  not  to  understand  that  it 
implied  that  they  should  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  only  remedy. 

"The  Brethren  found,  meanwhile,  that  it  would  be  highly  neces- 
sary for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  to  remove  a  misunderstanding 
which  prevailed  among  the  heathen  to  th«  prejudice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians.  They  asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  changed 
"^   "  '  24 
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their  mode  of  living,  and  rrfwed  to  join  in  tii^r  viceB,  tkey  like- 
wise  withdrew  their  contribation9  toward  the  support  of  the  t&ixB 
of  the  nation,  and  would  no  laore  asBiat  in  furniBhing  the  usual 
quantity  of  wampum,  allowed  for  the  uae  ci  the  chiefs.  The  mis- 
sionaries therefore  took  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a  formal 
declaration  from  the  believing  Indians,  in  all  places,  to  this  effect : 
^That  though  they  never  intended  to  interfere,  either  with  the 
affaars  of  state,  or  with  the  wars  of  the  savages,  yet  they  were 
always  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burden,  in  times  of 
peace,  and  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  attending  all  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  were  not  meant 
to  molest  either  the  white  people  or  the  Indian  nations;  but  upoo 
this  positive  condition,  that  the  chiefs,  counselors,  and  captains  ef 
all  the  different  tribes^  should  never  claim  the  least  authority  over 
the  missionaries,  but  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  they 
please,  and  in  case  of  their  return  to  Bethlehem,  to  send  other 
Brethren  in  their  room/  This  declaration  gave  universal  satisSne* 
tion,  was  answered  by  all  the  chiefii  in  very  civil  terms,  and  by 
some  by  formal  embassies,  and  prevented  much  enmity,  to  whidi 
the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers  might  have  otherwise  been 
exposed. 

<'  At  Goschgoschuenk,  Wangomen  was  appointed  deputy,  and 
sent  by  the  council  with  a  full  and  concise  answer,  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  terms,  to  Friedenstadt,  and  thence  to  Pakanke  at 
Kaskaskunk,  to  inform  him  and  his  council  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Brethren  into  the  Monsy  tribe,  desiring  him  to  send  the  message 
forward  to  the  rest  of  the  Delaware  tribes,  and  with  their  consent 
to  the  Iroquois,  DelamafctenQoaj  and  Shawanose,  and  to  appoint  and 
acknowledge  the  above-mentioned  umpire,  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  covenant  thus  made  between  the 
Brethren  and  the  Indian  nations.  Wangomen  executed  all  these 
commissions  with  much  punctuality,  and  appeared  to  have  laid  sdl 
anmity  against  the  Brethren  aside ;  he  was  even  commissioned  bf 
old  Pakanke,  who  also  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  to  go 
in  person  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  invite  the  believing  Indians  to 
come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Easkaskunk  and  build  a  town  for 
themselves,  upon  any  spot  of  ground  tiiey  might  dioose. 

^^  In  the  meantime  our  Indians  began,  on  the  2Sd  c^  July,  to 
build  a  regular  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  creek, 
erecting  block  houses,  and  working, with  such  perseverance  and 
diligence,  that  before  winter  they  and  their  teachers  were  safely 
and  conveniently  housed.    Then  the  atotntes  of  the  ooogrogation 
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vrere  made  known  to  tbe  inhabitants,  and  every  thing  regulated  as 
in  Friedenshnetten. 

^^  October  28th,  the  missionaiy,  John  Oeorge  Jungman,  and  hia 
wife,  arrived  from  Bethlehem,  to  have  the  care  of  this  congrega- 
tion, and  brought  a  string  of  wampum  from  Colonel  Croghan  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  Pakanke,  desiring  him  to  receive  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  with  kindness,  as  they  came  merely  from  benevolent 
motives,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Indians* 
This  unsolicited  kind  interference  of  the  colonel  gave  much  plea- 
sure to  our  Indians  and  their  teachers,  and  made  a  good  impression 
upon  Pakanke.  Brother  Senseman  returned  to  Bethlehem,  in 
November,  having  been  a  faithful  and  useful  assistant  to  brother 
Zeisberger,  with  whom  he  willingly  shared  distress  and  danger. 

<^Both  missionaries  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  gracious  visitation  of 
this  country  by  the  Lord.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
remarkably  evident  during  the  preaching  of  the  precious  Gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  one  poor  sinner  after  the  other  was 
opened,  and  led  to  accept  of  the  gracious  invitation  which  he  gives 
to  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.  Glikkikan  was  so  much 
moved  by  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  daily  meeting,  that  he  after- 
ward wept  aloud  on  his  way  home.  The  heathen  were  astonished, 
that  such  a  noted  and  valiant  ci^tain  should  weep  in  the  presence 
of  his  former  acquaintance ;  but  the  Brethren  praised  God  for  such 
visible  proofe,  that  the  word  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  can  even  break 
and  melt  the  most  stubborn  and  proud  heart  of  a  wild  Indian.  One 
of  Pakanke^s  sons,  having  listened  with  attention  to  a  sermon,  said, 
^  I  have  understood  all  I  have  now  heard,  and  your  words  have 
penetrated  into  my  heart :  now  I  believe  that  they  are  true.'  An 
unbaptized  Indian  said  to  a  visitor :  '  Whoever  will  consider  but 
for  a  moment,  must  plainly  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren 
is  true ;  and  even  though  our  senses  cannot  rightly  comprehend  its 
meaning,  yet  our  hearts  feel  something  of  its  power,  as  often  as  we 
bear  it' 

^'  Many  people  from  distant  places,  especially  from  Shenenge, 
eame  to  hear  the  comfortable  gospel,  which  encourages  sinners, 
with  all  their  misery,  to  turn  to  thejr  Redeemer. 

^^  As  to  Friedenstadt  itself,  the  peace  of  God,  brotherly  love,  and 
a  desire  to  cleave  to  and  love  God  our  Saviour,  prevailed  most 
powerfully  in  the  congregation.  The  baptized  improved  daily  in 
a  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and  greatly  valued  their  high 
and  heavenly  celling.  One  of  them  said  to  a  strange  Indian :  ^  I 
cannot  indeed  speak  much  to  you  at  present,  but  I  will  give  you  aa 
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opportunity  to  hear  the  precious  words  of  our  Saviour,  with  which 
the  most  delicious  food  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
sweetness ;'  and  then  brought  him  to  the  chapel.  A  noted  sorcerer, 
who  came  to  see  Friedenstadt,  stood  listening  to  an  Indian  sister, 
who  was  boldly  declaring  the  gospel  to  some  female  visitors ;  and 
afterward  said  that  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  try  his  legerdemain 
tricks  upon  her,  and  to  do  her  an  injury.  "When  she  heard  this, 
she  said :  '  I  do  not  fear  his  threats ;  for  if  any  one  could  even  take 
away  my  life  by  such  practices,  I  should  then  go  home  to  my 
Saviour,  where  I  should  enjoy  much  greater  happiness  than  in  this 
life.'  • 

"  The  labor  of  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  was  likewise  so  evident  in  tho 
children,  and  the  Lord  perfected  praise  even  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  missionaries  were  filled  with 
astonishment.  Among  the  unbaptized  and  catechumens,  tho 
awakening  was  solid  and  general,  and  their  longing  after  grace  and 
the  remission  of  sins  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  appeared  on  all  occa* 
sions.  The  missionaries  were  more  particularly  rejoiced  to  see 
that  the  above-mentioned  Captain  Glikkikan,  and  a  chief  called 
Genaskund,  who  retired  with  them  from  Qoschgoschuenk,  were 
the  most  humble  and  contrite  among  all  the  unbaptized,  con- 
fessing with  great  openness  their  sinful  and  abominable  manner  of 
living  among  the  heathen,  praying  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness 
as  the  most  undeserving  prodigals,  and  earnestly  requesting  to  be 
baptized.  They  both  received  this  favor  on  the  24th  of  December, 
and  remained  living  and  distinguished  examples  of  that  divine 
truth,  that  no  sinner  is  so  proud  and  depraved  but  he  may  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  changed,  and  converted  to  God  by  the  power 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1771,  Wangomen  came  to  Friedenshuetten,  to 
deliver  the  above-mentioned  message  from  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Delaware  nations  to  the  Indian  congregation,  and  also  to  invite 
them  and  the  congregation  in  Tschechschequannink  to  the  Alle- 
gheny, that  is,  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  chiefs  declared 
that  they  would  receive  the  believing  Indians  into  their  arms  as 
friends,  and  permit  them  to  phoose  a  tract  of  land,  where  they 
might  live  together,  as  Christians,  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  that 
they  should  bring  their  white  teachers  with  them,  who  should  be 
considered  as  being  of  the  same  color  with  the  Indians. 

^'  At  the  particular  request  of  the  chiefs,  Brother  Zeisberger  gave 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  deputies,  assuring  the  Indian 
congregation,  that  this  invitation  concealed  no  bad  design,  but 
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rather  that  the  ehiefe,  being  now  truly  desirous  that  thej  and  their 
young  people  might  hear  the  gospel,  wished  on  that  account  alone 
that  Brethren  might  reside  among  them ;  our  Indians,  however, 
mistrusted  the  contents  of  this  message,  and  therefore  gave  the 
following  short  answer  to  Wangomen  and  the  other  delegates: 
^  We  rejoice  that  Pakanke  and  the  other  chiefs  have  thought  on  us 
with  so  much  kindness.  But  we  are  as  yet  too  heavy  to  rise,  and 
when  we  have  lightened  ourselves,  we  will  send  word  to  the  chiefs.' 
Some  time  after.  Chief  Ifetawatwces,  in  G-ekelemukpechuenk, 
repeated  this  invitation  in  a  pressing  manner,  which  occasioned 
our  Indians  to  consider  more  particularly  about  it,  especially  as  the 
"^yandots  had  likewise  invited  them  to  remove  to  their  land  on 
the  Ohio,  assuring  them  that  they  would  not  sell  the  ground  under 
their  feet,  as  the  Iroquois  had  done. 

"However,  no  resolution  was  taken  till  the  month  of  May,  when 
Friedenshuetten  was  visited  by  the  Brethren  Christian  Gregor  and 
John  Loretz,  who  some  time  ago  arrived  from  Europe,  to  hold  a 
visitation  in  all  the  Brethren's  settlements  in  North  America. 
Bishop  Nathaniel  Seidel  accompanied  them  from  Bethlehem,  a  man 
known  and  highly  respected  by  many  of  our  Indians,  who  expressed 
extraordinary  joy  at  their  visit.  The  joy  of  the  two  European 
Brethren  was  great  indeed.  They  saw  here  for  the  first  time,  a 
flock  of  Qhristian  Indians,  and  could  not  sufficiently  praise  and 
thank  God  our  Saviour,  for  the  gracious  work  begun  among  these 
nations,  supported  amidst  so  many  and  heavy  trials,  and  miracu- 
lously  preserved,  although  exposed  to  so  many  threatening  and 
imminent  dangers. 

"  They  devoted  their  whole  time  and  labor  to  the  service  of  the 
two  congregations  in  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink, 
conversed  with  every  individual,  and  delivered  several  powerful 
discourses,  especially  during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  inter- 
preters translating  their  words  with  great  exactness.  They  bap- 
tized several  Indians,  visited  every  family,  and  both  their  conver- 
sation with  individuals,  their  public  ministry  and  their  benevolent 
behavior,  tended  to  the  edification  and  blessings  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  likewise  examined  into  every  particular  relating  to 
the  inward  and  outward  state  of  thtf  mission,  and  in  this  view  held 
several  conferences  with  the  missionaries  and  the  Jndian  assistants. 
The  above  mentioned  invitation  given  to  our  people  by  the  Dela- 
^ares  was  also  maturely  considered,  and  the  conference,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Jndiftn  congregation,  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
next  autumn  some  families  should  remove  from  hence  to  Frieden- 
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Btadt,  that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  the  meseage ;  bat  ts  to  ttie 
emigration  of  the  whole  congregation,  that  should  be  considered  and 
finally  decided  in  Bethlehem.  On  the  return  of  these  visitors  and 
l^eir  company  to  Bethlehem,  the  Indians  took  leave  of  tikem  with 
the  most  cordial  expression  of  love  and  gratitude,  recommending 
themselves  to  tiie  prayers  and  remembrance  of  all  their  brethren  in 
Europe. 

^^  David  Zeisberger  was  soon  after  called  from  Friedenstadt  to 
Bethlehem,  to  attend  a  conference,  in  which  the  whole  situation  of 
the  mission  among  the  Indians  was  maturely  weighed  and  consid- 
ered. The  Brethren  were  convinced  that  the  Indian  congregattons 
at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  long  in  these  places,  partly  because  the  Iro- 
quois had  sold  the  land,  and  various  troublesome  demands  upon 
them  were  continually  renewed,  partly  on  account  of  a  contest 
between  the  ITew  Englanders  and  the  Indians  of  Wqomick,  by 
which  Friedensheutten  was  much  disturbed  by  occasion  of  lis 
vicinity:  Besides  this,  the  Sennekas,  by  their  bad  behavior,  gave 
our  Indians  much  trouble,  the  white  people  being  too  apt  to  sus- 
pect the  latter  as  accomplices.  One  of  the  most  powerful  arga-- 
ments  in  fstvor  of  their  emigration  was  this,  that  the  number  c^ 
European  settlers  daily  increased,  both  above  and  below  Frieden- 
shuetten,  and  the  rum  trade  tended  to  seduce  the  young  people. 
A  final  resolution  was  therefore  taken,  to  advise  the  Indian  congre- 
gation to  accept  of  the  proposal  repeatedly  made  to  them,  to 
remove  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  consider  it  as  proceeding  from  a  gracious 
direction  of  the  providence  of  God. 

^^  Brother  Zeisberger,  upon  his  return,  mentioned  this  advice  to 
the  Indians  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink,  and 
both  congregations  resolved  to  remove  in  the  following  spring,  and 
first  to  go  to  Friedenstadt.  Some  families  went  thither  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  lay  out  plantations  of  Indian  com,  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  congregations  that  were  to  accompany  them. 

<'In  the  meantime,  many  people  followed  the  Brethren  froni 
Goschgoschuenk,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Beaver  creek,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  Easkaskunk ;  others,  who  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
converted,  and  promised  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
congregation,  obtained  leave  to  live  at  Friedenstadt 

^^  The  Brethren  were  at  this  time  incessantly  troubled  by  the 
most  daring  lies,  propagated  by  the  savages,  who  even  counterfeited 
letters  and  messages  from  the  chiefs  to  them.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1771,  a  very  peremptory  message  of  thia  kind  was  brought  to 
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jpechaenk ;  demftnding  liiat  an  Indian  woman,  lately  oonverted  to 
the  truth,  and  baptized  by  the  Brethren,  should  be  sent  back  imme- 
diately, or  she  shoald  be  taken  away  by  force.  This  message 
appearing  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  Brother  Zeisberger  him- 
self set  out  on  the  5ih  of  March,  with  tibree  Indian  brethren,  for 
Gekelemukpechuenk. 

'*0n  the  road  they  experienced  great  hardships,  in  wading 
tiirough  tracts  of  deep  snow  and  much  water,  and  did  not  arrive 
there  until  the  13th.  They  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  head  chief, 
Netawatwees,  where  they  met  witib  a  kind  reception,  and  had  soon 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  Jesus  and  him  (crucified  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  missionary. 
Brother  Zeisberger  then  requested  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
read  to  them  the  above-mentioned  letter.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  neither  Ihe  chief  nor  the  council  knew  any  thing  of  it,  but 
that  one  of  the  oounsel<^s  present  had  written  it  on  his  own  author- 
ity, and  signed  it  with  two  fictitious  names;  Being  thus  detected, 
he  was  publicly  confounded;  the  whole  council  expressed  great 
•  indignation  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  agreed  perfectly  with 
the  declaration  of  the  missionary  and  the  Indian  brethren,  Ihat  as 
they  could  and  would  not  detain  any  Indian  in  their  settlement 
tgainst  his  will,  eltfaer  by  persuasion  or  force,  so  no  Indian  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  leave  them,  the  Indians  being  altogether 
a  free  people,  who  in  all  things  might  act  according  to  their  own 
minds. 

^^After  this,  Brother  Zeisberger  staid  several  days  in  Gekeia- 
mukpechuenk,  and  found  many  attentive,  hearers,  but  likewise 
mcmy  avowed  edemies,  who,  though  they  dared  not  publicly  to 
contradict  the  missionary  himself,  raged  with  immoderate  fury 
against  his  Indian  assistants,  and  their  testimony.  One  said 
to  Isaac :  ^  What  do  you  come  here  for,  spreading  your  new  doc- 
trines among  our  people  ?  I  have  a  good  mind  to  kick  you  alto- 
gether out  of  doors.  And  even  if  all  the  Indians  should  embrace 
your  doctrine,  I  certainly  would  not.'  This  opposition  arose  chiefly 
from  the  insinuations  of  the  above-mentioned  Indie^ii  preachers, 
who  had  so  strenuously  recommended  emetics,  as  a  sure  mode  of 
cleansing  from  sin,  that  in  this  town  the  practice  was  general.  The 
missionary  endeavored  to  convince  the  people,  that  though  an 
emetic  might  benefit  their  stomachs,  yet  it  could  never  cleanse 
their  hearts,  but  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  ap- 
plied in  faith  to  our  siu'^iek  souls,  was  alone  able  to  cleanse  imd 
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change  them.  Having  recommended  these  people  in  fervent 
prayer  to  the  mercy  of  God  our  Saviour,  he  retamed  with  his  com- 
pany to  Friedenstadt. 

^^He  had  scarcely  left  Gekelemukpechnenk,  when  a  renowned 
heathen  preacher  arrived,  and  spread  great  confusion  among  the 
people,  hy  declaring  that  the  missionary  was  even  known  among 
the  whites  as  a  noted  seducer  of  the  Indians,  who,  whenever  he  had 
drawn  a  large  party  aside,  sent  them  over  the  great  ocean,  and  sold 
them  for  slaves,  where  they  were  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and 
whipped  on  to  their  work.  By  these  lying  insinuations  he  gained 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  timid  minds  of  the  Indians,  that  he 
soon  became  the  leader  of  a  large  party,  and  the  Brethren  were 
soon  convinced,  that  to  plant  the  gospel  in  the  country,  to  which 
the  congregations  at  Friedenshaetten  and  Tschechschequannink 
were  now  invited,  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  Brother 
Ziesberger  says  in  one  of  his  letters :  *  Here  God  must  work  a 
miracle,  for  Satan  has  many  strongholds,  which  he  has  well 
fortified.' 

'^  In  Easkaskunk,  the  enmity  against  the  Brethren  became  more 
general,  especially  as  the  lies  spread  in  Gekelmukpechuenk  soon 
found  their  way  thither,  and  though  it  afterward  happened,  that 
their  author,  and  Indian  preacher,  lost  his  senses,  and  ran  about 
the  woods  raving  mad,  yet  the  enmity  against  the  Brethren,  and  all 
who  attended  their  meetings,  did  not  subside  in  the  least. 

^*  To  this,  we  may  add  the  dreadful  rumors  of  war,  heard  about 
this  time ;  for  which  several  murders,  committed  by  the  white  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  hold  out  sufficient  provocation.  Many  people  were 
on  these  accounts  led  to  forsake  their  dwellings,  and  to  remove  to 
Easkaskunk  and  its  neighborhood.  Thus  Friedenstadt  was  soon 
surrounded  by  troops  of  savages,  from  whom  nothing  but  disturb- 
ance could  be  expected ;  which,  alas,  they  too  soon  experienced. 
Some,  who  staid  only  a  few  days  at  Friedenstadt,  proved  exceedingly 
troublesome,  by  their  dranken  and  riotous  behavior,  and  even 
threatened  to  murder  all  the  inhabitants,  and  destroy  the  set* 
tlement. 

"Brother  Zeisberger,  who  by  this  time  was  well  known  among 
various  Indian  tribes,  was  a  marked  object  of  their  hatred  and 
malice,  and  frequently  in  danger  of  being  shot  Some  malicious 
people  came  one  evening  very  late  to  Friedenstadt,  and  would  pos- 
itively compel  the  inhabitants  to  get  drunk.  When  they  found  all 
their  effi>rts  vain,  they  threatened  to  murder,  first  the  teachers,  and 
then  the  whole  congregation,  and  made  such  a  hideous  roar,  that 
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the  {ndian  sisters  fled  into  the  woods,  and  the  Brethren  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  strong  and  strict  watch  around  the  dwelling  of 
the  missionaries. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  troubles,  the  work  of  God  prevailed 
and  increased  in  Friedenstadt,  and  the  congregation  grew  in  grace 
and  number.  May  the  27th,  1771,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  building  was  dedicar 
ted  unto  the  Lord,  with  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  as  a  place 
where  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  The  number  of 
constant  hearers  daily  increased;  among  these,  there  was  one  who 
had  lost  his  scalp  in  the  war,  and  one  of  the  same  party  which  de- 
stroyed the  Brethren's  house  on  the  Mahony,  in  the  year  1755. 
This  man  was  often  so  moved  in  hearing  the  Gospel,  that  he  shed 
floods  of  tears.  Another  visitor  expressed  a  great  desire  to  know 
which  was  the  true  way  to  happiness.  He  said:  ^ The  Quakers 
maintain  that  their  doctrine  is  true,  the  English  church  asserts  the 
same  ortheirs,  and  the  Brethren  say  that  the  word  they  preach  is 
the  word  of  God.'  The  Indian  assistants  told  him,  that  if  he  was 
truly  desirous  to  be  informed,  he  should  come  to  Jesus,  who, 
through  God  blessed  forever,  became  a  man,  and  had  been  wounded 
for  our  transgressions.  He  would  then  soon  learn  to  know  him, 
and  receive  a  certainty  in  his  heart,  concerning  the  way  to  salva- 
tion: but  that  afterward  it  was  required  to  be  obedient  to  his  com- 
mandments. 

"  After  much  opposition  and  hesitation,  Chief  Pakanke,  hitherto 
an  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  resolved  at  last  to  go  to-Friendenstadt. 
He  staid  there  several  days,  heard  the  Gospel  with  great  attention, 
changed  his  sentiments,  and  even  exhorted  his  children  to  go  to 
the  Brethren,  hearken  to  their  words,  and  believe  on  Jesus. 

"  October  21st,  Brother  John  Heckewelder,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  missionary,  and  November  27th,  the  four  families  expected 
from  Friedenshuetten,  arrived  safe  at  Friedenstadt  All  rejoiced 
at  the  resolution  of  the  two  congregations  to  follow  them  hither, 
and  willingly  offered  their  assistance  in  making  pla:ntations,  and 
planting  Indian  com  for  them. 

"As  the  enmity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskunkand  other  savage  neighbors  rather  increased,  and  the  latter 
encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  borders  of  Friedenstadt,  the 
believing  Indians  petitioned  the  chief  and  council  at  Kaskaskunk 
for  protection,  but  were  told  that  their  request  could  not  be 
granted.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772.  At  the 
same  time  the  Brethren  received  a  kind  message  from  the  chief 
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and  council  at  Gekelemnkpechuenk,  inviting  them  and  the  two 
congregations  at  Friedenshuetten  and  TschechBcheqaannink  to 
come  and  settle  in  their  country,  near  the  river  Muskingum,  upon 
whatever  tracts  of  land  they  might  choose.  Upon  mature  consid- 
eration, it  was  found  most  expedient  that  Brother  Zeisberger  should 
first  take  a  journey  to  view  the  country  on  the  Muskingfum,  and 
there  fix  upon  a  spot  saitable  for  a  settlement,  that  he  should  then 
consult  and  settle  every  thing  relating  to  this  afiair  with  the  chieft 
at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  soon  after  remove  to  tibe  n^w  place 
with  a  few  &milies  from  Friectenstadt,  and  establish  a  regular  mission 
ihere ;  but  that  the  congregations  at  Friedenshutten  and  Tscheck* 
schequannink  should  first  go  and  dwell  in  or  near  Friedenstadt, 
until  it  should  be  proper  for  them  to  move  to  the  Muskingum. 

"  Brother  Zeisberger  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1772,  with  a  few  Indian  brethren,  and  on  the  16th  discov- 
ered a  large  tract  of  land  situated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  about  thirty  miles  from  Gekelemukpechuenk,  with  a 
good  spring,  a  small  lake,  good  planting  grounds,  much  game,  and 
every  other  convenience  for  the  support  of  an  Indian  colony. 
This  place  was  about  seventy  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt  It  appeared,  that  formerly  a  large 
fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ramparts  and  the 
ruins  of  three  In(Uim  forts  being  still  visible.  After  this  discovery  he 
went  to  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  informed  the  council  that  the 
converted  Indians  had  thankfully  accepted  of  their  invitation, 
desiring  that  the  tract  of  land  he  had  just  now  discovered  might  be 
given  to  them.  In  answer  to  this  request  he  heard  with  great 
pleasure,  that  this  was  the  very  spot  of  ground  destined  by  the 
chiefs  and  council  for  them.  They  also  determined,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  that  all  the  lands,  from  the  entrailce  of  the  Gekelemuk- 
pechuenk creek  into  the  river  Muskingum  to  Tuscarawi  should 
belong  to  the  converted  Indians,  and  that  no  other  Indians  should 
be  permitted  to  settle  upon  them :  further,  that  all  Indians  dwel- 
ling on  the  borders  of  this  country  should  be  directed  to  behave 
peaceably  toward  them  and  their  teachers,  and  neither  disturb 
their  worship,  nor  prevent  people  from  going  to  them  to  hear  the 
word  of  GKkL 

"Zeisberger  praised  the  Lord  for  his  gracious  help  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  commission,  and  having  again  visited  the 
above-mentioned  country,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
jL/hristian  Indians,  who  were  uncommonly  rejoiced  by  the  account 
of  his  success,  given  on  his  return  to  Friedenstadt. 
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<<  Five  fEtmilies,  consisting  in  all  of  twenty-eight  persons,  were 
now  appointed  to  begin  the  new  settlement^  and  were  willing  to 
undertake  it.  Brother  Zeisberger  set  out  with  them  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1772,  and  after  a  safe  but  tedious  journey,  arrived  May 
8d  at  the  new  land  on  the  Muskingum.  The  day  following  they 
marked  out  their  plantations,  erected  field-huts,  and  were  aU 
diligently  employed  in  clearing  land  and  planting." 

The  place  they  chose  for  the  new  settlement  on  the  Mufidcingum, 
was  about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  Friedenstadt,  and  about 
an  equal  distance  from  Lake  Erie.  It  appeared  that  formerly  a 
large  Indian  town  stood  on  the  spot,  some  ramparts  and  ruins  of 
tiiree  Indian  forts  being  still  visible.  The  mission  of  the  Moravians 
to  the  Indians  in  North  America  had  existed  for  thirty  years,  Mid 
during  that  period  there  had  been  baptized  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  Indians.  The  first  settlement  they  made  on  the  Mus- 
kingum was  called  SchOnbrun,  "a  beautiful  clear  spring,"  mid  was 
located  about  three  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia,  in  Tus- 
carawas county,  Ohio.  Shortly  afterward  they  settled  also  aft 
Gnadenhutten,  seven  miles  south  of  8ch5nbrun,  and  Salem,  a  few 
miles  below  Gnadenhutten.  In  1776,  a  new  settlement  named 
Lichtenau  was  made,  thirty  miles  from  ScLbnbrun;  and  around 
these  grew  up  other  villages  and  hamlets  of  Ol^riatian  Indians,  who 
had  adopted  the  civilization  and  the  faith  of  the  Moravians.  The 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  fietvorably  disposed,  the  people  manifes- 
ted a  great  interest,  the  Ijloravian  church  steadily  increased, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  ]!ii!oraviap  teachings  spread  among  the 
children  of  the  wilderness. 

For  a  while  too,  they  were  beyond  the  border  Mid  away  from 
the  influence  and  hostility  of  the  white  men,  and  away  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  border  wars. 

The  war  of  1774  in  no  way  affected  them,  other  than  it  excited 
the  fear  that  the  war  might  extend  to  their  country,  and  both  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  were  prepared  to  escape  to  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  if  the  whites  had  been  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant.  During  the  years  that  followed,  the  Brethren  were 
allowed  peaceably  to  pursue  their  labor,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  under  the  protection  of  the  council  of  the  Delaware 
tribe. 

But  their  peace  was  soon  broken.  They  were  between  two  parties 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  Detroit  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British,  and  Fort  Pitt  of  tlie  Americans.    The  Wvandots  and  part 
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of  the  DelawgreB  were  the  partisans  of  the  British ;  the  Christian 
villagers  were  neutral,  in  accordance  with  their  principles^  While 
they  declined  the  alliance  of  either  party,  they  felt  obliged  by 
their  religion  to  extend  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  both.  It  thus 
became  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  any  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
hostility,  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  Indian  war  parties  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  whites;  it  was  an  act  of  Christian  benevolence  to 
extend  sympathy  to  their  prisoners,  and,  in  that  way,  they  were 
suspected  of  partiality  to  the  British  interest.  It  was  contrary  to 
their  religion  to  take  up  the  hatchet  so  persistently  oflered  them  by 
the  warlike  Indians,  and  their  motives  for  refusing  could  only  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  warriors  as  a  sympathy  with  the  Americans.  On  the 
one  hand,  therefore,  a  party  of  Americans  crossed  the  Ohio  in  the  fall 
of  1777,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  Moravian  towns,  but 
were  met  and  defeated  by  a  party  of  y^yAntJQfa.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commandant  at  Detroit  sent  them  a  message  in  1778, 
declaring  that  he  would  compel  all  the  Indians,  Christian  or  not,  to 
fight  the  Americans,  and  if  they  did  not  obey  his  orders,  all 
missions  among  them  should  be  at  an  end. 

They  were  fully  warned  of  the  dangerous  position  they  occupied, 
but  failed  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  danger.  A  chief  of  the 
Wvandots  visited  them]  in  the  spring  of  1781,  to  advise  them  of 
their  peril,  and  to  persuade  them  to  seek  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

"My  cousins,"  said  he,  "you  Christian  Indians  in  Qnadenh^tten. 
^chon^run  and^Sal^m.  I  am  concerned  on  your  account,  as  I  see 
you  live  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Two  mighty  and  angry  gods 
stand  opposite  to  each  other  with  their  mouths  open,  and  you  stand 
between  them  and  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  them,  and  crumbled  with  their  teeth." 

"Uncle,"  replied  they,  "and  you  Shawanese.  our  nephews,  we 
have  not  hitherto  seen  our  situation  so  dangerous  as  not  to  stay 
here.  We  live  in  peace  with  all  mankind  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war.  We  desire  and  request  no  more  than  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  We  will  preserve  your 
words  and  consider  them,  and  send  you,  uncle,  an  answer." 

McKee,  Girty  and  Elliot  were  especially  hostile  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  were  continually  seeking  to  excite  the  heathen  Indians 
to  murder  Zeisberger,  and  destroy  the  mission,  Girty,  indeed,  led 
a  party  at  one  time  from  Sandusky,  to  capture  and  murder  the 
venerable  missionary,  and  had  even  taken  him  prisoner,  but  he  was 
rescued  by  a  band  of  friendly  Delawares,  and  saved.    Girty  and 
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his  associates,  however,  continued  to  excite  the  Indians  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  missionaries.  Under  their  influence,  the  Six  Nations 
sent  a  message  to  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  asking  them  to 
murder  the  Christian  Indians.  Thej  declined,  and  the  same  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Wyandots.  They  too  were  unwilling  to  bear 
the  odium  of  the  act;  but  a  party  of  them,  after  great  persuasion, 
was  induced  by  Elliot  to  accompany  him  to  the  Christian  settle- 
ment. Arrived  there,  Elliot  professed  great  friendship  to  the 
missionaries,  to  conceal  his  purpose.  His  design  was  to  murder 
the  Christians;  but  his  Indians  could  not  be  trusted  to  perform  the 
work.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  the  mission- 
aries prisoners  to  Sandusky,  and  with  compelling  the  Christian 
{ndians  to  abandon  their  improvements  and  remove  thither. 
Accordingly  they  abandoned  their  villages,  and  the  com  in  their 
fields,  taking  with  them  only  their  cattle  and  some  provisions,  and 
on  the  11th  of  September  set  out,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Jndians,  to  proceed  to  Sandusky.  Mary  Heckewelder,  the  daughter 
of  the  missionary,  who  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  April,  1781,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  north  of  the  Ohio,  says : 

"  Soon  after  my  birth,  times  becoming  very  troublesome,  the 
settlements  were  often  in  danger  from  war  parties ;  and  finally,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  we  were  all  made 
prisoners.  First,  four  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  by  a  party  of 
Huron  warriors,  and  declared  prisoners  of  war ;  they  were  then  led 
into  the  camp  of  the  Delawares.  whelre  the  death-song  was  sung 
over  them.  Soon  after  they  had  secured  them,  a  number  of  war- 
riors marched  off  for  Salem  and  Schonbrun. 

"  About  thirty  savages  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  and  broke  open  the  mission  house.  Here  they  took 
my  mother  and  myself  prisoners,  and  having  led  her  into  the  street, 
and  placed  guards  over  her,  they  plundered  the  house  of  everything 
they  could  take  with  them  and  destroyed  what  was  left.  Then, 
going  to  take  my  mother  along  with  them,  the  savages  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Jndian  females,  to  let 
her  remain  at  Salem  till  the  next  morning — the  night  being  dark 
and  rainy  and  almost  impossible  for  her  to  travel  so  far^ — they,  at 
last,  consented  on  condition  that  she  should  be  brought  into  the 
camp  the  next  morning,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  was 
safely  conducted  by  our  Indians  to  Gnadenhutten. 

"  After  experiencing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  savages  for  some 
time,  they  were  set  at  liberty  again,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
flourishing  settlements,  and  forced  to  march  through  a  dreary 
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wilderaess  to  Upper  Sandusky.  We  went  by  land  through 
Ooseachguenk  to  the  Walhonding,  and  then  partly  by  water  and 
partly  along  the  banks  <^  the  river,  to  Sandusky  creek* 

*^  AH  the  way  I  was  carried  by  an  Indian  wom^x,  carefully  wrapt 
in  a  blanket^  on  her  back.  Our  journey  was  exceedingly  tedious 
and  dangerous ;  some  of  the  canoes  sunk,  and  those  that  were  in 
them  lost  all  their  provisions  and  everything  they  had  saved. 
Those  that  went  by  land  drove  the  cattle,  a  pretty  large  herd.  The 
savages  now  drove  us  along,  the  missionaries  with  their  families 
usually  in  their  midst,  surrounded  by  their  Indian  converts.  The 
roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  leading  through  a  continuation  of 
swamps. 

^'  Havii^  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  they  built  small  huts  bf 
logs  and  bark  to  screen  them  from  the  cold,  having  neither  beds 
nor  blitfikets,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  and  want; 
for  the  savages  had  by  degrees  stolen  almost  every  thing,  both  from 
the  missionaries  and  Indians,  on  the  journey.  We  lived  here 
extremely  poor,  often-times  veiy  little  or  noticing  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger ;  and  the  poorest  of  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
live  apon  their  dead  cattle,  which  died  for  want  of  pasture." 

The  missionaries  were  carried  prisoners  to  Detroit,  and  examined 
before  the  commandant.  B'othing  appeared  to  implicate  them  in 
the  revolutionary  interest^  except  the  fact  of  translating  letters  to 
the  Indians  from  the  officers  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  after  strict  inquiry, 
they  were  set  at  liberly,  treated  with  kindness,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  their  flock  at  Sandusky.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
thither,  than  Girty  again  began  to  plot  their  destruction.  To  further 
Ills  purpose,  he  forged  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  half-king,  to  the 
commandant  at  Detroit,  charging  the  missionaries  vrith  being  in 
correspondence  with  the  Americans  at  Pittsburgh,  and  demanding 
^eir  renu>val  again  to  Detroit  On  this  pretext,  an  order  was  sent 
to  Qirty  to  bring  them  back.  They  were  immediately  sent  off 
under  the  charge  of  Lavallie,  a  Frenchman,  who  treated  them  on 
the  way  with  especial  kindness.  At  Lower  Sandusky,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  Girty,  and  on  their  way  from  there  to 
Detroit,  suffered  all  the  indignity  and  abuse  his  savage  nature  was 
eepaUle  o€  inflicting. 

The  British  c<Mnmandant  received  them  kindly,  assured  them 
that  he  was  convinced  of  their  innocence,  and  that  he  had  sent  for 
them  only  to  protect  them.  They  remained  there  under  his  pro- 
tection for  a  time ;  and,  convinced  that  they  could  not  safely  re- 
occupy  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum,  they  chose  a  location 
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for  a  aew  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Haron  river,  abpot 
thirty  miles  above  Detroit  Thither  they  removed^  gathered  their 
Jndian  converts  aroand  them,  and  built  a  village,  to  which  thej 
gftve  the  name  of  New  Gnadenhutten. 

Meanwhile,  the  Christian  Indians,  who  had  been  carried  in  the 
&I1  to  Sandusky,  were  exposed  to  great  suffering,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient food  and  of  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  congregation,  about  one 
bnndred  and  fifty  of  them,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
returned,  in  February,  1T82,  to  the  Muskingum,  to  gather  the  corn  4 
that  had  been  left  in  the  fields,  and  carry  it  to  Sandusky  for  their 
support.  Intelligence  of  their  return  soon  reached  the  white  set* 
tlements ;  and  a  party  of  eighty  or  ninety  men  rendezvoused  on 
the  ^{fpgo  bottom,  under  the  command  of  Ool.  David  Williamson, 
and  marched  immediately  to  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  settlements,  and  of  massacring  the  Christian 
Jndians. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Gibson  heard  of  their  design,  he  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  Indians,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  but  they 
arrived  too  late.  They  were,  however,  advised  by  a  white  man, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  savages^  to  save  themselves  by  an  imme- 
diate flight.  But  the  warning  was  disregarded,  and  they  deters 
naiined  to  trust  to  what  tiiey  supposed  was  the  friendly  feeling  oi 
the  Americans. 

The  historian  Loekiel  details  at  length  the  story  of  their  mas- 
sacre, the  most  infamous  act  in  the  border  war  of  that  period,  and 
the  most  disgraceful  event  in  the  history  of  the  country : 

^^  Meanwhile  the  murderers  marched  £lrst  to  Gnadenhutten ; 
where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March.  About  a  mile  from  the 
settlement,  they  met  young  Shebosch,  the  son  of  Brother  Shebosch^ 
in  the  woods,  fired  at  him,  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  hf 
Qoqld  npt  escape.  Be  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  mui^ 
derers  themselves,  begged  for  his  life ;  representing  that  he  was 
Shebosch,  the  son  of  a  white  Christian  man.  But  they  paid  no 
attention  to  his  entrenties,  and  out  him  to  pieces  with  their  hatchr 
ets.  They  then  approached  the  Indies,  most  of  whom  were  in 
tbeir  plantations,  and  suirounded  tbeiQ  almost  imperceptibly ;  bat 
feigning  a  friendly  behavior,  told  them  to  go  home,  promising  to 
do  them  no  iqjury.  They  even  pretended  to  pity  them  on  accoi^int 
of  the  mischief  done  to  them  by  the  English  and  the  savages ; 
Ussuring  them  of  the  protection  and  friendship  of  the  Americans. 
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The  poor,  believing  IcLdians,  knowing  nothing  of  the  death  of 
young  Shebosch,  believed  every  word  they  said,  went  home  with 
them,  and  treated  them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  They 
likewise  spoke  freely  concerning  their  sentiments,  as  Christian 
Indians  who  had  never  taken  the  least  share  in  the  war.  They 
were  now  informed  that  they  should  not  return  to  Sandusky,  but 
go  to  Pittsburgh;  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  any 
assault  made  by  the  English  or  the  savages.  This  they  heard  with 
resignation ;  concluding  that  God  would  perhaps  choose  this 
method  to  put  an  end  to  their  present  sufferings.  Prepossessed 
with  this  idea,  they  cheerfully  delivered  their  guns,  hatchets,  and 
other  weapons,  to  the  murderers;  who  promised  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  in  Pittsburgh  to  return  every  article  to  its  rightful 
owner.  Our  Indians  even  showed  them  all  those  things  which 
they  had  secreted  in  the  woods,  assisted  in  packing  them,  up,  and 
emptied  all  their  beehives  for  these  pretended  friends. 

.^^  In  the  meantime  the  assistant,  John  Martin,  went  to  _Salem, 
and  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  people  to  tie 
believing  Indians ;  assuring  them  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  to 
go  with  them,  for  they  were  come  to  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  to  afford  them  protection  and  support  The  Salem  Indians  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  of  this  proposal ;  believing  that  God  had  sent 
the  Americans  to  release  them  from  their  disagreeable  situation  at 
Sandusky,  and  imagining  that,  when  they  had  arrived  at  Pitts- 
burgh, they  might  soon  find  a  safe  place  to  build  a  settlement,  and 
easily  procure  advice  and  assistance  from  Bethlehem.  Thus  John 
Martin,  with  two  Salem  Brethren,  returned  to  Gnadenhutten,  to 
acquaint  both  their  jtndlan  brethren  and  the  white  people  with 
their  resolution.  The  latter  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Salem,  and 
a  party  of  them  was  conducted  thither,  and  received  with  much 
friendship.  Here  they  pretended  the  same  good  will  and  affection 
toward  the  Indians  as  at  gnadenhutten ;  and  easily  persuaded  them 
to  return  with  them.  By  the  way  tliey  entered  into  much  spiritual 
conversation  with  our  Indians;  some  of  whom  spoke  English  well, 
giving  these  people,  who  feigned  great  piety,  proper  and  spiritual 
answers  to  many  questions  concerning  religious  subjects.  The 
assistants,  Isaac  Glickhican,  a  converted  Indian  chief,  and  Israel, 
were  no  less  sincere  and  unreserved  in  their  answers  to  some  politi- 
cal questions  started  by  the  white  people;  and  thus  the  murderers 
obtained  a  full  and  satis&ctory  account  of  the  present  situation  and 
sentiments  of  the  Indian  congregation. 

<^In  the  meantime,  the  defenseless  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten 
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were  sodde&ly  attacked  and  driven  together  by  the  white  people ; 
and  without  resistance  seized  and  bound.  The  Salem  Indians  now 
met  the  same  fiite.  Before  they  entered  Gnadenhutten,  they  were 
at  once  surprised  by  their  conductors,  robbed  of  their  guns,  and 
even  of  their  pocket  knives,  and  broagfat  bound  into  the  settle- 
ment  Soon  after  this,  the  murderers  held  a  council,  and  resolved 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  murder  them  all  the  veiy  next  day. 
Those  who  were  of  a  different  opinion  wrung  their  hands,  calling 
God  to  witness  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these  harm- 
less Christian  Indians.  But  the  majority  remained  unmoved,  and 
only  differed  concerning  the  mode  of  execution.  Some  were  for 
burning  them  alive,  others  for  taking  their  scalps ;  and  the  latter 
was  at  last  agreed  upon ;  upon  which  one  of  the  murderers  was 
sent  to  the  prisoners,  to  tell  them  that,  as  they  were  Christian 
Indians,  they  might  prepare  themselves  in  a  Christian  manner,  for 
they  must  all  die  to-morrow. 

^'  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  great  their  terror  was,  at  hear- 
ing a  sentence  so  unexpected.  However,  they  soon  recollected 
themselves;  and  patiently  suffered  the  murderers  to  lead  them  into 
two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  Brethren,  and  in  the  other  the 
Sisters  and  children,  were  confined  like  sheep  ready  for  slaughter. 
They  declared  to  the  niurderers,  that  though  they  could  call  God 
to  witness  that  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  yet  they  were  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  suffer  death.  Bnt  as  they  had,  at  their  con- 
version and  baptism,  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  would  live  unto  him,  and  endeavor  to  please  him 
alone  in  this  world,  they  knew  that  they  had  been  deficient  in 
many  respects,  and  therefore  wished  to  have  some  time  granted,  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  him  in  prayer,  and  to  crave  his  mercy 
and  pardon.  This  request  being  complied'  with,  they  spent  their 
last  night  here  below  in  prayer,  and  in  exhorting  each  other  to 
remain  faithful  unto  the  end. 

"  One  brother,  named  Abraham,  who,  for  some  time  past,  had 
been  in  a  lukewarm  state  of  heart,  seeing  his  end  approaching, 
made  the  following  public  confession  before  his  brethren :  ^  Dear 
Brethren!  It  seems  as  if  we  should  all  soon  depart  unto  our 
Saviour,  for  our  sentence  is  fixed.  You  know  that  I  have  been  an 
untoward  child;  and  have  grieved  the  Lord  and  my  brethren  by 
my  disobedience,  not  walking  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  still, 
I  will  now  cleave  to  my  Saviour  with  my  last  breath,  and  hold  him 
&8t,  though  I  am  so  great  a  sinner.  I  know  assuredly,  that  he  will 
forgive  me  all  my  sins,  and  not  cast  me  out'  The  Brethren  assured 
25 
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him  of  their  love  and  forgiyeness ;  and  both  they  and  the  Bisters 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in  singing  praises  to  Gk>d  their 
Bavionr,  in  the  joyful  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  praise 
him  without  sin. 

"  When  the  day  of  their  execution  arrived,  namely,  the  8th  of 
March,  two  houses  were  fixed  upon,  one  for  the  Brethren,  and 
another  for  the  Sisters  and  children ;  to  which  the  wanton  mur- 
derers gave  the  name  of  slaughter-houses.  Some  of  them  went  to 
the  Indian  Brethren,  and  showed  great  impatience  that  the  execu- 
tion had  not  yet  begun ;  to  which  the  Brethren  replied  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  die,  having  commended  their  immortal  souls  to 
Qod;  who  had  given  them  that  divine  assurance  in  their  hearts^ 
that  they  should  come  to  him  and  be  with  him  forever. 

^^Immediately  after  this  declaration,  the  carnage  commenced. 
The  poor  innocent  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  led, 
bound  two  and  two  together  with  ropes,  into  the  above-menlioned 
slaughter-houses,  and  there  scalped  and  murdered. 

'^  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  murderers  themselves,  they 
behaved  with  uncommon  patience,  and  went  to  meet  their  death 
with  cheerful  resignation.  The  above-mentioned  Abraham  was 
the  first  victim."  "  One  of  the  party  took  up  a  cooper's  mallet^ 
which  lay  in  the  house,  saying,  ^  how  exactly  this  will  answer  for 
the  business!'  He  then  began  with  Abraham,  and  continued 
knocking  down  one  after  the  other  until  he  had  counted  fourteen 
whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hands.  He  now  handed  the 
instrument  to  one  of  his  fellow-murderers,  saying, '  my  arm  fails 
me;  go  on  in  the  same  way ;  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well.'  " 

"  A  Sister,  called  Christina,  who  had  formerly  lived  with  the 
Sisters  at  Bethlehem,  and  spoke  English  and  German  well,  fell  on 
her  knees  before  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and  begged  for  her  life; 
but  was  told  that  he  could  not  help  her. 

^^  Thus  ninety-six  persons  magnified  the  name  of  the  Lord,  by 
patiently  meeting  a  cruel  death.  Sixty-two  were  grown  persons, 
among  whom  were  five  of  the  most  valuable  assistants ;  and  thirty- 
four  were  children. 

"  Only  two  youths,  each  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old, 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  the  hands  of  the  murderers.  One 
of  them,  seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
disengage  himself  from  his  bonds ;  then  slipping  unobserved  from 
the  crowd,  he  crept  through  a  narrow  window  into  the  cellar  of 
that  house  in  which  the  Sisters  were  executed.  Their  blood  soon 
penetrated  through  the  flooring;  and,  according  to  his  account^  ran 
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in  streams  into  the  cellar,  by  which  it  appears  probable  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  not  merely  scalped,  but  killed  with  hatch- 
ets or  swords.  The  lad  remained  concealed  till  night;  and  provi- 
dentially no  one  came  down  to  search  the  cellar.  He  then,  with 
much  difficulty,  climbed  op  the  wall  to  the  window,  crept  through, 
and  escaped  into  a  neighboring  thicket 

"  The  other  youth's  name  was  Thomas.  The  murderers  struck 
him  only  one  blow  on  the  head,  took  his  scalp  and  left  him.  But 
after  some  time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  bleeding  corpses.  Among  these  he  observed  one  Bro- 
ther, named  Abel,  moving  and  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  up. 
But  he  remained  lying  still,  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  this  cau- 
tion proved  the  means  of  deliverance ;  for  soon  after,  one  of  the 
murderers  coming  in  and  observing  Abel's  motions,  killed  him 
with  two  or  three  blows.  Thomas  lay  quito  still  till  dark;  though 
suffering  the  most  exquisite  torment.  He  then  ventured  to  creep 
toward  the  door;  and  observing  nobody  in  the  neighboriiood,  got 
ont  and  escaped  into  the  woods,  in  which  he  concealed  himself 
during  the  night.  These  two  youths  afterward  met  in  the  woods, 
and  God  preserved  them  from  harm  on  their  journey  to  Sandusky; 
though  they  purposely  took  a  long  circuity  and  suffered  great  hard- 
ships and  danger.  Before  they  left  the  neighborhood  of  Gnaden- 
hutten,  they  observed  the  murderers,  from  behind  the  thicket, 
making  merry  after  their  successful  enterprise ;  and  at  last  setting 
fire  to  the  two  slaughter-houses  filled  with  corpses. 

^^  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  congregation,  who  were  at  Sch5n- 
brun,  escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the  whito  murderers. 
Messengers  going  to  Gnadenhutten  found  young  Shebosch  lying 
dead  and  scalped  by  the  way-side ;  and  looking  forward,  saw  many 
whito  people  in  and  about  Gnadenhutton.  The  congregation  at 
Sch5nbrun  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  ran  into  the  woods. 
They  now  hesitated  a  long  while,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn,  or 
how  to  proceed.  Thus,  when  the  murderers  arrived  at  Bch5n- 
brun,  the  Indians  were  still  near,  observing  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened there,  and  might  easily  have  been  discovered.  But  here  the 
murderers  seemed,  as  it  were,  struck  with  blindness.  Finding 
nobody  at  home,  they  .examined  the  woods  about  the  town,  but 
without  success.  They  then  destroyed  and  set  fire  to  the  settle- 
ment ;  and,  having  done  the  same  at  Gnadenhutton  and  Salem^ 
they  set  off  with  the  scalps  of  their  victims,  about  fifty  horses,  a 
number  of  blankets,  and  other  articles,  and  marched  back  to 
Pittsburgh. 
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<^  To  deeoribe  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Indian  congregation, 
on  hearing  that  so  large  a  number  of  its  members  were  so  cruelly 
massacred)  is  impossible.  Parents  wept  and  mourned  for  the  loss 
of  their  children,  husbands  for  their  wives,  wives  for  their  hus- 
bands, children  for  their  parents,  brothers  for  their  sisters^  and  sis- 
ters for  their  brothers.  And  having  now  also  lost  their  teachers, 
who  used  to  sympathize  with  and  participate  in  all  their  sorrows, 
and  to  strengthen  their  reliance  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God,  their 
grief  was  almost  insupportable.  But  they  murmured  not,  nor  did 
they  call  for  vengeance  upon  the  murderers,  but  prayed  for  them ; 
and  their  greatest  consolation  was  a  Jiill  assurance,  that  all  their 
beloved  relations  were  now  at  home,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  full  possession  of  everlasting  happiness." 

The  success  of  the  expedition  of  Williamson,  excited  the  bor- 
derers to  prepare  another  invasion  of  the  Indian  countiy,  to  finish 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Indians  by  the  massacre  of  the 
fugitives  at  Bandusky.  It  was  set  <m  foot  immediately  after  the 
return  of  Williamson's  party  from  the  Muskingum.  The  number 
of  men  who  volunteered  for  the  campaign  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  Williamson's  men,  of 
the  Yirginia  borderers  on  the  Ohio,  and  of  one  company  from 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  They  rendezvoused  at  the 
Mingo  bottoms,  on  the  25th  of  May.  Here  an  election  for  comman- 
der was  held;  Colonels  Williamson  and  Crawford  were  the  candid 
dates.  Crawford  was  elected,  and  accepted  the  office,  it  is  said, 
with  reluctance. 

The  army  marched  along  Williamson's  trail,  and  arrived  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  march. 
There  some  Indians  were  discovered,  but  they  escaped.  They  had 
been  observing  the  motions  of  the  troops  ever  since  they  had 
crossed  the  river;  they  had  learned  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
and  even  the  threat  that  ^^  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  Jndian, 
whether  man,  woman  or  child,"  had  been  copied,  carried  to  San- 
dusky, and  read  to  them. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  they  arrived  at  the  J^oravian  village  on  the 
Sandusky  river,  but  it  was  abandoned.  Here  many  of  the  men 
were  anxious  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  home ;  but  a 
council  of  the  officers  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  advance 
for  another  day  in  the  direction  of  Sandusky,  then  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  advance  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Xpdians,  concealed  in  the  grass.    The 
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battle  lasted  without  cessation  till  dark,  and  the  army  rested  in 
position  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  a  council  of  the  officers 
was  held«  The  Indians  were  apparently  increasing  every  hour,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  retreat  during  the  next  night  After  dark 
the  army  was  disposed  in  order  for  retreat,  when  several  shots 
were  fired  by  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  men  thinking  that 
the  movement  of  the  army  was  discovered,  left  the  main  body 
in  disorder  and  attempted  to  escape  in  the  darkness.  The  Indians 
followed  the  main  army  but  a  short  distance  and  turned  to  pursue 
the  stragglers.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these  were  killed  or 
taken. 

Crawford  would  probably  have  made  good  his  retreat,  but  that 
he  lingered  behind  in  anxiety  for  his  son,  whom  he  supposed  was 
yet  in  the  rear.  After  wanderfng  two  days  in  ihe  woods 
with  Dr.  Knight,  both  were  taken  by  a  party  of  Delawayes,  and 
conducted  to  the  Old  Wyandot  town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with 
his  own  hands,  painted  the  prisoners  black,  a  certain  premonition 
of  the  doom  that  awaited  them.  From  thence  they  were  taken  to 
the  Sevv  Wyan^t  town,  passing  on  the  way  the  mangled  remains  of 
a  number  of  their  fellow  captives.  At  the  new  town,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  Crawford,  they  found  the  noted 
Simon  Girty.  It  had  been  decided  that  Crawford  should  die  by 
the  most  aggravated  torture,  to  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  mur- 
ders by  ^Uiamson  and  his  men  at  Q-nadenhutten.  After  he  was 
bound  to  the  fatal  post,  the  surviving  Christianjndians  were  called 
upon  to  come  forth  and  take  vengeance  on  the  prisoner;  but  they 
had  withdrawn,  and  their  savage  relations  stepped  forward  in  their 
stead*  Before  the  work  of  torture  was  commenced.  Captain  Pipe 
addressed  the  Indians  at  some  length,  and  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, at  the  close  of  which  they  all  joined  in  a  hideous  yell,  and 
prepared  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  fire  was  kindled,  when  it 
occurred  to  poor  Crawford,  that  among  the  sachems  he  had  a  par- 
ticular friend,  named  Wingemund.  "  Where  is  my  friend  Winge- 
mund  ?  "  he  asked,  ^'I  wish  to  see  him."  It  is  true  that  this  chief 
had  been  the  warm  friend  of  Colonel  Crawford,  by  whom  he  had 
been  entertained  at  his  own  house.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Crawford  indulged  a  faint  degree  of  hope,  that  if  he  could  see  the 
chief,  his  life  might  yet  be  saved.  Wingemund  was  not  &r  dis- 
tant, having,  in  fact,  retired  from  the  place  of  execution,  that  he 
might  not  behold  what  he  could  not  prevent.  He  was  sent  for, 
however,  and  an  interesting  and  even  affecting  conversation  en- 
sued between  himself  and  the  prisoner.    This  conversation  was 
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commenced  by  Crawford,  who  asked  the  chief  if  he  knew  hhn.  He 
replied  that  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked — ^^  Are  joa  not  Colonel 
Crawford?"  ^^I am,"  replied  the  Colonel,  and  the  conversation 
was  thus  continued — ^the  chief  discovering  much  agitation  and  em- 
barrassment, apd  ejaculating — "  So ! — ^Yes ! — ^Indeed !  " 

^^  Colonel  Orawford.  Do  jon  not  recollect  the  friendship  that 
alwajs  existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  always  ghid  to  see 
each  other  2 

^^  Sachem.  Tes,  I  remember  all*this;  and  that  we  have  often 
drunk  together,  and  that  you  have  been  kind  to  me. 

*^  OoL  C.    Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  continues. 

*^  Sachem.  It  would,  of  course,  were  you  where  you  ought  to  be, 
and  not  here. 

'^  GoL  C.  And  why  not  here  ?  I  hope  you  would  not  desert  a 
friend  in  time  of  need ;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  yourself  in 
my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  you  in  my  place. 

"  Sachem.  Col.  Crawford,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  situa- 
tion which  puts  it  out  of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of  your 
friends,  to  do  any  thing  for  you. 

"  Col.  C.    How  so,  Captidn  Wiugemund  ? 

<'  Sachem.  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  William- 
son and  his  party.  The  man  who,  but  the  other  day,  murdered 
such  a  number  of  the  Moravian  Indians^  knowing  them  to  be 
friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people  who 
would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying. 

^^  Col.  C.  But,  I  assure  you,  Wingemund,  that  had  I  been  with 
him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  JSot  I  alone,  but 
all  your  friends,  and  all  good  men,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind. 

^^  Sachem.  That  may  be,  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those 
inoffensive,  yet  foolish  Moravian  Jndians.  I  say  fooUsh^  because 
they  believed  the  whites  in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often 
told  them  ihey  would  one  day  be  so  treated,  by  those  people  who 
called  themselves  their  friends.  We  told  them  there  was  no  faith 
to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their  fair  promises 
were  only  intended  to  allure,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killed  those 
Moravians. 

^'  Col.  C.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  As  to  William- 
sou's  going  out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  deter- 
mined on  it,  I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent  him  from  committin|; 
fresh  murderi^. 
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<^  Saohem.  This  the  Lidians  would  not  believe,  were  I  to  tell 
them  so. 

"  OoL  C    And  why  would  they  not  believe  it? 

^^  Sachem.  Because  it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to 
prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased. 

^^  Col.  O.  Out  of  my  power  ?  Have  any  Moravian  Indiggs  been 
killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out  7 

^^  Sachem.  None.  But  you  first  went  to  their  town,  and  finding 
it  empty  and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  toward  us.  If  you 
had  been  in  search  of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone 
thither.  Our  spies  watched  you  closely.  They  saw  you  while  you 
were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  They 
saw  you  cross  that  river;  they  saw  where  you  encamped  at  night ; 
they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town ; 
they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way;  your  steps  were  con- 
stantly watched ;  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you 
reached  the  spot  where  you  were  attacked. 

"  Col.  C.  (With  emotion.)  What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  ? 

"  Sajchem.  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  Williamson,  with  his  whole 
cowardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors' 
balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with, 
but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with  such  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do;  I  say,  as  he'has  escaped,  and  they  have  taken  you, 
they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead. 

^^  CoL  0.  And  is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  Can 
you  devise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well 
rewarded,  if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving  my  life. 

^^  Sachem.  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  .you,  land  some 
friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might,  perhaps, 
have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no 
man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England 
himself,  were  he  to  come  to  this  spot  with  all  his  wealth  and 
treasure,  could  not  effect  this  purpose.    The  blood  of  the  innocent 

[oravians.  more  than  half  of  them  women  and  children,  cruelly 
and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  relatives  of  the 
slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
SM^aogg^)  ovLT  grand-children,  have  asked  for  your  fellow-prisoner; 
on  him  tibiey  will  take  revenge.  All  the  nations  connected  with  us 
cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  !  The  MnisLyj^^^  whom  you  went  to  de- 
stroy, having  fled  instead  of  avenging  their  Brethren,  the  offense 
has  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge. 
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^'  Col.  C.  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  mnst  prepare  to  meet 
death  in  its  worst  form. 

"  Sachem.  Yes,  Colonel.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle,  that 
good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good 
man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  have  been 
in  this  lamentable  situation.  You  see  now,  when  it  is  too  late^ 
after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  i^an  he  must  be. 
l^othing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave 
man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  They  are  coming.  I  will 
retire  to  a  solitary  spot."* 

On  turning  away  from  his  friend,  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  assist,  it  is  said  the  old  Sachem  was  affected  to  tears,  and  could 
never  afterward  speak  of  the  incident  without  deep  emotion.  The 
moment  the  chief  had  left  the  colonel,  a  number  of  the  execution- 
ers rushed  upon  him,  and  commenced  the  work  of  torture,  which 
was  in  progress  three  hours  before  the  victim  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
expired  with  a  groan.  During  the  proceedings  against  him,  he 
was  continually  and  bitterly  upbraided  for  the  conduct  of  the  white 
men  at  Gnadenhutten.  If  not  himself  .a  participator  in  that  atro- 
cious affair,  they  reproached  him  for  having  now  come  against 
them  with  the  worst  kind  of  murderers — ^such  as  even  the  Indians 
had  not  among  them. 

^^  Indians,"  said  they,  ^^Idll  their  enemies,  but  not  their  friends* 
When  once  they  have  stretched  forth  their  hand,  and  given  that 
endearing  name,  they  do  not  kill.  But  how  was  it  with  the  be- 
lieving Jndians  on  the  Muskingum  ?  You  professed  friendship  for 
them.  You  hailed  and  welcomed  them  as  such.  You  protested 
they  should  receive  no  harm  from  you.  And  what  did  you  after- 
ward to  them  ?  They  neither  ran  from  you,  nor  fired  a  single  shot 
on  your  approach.  And  yet  you  called  them  warriors,  knowing 
they  were  not  such.  Did  you  ever  hear  warriors  pray  to  Gtod,  and 
sing  praises  to  him,  as  they  did  ?  Could  not  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
the  innocent  little  children  excite  you  to  pity,  and  to  save  their  lives  ? 
No !  you  did  not !  You  would  have  the  |ndiaji8  believe  you  are 
Christians,  because  you  have  the  Great  Book  among  you,  and  yet 
you  are  murderers  in  your  heai-ts  !  Never  would  the  unbelieving 
Indians  have  done  what  you  did,  although  the  Great  Spirit  has  not 
put  his  Book  into  their  hands  as  into  yours.    The  Great  Spirit 
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*  Heckewelder's  Indian  Nations. 
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taught  you  to  read  all  that  he  wanted  you  to  do,  and  what  he  for- 
bade that  you  should  do.  These  Indians  believed  all  that  they 
were  told  was  in  that  Book,  and  believing,  strove  to  act  accord- 
iagly.  We  knew  you  better  than  they  did.  We  often  warned 
them  to  beware  of  you,  and  your  pretended  friendship ;  but  they 
would  not  believe  us.  They  believed  nothing  but  good  of  you,  and 
for  this  they  paid  with  their  lives."* 

The  son  of  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  both  present  at  the 
scene.  Young  Crawford  was  immediately  afterward  tortured. 
Kni^t  was  taken  to  be  burned  at  a  Shawanese  town,  about  forty 
miles  distant,  but  escaped  on  the  way,  and  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments.   He  thus  describes  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Crawford : 

**  Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  June,  we*were  paraded  to  march 
to  Sandusky,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant;  they  had  eleven 
prisoners  of  us,  and  four  scalps,  the  Indians  being  seventeen  in 
number. 

"  Colonel  Crawford  was  very  desirous  to  see  a  certain  Simon 
Oirty,  who  lived  with  the  Indiuis,  and  was  on  this  account  permit- 
ted to  go  to  town  the  same  nighty  with  two  warriors  to  guard  him, 
having  orders  at  the  same  time  to  pass  by  the  place  where  the 
Colonel  had  turned  out  his  horse,  that  they  might,  if  posssibLe, 
find  him.  The  rest  of  us  were  taken  as  far  as  the  old  town,  which 
was  within  eight  miles  of  the  new. 

"Tuesday  morning,  the  11th,  Colonel  Crawford  was  brought 
out  to  us  on  purpose  to  be  marched  in  with  the  other  prisoners. 
I  asked  the  Colonel  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Girty  ?  He  told  me  he  had, 
and  that  Girty  had  promised  to  do  eveiy  thing  in  his  power  for 
him,  but,  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  enraged  against  the 
prisoners ;  particularly  Captain  Pipe,  one  of  the  chiefs ;  he  like- 
wise told  me  that  Girty  had  informed  him  that  his  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Harrison,  and  his  nephew,  William  Crawford,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Shawanese,  but  had  been  pardoned.   This  Captain 


*  Heokewelder's  NarraiiTe  of  the  Mora-rian  lififlmons.  "  There  was  further  a  ciremn- 
atanee  much  against  this  unfortunate  man,  which  enraged  the^n(Uans  to  a  high  degree. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies  sent  to  watch  their  moYements,  on  examining  a 
eamp  which  Crawford  and  Williamson  had  left,  west  of  the  Ohio,  had  found  on  trees 
peeled  for  the  purpose,  the  words,  written  with  coal  and  other  mineral  substances — ^  No 
fuarten  to  be  gwtn  to  any  /n^km,  whether  man,  womant  or  chUd,*  When  the  Indians  find 
insoriptioaB  on  trees  or  other  substances,  thej  are  in  the  habit  of  making  exact  copies 
of  them,  which  they  preserre  until  they  find  some  one  to  read  or  interpret  them. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  the  present  case,  and  the  inscription  was  sufficient  to  enrage 
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Pipe  bad  come  from  the  town  about  an  bour  before  Colonel  Oraw* 
ford,  and  bad  painted  all  tbe  prisoners'  faces  black*  As  be  was 
painting  me  be  told  me  tbat  I  sboald  go  to  the  Shawanese  towns 
and  see  my  friends.  When  the  Colonel  arrived,  be  painted  him 
black  also,  told  him  be  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  he  would 
have  him  shaved  when  he  came  to  see  bis  friends  at  tbe  Wyandot 
town.  When  we  marched,  tbe  Colonel  and  I  were  kept  back 
between  Pipe  and  Wyngenim,  the  two  Df}1ftw<trA  chiefs ;  the  other 
nine  prisoners  were  sent  forward  with  another  party  of  Xildians. 
As  we  went  along  we  saw  four  of  the  prisoners  lying  by  the  path, 
tomahawked  and  scalped ;  some  of  them  were  at  the  distance  of 
half  a-mile  from  each  other.  When  we  arrived  within  balf-a-mile 
of  tbe  place  where  the  Colonel  was  executed,  we  overtook  the  five 
prisoners  that  remained  alive ;  tbe  Indians  bad  caused  them  to  sit 
down  on  the  ground,  as  they  did  also  the  Colonel  and  me,  at  some 
distance  from  them.  I  was  there  given  in  charge  to  an  Indian 
fellow  to  be  taken  to  the  Shawan^e  towns. 

"  In  the  place  where  we  were  now  made  to  sit  down,  there  was 
a  number  of  squaws  and  boys,  who  fell  on  tbe  five  prisoners  and 
tomahawked  them.  There  was  a  certain  John  McXinly  amongst 
the  prisoners,  formerly  an  ofiicer  in  the  13th  Virginia  regiment, 
whose  head  an  old  squaw  cut  otEy  and  the  Indians  kicked  it  about 
upon  the  ground.  The  young  Indian  fellows  came  often  where 
the  Colonel  and  I  were,  and  dashed  the  scalps  in  our  faces.  We 
were  then  conducted  along  toward  tbe  place  where  the  Colonel 
was  afterward  executed ;  when  we  came  within  about  half-a-mile 
of  it,  Simon  Girty  met  us,  with  several  Indians  on  horseback ;  he 
spoke  to  the  Colonel,  but  as  I  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifby 
yards  behind,  could  not  bear  what  passed  between  them. 

^'  Almost  every  Indian  we  met,  struck  us  either  with  sticks  or 
their  fists.  Oirty  waited  till  I  was  brought  up,  and  asked,  was  that 
the  Doctor  ?  I  told  him  yes,  and  went  toward  him,  reaching  out 
my  hand,  but  he  bid  me  begone,  and  called  me  a  damned  rascal, 
upon  which  the  fellows  who  bad  me  in  charge  pulled  me  along* 
Girty  rode  up  after  me  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  to  the  Shawanese 
towns. 

"  When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was  stripped  naked, 
ordered  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks 
and  their  fists.  Presently  after  I  was  treated  in  tbe  same  manner. 
They  then  tied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
bound  the  Colonel's  bands  behind  his  back  and  fastened  the  rope 
to  the  ligature  between  bU  wrists.    Tbe  rope  was  long  enough  for 
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him  to  Bit  down  or  walk  round  the  post  onoe  or  twice,  and  return 
the  same  way.  The  Colonel  then  called  to  Girl^,  and  asked  if 
they  intended  to  bum  him  ?  Qirty  answered,  yes.  The  Colonel 
said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this,  Captain  Pipe,  a 
Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  viz :  about  thirty  or 
forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys. 

«<  When  the  speech  waa  finished  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and 
hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took 
up  their  guns,  and  shot  powder  into  the  Colonel's  body,  from  his 
feet  as  far  up  as  his  neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads, 
were  discharged  upon  his  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about 
him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  cut  off  his  ears ;  when  the 
throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I  saw  the  blood  running  firom  both 
sides  of  his  head  in  consequence  thereof. 

"  The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which 
the  Colonel  was  tied ;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt 
quite  through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining  about 
nx  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by  turns  would  take  up, 
individually,  one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  apply  it  to 
his  naked  body,  already  burnt  black  with  the  powder.  These  tor- 
mentors presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him  with  the  burn- 
ing faggots  and  poles.  Some  of  the  squaw  s  took  broad  boards 
upon  which  they  would  carry  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot 
embers  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  m  a  short  time  he  had  nothing 
but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he  called  to  Simon 
Girty  and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him ;  but  Girty  making  no 
answer,  he  called  to  him  again.  Girty,  then,  by  vray  of  derision, 
told  the  Colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to 
an  Indian  who  was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  his 
gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the  horrid  scene. 

"  Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death. 
He  said,  however,  I  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at 
the  Shawanese  towns.  He  swore  by  G^— d  I  need  not  expect  to 
escape  death,  but  should  suffer  it  in  all  its  enormities. 

"  He  then  observed  that  some  prisoners  had  ^ven  him  to  under- 
stand,  that,  if  our  people  had  him  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  for 
his  part,  he  said,  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  desired  to  know  my 
opinion  of  the  matter,  but,  being  at  the  time  in  great  anguish  and 
distress  for  the  torments  the  Colonel  was  suffering  before  my  eyes, 
as  well  as  the  expectation  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  in  two  days, 
I  made  little  or  no  answer.    He  expressed  a  great  deal  of  ill-will 
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for  Colonel  Gibson,  and  said  he  was  one  of  his  greatest  enemies, 
and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  all  which  I  paid  very  little 
attention* 

'^  Colonel  Crawford,  at  this  period  of  his  suffering,  hesought  the 
Almighty  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his 
torments  with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all  the 
extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours 
longer,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted, 
he  lay  down  on  his  belly ;  they  then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly 
threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling  me,  "  that  was  my  great  cap* 
tain."  An  old  squaw,  (whose  appearance  every  way  answered  the 
ideas  people  entertain  of  the  Devil,)  got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of 
coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his  back  and  head,  after  he  had 
been  scalped ;  he  then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and  began  to 
walk  round  the  post;  they  next  put  a  burning  stick  to  him  as  usual, 
but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than  before. 

^^  The  Indmn  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  away 
to  Captain  Pipe's  house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  the  Colonel's  execution.  I  was  bound  all  night,  and  thus 
prevented  from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Ifext 
morning,  being  June  12th,  the  Indian  untied  me,  painted  me  black, 
and  we  set  off  for  the  ghawgnese  towns,  which  he  told  me  was  some- 
what less  than  forty  miles  distant  from  that  place.  We  soon  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  in 
our  way ;  I  saw  his  bones  lying  amongst  the  remains  of  the  fire, 
almost  burnt  to  ashes ;  I  suppose  after  he  was  dead  they  laid  his 
body  on  the  fire.  The  !|^diftn  told  me  that  was  my  big  Captain, 
and  gave  the  scalp  halloo." 

During  the  year  1782,  the  war  was  waged  on  both  sides  with 
the  greatest  animosity  and  the  most  relentless  severity.  In  May, 
a  party  of  twenty-five  Indians  appeared  before  Estill's  station,  on 
Kentucky  river,  killed  one  man,  wounded  another,  and  destroyed 
all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood.  On  their  retreat.  Captain  Estill 
pursued  them  with  a  company  of  twenty-five  men,  and  overtook 
them  on  Hinkston's  fork  of  Licking,  about  two  miles  below  the 
Little  Mountain.  The  Indians  were  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  the 
whites  on  the  other,  both  sheltered  by  trees ;  the  numbers,  position 
and  bravery  of  both  parties  were  equal.  It  was  impossible  for  either 
to  retreat  or  advance  without  equal  danger.  The  equal  contest 
lasted  for  an  hour,  and  one-fourth  of  each  party  were  killed  and 
several  wounded,  without  giving  any  advantage  to  either.    Estill 
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saw  that  it  waa  impoBsible  to  dislodge  the  Indians  by  an  attack  in 
front)  and  equally  impossible  to  maintain  his  position  or  to  retreat; 
and  accordingly  he  ordered  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  to 
cross  the  creek  above,  and  attack  the  Indians  in  flank.  The  chief 
detected  at  once  the  maneuver,  and  immediately  with  his  men 
crossed  the  creek,  and  fell  upon  the  whites,  weakened  by  this 
division,  with  the  tomahawk;  killed  Estill,  and  eight  of  his  men, 
and  drove  back  the  remainder.  Miller  never  executed  his  order, 
but  with  his  men  fled  precipitately,  and  left  the  survivors  to  escape 
as  they  best  could  from  the  savages. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Estill,  produced  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  settlers  of  Kentucky.  His  popularity  and  his  bravery 
had  endeared  him  to  them,  and  his  loss  under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  event,  aroused  the  Eentuckians 
to  deeper  hostility  against  the  savages. 

I^or  did  the  red  men,  on  their  part,  show  any  signs  of  losing 
their  animosity.  Elliot,  McKee  and  Girty  urged  them  on,  with  a 
fury  that  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Again  the  woods  teemed 
with  savages,  and  no  one  was  safe  from  attack  beyond  the  walls  of 
a  station.  The  influence  of  the  British,  and  the  constilnt  pressure 
of  the  Long  Knives  upon  the  red  men,  had  produced  a  union  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  north-west,  who  seemed  to  be  gathering 
again  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  frontier  settlements,  and  had 
they  been  led  by  a  Philip,  a  Pontiac,  or  a  Tecumthe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  injury  they  might  have  inflicted. 

0 

August  was  half  gone,  before  the  anticipated  storm  burst  upon 
the  pioneers  in  its  full  force,  when,  upon  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
that  month,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  five  or  six  hundred  in 
number,  gathered  silently  around  Bryant's  station,  a  post  on  the  bank 
of  the  Elkhorn,  about  five  miles  from  Lexington.  Thegarrison  of  this 
post  had  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  of  the  defeat  of  a  party 
of  whites  not  fax  distant,  and  during  that  night  were  busy  in 
preparations  to  march,  with  day-break,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbors.  All  night  long  their  preparations  continued,  and  what 
little  sound  the  savages  made  as  they  approached,  was  unheard 
amid  the  comparative  tumult  within. 

In  the  morning  the  woodsmen  rose  from  their  brief  slumbers, 
took  their  arms,  and  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their  gates  to 
march,  when  the  crack  of  rifles;  mingled  with  yells  and  howls,  told 
them,  in  an  instant,  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  captivity  or 
death.    Boshing  to  the  loop-holes  and  cranniesi  they  saw  about  a 
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hundred  red  men,'  firing  and  gesticulating  in  fall  view  of  the  fort 
The  young  men,  full  of  rage  at  Estiirs  defeat,  wished  instantly  to 
rush  forth  upon  the  attackers,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Indians  so  peculiar,  that  the  older  heads  at  once 
suspected  a  trick,  and  looked  anxiously  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  where  they  judged  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  proba- 
bly concealed.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The  savages  were  led 
by  Simon  Girty.  This  white  savage  had  proposed,  by  an  attack 
upon  one  side  of  the  station  with  a  small  part  of  his  force,  to  draw 
out  the  garrison,  and  then  intended,  with  the  main  body,  to  fall 
upon  the  other  side,  and  secure  the  fort;  but  his  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  over-acting  of  his  red  allies,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  oppo* 
nents.  The  garrison,  however,  had  still  a  great  difficulty  to 
encounter;  the  fort  was  not  supplied  with  water,  and  the  spring 
was  at  some  distance,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  thicket 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  main  force  of  the  Indians  lay  con- 
cealed. The  danger  of  going  or  sending  for  water  was  plain,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  it  was  equally  so ;  and  how  it  could 
be  procured,  was  a  difficult  question. 

At  length  a  plan,  equally  sagacious  and  bold,  was  hit  upon,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  as  great  an  exertion  of  womanly  presence 
of  mind,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  found  on  record.  K  the  savages  were, 
as  was  supposed,  concealed  near  the  spring,  it  was  believed  they 
would  not  show  themselves  until  they  had  reason  to  believe  their 
trick  had  succeeded,  and  the  garrison  had  left  the  fort  on  the  other 
side.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  all  the  females  to  go  with 
their  buckets  to  the  spring,  fill  them,  and  return  to  the  fort,  before 
any  sally  was  made  against  the  attacking  party. 

The  danger  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  this  must  be  done,  or  all 
perish ;  and  that  if  they  were  steady,  the  Indians  would  not  molest 
them ;  and  to  the  honor  of  their  sex  be  it  said,  they  went  forth  in 
a  body,  and  directly  under  five  hundred  rifles,  filled  their  buckets, 
and  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  suggest  to  the  quick- 
sighted  savages  that  their  presence  in  the  thicket  was  suspected. 

This  done,  a  small  number  of  the  garrison  were  sent  forth  against 
the  attackers,  with  orders  to  multiply  their  numbers  to  the  ear  by 
constant  firing,  while  the  main  body  of  the  whites  took  their 
places  to  repel  the  anticipated  rush  of  those  in  concealment.  The 
plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  whole  body  of  fndians  rushed  from 
their  ambuscade  as  they  heard  the  firing  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fort,  and  were  received  by  a  fitir,  well-directed  discharge  of  all 
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the  rifleB  left  within  the  station.  Astonished  and  horror-stricken, 
the  assailants  tnmed  to  the  forest  airain  as  qnickly  as  they  had  left 
it,  hariog  let  m«>y  of  U..i, -um^. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  Indians  was 
ascertained,  and  before  their  nnmbers  were  suspected,  two  messen- 
gers had  broken  through  their  line,  bearing  to  Lexington  tidings  of 
the  seige  of  Bryant's  station,  and  asking  succors.  These  succors  came 
about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  sixteen  men  being  mounted,  and  thirty 
or  more  on  foot*  The  savages  expected  their  arrival,  and  prepared 
to  destroy  them,  but  the  horsemen,  by  rapid  riding,  and  enveloped 
in  dust,  reached  the  fort  unharmed,  and  of  the  footmen,  after  an 
hour's  hard  fighting,  only  two  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  The 
Indian's  courage  rarely  supports  him  through  long-continued  exer- 
tion; and  Girty  found  his  men  so  far  disheartened  by  their 
fikilures — that  of  the  morning  in  the  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  and 
that  in  the  afternoon  to  destroy  the  troops  from  Lexington — ^that 
before  night  they  talked  of  abandoning  the  seige. 

This  their  leader  was  very  unwilling  to  do ;  and  thinking  he 
might  frighten  the  garrison  into  surrender,  he  managed  to  get 
within  speaking  distance,  and  there,  from  behind  a  large  stump, 
commenced  a  parley.  He  told  the  white  men  who  he  was,  assured 
them  of  his  great  desire  that  they  should  not  suffer,  and  informing 
them  that  he  looked  hourly  for  reinforcements  with  cannon,  against 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  hold  out,  begged  them  to  surrender 
at  once ;  if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt,  but  if  they  waited 
till  the  cannon  came  up,  he  feared  they  would  all  fall  victims.  The 
garrison  looked  at  one  another  with  uncertainty  and  fear ;  against 
cannon  they  could  do  nothing,  and  cannon  had  been  used  in  1780. 
Seeing  the  effect  of  Girty's  speech,  and  disbelieving  every  word  of 
it,  a  young  man  named  Reynolds,  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer 
the  renegade. 

"  You  need  not  be  so  particular,"  he  cried, "  to  tell  us  your  name ; 
we  know  your  name  and  you  too.  I've  had  a  villainous,  untrust- 
worthy cur-dog,  this  long  while,  named  Simon  Girty,  in  compli- 
ment to  you;  he's  so  like  you — -just  as  ugly  and  just  as  wicked. 
As  to  the  cannon,  let  them  come  on ;  the  country's  roused,  and 
the  scalps  of  your  red  cut-throats,  and  your  own  too,  will  be  drying 
on  our  cabins  in  twenty-four  hours.  And  if  by  any  chance,  you  or 
your  allies  do  get  into  the  fort,  we've  a  big  store  of  rods  laid  in  on 
purpose  to  scourge  you  out  again." 

The  method  taken  by  Reynolds  was  much  more  effectual  than 
any  argument  with  his  comrades  would  have  been,  and  Girty  bad 
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to  return  to  the  Indian  council-fire  unsuccesafaL  But  he  and  the 
chiefs  well  knew  that  though  their  reinforcements  and  cannon 
were  all  imaginary,  the  expected  aid  of  the  whites  was  not.  Boone, 
Todd  and  Logan  would  soon  be  upon  them;  the  ablest  and  boldest 
of  the  pioneers  would  cut  them  off  from  a  retreat  to  the  Ohio,  and 
their  destruction  would  be  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
now  began  to  retire,  and  were  pursued,  as  they  surely  would  be, 
they  could  choose  their  own  ground,  and  always  fight  with  their 
way  home  clear  behind  them.  All  night  they  lay  still,  their  fires 
burning,  but  when  day  broke,  the  whole  body  of  savages  was 
gone. 

By  noon  of  the  18th  of  August,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  had  gathered  at  Bryant's  station,  among  them  were  Boone 
and  his  son.  Afler  counting  the  fires,  and  noticing  other  signs, 
they  determined  on  immediate  pursuit,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Logan  and  his  party ;  accordingly,  on  the  18th, 
the  whole  body  set  forward  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Todd.  The  trail  of  the  savages  was  as  plain  as  could  be  wished ; 
indeed,  to  Boone  and  the  more  reflecting,  it  was  clear  that  the 
retiring  army  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  so,  and  the  sagacious 
woodsmen  at  once  concluded  that  a  surprise  at  some  point  was 
intended,  and  that  point  Boone  was  confident  was  the  Lower  Blue 
Licks,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  eminently  favored  such  a 
plan.  With  great  caution  the  little  army  proceeded  until,  upon 
the  following  day,  they  reached  the  Licking  river,  at  the  point 
designated  by  Boone  as  the  one  where  an  attack  might  be  expected ; 
and  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  opposite  bank,  they  discovered 
upon  its  bare  ridge  a  few  Indians,  who  gazed  at  them  a  moment 
and  then  passed  into  the  ravine  beyond. 

The  hills  about  the  Blue  Licks  are  even  now  almost  wholly  with- 
out wood,  and  the  scattered  cedars  which  at  present  lend  them 
some  green,  did  not  exist  in  1782.  Ascending  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  above  the  spring,  a  point  is  reached  where  two  ravines,  thickly 
wooded,  run  down  from  the  bare  ground  to  the  right  and  lei%, 
affording  a  place  of  concealment  for  a  very  large  body  of  men,  who 
could  thence  attack  on  front  and  flank  and  rear,  any  who  were 
pursuing  the  main  trace  along  the  higher  ground ;  in  these  ravines 
Boone,  who  was  looked  to  by  the  commanders  for  counsel,  said 
that  the  Indians  were  probably  hidden.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  they  should  send  a  part  of  their  men  to  cross  the  Licking  fur- 
ther up,  and  fall  upon  the  JEnd^ns  in  the  rear,  while  the  remaining 
troops  attacked  them  in  front 
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While  Boone's  plan  was  nnder  discussion  by  the  officers  of  the 
piirsuing  party,  "Major  Hugh  McQary,"  according  to  the  common 
account,  "broke  from  th6  council,  and  called  upon  the  troops  who 
were  hot  cowards  to  follow  him,  and  thus  collecting  a  band,  went 
without  ordei*,  and  against  his  orders,  into  the  action,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  act  a  general  pursuit  of  officers  and  men  took  place, 
more  to  save  the  desperate  men  that  followed  McGary,  and  from  the 
dread  of  being  called  cowards,  thai!  from  a  hope  of  a  successful 
fight  with  the  Indians." 

tJol.  Boone,  in  k  letter  to  the  Governor  of  "Virginia,  dated  August 
30th,  1782,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  action. 
"We  formed  our  columns  in  one  single  line,  and  marched  up  in 
their  front  within  about  forty  yards  before  there  was  gun  fired. 
Colonel  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on  the  left.  Major 
McGaty  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  the  advance  party  in  the 
£(*ont.  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  bring  on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on 
both  sides,  tod  extended  back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the 
enemy  was  so  strong  that  they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at 
the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy  got  iti  our  rear,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our  men  and 
twelve  wounded." 

Elsewhere  he  says:  "The  savages  observing  usj  gave  way,  and 
^e,  being  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  passed  the  river.  When  th6 
6nemy  saw  our  proceedings,  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in 
filituation,  they  formed  the  line  of  battle,  from  one  bend  of  Licking 
to  the  other,  about  a  mile  from  the  Blue  Licks.  An  exceedingly 
fierce  battle  immediately  began,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
^e,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  sixty-seven  men,  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners." 

Governor  Morehead,  however,  has  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses,  some  particulars,  which,  if  correct,  will  reconcile  the 
6btnmon  story  with  Boone's  statement.    He  says : 

"Scarcely  had  Boone  submitted  his  opinions,  when  Major 
McGary  *  raised  the  war-whoop,'  and  spurring  his  horse  into  the 
Hver,  called  vehemently  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow 
Xtm,  ifad  %e  would  show  them  the  enemy.  Presently  the  army  tras 
ih  tnotion.  The  greater  part  buffered  themselve^  to  be  led  by 
ttc^Gary— the  feinainder,  perhaps  &  third  of  the  ^hol'e  number, 
lingered  a  while  with  Todd  and  Boone  in  council.  All  at  length 
passed  over,  and  at  Boone's  suggestion,  the  commanding  officer 
ordered  another  halt. 
26 
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"  The  pioneer  tiien  proposed  a  second  time  that  the  army  should 
remain  where  it  was,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  recon- 
noiter  the  suspected  region.  So  reasonable  a  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  two  bold  and  experienced  men  were  selected  to  proceed 
from  the  Lick  along  the  Buffalo,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
ravines,  where  the  road  branched  off  in  different  directions.  They 
were  instructed  to  examine  the  country  with  the  utmost  care  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  especially  the  spot  where  it  passed  between 
the  ravines,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  to  repair 
in  haste  to  the  army.  The  spies  discharged  the  dangerous  and 
and  responsible  task.  They  crossed  over  the  ridge — proceeded  tp 
the  place  designated  beyond  it,  and  returned  in  safety,  without 
having  made  any  discovery.  No  trace  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen. 
The  little  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  now  marched 
forward — Colonel  Trigg  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing,  Boone 
of  the  left,  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  with  the  party 
in  front."* 

After  this  disastrous  defeat,  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befell 
Kentucky,  those  who  escaped,  on  foot,  plunged  into  the  thickets, 
and  made  their  way  to  Bryant's  station,  thirty-six  miles  distant^ 
and  the  nearest  place  of  shelter. 

Colonel  Logan,  and  his  party,  were  met  by  the  fugitives,  within 
six  miles  of  the  station,  to  which  he  returned  until  the  most  of  them 
had  arrived.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  who  went 
out  to  the  battle,  about  one-third  were  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and 
seven  carried  off  prisoners,  who  were  put  to  the  torture  when  they 
reached  the  Jndian  towns. 

In  this  short,  but  severe  action,  Todd,  Trigg,  Harlan,  and  Boone'a 
son,  all  fell.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Kentucky.  The  feelings  and 
fears  of  the  Fayette  county  settlers  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from  Boone's  letter  to  Virginia:  when  he  felt 
anxiety,  what  must  they  have  suffered ! 

"By  the  signs,  we  thought  the  Indians  had  exceeded  four 
hundred ;  while  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  this  county  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  these  factS) 
your  Excellency  may  form  an  idea  of  our  situation.  I  know  that 
your  own  circumstances  are  critical,  but  are  we  to  be  wholly 
forgotten  7  I  hope  not.  I  trust  about  five  hundred  men  may  be 
sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.    K  these  shall  be  stationed  as 


*  Morehead's  Address. 
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onr  county  lieatenants  shall  deem  necessary,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  our  part  of  the  country;  but  if  they  are  placed  under  the 
direction  of  General  Clark,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
our  settlement.  The  Falls  lie  one  hundred  miles  west  of  us,  and 
the  Indians  north-east;  while  our  men  are  frequently  called  to 
protect  them.  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  country  all 
that  I  could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  myself  to  risk  our 
lives  here  under  such  extraordinary  hazards.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  county  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians 
bringing  another  campaign  into  our  country  this  fall.  If  this 
should  be  the  case",  it  will  break  up  these  settlements." 

In  regard  to  this  expedition,  the  following  statement  is  made  by 
an  individual  who  was  in  the  party  of  the  enemy,  and  who  after- 
ward emigrated  from  Canada^  and  settled  in  the  Miami  valley : 

"In  the  summer  of  1782,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit 
ordered  Major  Caldwell  to  take  Simon  Qirty,  a  few  traders,  a 
company  of  provincial  militia,  together  with  whatever  Indians 
could  be  collected  at  Detroit,  and  by  the  way  and  with  these  forces, 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  settlements  the  rebels  were  making  south 
of  the  Ohio.  Caldwell  collected  his  men,  was  joined  by  a  party 
of  Indians  at  Detroit,  and  by  other  parties  on  the  Maumee,  on  the 
Great  Miami,  and  from  other  points  along  the  line  of  march. 
When  he  reached  the  Ohio,  his  forces,  thus  increased,  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred  men.  It  was  Caldwell's  intention  to  attack 
the  station  at  Beargrass  (Louisville,)  first;  but  receiving  information 
that  Clark  was  there,  and  that  the  place  was  supplied  with  cannon, 
he  changed  his  plan,  and  led  his  forces  up  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
thence  to  Bryant's  station.  Before  they  arrived  there  they  were 
discovered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  well  fortified,  that  a  siege 
of  two  days  and  a  half  made  no  impression  upon  them,  and  ^gave 
no  hope  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  Caldwell  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  station,  and  fell  back  as  far  as  the  Blue  Licks,  where  game  was 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  support  them,  until  he 
could  find  some  other  and  weaker  point  of  attack.  At  first  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  alarm  the  buffaloes,  by  encamping  too 
near  the  Licks ;  but  Caldwell,  a  vigilant  and  efficient  commander, 
suspecting  the  Kentuckians  were  in  pursuit,  over-ruled  their 
objection,  and  selected  a  position  near  the  Licks  most  favorable 
for  defense.  They  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  their  new 
location,  before  the  Long  Knives  came.  They  were  supposed  to 
number  about  two  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  fought  on  horse- 
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back^  and  appeared  to  have  several  commanders.  All  di  them, 
who  were  fairly  brought  into  action,  fought  desperately ;  but  it 
seemed  that  they  were  more  blind  than  brave.  For,  in  a  battle  of 
one  hour  only,  their  loss  was  sixty-five  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
Of  these  several  were  carried  bif  by  their  companions,  and  the 
remainder  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Many  more  of  thS 
Kentuckians  must  have  fallen,  had  the  Indians  continued  to  fight^ 
instead  of  scrambling  after  spoils,  and  even  fighting  among  theni- 
selves  for  choice  rifles,  which  were  found  near  the  dedd,  iaihd,  iii 
some  instances,  wounded  men.  Immediately  after  the  bkttle,  a^ 
provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  the  savages  unwilling  to  remain 
embodied,  and  even  hard  to  control  under  any  circuinstances, 
Major  Caldwell  retired  with  his  troops  to  Canada,  and  the  Indians, 
after  crossing  the  Ohio,  separated,  and  retariied  to  their  homes." 

"  Several  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Bliie  Licks,  a  gentleman  of 
Kentucky  fell  in   company  with  M'Gary,  at  one  of  the  circuit 
courts.    M'Gary  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  immediate  cause 
6f  that  defeat,  and  assigned  his  reasons  with  great  heat  for  iirging 
on  the  battle.    He  said,  ihat  in  the  hurried  council  that  was  held 
at  Bryant' S3  on  the  18th  o^  the  month,  he  had  strenuously  urged 
To3d  and  Trigg  to  halt  for  tweutv-tbur  nours,  assuring  them  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Logan,  they  would  be  able  to  follow  tlie  Indians  eveii 
to  Chill icothe,  if  necessary ;  and  that  their  numbers  then  were  too 
weak  to  encounter  them  alone.  He  offered  to  pledge  his  head  thai  the 
Indians  woiild  not  return  with  such  precipitation  as  was  sujpposed, 
but  would  afford  ample  time  to  collect  niore  force,  and  give  theni 
battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.  He  added  that  Col.  Todd  scouted 
his  arguments,  and  declared  that  it*  a  single  day  was  lost,  the  In- 
dians would  never  be  overtaken,  but  would  cross  the  Ohio  an<i 
disperse ;  that  how  was  the  time  to  strike  them  while  they  were  in 
a  body;  that  to  talk  of  their  numbers  was  non:-4Bnse — the  more  tne 
merrier;  that  for  his  part  he  was  determined  to  pursue  wittlout  a 
moment's  delay,  and  did  not  doubt  that  there  were  brave  ineh 
enough  oh  the  ground  to  enable  him  to  attack  them  witk  efifeci 

"  il'Qary  declared  he  felt  ilomewhat  nettled  at  ihe  manner  lu 
which  his  advice  had  been  received ;  ihat  he  thought  Todd  aiid 
Trigg  jealous  of  Logan,  wiio,  as  senior  colonel,  would  be  entilled 
^o  the  command  on  his  al*rival;  anid  thait  they,  in  their  ea^erhes^  io 
have  the  honor  of  the  victory  to.  theihseiviBS,  were  raslbly  itrpwitog 
themselves  into  a  condition  whicli'  would  endanger  the  saMy  ^ 
ttie  country.  *  However,  sir,'  said  he,  *  when  I  saw  ite  gentlemen 
80  keen  tor  a  £ght,  1  gave  way  auGl  joined  in  \1ie  piirsuii  as  wit- 
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|inglj  1^  f|ny,  but  when  we  came  ip  Bight  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
gentlemen  began  to  talk  of  *  numbers/  *  position,'  'Logan,' and 
^waiting,'  I  burst  into  a  passion,  cursed  them  for  a  set  of  cowards, 
who  would  not  be  wise  till  they  were  scared  into  it,  and  swore  that 
pince  they  had  come  so  far  for  a  fight,  they  should  fight,  or  I  would 
disgrace  them  foreve^.  That  when  I  spoke  of  waiting  for  Logan 
on  the  day  before,  they  had  scouted  the  idea,  and  hinted  some- 
thing about  *  courage,'  that  now  it  would  be  shown  who  had  cour- 
age or  who  were  cowards^  that  could  talk  big  when  the  ^nemy  were 
at  a  distance,  but  turned  pale  when  the  danger  was  near.  I  then 
dashed  into  the  river,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to 
follow."* 

The  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  aroused  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
the  determination  of  inflicting  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Indians ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  people.  General  Clark,  who  possessed 
their  entire  confidence,  took  conamand  of  a  mounted  expedition 
against  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Miami  river.  The  brigade  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  one  under  Col.  Logan,  to  rendezvous  at 
Bryant's  station ;  the  other  under  Col.  Floyd,  to  rendezvous  at  the 
falls.  Tbey  were  united  at  the  Licking,  and  from  thence  Clark, 
with  a  force  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  marched  rapidly  up 
the  Miami  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  before  the  Indians  discov- 
ered their  approach. 

""We  surprised,"  says  Clarke,  "the  principal  P^h^^M^^^  town  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November.f  Immediately  detaching 
strong  parties  to  different  quarters,  in  a  few  hours  two-thirds  of  the 
town  Vas  laid  in  ashes,  s^nA  every  thing  they  were  possessed  of  de- 
stroyed, except  suc|i  articles  as  might  be  usefql  to  the  troops.  The 
enemy  had  no  time  to  secret^  any  part  of  their  property  which  was 
in  the  town.  The  Britisli  tracing  poet  J  at  the  head  of  the  Miami, 
and  carrying  place  to  tte  waters  of 'the  lake,  shared  the  same  fate, 
at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  one  hun4red  and  fifty  horse,  commanded 
lj)y  Col.  Benjamin  Logan.  The  property  destroyed  was  of  great 
amount,  and  the  quantity  of  {provisions  burned  surpassed  all  idea 
yre  had  of  the  Indian  stores.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ten  scalps, 


*  Life  of  Boone. 

t  There  is  some  aacerialnty  in  the  date  of  this  ezpeditioa.     Other  autUorities  usaally 
represent  it  as  haTing  taken  place  in  September. 

t  Supposed  \o  haye  been  the  trading  post  knew n  as  Loramie's  store,  on  Loramie's  creek 
Shelby  county.  Ohio. 
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06ven  prisoners,  and  two  whites  retaken ;  ours  was  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.  After  lying  part  of  four  days  at  their  towns,  and 
finding  all  attempts  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement 
fruitless,  we  retired,  as  the  season  was  advancing,  and  the  weather 
threatening.  We  might  probably  have  got  many  more  scalps  and 
prisoners,  could  we  have  known  in  time  whether  we  were  discov- 
ered or  not  We  took  for  granted  that  we  were  not,  until  getting 
within^three  miles,  some  circumstances  happened  which  caused 
me  to  think  otherwise.  Col.  .John  Floyd  was  then  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  three  hundred  men,  to  bring  on  an  action  or  attack  the 
town,  while  Major  Wells,  with  a  party  of  horse,  had  previously 
been  detached  by  a  different  route,  as  a  party  of  observation.  Al- 
though Col.  Floyd's  motions  were  so  quick  as  to  get  to  the  town 
but  a  few  minutes  later  than  those  who  discovered  his  approach, 
the  inhabitants  had  sufficient  notice  to  effect  their  eecape  to  the 
woods,  by  the  alarm  cry  which  was  given  on  the  first  discovery. 
This  was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  repeated  by  all  that  heard 
it,  consequently  our  parties  only  fell  in  wifli  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 
This  expedition,  though  attended  with  little  loss,  practically 
closed  the  Indian  wars  in  the  West.  The  principal  resources  of  the 
savages  were  cut  off.  Their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  the  white  settlements  could  not  be  broken  up.  No 
formidable  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  afterward  attempted.  The 
incursions  of  scalping  parties  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and  the 
people  began  to  feel  some  security  in  their  homes. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  greatly  during  the  same 
year,  from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  the  summer,  an  expe- 
dition of  three  hundred  British  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  Indians, 
was  sent  from  Canada  to  attack  Fort  Pitt.  The  detachment  pro- 
ceeded to  Lake  Chatauque,  and  had  actually  embarked  in  canoes 
to  descend  the  Allegheny,  when  information  of  the  strength  and 
repairs  of  that  post  was  received,  through  their  spies ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  British  returned 
to  Canada.  Detached  parties  of  the  Indians  were  sent  out,  how- 
ever, to  harass  the  settlements  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  these,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Sene^a^  chief, 
Guyasutha,  attacked  and  burned  Hannastown,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Westmoreland  county.  A  detailed  account  of  that  inroad  is 
furnished  in  the  Greensburg  Argus,  of  1886 : 

"  About  three  miles  from  Greensburg,  on  the  old  road  to  New 
Alexandria,  there  stand  two  modern-built  log  tenements,  to  one  of 
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which  a  sign-post  and  a  sign  is  appended,  giving  due  notice  that 
at  the  Seven  YeUoio  Stars^  the  wayfarer  may  partake  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  Between  the  tavern  and  the  Indian  gallows- 
hill  on  the  west,  once  stood  Hannastown,  the  first  place  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  where  justice  was  dispensed,  according  to 
the  legal  forms,  by  the  white  man.  The  county  of  Westmoreland 
was  established  by  the  provincial  legislature  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1778,  and  the  courts  directed  to  be  held  at  Hannastown. 
It  consisted  of  about  t];iirty  habitations,  some  of  them  cabins,  but 
most  of  them  aspiring  to  the  name  of  houses,  having  two  stories, 
of  hewed  logs.  There  was  a  wooden  court-house,  and  a  jail  of  the 
like  construction.  A  fort,  stockaded  with  logs,  completed  the  civil 
and  military  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  first  prothonotary 
and  clerk  of  the  courts  was  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  afterward  gene- 
ral in  the  revolutionary  army.  Robert  Hanna,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
presiding  justice  in  the  courts;  and  the  firet  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  held  in  April,  1773.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  afterward 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  supreme  bench,  brought  quarterly,  from 
the  east,  the  most  abstruse  learning  of  the  profession,  to  puzzle  the 
backwoods  lawyers ;  audit  was  here  that  Hugh  Henry  Brecken- 
ridge,  afterward  also  a  judge  on  the  supreme  bench,  made  his 
debut,  in  the  profession  which  he  afterward  illustrated  and  adorned 
by  his  genius  and  learning.  The  road  first  opened  to  Fort  Pitt,  by 
•General  Forbes  and  his  army,  passed  through  the  town.  The 
periodical  return  of  the  court  brought  together  a  hardy,  adven- 
turous, frank,  and  open-hearted  set  of  men  from  the  Redstone,  the 
Georges  creek,  the  Youghiogheny,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Cat- 
fish settlements,  as  well  as  from  the  region,  still;  in  its  cir- 
cumscribed limits,  called  *  Old  Westmoreland.'  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  on  such  occasions  there  was  many  an  uproarious 
merry-making.  Such  men,  when  they  occasionally  met  at  courts, 
niet  joyously.  But  the  plough  has  long  since  gone  over  the  place 
of  merry-making ;  and  no  log  or  mound  of  earth  remains  to  tell 
where  justice  had  her  scales. 

"  On  the  18th  of  July,  1782,  a  party  of  the  townsfolk  went  to 
O'Conner's  fields,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  village,  to 
cut  the  harvest  of  Michael  Hufihagle.  The  summer  of  1782  was  a 
sorrowful  one  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  The  blood  of  many  a 
family  had  sprinkled  their  own  fields.  The  frontier  north-west  of 
the  town  yvBA  almost  deserted ;  the  inhabitants  had  fled  for  safety 
and  repose  toward  the  Sewickley  settlement.  At  this  very  time 
there  were  a  number  of  families  at  Miller's  station,  about  two 
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mileQ  south  of  the  town.  There  was,  therefor^,  little  imp^iment 
to  the  .Indians,  either  by  way  of  resistance,  or  even  of  giving  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  When  the  reapers  had  cut  down  one  field, 
one  of  the  number  who  had  crossed  to  the  side  next  to  the  woods, 
returned  in  great  alarm,  and  reported  that  he  had  s^en  a  number 
of  Indians  approaching.  The  whole  reaping  party  i^n  for  th? 
town,  each  one  intent  upon  his  own  safety.  The  scene  which  then 
presented  itself  may  more  readily  be  conceived  than  described. 
Fathers  seeking  for  their  wives  apd  children,  and  children  calling 
upon  their  parents  and  friends,  and  all  hurrying  in  a  state  of  con- 
Qtemation  to  the  fort.  Some  criminals  vfer^  confined  in  jail,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open.  After  some  time  it  wa9  pro'- 
posed  that  some  person  should  ^econnoiter,  and  relieve  them  from 
uncertainty.  Pour  young  men,  D.avid  Shaw,  Janxes  Brison,  and 
two  others,  with  their  rifles,  started  on  foot  throug]pL  the  highlands, 
between  that  and  Crabtree  creek,  pursuing  a  direct  course  toward 

O' Conner's  fields;  whilst  Capt.  J ,  who  happened  to  be  in  thp 

town,  pursued  a  more  circuitous  route  on  horseback. 

"The  captain  was  the  firajt  to  arrive  at  the  fields,  and  his  eye 
was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  the  whole  force  of  the  savages  was  there 
mustered.  He  turned  his  horse  to  fly,  but  was  observed  and 
pursued.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  he  pet  the 
four  on  foot — ^told  them  to  fly  for  their  lives — ^that  the  savages 
were  coming  in  great  force— that  he  would  take  a  circuitous  route 
and  alarm  the  settlements.  He  went  to  Love's,  where  Frederick 
Beaver  now  lives,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  town, 
and  assisted  the  family  to  fly,  taking  Mrs.  Love  on  the  hors^ 
behind  him.  The  four  made  all  speed  for  the  town,  but  the  fore- 
most Indians  obtained  sight  of  them,  and  g^ve  them  hot  pursuit. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Crabtree  creek,  they  could  hesj^ 
the  distinct  footfalls  of  their  pursuers,  and  see  the  sunbeams  glis- 
tening through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  upon  their  naked  skins. 
When,  however,  they  got  into  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  that  led  up 
from  the  creek  to  the  town,  they  felt  almost  secure.  The  Indiangj, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  previous  alarm  given  to  the  town,  and 
supposed  that  they  would  take  it  by  surprise,  did  not  fire,  lest  th^t 
might  give  notice  of  their  approach;  this  saved  the  lives  of  David 
Shaw  and  his  companions.  When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hil^ 
the  strong  instinct  of  nature  impelled  Shaw  to  go  flrst  into  the 
town,  and  see  whether  his  kindred  had  gone  into  the  fort,  before 
he  entered  it  himself.  As  he  reached  his  father's  threshold  and 
saw  all  within  desolate,  he  turned  and  saw  the  savages,  with  their 
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tufts  of  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  brandished  tomahawks, 
^or  they  had  emerged  into  the  open  space  around  the  town,  and 
commenced  the  war-whoop.  He  resolved  to  make  one  of  them 
give  his  death  halloo,  and  raising  his  rifle  to  his  eye,  his  bullet 
whizzed  true,  for  the  stout  savage  at  whom  he  aimed  bounded  into 
the  air  and  fell  upon  his  face.  Then,  vnth  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
he  fled  to  the  fort,  which  he  entered  in  safety.  The  Indians  were 
exasperated  when  they  found  the  town  deserted,  and  after  pillaging 
the  houses,  ^hey  set  them  on  fire.  Although  a  considerable  part 
pf  the  town  was  within  rifle  range  of  the  fort,  the  whites  did  but 
little  execution,  being  more  intent  on  their  own  safety  than  solicit- 
ous about  destroying  the  enemy.  One  savage,  who  had  put  on  the 
i][iilitary  coat  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  paraded  himself  so  osten- 
tatiously that  he  was  shot  down.  Except  this  one,  and  the  one 
laid  low  by  Shaw,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  execution, 
^nt  some  hnman  bones  found  among  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  house^ 
yehere  they,  it  was  supposed,  burnt  those  ttat  yrere  killed.^  There 
>f  ere  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  rifles  in  the  fort ;  and  a 
company  having  marched  from  the  town  some  time  before,  in 
Lochry's  ill-fated  campaign,  many  of  the  most  eflicient  men  were 
absent;  not  more  than  t\yenty  or  twenty-five  remained.  A  maiden. 
Jennet  Shaw,  was  killed  in  the  fort;  a  child  having  run  opposite 
the  gate,  in  which  there  were  some  apertures  through  which  a 
bullet  from  the  Jndians  occasionally  whistled,  ,she  followed  it,  and 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  a  bullet  entered  her  bosom — she  thus 
fell  a  victim  to  h^r  kindness  of  heart.  The  savages,  with  their 
.Ijvild  yells  and  hideous  gesticulations,  exulted  as  the  flames  spread, 
and  looked  like  demoniacs  rejoicing  over  the  lost  hopes  of  mortals. 
"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marauders,  a  large  body  of  them 
was  observed  to  break  off,  by  what  seemed  concerted  signals,  jh^l^ 
march  toward  Miller's  station.  At  that  place  there  had  been  i^ 
lyedding  the  day  before.  Love  is  a  delicate  plant,  but  will  take 
-root  in  the  midst  of  perils  in  gentle  bosoms.  A  young  couple, 
fugitives  from  the  frontier,  fell  in  love  and  were  married.    Among 

those  who  visited  the  bridal  festivity,  were  Mrs.  H ,  and  her 

two  beautiful  daughters,  from  the  town.  John  Brownlee,  who 
then  owned  what  is  now  the  fine  farm  of  Frederick  J.  Cope,  andfhis 
lamily,  were  also  there.  This  individual  was  well  known  in  fron- 
tier forage  and  scouting  parties.  His  courage,  activity,  generosity, 
and  manly  form,  won  for  Jiim  among  his  associates,  as  they  wii;:^ 
everywhere,  confidence  and  attachment.  Many  of  the  Indians 
^ere  acquainted  with  his  character,  some  of  them  probably  ha4 
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seen  his  person.  There  were  in  addition  to  the  mansion,  a  nnmber 
of  cabins,  rudely  constructed,  in  which  those  families  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  resided.  The  station  was  generally 
called  Miller's  town.  The  bridal  party  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  principal  mansion,  without  the  least  shadow  of  approaching 
danger.  Some  men  were  mowing  in  the  meadow — ^people  in  the 
cabins  were  variously  occupied — when  suddenly  the  war-whoop, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  broke  upon  their  as* 
tonished  ears.  The  people  in  the  cabins  and  those  in  the  meadow, 
mostly  made  their  escape.  One  incident  always  excites  emotions 
in  my  bosom  when  I  have  heard  it  related.  Many  who  fled  took 
an  east  course,  over  the  long  steep  hills  which  ascend  toward - 
Peter  George's  farm.  One  man  was  carrying  his  child,  and  assist- 
ing his  mother  in  the  flight,  and  when  they  got  toward  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  mother  exclaimed  they  would  be  murdered,  that  the 
savages  were  gaining  space  upon  them.  The  son  and  father  put 
down  and  abandoned  his  child  that  he  might  more  effectually  assist 
his  mother.  Let  those  disposed  to  condemn,  keep  silence  until 
the  same  struggle  of  nature  takes  place  in  their  own  bosoms. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  savages  would  be  more  apt  to  spare  the 
innocence  of  infancy  than  the  weakness  of  age.  But  most  likely 
it  was  the  instinct  of  feeling,  and  even  a  brave  man  had  hardly 
time  to  think  under  such  circumstances.  At  all  events,  Providence 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  act,  for  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning, 
when  the  father  returned  to  tho  cabin,  he  found  his  little  innocent 
curled  upon  his  bed,  sound  asleep,  the  only  human  thing  left 
amidst  the  desolation.  Let  fathers  appreciate  his  feelings :  whether 
the  Indians  had  found  the  child  and  took  compassion  on  it,  and 
carried  it  back,  or  whether  the  little  creature  had  been  unobserved, 
and  when  it  became  tired  of  its  solitude,  had  v/andered  home 
through  brush  and  over  briers,  will  never  be  known.  The  latter 
supposition  would  seem  most  probable  from  being  found  in  its  own 
cabin  and  on  its  own  bed. 

"At  the  principal  mansion,  the  party  were  ibo  agitated  by  the 
cries  of  women  and  children,  mingling  with  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  that  all  were  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  that  moment 
sealed  their  fate.  One  young  man  of  powerful  frame  grasped 
a  child  near  him,  which  happened  to  be  Browolee's,  and  effec- 
ted his  escape.  He  was  pursued  by  three  or  four  savages.  But 
his  strength  enabled  him  to  gain  slightly  upon  his  followers, 
when  he  came  to  a  rye  field,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  copse, 
which  by  a  sudden  turn  intervened  between  him  and  them,  he  got 
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on  the  fence  and  leaped  far  into  the  rye,  where  he  lay  down  with 
the  child.  He  heard  the  qaick  tread  of  the  savages  as  they  passed, 
and  their  slower  steps  as  they  returned,  muttering  their  guttural 
disappointment.  That  man  lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  but  is 
now  no  more.  Brownlee  made  his  way  to  the  door,  having  seized 
a  rifle ;  he  saw,  however,  that  it  was  a  desperate  game,  but  made  a 
rush  at  some  Indians  who  were  entering  the  gate.  The  shrill  clear 
voice  of  his  wife,  exclaiming,  *  Jack,  will  you  leave  me?'  instantly 
recalled  him,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her  at  the  door,  yielding 
himself  a  willing  victim.  The  party  were  made  prisoners,  inclu- 
ding the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  several  of  the  family  of  Miller. 

At  this  point  of  time.  Captain  J ,  was  seen  coming  up  the 

lane  in  full  gallop.  The  Indians  were  certain  of  their  prey,  and 
the  prisoners  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness.  Fortunately  he 
noticed  the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed  in  time  to  save  himselfl 
Eagerly  bent  upon  giving  warning  to  the  people,  his  mind  was  so 
engrossed  with  that  idea,  that  he  did  not  see  the  enemy  until  he 
was  within  full  gun-shot.  When  he  did  see  them,  and  turned  to 
fly,  several  bullets  whistled  by  him,  one  of  which  cut  his  bridle 
rein,  but  he  escaped.  When  those  of  the  marauders  who  had 
pursued  the  fugitives  returned,  and  when  they  had  safely  secured 
their  prisoners  and  loaded  them  with  plunder,  they  commenced 
their  retreat. 

"  Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  maidens  as  they  were 
led  into  captivity.  Who  can  tell  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow  ? 
They  looked,  as  they  thought,  for  the  last  time  upon  the  dear 
fields  of  their  country,  and  of  civilized  life.  They  thought  of  their 
fathers,  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  and,  as  their  eyes  streamed 
with  tears,  the  cruelty  and  uncertainty  which  hung  over  their  fate 
as  prisoners  of  savages  overwhelmed  them  in  despair.  They  had 
proceeded  about  hult-ai-mile,  and  four  or  five  Indians  near  the 
group  of  prisoners  in  which  was  Brownlee,  were  observed  to  ex- 
change rapid  sentences  aiiiong  each  other  and  look  earnestly  at 
him.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  named  him ;  and,  whether  it  was 
from  that  circumstance  or  because  some  of  the  Jndians  had  recog- 
nized his  person,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  He 
stooped  slightly  to  adjust  his  child  on  his  back,  which  he  carried 
in  addition  to  the  luggage  which  they  bad  put  on  him ;  and,  as  he 
did  so,  one  of  the  In(|ians  who  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  him 
stepped  to  him  hastily  and  buried  a  tomahawk  in  his  head.  When 
he  fell,  the  child  was  quickly  dispatched  by  the  same  individuaL 
One  of  the  women  captives  screamed  at  this  butchery^  and  the 
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^ine  l^lopdj  instrument  and  ferocious  hand  immediately  ended  her 
agony  of  spirit.  God  temper^  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  Hq 
enabled  Mrs.  Brovvnlee  to  bear  that  scene  in  speechless  agony  of 
"^oe.  Their  bodies  were  found  the  next  day  by  the  settlers,  and  in- 
^rred  where  they  fell.  The  spot  is  marked  to  this  day  in  Mech- 
ling's  field.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fell,  the  marauders 
pet  again  on  the  plains  of  Hannastown.  Tliey  retired  into  the 
low  grounds  about  the  Crabtree  creek,  and  there  regaled  themselves 
on  what  they  had  stolen.  It  was  their  intention  to  attack  the  fort 
the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

"  At  nightfall  thirty  yeoman,  good  and  true,  had  assembled  at 
(J^orge'9  farm,  not  far  from  Miller's,  determined  to  give,  that  night, 
y^bat  succor  they  could  to  the  people  in  the  fort.  They  set  off  for 
the  town,  each  with  his  trusty  rifle,  some  on  horseback  and  some 
on  foot.  As  soon  aq  they  came  near  the  fort  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection  was  observed.  Experienced  woodsmen  soon 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  Crabtree  bottom,  and  that 
they  might  enter  the  fort.  Accordingly,  they  all  marched  to  the 
g^te,  and  were  most  joyfully  welcomed  by  those  within.  Afle^* 
some  consultation,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Indians 
i^tended  to  make  an  attack  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  there  were 
^ut  about  forty-five  rifles  in  the  fort,  and  about  fifty-five  or  sixty 
men,  the  contest  was  considered  extremely  doubtful,  considering 
the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  impress  the 
enemy  with  a  belief  that  large  reinforcements  were  arriving.  For 
t^iat  purpose  the  horses  were  mounted  by  active  men  and  brought 
full  trot  over  the  bridge  of  plank  that  was  across  the  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  stockading.  Th|s  was  frequently  repeated.  Two 
Q]d  drums  were  found  in  ^the  fort,  which  were  new  braced,  and 
piusic  on  the  fife  and  drum  was  kept  occasionally  going  during  the 
night.  While  marching  and  counter-marching,  the  bridge  was 
:  requently  crossed  on  foot  by  the  whole  garrison.  These  measures 
lad  the  desired  effect.  The  military  music  from  the  fort,  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  and  the  marching  over  the  bridge,  were 
borne  on  the  silence  of  the  night  over  the  low  lands  of  the  Crabtree 
^p4  the  sounds  carried  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  the  cowardly  sav- 
ages. They  feared  the  retribution  which  they  deserved,  and  fled 
shortly  after  midnight  in  their  stealthy  and  wolf-like  habits.  Three 
|iundred  Indians,  and  about  sixty  white  savages,  in  t^ie  shape  of 
refugees,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  crossed  the  Crabtree  that  day, 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  Hannastown  and  Miller's  station. 
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"  The  next  day  a  number  of  the  whites  pursued  the  trail  as  far 
as  the  Kiskiminetas,  without  being  able  to  overtake  them. 

"  The  little  communitj,  which  had  now  no  homes  biit  What  thfe 
fort  supplied,  looked  out  on  the  riiins  of  the  town  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  It  had  been  to  them  the  scene  of  heartfelt  joys— -embra- 
cing the  intensity  and  tenderness  of  all  which  renders  tlie  domestic 
hearth  and  family  altar  sacred.  By  degrees  they  all  sought  them- 
selves places  where  they  might,  like  Noah's  dove,  find  rest  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  The  lots  of  the  tbvm,  either  by  sale  or  aban- 
donment, became  merged  in  the  adjoining  farm  ;  knd  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman  soon  effaced  what  time  tiaight  have  spared.  Man^ 
a  tall  harvest  have  I  seen  growing  upon  the  ground ;  biit  never 
^id  I  look  upon  its  waving  luxuriance  without  thinking  of  thfe 
severe  trials,  the  patient  fortitude,  the  high  courage  which  chdrac- 
terized  the  early  settlers." 

The  Betileihents  in  "Western  Virginia  also  siitiered  froiii  tH^ 
inroads  of  the  savages  and  their  British  allies.  The  expeditions  o? 
Willidmson  and  Crawford  aroused  the  fuiy  of  the  Indians,  kind  iH 
retaliation,  thieir  war  parties  ravaged  the  whole  border  albiig  thii 
Ohio  and  Monongahela.  Individuals  and  families,  at  exposed 
points,  were  frequently  surprised  and  massacred,  under  circum- 
stances of  most  revolting  barbarity ;  scalping  parties  were  con- 
stantly prowling  around  the  block  houses,  and  the  settlements 
were  kept  in  constant  alarm. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  a  force  of  three  hundred  British  and 
Indians,  under  the  command  of  George  Girty,  appeared  before 
Fort  Henry,  then  containing  only  twenty-seven  men,  of  whom 
eighteen  only,  it  is  said,  were  fit  for  service.  Girty  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  fort,  to  which  the  inmates  returned  a 
contemptuous  answer,  and  defied  him  to  do  his  worst.  Soon  after 
dark  the  attack  commenced,  and  the  besiegers  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  storm  the  fort ;  but  they  were  kept  at  bay  by  a  small 
cannon,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Monongahela  after  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  contest  lasted  during  the 
whole  night  Repeated  efibrts  were  made  to  fire  the  fort,  but  the 
hemp  and  wood  that  were  piled  against  it  were  wet,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  burn.  Once  during  the  night  a  part  of  the  decayed 
stockade  gave  way  and  fell ;  but  the  incident  was  not  noticed  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  immediately  repaired. 
The  attack  was  suspended  at  daybreak,  and  the  British  and 
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Indians  retired  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gaus  of  the  fort^  On  the 
next  night  it  was  renewed,  and  maintained  without  intermission 
daring  the  whole  night.  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  second  day,  the 
Indian  spies  discovered  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  of  seventy 
men,  approaching  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  British  and  Jndiaus  immediately  crossed  the  river  and 
disappeared. 

Immediately  afterward,  a  party  of  Indians  invaded  the  settle- 
ments on  Buffalo  creek,  and  appeared  before  Eice's  fort,  then 
containing  only  six  men.  The  savages  surrounded  it,  and 
demanded  its  surrender ;  but  they  were  answered  with  defiance. 
Soon  after  dark  they  commenced  an  attack,  and  set  fire  to  some 
out-buildings  within  thirty  yards  of  the  pickets.  But  the  course 
of  the  wind  saved  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  it,  gave  up  the  attempt  and  left  the  place. 

No  other  invasion  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  settlements 
occurred;  scalping  parties,  indeed,  during  the  autumn,  prowled  - 
around  the  block  houses  on  the  borders;  the  winter,  as  usual,  was 
passed  in  quiet,  and  the  peace  of  the  next  year  abated  the  preda- 
tory war  that  had  so  long  disturbed  the  frontier  of  those  States. 


*U  was  at  this  time  that  the  *<  gunpowder  exploit"  oecarre<l,  aeoording  to  Mn. 
Cruger's  statement.    See  Do  Hass*  Western  Virginia,  p.  270. 


PERIOD     IV. 
1788—1789. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America 
1788.]  and  Great  Britain  were  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  80th  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  This  was  followed  bj  an  armistice,  negotiated  at 
Versailles,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1788,  declaring  a  cessation  of 
hostilities ;  and  finally  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris,  on  the  8d  of  September,  1783,  and  ratified  by  Congress  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1784.  The  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  virtually  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1781.  By  the  sect>nd  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1788,  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  defined  and  established  as 
follows : 

"Prom  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  vie:  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St. 
Croix  river  to  the  Highlands;  along  the  said  Highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  o  cean,  to  the  north 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
from  thence,  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the 
river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river 
into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes 
the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  £rie; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  com- 
munication between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence  along  the 
middle  of  said  water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Supe- 
rior northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  said  Long  Lake,  and  the 
water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to 
the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the 
most  north-western  point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west 
course  to  the  river  Mississippi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
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the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi  until  it  shall  intersect  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude. 
South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of 
the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  oi*  the  river  Appalachicola  or  Cata- 
houche;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the 
Flint  river;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St  Mary's  river,  and 
thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  East,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source ;  and 
from  its  source,  directly  north,  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  whicti 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  comprehending  all  islands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  TJhited  States,  and 
lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eist  from  the  poitits  wher^ 
title  aforesitid  boundaries  between  S'ova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and 
fiast  Flbridd  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Ftind^ 
&hd  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  excepting  such  islahds  as  now  are,  or 
heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of 
li'ova  Scotia." 

But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Enisrland  wak  not,  faecessarily, 
the  Cessation  of  warfare  with  the  native  tnbes;  and  while  all  hoped 
that  the  horrors  of  the  border  contests  in  the  West  were  at  an  end; 
faone  competent  to  judge,  felled  to  see  the  probability  of  a  continued 
and  violent  struggle.  Virginia,  at  an  early  period,  in  October. 
1779,  had,  by  law,  discouraged  all  settlements  6n  the  pirt  of  het 
citizens,  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  *  but  the  spirit  of  land  speculation 
^^is  stron^r  than  law,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  gave  new  energ;^ 
to  that  spirit;  and  how  to  throw  open  the  immense  region  beyond 
the  mountains  without  driving  the  natives  to  desperation,  was  & 
problem  which  iangaged  the  ablest  minds. 

Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1788,  writing  to  James 
Duane,  ih  Congress,  enlarged  upon  the  difficulties  which  lay  before 
that  body  in  relation  to  piiblic  lands.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity 
#liich  existed  for  making  the  settlements  compact,  and  proposed 
th^l  it  should  bfe  made  even  felony  to  settle  or  sdrvey  lands  west  of 
ik  line  to  be  designated  by  Congress,  which  line,  he  added,  might 
^ktetfd  ftom  the  modth  of  the  Great  Miami  td  Mid  river,  thence  f6 
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Fort  Miami  on  the  Monmee,  and  thenoe  northward  so  as  to  inclnde 
Detroit ;  or,  perhaps^  from  the  Fort  down  the  river  to  Lake  Erie. 
He  noticed  the  propriety  of  exclading  the  Indiiin  agents  from  all 
share  in  the  trade  with'  the  red  men,  and  showed  the  wisdom  of 
forbidding  all  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians,  except  by  the 
sovereign  power — Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Unless  some  such  stringent  measures  were  adopted,  he 
prophesied  renewed  border  wars,  which  would  end  only  after  great 
expenditure  of  money  and  of  life.* 

But  before  the  Continental  Congress  could  take  any  efficient 
steps  to  secure  the  West,  it  was  necessary  that  those  measures  of 
cession  which  commenced  in  1780-^1,  should  be  completed.  New 
York  Lad,  conditionally,  given  up  her  claims  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1781,t  and  Congress  had  accepted  her  deed,  but  Virginia  had 
required  from  the  United  States,  a  guarantee  of  the  territories 
retained  by  her,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  give,  and  no 
acceptance  of  her  provision  to  cede  had  taken  place.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Congress,  on  the  18th  of  April,  again  pressed  the 
necessity  of  cessions,  and,  on  the  18th  of  September,  six  days  after 
Washington's  letter  above  referred  to,  stated  the  terms  upon  which 
they  would  receive  the  proposals  of  the  Ancient  Dominion.  |  To 
these  terms  the  Virginians  acceded,  and,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
authorized  their  delegates  to  make  a  deed  to  the  United  States  of 
all  their  right  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio — 

^^  Upon  condition,  that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  afnd 
formed  into  States,  containing'  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not 
less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit;  and  that  the 
States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted 
members  of  the  Federal  Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sover- 
eignty^  freedom  and  independence  as  Ihe  other  States. 

^^  That  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  this 
State  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  and 
garrisons  within,  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  so  ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  Congress,  one  by  tkis  Commonwealth,  and  another  by  those  two 
Commissioners,  who,  or  a  minority  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  adjust  and  liquidate  the  account  of  the  necessary  and 
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reasonable  expenees  incurred  by  ifais  State,  which  they  Bhall  judge 
to  be  comprised  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Con* 
gress  of  the  tenth  of  October,  one  thousaad  seven  hundred  and 
eighty,  respecting  such  expenses. 

^'  That  the  French  and  CanadiKn  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Easkaskies,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who 
have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their 
possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

^^  That  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State,  shall  be  allowed  and  granted 
to  the  then  Colonel,  now  General  Qeoige  Sogers  Clark,  and  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  when 
the  posts  of  Kaskaskies  and  St  Vincents  were  reduced,  and  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  that  have  since  been  incorporated  into  the  said 
regiment  to  be  laid  off  in  one  tract,  the  length  of  which  not  to 
exceed  double  the  breadth,  in  such  place,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Ohio,  as  a  majority  of  the  officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  after- 
ward divided  among  the  said  officers  and  soldiers  in  due  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

^^  That  in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  between 
the  Oreen  river  and  Tennessee  river,  which  have  been  reserved  by 
law  for  the  Virginia  troops  upon  continental  establishment,  should, 
from  &e  li^orth  Carolina  line,  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumber- 
land lands  than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal 
bounties,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops  in 
good  lands,  to  be  laid  off  between  the  rivers  Scioto  •and  Little 
Miami,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  have  been  engaged  them  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

^*That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before 
mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  ftind 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become^ 
or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance 
of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
flhall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  9sA 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

And,  in  agreement  with  these  conditions,  a  deed  was  made  March 
1, 1784.    But  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  the  final  action  of  VirgMaia^ 
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before  taking  some  steps  to  soothe  the  Indians,  and  extinguish  their 
title.  On  the  22d  of  September,  therefore,  Congress  forbade  all 
purchases  of,  or  settlements  on  Indian  lands,*  and  on  the  15th 
of  October,  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  natives  were 
instructed — 

To  require  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners : 

To  inform  the  Indians  of  the^  boundaries  between  the  British 
possessions  and  the  United  States : 

To  dwell  upon  the  fiBM)t  that  the  red  men  had  not  been  fdthful  to 
their  agreements ! 

To  negotiate  for  all  the  land  east  of  the  line  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington, namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Mad  river, 
thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  thence  down  the  Mau; 
mee  to  the  Lake : 

To  hold,  if  possible,  one  convention  vnih  all  (he  tribes : 

To  learn  all  they  could  respecting  the  French  of  Easkaskia,  &c. 

To  confirm  no  grants  by  the  natives  to  individuals;  and, 

To  look  after  American  stragglers  beyond  the  Ohio,  to  signify 
the  displeasure  of  Congress  at  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  lands,  and 
the  western  boundary  line  being  made  to  run  due  north  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
to  prevent  all  farther  intrasions. 

Upon  the  19th  of  the  following  March,  these  instructions  were 
changed,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
United  States,  and  the  Commissioners  being  told  to  treat  with  the 
nations  at  various  places  and  different  times. 

Meanwhile,  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans  to  obtain 
possession  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  but  in  vain.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  Washington  sent  Baron  Steuben  to  Canada,  for 
that  purpose,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  advisable,  to  embody  the 
French  of  Michigan  into  a  militia,  and  place  the  fort  at  Detroit  in 
their  hands.  But  when  the  Baron  presented  himself  near  Quebec, 
General  Haldimand,  while  he  received  him  very  politely,  refcised 
the  necessary  passports,  saying  that  he  had  received  no  orders  to 
deliver  up  the  posts  along  the  Lakes.  This  measure  failing,. 
Oftssaty,  a  native  of  Detroit^  was  sent  thither  in  August  to  learn  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  make  the 
American  side  popular. 
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About  the  same  time,  Yirgmia,  having  no  longer  any  ooca6i<m 
for  a  western  army,  and  being  sadly  pressed  for  money,  withdrew 
her  commission  £rom  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  thanks,  however, 
"for  his  very  great  and  singular  services." 

His  dismission  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  July,  1788,  and  Benjamia 
Harrison,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  General  Clark  a  letter 
which  contains  the  following  extract : 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
State,  with  respect  to  its  finances,  call  on  us  to  adopt  the  most 
prudent  economy.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone,  I  have  come  to  a 
determination  to  give  over  all  thoughts  for  the  present  of  carrying 
on  ofifensive  war  against  the  Indians,  which  you  will  easily  perceive 
will  render  the  services  of  a  general  ofElcer  in  that  quarter  unnecech 
sary,  and  will,  therefore,  consider  yourself  out  of  command. 

"But^  before  I  take  leave  of  you,  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  to  return  you  my  thanks,  and  those  of  my 
council,  for  the  very  great  and  singular  services  you  have  rendered 
your  country,  in  wresting  so  great  and  valuable  a  territory  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  British  enemy,  repelling  the  attacks  of  their 
savage  allies,  and  carrying  on  successful  war  in  the  heart  of  their 
countiy.  This  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks,  so  justly  due,  I  am 
happy  to  communicate  to  you  as  the  united  voice  of  the  execu'- 
tive." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  made  a 
donation  to  General  Clark,  and  to  the  soldiers  that  had  served 
under  him  in  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  located  where  they 
might  choose.  They  chose  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  "to  establish  the  town  of  Clarks* 
ville,  at  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  county  of  Illinois."  A 
board  of  trustees  was  created  by  the  act^  in  whom  the  title  of  the 
town  site  waa  vested  in  trust  They  were  directed  to  sell  lots  of 
half  an  acre  each  at  public  auction,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  purchasers  should  build  upon  each  of  them  a  dwelling-house, 
"twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,*'  within 
three  years  from  the  day  of  sale.  The  trustees  located  the  town 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  fiftlls ;  its  position  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  keel-boato  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  it  great  advantages  for  a  commercial  town, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Louisville.  But 
the  want  of  enterprise  among  its  early  citizens,  combined  with 
other  causes,  long  since  divwted  it.  of  ita  seeming  importance,  and 
it  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 
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While  these  various  stepg,  besring  upon  the  interest  of  the  whole 
West,  were  taken  by  Oongresa,  Washington  and  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  herself  was  organizing  npon  a  new  basis-^ 
Virginia  having  united  the  diree  counties,  with  their  separate 
courts,  into  one  district,  having  a  court  of  common  law  and  chan- 
oery  for  the  whole  temtory  that  now  forms  the  8tate,  and  to  this 
district  restored  the  name,  Kentucky.  The  sessions  of  the  court 
thus  organized  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Danville,  which  in 
consequence  for  a  season  became  the  centre  and  capital  of  the 
District. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  that  peace  with  the  mother 
1784.]  country  would  have  led  to  comparative  prosperity  within 
the  newly  formed  nation.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Congress 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  States  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  and  Britain  was  not  willing  to 
comply  on  her  side  with  all  its  terms,  until  evidence  was  given  by 
the  other  pariy  that  no  infraction  of  them  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  rashness  of  democratic  leaders.  Among  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  were  the  following : 

^^  It  is  agreed  that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  frill  value,  in  sterling 
money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

'^It  is  agreed  that  the  Congress  shedl  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
til&e  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States,  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confis- 
cated^  belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates, 
rights,  and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne  arms 
against  the  said  United  States.  And  that  persons  of  any  other 
description  shall  have  fi:ee  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  thirteen 
United  Stated,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  months,  unmolested 
in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their  estates, 
rights  and  properties,  as  may  have  been  confiscated ;  and  that  Con- 
gress shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States  a  recon- 
sideration and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding  the  premises, 
so  as  to  render  the  stuid  laws  or  acts  perfectly  consistent,  not  only 
with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which, 
on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  should  universally  prevail. 
And  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
States,  that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties,  of  such  last  men- 
tioned persons,  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they  reftmding  to  any 
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persons  who  may  uow  be  in  possession,  the  bona  fide  price  (where 
any  has  been  given)  which  such  persons  may  have  paid  on  pnrcha- 
sing  any  of  the  said  lands,  rights  or  properties,  since  the  confisc*. 
tion.  And  it  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in 
confiscated  lands^  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or  other- 
wise, shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  just  rights. 

^*  That  there  shall  be  no  fiitore  confiscations  made,  nor  any  prose* 
cmtions  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  by  reason  of, 
the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and 
that  no  person  shall,  on  that  account,  suffer  any  futare  loss  or  dam- 
age, either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who 
may  be  in  confinement  on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  prosecutions  so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

^^  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the 
one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore,  all  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease:  all  prisoners,  on  both 
sides,  shall  be  set  at  liberty;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  car- 
rying away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabi- 
tants, withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said 
United  States,  and  from  eveiy  post,  place,  and  harbor,  within  the 
same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the  American  artillery  that  may 
be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  cause  all  archives,  records, 
deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  States,  or  their  citi- 
zens, which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  States  and  persons  to  whom  they  belong." 

That  these  stipulations  were  wise  and  just,  none,  perhaps, 
doubted ;  but  they  opened  a  door  for  disputes,  out  of  which  imme- 
diately those  disagreements  between  England  and  America  arose, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  kept  alive  the  hopes  and  enmities  of  the 
Indians,  contending,  as  they  were,  for  their  native  lands  and  the 
burial  places  of  their  fathers.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  an 
alleged  infraction  of  the  provisional  treaty,  signed  November  30th, 
1782,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who  showed  an  intention  to  take 
away  with  them  from  Kew  York,  certain  negroes  claimed  as  the 
"property  of  the  American  inhabitants,"  none  of  which,  by  the 
i;erms  both  of  that  and  the  definitive  treaty,  were  to  be  removed. 

Against  this  intention,  Washington  had  remonstrated,  and  Con- 
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grefls  resolved  in  vain :  in  reply  to  bX\  remonstrances,  it  was  said 
that  the  slaves  were  either  booty  taken  in  war,  and  as  such,  by 
the  laws  of  war,  belonged  to  the  captors,  and  could  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty ;  or,  were  freemen,  and  could  not 
be  enslaved.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
negroes,  that  ihey  were  taken  in  war,  and  as  such,  if  property  at 
all,  the  booty  of  the  captors ;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  uiother 
portion  of  them  consisted  of  runaways,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  as  the  Americans  interpreted  it,  should  have  been  restored 
or  paid  for. 

It  was  in  April,  1788,  that  the  purposes  of  England,  in  relation 
to  the  negroes  became  apparent;  in  May,  the  commander>in*chief 
and  Congress  tried,  ineffectually,  to  bring  about  a  different  course 
of  action.  Upon  the  Sd  of  September,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris ;  on  the  25tii  of  November,  the  British  left  ISTew 
Tork,  carrying  the  negroes  claimed  by  the  Americans  with  tiiem ; 
while  upon  the  4th  of  the  following  January,  1784,  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  by 
England. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Virginia  and  several  other  States 
saw  fit  to  decline  compliance  with  the  article  respecting  the 
Yecoveiy  of  debts ;  refused  to  repeal  the  laws  previously  existing 
against  British  creditors ;  and  upon  the  22d  of  next  June,  after  the 
ratification  of  peace  by  both  parties,  the  Old  Dominion  expressly 
declined  to  fulfill  the  treaty  in  its  completeness.  This  refusal,  or 
neglect,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  abide  strictly  by  the  treaty,  caused  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  retain  possession  of  the  western  posts,  and  threatened  to 
involve  the  two  countries  again  in  open  warfare. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Mr.  Adams,  then  minister  at  London,  with  Lord 
Carmarthen,  the  English  Secretary  of  State. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  Carmarthen,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  says  : 

^^  Although  a  period  of  three  years  has  elapsed  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  of  more  than  two  years  since 
that  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  posts  of  Oswegatchy,  Oswego, 
Niagara,  Presqu'  Isle,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  MichiUmackinaek,  with 
others  not  necessaiy  to  be  particularly  enumerated,  and  a  consid- 
erable territory  round  each  of  them,  all  within  the  incontestible 
limits  of  the  United  States,  are  still  held  by  British  garrisons,  to 
the  loss  and  injury  of  the  United  States.  The  subscriber,  therefore, 
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in  the  mme  aad  behalf  of  the  aaid  United  States,  and  in  obedience 
to  their  express  commands,  has  the  honor  to  require  of  his  Britan- 
nic  Majesty's  Ministry,  that  all  his  Majesty's  armies  and  garrisons 
be  forthwith  withdrawn  from  the  United  States,  from  all  and  eveiy 
of  the  posts  and  fortresses  herein  before  enumerated,  ^nd  from 
every  other  post,  place,  and  harbor  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  true  intention  of  the  treaties  afor^ 
said." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1786,  Lord  Carmarthen,  in  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Adams,  said : 

'^  I  have  to  observe  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  his  Migesty's  fixed 
determination,  upon  the  present  as  well  as  every  other  occasion,  to 
act  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and 
good  faiths  The  seventh  article  both  of  the  provisional  and  of  the 
definitive  treaties  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
clearly  stipulates  the  withdrawing,  with  all  convenient  speed,  his 
Majesty's  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said  United  States^ 
and  from  every  post,  place,  and  harbor  within  the  same ;  and  no 
doubt  can  possibly  arise  respecting  either  the  letter  or  ^irit  of 
such  an  engagement.  The  fourth  article  of  the  same  treaties  as 
clearly  stipulates,  that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  Aill  value,  in  sterling 
money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

'^  The  little  attention  paid  to  the  fulfilling  this  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  the 
direct  breach  of  it  in  many  psM'ticular  instances,  have  already  redu« 
ced  many  of  the  King's  subjects  to  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty 
and  distress ;  nor  have  their  applications  for  redress,  to  those  whose 
situations  in  America  naturally  pointed  them  out  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  faith,  been  as  yet  successful  in  obtaining  them  that 
justice,  to  which,  on  every  principle  of  law  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
they  were  clearly  and  indisputably  entitled.  The  engagements 
entered  into  by  treaty  ought  to  be  mutual  and  equally  binding  on 
the  respective  contracting  parties.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
height  of  folly  as  well  as  injustice,  to  suppose  one  party  alone 
obliged  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  public  faith,  while  the  other 
might  remain  free  to  deviate  from  its  own  engagements,  as  often 
as  convenience  might  render  such  deviation  necessary,  though  at 
the  expense  of  its  own  national  credit  and  importance.  I  flatter 
myself,  however,  sir,  that  justice  will  speedily  be  done  to  British 
creditors ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  whenever  America  shall 
manifest  a  real  determination  to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  treaty,  Great 
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Britain  will  not  hesitate  to  prove  her  siacerity  to  cCM^perate  in 
whatever  points  depend  npon  her  for  carrying  every  article  of  it 
into  real  and  complete  effect''  ' 

In  the  answer  from  Lord  Carmarthen  to  Mr  Adams,  the  govern" 
ment  of  the  United  States  saw  the  ostensible  grounds  on  which 
Great  Britain  contlQined  to  keep  possession  of  the  important 
militaiy  and  trading  posts  at  ISiagara,  Detroit,  aad  Michilimacki*- 
nack.  There  were  other  considerations,  however,  which,  at  this 
period,  inflaenced  in  no  sligbt  degree,  the  policy  of  the  Britiah 
MinisiTy.  The  fur  trade,  a  very  profitable  brandli  of  oommerce^ 
was  cwnried  on  almost  exclndvely  by  Englishmen  and  Canadiane, 
who  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  who,  by  intermarriages 
with  squaws,  and  a  pacific  course  of  trade,  had  acquired  considerable 
influence  over  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country  xK>rth-we8t  of  the 
Ohio.  These  advantages  were  too  well  understood,  and  too  highly 
appreciated,  by  Great  Britain,  to  be  given  up  by  that  government 
while  it  could  show  either  a  good  reason  or  a  plausible  pretext  for 
retaining  them ;  and,  of  course,  the  British  Cabinet  viewed  witii 
feelings  of  disapprobation  and  jealousy^  the  efforts  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  sulgugate  the  Indian  tribes  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  independent  states  in  the  vast  territories  on  tibe 
north-western  side  of  the*  river  Ohio.  Such  were  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  British  Ministers  in  1791,  when  Governor  St. 
Clair  was  collecting  an  army  at  Fort  Wasjungton,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  strong  military  post  at  the  'Miami  village,  in  the 
midst  of  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  political  condition  of  Kentnclr^  was  a  source  of  great  incon* 
venience  to  its  people.  During  the  war,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  continual  ineursions  of  tiie 
savages,  without  any  adequate  aid  from  the  parent  state.  In  con* 
sequence,  the  whole  male  population  had  become  a  citizen  soldiery, 
imd  the  necessities  of  their  situation  supplied  to  them  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  civil  and  military  organization.  Bat  on  the  return  of 
peace,  the  extension  of  the  law  of  Virginia^  without  any  legislation 
suited  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  exposed  them  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  produced  much  delay,  and  even  injustice,  in 
the  administration  of  civil  a&irs. 
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In  the  fall  of  1784,  these  inconveniences  were  severely  felt  A 
report  was  circulated  that  the  Cherokees^were  aboatix)  attack  the 
settlements  in  Kentucky,  and  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed  for 
their  safety.  Col.  Logan  attempted  to  raise  a  force  for  the  defense 
of  the  country,  but  on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  no  military  laws  in  force  within  the  district.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  invite  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  settlements,  to  take  whatever  measures 
were  deemed  expedient  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The 
meeting  assembled  at  Danville,  and  adopted  a  circular  address  to 
each  militia  company  in  the  district,  recommending  the  election  of 
delegates  from  each  company,  to  meet  at  Danville  on  the  27th  of 
December,  to  discuss  moria  fully  the  measures  necessar}'  to  be 
adopted  for  their  relief. 

Twenty-five  delegates  appeared  in  the  convention.  There  was  a 
great  diversity  in  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  believed  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  apply  for  suitable  legislative  aid  from  the 
fitate  of  Virginia;  it  was  urged  by  others,  that  the  great  distance 
from  the  State  capital  was  an  insuperable  difiiculty  in  the  vray  of 
their  connection  with  the  parent  State,  and  that  the  evils  that  were 
felt  could  only  be  removed  by  a  separation  from  it,  and  an  admis- 
sion as  an  independent  State  into  the  Union.  The  latter  opinion 
prevailed;  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its 
opinion  ^4n  favor  qf  applying  for  an  act  to  render  Kentucky 
independent  of  YirgiDia,"  and  adjourned  after  a  session  of  two 
days.* 

The  survey  and  location  of  the  military  lands  in  Kentucky,  under 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  were  commenced  in  the  same  year.  The 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  Virginia  continental  line  was  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-four.  To  these,  as  provided  in  the  terms  of 
cession,  was  allotted  a  tract  of  land  within  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
estimated  iat  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres ;  and  to  the 
State  line,  a  tract  estimated  at  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  To  both  these  lines  was  guaranteed  the  privilege  of  locating 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
rivers,  when  the  good  lands  within  the  district  assigned  them  were 
exhausted.  Richard  C.  Anderson  was*  chosen  surveyor  by  the 
continental  line,  opened  his  office  at  Louisville  on  the  20th  of  July, 
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and  the  first  entry  of  lands  in  behalf  of  the  line,  south  of  the  Ohio^ 
was  made  on  the  first  of  Angast^  1784.  The  first  entry  north  of 
the  Ohio  was  made  on  the  first  of  August,  1787.* 

The  return  of  peace  invited  emigration,  and  the  posts  and  settle- 
ments that  were  maintained  throughout  the  war  in  Western  Penn- 
aylvania,  Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  now  received  a  large 
increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  in  1788,  was 
about  twelve  thousand.!  The  suspension  of  i^dian  hostilities,  and 
the  inviting  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  attracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  settlers  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  from  Virginia ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1784,  its  population  had  increased  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand.  The  principal  settiements  were  on  Ken- 
tucky river,  on  the  sources  of  Salt  river,  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Licking,  and  at  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  divided  into  three 
counties — Jefferson  on  the  west,  Lincon  on  the  south,  and  Fayette 
on  the  north — ^united  together  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  into  one 
judicial  district,  known  as  the  district  of  Kentucky.  Many  new 
settlements  were  made  by  the  emigrants,  and  the  population  of  the 
stations,  now  changed  into  agricultural  communities,  was  largely 
increased. 

In  1784,  the  population  of  the  district  was  further  increased  by 
emigrants  from  Virginia  and  iC^orth  Carolina,  to  thirty  thousand, 
and  the  district  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prosperous  com- 
munity. Agriculture  began  to  flourish ;  schools  and  churches  were 
established ;  and  a  trade  with  the  Atlantic  states  was  opened. 

In  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  merchandise  from  Phila- 
delphia  and  Baltimore  was  first  transported  in  wagons  across  the 
mountains,  by  way  of  Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Redstone  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  thence  shipped  in  fiat  boats  to  Daniel  Brodhead, 
at  Louisville,  who  immediately  opened  a  store  at  that  point.  In 
1784,  another  was  opened  by  James  Wilkinson,  at  Lexington.  At 
that  period,  Louisville  contained,  it  is  said,  sixty-three  houses 
finished,  thirty-seven  partly  finished,  twenty-two  raised,  but  not 
covered,  and  more  than  one  hundred  cabins. 

Pittsburgh  was,  at  that  period,  the  principal  town  in  the  West. 
In  1764,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  Col.  Camp- 
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bell  Iftid  out  a  town  oonsistiDg  of  four  squares,  outside  of  the  walls 
of  Fort  Pitt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pittsburgh.  The  treaty 
with  the  Six  Ifationfl-  in  1768,  conveyed  to  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Allegheny,  below  Eittan- 
ning,  and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  limits  of 
Penn's  charter.  Accordingly,  early  in  1769,  the  manor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, consisting  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eizty^x 
acres,  was  surveyed  and  withdrawn  from  market  for  the  private 
property  of  the  Penn  family.  When  Washington  visited  it  in  1770, 
he  described  it  as  a  town  of  about  twenty  log  houses,  on  the 
Monongahela,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  At  the 
revolution,  the  Penns  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  conse- 
quence, all  their  proprietary  right  in  Pennsylvania,  except  sudi 
manors  as  had  been  surveyed  and  returned  to  the  land  office  befote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  confiscated  to  the  Oommon- 
wealth.  The  manor  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  these,  and  thus 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  fiamily.  In  the  spring  of  1764^ 
arrangements  were  made  by  Tench  Francis,  the  agent  of  the 
Penns,  to  lay  out  the  manor  in  lots,  in  order  to  offer  it  for  sale. 
George  Wood  and  Thomas  Vickroy  were  employed  to  mdce  the  sur- 
vey. The  lots  were  then  offered  for  sale,  were  readily  purchased,  imd 
a  village  immediately  sprung  up.  In  the  same  year  it  was  visited 
and  described  by  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  To  him,  it  seems  to  have  presented  a 
very  unpromising  appearance,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  ^^timt 
the  place  will  never  be  very  considerable.''  He,  however,  over- 
looked the  &ct,  even  at  that  day  marked  by  more  acute  observers? 
that  its  location,  climate,  scenery  and  surroundings,  would  in  after 
days  make  it  a  city  of  great  importance  and  of  great  wealth. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  Esq.,  afterward  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  emigrated 
from  Philadelphia  and  located  himself  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  1786,  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall  embarked  all  their  means  in 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  at  that  point ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
July,  the  first  number  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  the  first  paper  estab- 
lished west  of  the  mountains,  was  issued.  In  that  number,  an  article 
was  published  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  "  on  the  situation 
(tf  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  state  of  society  at  that  place."  * 


*  Oniffs  BMorj  of  Pittabnrgli,  p.  190. 
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^^  The  Allegheay  river  ranning  from  the  nortk^east)  and  the  M<v 
nongahela  from  the  Boutb-west,  meet  at  the  angle  of  about  thirty* 
three  degrees,  and  form  the  Ohio.  This  is  said  to  signify,  in  some 
of  the  loidiAn  langnages,  bloody ;  so  that  the  Ohio  river  may  be 
translated  the  River  of  Blood.  The  French  hove  called  it  La 
Belle  Biviere,  that  is,  the  Beautifnl  or  Fair  River,  but  this  is  not 
intended  by  them  as  having  any  relation  to  the  name  Ohio. 

'^It  may  have  received  the  name  Ohio  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  Bi\  Nations  made  war  upon  their 
fellow  savages  in  these  territories,  and  subjected  several  tribes* 

^'  The  word  Monongahela  is  said  to  ingnify,  in  some  of  the  Indian 
languages,  the  FalUng-m-Bankay  that  is,  the  stream  of  the  Falling- 
in,  or  Mouldering  Banks. 

^'At  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  head 
of  the  Ohio,  is  a  small  island,  lying  to  the  north-west  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  distance  of  seventy  yards  from  the  shore.  It  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  at  the  lowest  part  is  a  lofty  hill,  famous  for  the  number 
of  wild  turkeys  which  inhabit  it.  The  island  is  not  more  in  length 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  breadth  about  one  hundred  yards. 
A  small  space  on  the  upper  end  is  cleared  and  overgrown  witli 
grass.  The  savages  had  cleared  it  during  the  late  war,  a  party  of 
them  attached  to  the  United  States  having  placed  their  wigwams 
aaad  raised  com  there.  The  Ohio,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile 
from  its  sonrce,  winds  round  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  and  dis*- 
iq>pears.  I  call  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
the  source  of  the  Ohio. 

^'  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  conflict  of  these  two  waters  where 
they  meet:  when  of  an  equal  height  the  contest  is  equal,  and  a 
small  rippling  appears  from  the  point  of  land  at  their  junction  to 
the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  When  the  Allegheny 
is  master,  as  the  term  is,  the  current  keeps  its  course  a  great  way 
into  the  Monongahela,  before  it  is  overcome  and  fiills  into  the  bed 
of  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela,  in  like  manner  having  the  mas- 
tery, bears  away  the  AUeghemy,  and  with  its  muddy  waters  dis- 
colors the  crystal  current  of  thai  river.  This  happens  frequently, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  rivers,  coming  from  different  climates  of 
the  country,  are  seldom  swollen  at  the  same  time.  The  flood  of 
the  Allegheny  rises  perhaps  the  highest^  I  have  observed  it  to 
have  been  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  level,  by  the  impression  of 
the  ice  on  the  branches  of  trees  which  overhang  the  river,  and  had 
been  cut  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  when  the  snow  and 
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frost,  melting  toward  the  north-eaat,  throw  themselyes  down  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  violence  in  a  mighty  delage.  The  current 
of  the  Allegheny  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  though  not  broader  or  of  greater  depth,  yet,  from  this 
circumstance  throws  forward  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  tlie 
same  space  of  time.  In  this  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
above  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  beautiful  little  island,  which,  if 
there  are  river  gods  and  nymphs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  haunt 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  toward  the  western  shore,  is  a 
small  ripple,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  water,  bubbling  as  if  it 
sprung  from  the  pebbles  of  a  fountain,  gives  vivacity  and  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  scene. 

''  The  fish  of  the  Allegheny  are  harder  and  firmer  than  those  of 
the  Monongahela  or  Ohio,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  greater 
coldness  and  purity  of  the  water.  The  fish  in  general  of  those 
rivers  are  good.  They  are,  the  pike,  weighing  frequently  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds ;  the  perch,  much  larger  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  which  is  the  only  tide  irom  whence 
I  have  ever  seen  perch;  there  is  also  the  sturgeon,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  fish. 

^'  It  is  a  high  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  to 
angle  in  those  waters,  more  especially  at  the  time  of  a  gentle  fiood, 
when  the  frequent  nibbles  of  the  large  and  small  fishes  entertain 
the  expectation,  and  sometimes  gratify  it  by  a  bite ;  and  when  those 
of  the  larger  size  are  taken,  it  is  necessaiy  to  play  them  a  consider- 
'  able  time  before  it  can  be  judged  safe  to  draw  them  in.  I  have 
seen  a  canoe  half  loaded  in  a  morning  by  some  of  those  most 
expert  in  the  employment,  but  you  will  see  in  a  spring  evening  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  lined  with  men  fishing  at  intervals  from  one 
another.  This,  with  the  streams  gently  gliding,  the  woods,  at  a 
distance,  green,  and  the  shadows  lengthening  toward  the  town, 
forms  a  delightful  scene.  Fond  of  the  water,  I  have  been  some- 
times highly  pleased  in  going  with  a  select  party,  in  a  small  barge, 
up  or  down  the  rivers,  and  landing  at  a  cool  spring,  to  enjoy  the 
verdant  turf,  amidst  the  shady  bowers  of  ash-wood,  sugar-tree,  or 
oak,  planted  by  the  hand  of  natnre,  not  art 

^'  It  may  be  said  by  some  who  will  read  this  description  which  I 
htfve  given,  or  may  be  about  to  give,  that  it  is  minute  and  useless, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  observations  of  things  well  known.  But  let 
it  be  considered,  that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  pei^lc  of  this  coun- 
try, but  for  those  at  a  distance,  who  may  not  yet  be  acquainted  with 
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the  natural  aitaation  of  the  town  of  Rttsbuigh,  or  having  heard  of 
it,  may  wish  to  be  more  particularly  informed*  Who  knows  what 
families  of  fortune  it  may  induce  to  emigrate  to  this  place  ? 

"  There  is  a  rock  known  by  the  name  of  M'Kee's  rock,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
the  end  of  a  promontory,  where  the  river  bends  to  the  north-west, 
and  where,  by  the  rushing  of  the  floods,  the  earth  has  been  cut 
away  during  several  ages,  so  that  now  the  huge  overhanging  rocks 
appear,  hollowed  beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  dome  of  mi^esty  and 
grandeur,  near  one  hundred  feet  in  height  Here  are  the  names  of 
French  and  British  officers  engraved,  who  in  former  times,  in  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  had  visited  this  place.  The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  is  scarcely  visible  from  hence,  by  means  of  an 
intervening  island,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
rocks.  Just  below  them,  at  the  bending  of  the  river,  is  a  deep  eddy 
water,  which  has  been  sounded  by  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  and  no 
bottom  found.  Above  them  is  a  beautiftil  extent  of  bottom,  contain- 
ing five  or  six  hundred  acres,  and  the  ground  rising  to  the  inland  coun* 
try  with  an  easy  ascent,  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  landscape.  As 
you  ascend  the  river  from  these  rocks,  to  the  town  of  Pittsbuigh, 
you  pass  by  on  your  right  hand  the  mouth  of  a  brook  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Saw-mill  run.  This  empties  itself  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  building  on  its  banks, 
on  the  point  of  a  hill  which  fronts  the  east,  and  is  first  struck  by  the 
beam  of  the  rising  sun.  At  a  small  distance  from  its  mouth  is  a 
saw-mill,  about  twenty  perches  below  the  situation  of  an  old  mill 
built  by  the  British,  the  remains  of  some  parts  of  which  are  ye^ 
seen. 

*^At  the  head  of  the  Ohio  stands  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  on  an 
angular  piece  of  ground,  the  two  rivers  forming  the  two  sides  of 
the  angle.  Just  at  the  point  stood,  when  I  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try, a  tree,  leaning  against  which  I  have  often  overlooked  the  wave, 
or  committing  my  garments  to  its  shade,  have  bathed  in  the  trans- 
parent tide.  How  have  I  regretted  its  undeserved  fate,  when  the 
early  winter  flood  tore  it  from  the  roots,  and  left  the  bank  bare. 

^'  On  this  point  stood  the  old  French  fort  known  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  was  evacuated  and  blown  up  by  the  French 
in  the  campaign  of  the  British  under  Oen.  Forbes.  The  appeaiv 
ance  of  the  ditch  and  mound,  with  the  salient  angles  and  bastions 
still  remains,  so  as  to  prevent  that  perfect  level  of  the  ground  which 
otherwise  would  exist    It  has  been  long  overgrown  with  the  finest 
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v^^dnre,  and  depastured  on  by  cattle ;  but  since  the  town  has  been 
laid  ont  it  has  been  enclosed,  and  buildings  are  erected. 

^^  Just  above  tiiese  works  is  the  present  garrison^  built  by  Gen. 
Stanwix,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  crown  of  Britain  ^0,000.  Be 
tiiat  as  it  may,  it  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor  and  of  little  use — 
for,  situated  on  a  plain,  it  is  commanded  by  heights  and  rising 
grounds  on  every  side,  and  some  at  less  than  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
The  fortification  is  regular,  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  and  about  three  years  ago  put  into  good  repair  by  Gen.  Irwin, 
who  commanded  at  this  post  It  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
magazine,  bxdlt  of  stone ;  but  the  time  is  come,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
not  again  return,  when  the  use  of  this  garrison  is  at  an  end.  There 
is  a  line  of  posts  below  it  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  The  savages  come  to  this  place  for  trade,  not  for 
war,  and  any  future  contest  that  we  may  have  with  them,  will  be 
on  the  heads  of  the  more  northern  rivers  that  fell  into  the 
Mississippi. 

^'  The  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh,  is  planted  with  an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  with 
some  pear  trees  intermixed.  These  were  brought,  it  is  said,  and 
planted  by  a  British  officer,  who  commanded  at  this  place  early 
on  the  first  occupation  of  it  by  the  crown  of  England.  He  has 
deserved  the  thanks  of  those  who  have  since  enjoyed  it,  as  the 
fruit  is  excellent,  and  the  trees  bear  in  abundance  every  year. 
Near  the  garrison  on  the  Allegheny  bank,  were  formerly  what 
were  called  the  king's  artillery  gardens,  delightful  spots,  cultivated 
highly  to  usefulness  and  pleasure,  the  soil  fitvoring  the  growth  of 
plants  and  fiowers,  equal  with  any  on  the  globe.  Over  this  ground 
Hie  ancient  herbs  and  plants  springing  up  underneath  the  foot,  it  is 
delightful  still  to  walk,  covered  with  the  orchard  shade. 

**  On  the  margin  of  this  river  once  stood  a  row  of  houses,  ele- 
gant  and  neat,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  European  taste,  but  they 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  course  of  time,  some  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opening  to  the  river  from  the  garrison,  that  the 
artillery  noight  incommode  the  enemy  approaching  and  deprived  of 
shelter;  some  torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  rising  river,  indignfuit 
of  too  near  a  pressure  on  its  banks.  These  buildings  were  the 
receptacles  of  the  ancient  Indian  trade,  which,  coming  from  the 
westward,  centred  in  this  quarter:  but  of  these  buildings,  like 
decayed  monuments  of  grandeur,  no  trace  remains.  Those  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  saw  them  flouririi,  can  only  say,  here  th^y 
stood. 
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"  From  the  verdant  walk  on  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  river, 
you  have  a  view  of  an  island  about  a  mile  above,  round  which  the 
river  twines  with  a  resplendent  brightness ;  gliding  on  the  eastern 
bank,  it  would  wish  to  keep  a  straight  direction,  once  supposed  to 
be  its  course:  bat  thrown  beneath,  it  modestly  submits,  and  falls 
toward  the  town.  When  the  poet  comes  with  his  enchanting  song 
to  pour  his  magic  numbers  on  this  scene,  this  little  island  may 
aspire  to  live  with  those  in  the  .dSgean  sea,  where  the  song  of 
Homer  drew  the  image  of  delight,  or  where  the  Cam  or  Isis,  em- 
bracing in  their  bosoms  gems  like  these,  are  sung  by  Milton,  father 
of  the  modern  bards. 

"On  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  opposite  the 
orchard,  is  a  level  of  three  thousand  acres,  reserved  by  the  state  to 
be  laid  out  in  lots  for  the  purpose  of  a  town.  A  small  stream,  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  passes  through  it.  On  this  ground  it  is 
supposed  a  town  may  stand;  but  on  all  hands  it  is  excluded  ftom 
the  praise  of  being  a  situation  so  convenient  as  on  the  side  of  the 
river  where  the  present  town  is  placed ;  yet  it  is  a  most  delightful 
grove  of  oak,  cherry  and  walnut  trees :  but  we  return  and  take  a 
view  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town. 

"  This  bank  is  closely  set  with  buildingis,  for  the  distance  of  near 
half  a  mile,  and  behind  this  range  the  town  chiefly  lies,  falling  back 
on  the  plains  between  the  tV70  rivers.  To  the  eastward  is  Grant's 
hill,  a  beautjful  rising  ground,  discovering  marks  of  ancient  culti- 
vation ;  the  forests  having  long  ago  withdrawn,  and  shown  the  head 
and  brow  beset  with  green  and  flowers.  From  this  hill  two  crystal 
fountains  issue,  which  in  the  heat  of  summer  continue  with  a  lim- 
pid current  to  refresh  the  taste.  It  is  pleasant  to  celebrate  a  festi- 
val on  the  summit  of  this  ground.  In  the  year  1781,  a  bower  had 
been  erected,  covered  with  green  shrubs.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  day  assembling,  joined  in  the  festivHy,  viewing  the  rivers 
at  a  distance,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  military  on  the  plaiii 
beneath  them.  When  the  moonlight  rising  from  the  east  had 
softened  into  gray,  the  prospect,  a  lofty  pile  of  wood  enflamed, 
with  pyramidical  rising,  illuminated  both  the  rivers  and  the  town, 
which  for  aroui^d  reflected  brightness.  Approaching  in  the  appear- 
^ce  of  a  river  god,  a  swmn  begirt  with  weeds  natural  to  these 
rtreams,  mtd  crowned  with  leaves  of  the  sugar  tree,  hailed  us,  atrd 
gave  prophetic  hints  of  the  grandeuf  of  ow  future  empire.  Hid 
words  I  remember  not,  but  it  seemed  to  Die  for  a  moment,  that  tb6 
ihystic  agency  of  deities  well  known  iti  Greece  and  Rome,  was  not 
il  &ble ;  but  that  powers  unseeti  haunt  the  woods  and  rivers,  who 
28 
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take  part  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  aud  are  pleased  with  the  cele- 
bration of  events  that  spring  from  great  achievements,  and  from 
virtue. 

"  This  is  the  hill,  and  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  where  in  the 
war  which  terminated  in  the  year  1763,  Grant,  advancing  with  aboii^ 
eight  hundred  Caledonians  or  Highland  Scotch  troops,  beat  a 
reveille  a  little  after  sunrise  to  the  French  garrison,  who,  accom- 
panied with  a  number  of  savages,  sallied  out  and  flanking  him  un- 
seen from  the  bottom  on  the  left  and  right,  then  covered  with  wood, 
ascended  the  hill,  tonuihawked  and  cut  his  troops  to  pieces,  and 
made  Grant  himself  prisoner.  Bones  and  weapons  are  yet  found 
on  the  hill — ^the  bones  white  with  the  weather,  the  weapons  covered 
with  rust 

'^  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  mound  of  earth,  supposed  to  be 
a  catacomb  or  ancient  burying  place  of  the  savages.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this,  as  on  the  opening  some  of  the  like  tumuli,  or  hills 
of  earth,  bones  are  found.  In  places  where  stones  are  plenly,  thes^ 
mounds  are  raised  of  stones,  and  skeletons  are  found  in  them.  To 
the  north-east  of  Grant's  hill,  there  is  one  still  higher,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  called  the  Quarry  hill, 
from  the  excellent  stone  quarry  that  has  been  opened  iu  it.  From 
this  hill  tliere  is  an  easy  descent  the  whole  way  to  the  town,  and 
an  excellent  smooth  road,  so  that  the  stones  can  be  easily  pirocured 
to  erect  any  building  at  Pittsburgh.  From  the  Quarry  hill  yon 
have  a  view  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Allegheny  river,  along 
which  lies  a  fine  bottom,  and  in  high  cultivation,  with  different  in- 
closures  and  farm-houses,  the  river  winding  through  the  whole 
prospect. 

''  This  bill  would  seem  to  stand  as  that  whereon  a  strong  redoubt 
might  be  placed,  to  command  the  commerce  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  while  directly  opposite,  on  the  Monongahela  side,  to  the 
south-east,  stands  a  hill  of  the  same  height  and  appearance,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ayres'  hill,  90  called  frt)m  a  British  engineer  of 
that  name,  who  gave  his  opinion  in  &vor  of  this  ground  as  that 
whereon  the  fort  ought  to  be  constructed,  as  being  the  highest 
ground,  and  which  must  command  the  rivers,  and  the  plain  with 
the  inferior  rising  grounds  on  which  the  town  is  built  The  hill 
has  been  cultivated  on  the  summit  by  a  Highland,  regiment,  who 
built  upon  it,  though  the  buildings  are  now  gone,  and  the  brow  of 
the  hill  is  still  covered  with  wood. 

^'From  Ayres'  hill  issup  several  fountains,  falling  chiefly  toward 
the  north,  into  a  snuill  brooks  which  increasing,  encircles  the  foot 
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of  the  hill,  aDd  takes  its  course  throagfa  several  beantifnl  little 
meads  into  the  Monongabela  river.  On  this  brook,  before  it  takes 
its  turn  to  the  Monongahela,  in  a  delightful  little  valley,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  plum-trees,  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
the  ancient  risidence  of  a  certain  Anthony  Thompson,  the  vestiges 
of  whose  habitation  still  remain ;  an  extent  of  ground  cleared  by 
him  lies  to  the  north,  accustomed  to  long  cultivation,  and  now 
thrown  out  a  common.  The  best  brick  may  be  made  from  this 
ground,  the  fine  loam  and  sand  of  which  the  soil  consists,  and  the 
water  just  at  hand,  highly  favoring  the  object. 

**  As  you  ascend  from  this  valley,  through  which  a  main  leading 
road  passes  from  ti^  country,  you  see  the  Monongahela,  and 
approaching  Grant's  hill  on  the  right,  you  have  the  point  of  view 
firom  whence  the  town  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  hid 
from  you  until  by  the  winding  of  the  road  you  begin  to  turn  tiie 
point  of  the  hill ;  you  then  see  house  by  house  on  the  Monongahela 
side  opening  to  your  view,  until  you  are  in  front  of  the  main  town, 
m  a  direct  line  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  Then  the  buildings 
on  the  Allegheny  show  themselves,  with  the  plain  extending  to  the 
right,  which  had  been  concealed.  You  have  in  the  meantime  a 
view  of  the  rising  grounds  beyond  the  rivers,  crowned  with  lofty 
woods.  I  was  once  greatly  struck  on  a  summer  morning,  viewing 
from  the  ground  the  early  vapor  rising  from  the  river.  It  hung 
midway  between  the  foot  and  summit  of  the  hiU,  so  that  the  green 
above  had  the  appearance  of  an  island  in  the  clouds. 

^^It  may  be  here  observed,  that  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
rivers,  until  eight  o'clock  of  summer  mornings,  a  light  fog  is 
usually  incumbent :  but  it  is  of  a  salutary  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  vapor  not  exhaled  from  stagnant  water,  but  which  the 
sun  of  the  preceding  day  had  extracted  from  trees  and  flowers,  and 
in  the  evening  had  sent  back  in  dew,  so  that  rising  with  a  second 
sun  in  fog,  and  becoming  of  aromatic  quality,  it  is  experienced  to 
be  healthfuL 

^^  The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  as  at  present  built,  stands  chiefly  on 
what  ia  called  the  third  bank;  that  is  the  third  rising  of  the  ground 
above  the  Allegheny  water.  For  there  il^  the  first  bank,  whiab 
eenfines  the  river  at  the  present  time ;  and  about  three  hundred 
feet  removed  is  a  second,  like  the  falling  of  a  garden ;  then  a  third, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth 
bank,  all  of  easy  inclination,  and  parallel  with  the  Allegheny  river. 
These  banks  would  seem  in  successive  periods  to  have  been  the 
margin  of  the  river,  which  gradually  has  changed  its  course,  and 
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has  been  thrown  from  one  descent  to  another,  to  tbe  present  bed 
where  it  lies.  In  digging  wells  the  kind  of  stones  are  found  which 
we  observe  in  the  Allegheny  current,  worn  smooth  by  the  attrition 
ef  the  water.  Shells  also  intermixed  with  these  are  thrown  oati 
Nature,  therefore,  or  the  river,  seems  to  have  formed  the  bed  of 
t^is  town  as  a  garden  with  level  walks,  and  fallings  of  the  grotind« 
Hence  the  advantage  of  descending  gardens  on  these  banks,  which 
art  elsewhere  endeavors,  with  the  greatest  indnstry,  to  form.  Nor 
IS  the  soil  less  happy  than  the  situatioB.  The  moM  'is  light  Mvi 
rich.  The  finest  gardens  in  the  known  world  may  be  formed 
here. 

^^  The  town  consists  at  present  of  about  an  hundred  dweUing 
houses,  with  buildings  appurtenant.  More  are  daily  added,  and 
lor  some  time  past  it  has  improved  with  an  equal  but  continual 
pace.  The  inhabitants,  children,  men  and  women,  are  about  fifteen 
hundred  ;*  this  number  doubling  almost  every  year,  from  the  aece9- 
sion  of  people. from  abroad,  and  from  those  born  in  the  town.  A9 
I  pass  along,  I  may  remark  that  this  new  country  is  in  g&tt^it 
highly  prolific ;  whether  it  is  that  the  vegetable  air,  if  I  may  m 
express  it,  constantly  perfumed  with  aromatic  flavor,  and  impr^- 
nated  with  salts  drawn  from  the  fresh  soil,  is  more  favorable  to  ^k9 
production  of  men  and  other  animals  than  decayed  grounds. 

^'  There  is  not  a  more  delightful  spot  under  heaven  to  spend  mxf 
of  the  summer  months  than  at  thie  place.  I  am  astoniriied  tkst 
there  should  be  such  repairing  to  the  Warm  Springs  in  Virginia^  a 
place  pent  up  between  the  hills^  where  the  sun  pours  Tt»  beams 
eencentrated  as  in  a  burning-glass,  and  not  a  breath  of  snr  stirs- ; 
where  the  eye  can  wander  scarcely  half  a  furlong,  while  here  W0 
have  the  breezes  of  the  river,  coming  from  the  Mississippi  aitd  tiw 
ocean ;  the  gales  that  fan  the  woods,  and  are  sent  from  the  refireeb* 
ing  lakes  to  the  northward ;  in  the  meaiotime  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive hille  and  dales,  whence  the  fragrant  air  brings  odors  of  m 
thousand  flowers  and  plants,  or  of  the  corn  and  grain  of  hnsbmck- 
men,  upon  its  balmy  wings.  Here  we  have  the  tows  and  country 
together.  How  pleasant  it  b  in  a  summer  everking,  to  walk  oui 
tfpon  these  grounds,  the*  smooth  green  suriaee  of  the  earthy  and  iM9 
woodland'  shade  softening  the  late  fervid  beams  of  the  sub  }  hmr 
pleasant  by  a  crystal  fountain  is  a  tea  party  midm  one  of  the«»  hiHB^ 
with  the  riveis  and  the  plainer  beneatk 


*  **  This  estimate  of  the  population  here  ie  a  most  extrava^uit  one,  being  abnnt  fif- 
fteii  td  a  house ;  which  it  incredible."— CVat>. 
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^Kor  is  the  winter  eeaeoQ  esjoyed  witb  less  festivity  than  in 
,  more  populous  and  cultivated  towns.  The  buildings  warm ;  fuel 
abundant,  consisting  of  the  finest  coal  from  the  neighboring  hills, 
or  of  ash,  hickory,  or  oak,  brought  down  in  rafts  by  the  rivers.  In 
the  meantime,  the  climate  is  less  severe  at  this  place  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  lying  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood ; 
sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the  bending  of  the  Allegheny 
heights,  and  on  the  south-west  warmed  by  the  tepid  winds  from  the 
bay  of  Mexico  and  the  great  southern  ocean. 

''  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  during  the  winter  season,  there  is 
usually  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  at  this  place,  from  the  differ^ 
ent  States,  about  to  descend  the  river  to  the  westward,  or  to  make 
excursions  into  the  uninhabited  and  adjoining  country.  These, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  spend  the  evening  in  parties  at 
the  difTerent  houses,  or  at  public  balls,  where  they  are  surprised  to 
find  an  elegant  assembly  of  ladies,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty 
aifd  accomplishments  perhaps  by  any  on  the  continent. 

^^  It  must  appear  like  enchantment  to  a  stranger,  who  after  tra- 
veling an  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  across  a  dreary 
mountain,  and  through  the  adjoining  country,  where  in  many 
places  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  still  continue,  and  cultivation 
does  not  always  show  itself,  to*  see,  all  at  once,  and  almost  on  the 
verge  of  the  inhabited  globe,  a  town  with  smoking  chimneys,  halls 
lighted  up  with  splendor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  various 
music,  and  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  He  may  suppose  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  magic,  or  that  he  is  come  into  a  new  world  where  there 
18  all  the  refinement  of  the  former,  tmd  more  benevolence  of 
heart." 

Redstone*  was  perhaps  at  that  period  next  in  importance  to 
Pittsburgh.  In  1759  Col.  Burd  was  dispatched  with  two  hundred 
men,  to  extend  Braddock's  road  to  the  Monongahela,  in  order  to 
open  a  better  communication  with  Fort  Pitt.  At  the  mouth  of 
Bedstone  creek,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  then  known 
as  Bedstone  Old  Fort,  he  built  a  fort  which  he  named  Fort  Burd. 
How  long  Fort  Burd  was  maintained  is  not  known.  The  site  of 
it,  however,  continued  to  receive  the  name  of  Bedstone,  and  early 
became  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  As  early 
as  1770,  the  site  of  Bedstone  was  claimed  by  Cresap,  under  a  tom- 


*  Dajr's  Historical  CoUoctionB  of  PennsylTonia. 
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ahawk  right,  and  after  his  location  there  it  became  Ihe  head-quar- 
ters of  the  spies  in  the  Indian  wars  that  followed*  The  protection 
afforded  bj  the  posts  and  block-houses  erected  along  the  Mononga- 
hela,  attracted  settlers,  and  soon  a  very  considerable  population 
found  its  way  into  the  valley  of  that  river,  and  especially  around 
Redstone.  The  importance  of  the  point  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  emigration  that  set  in  from  the  region  east  of  the  mountains, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  along  Braddock's  road  to  Redstone,  and 
thence  by  the  river  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  and  other  points 
in  Kentucky.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1785,  that  the  present 
town  of  Brownsville  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Redstone, 
and  in  the  next  year  its  population  had  increased  to  six  hundred. 

Several  other  points  in  "Western  Pennsylvania,  now  flourishing 
towns,  were  then  already  occupied,  and  a  very  considerable  popu- 
lation already  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the  re- 
gion between  that  river  and  the  Allegheny.  All  that  region  was 
then  divided  into  three  counties. 

In  1773,  all  of  Western  Pennsylvania  included  in  the  cession  of 
1768,  and  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, of  which  Hannastown  was  the  seat  of  justice,  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1782. 

In  1781,  all  that  portion  of  Westmoreland  counly  west  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  borough  of  Washington,  at  Catfish,  was 
laid  out  as  the  seat  of  justice.  In  1783,  the  portion  of  Westmore- 
land county  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  riv* 
ers,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  Uniontown,  which 
had  been  settled  in  1768,  was  made  the  seat  of  justice.  In  1790, 
the  population  of  these  three  counties  had  risen  to  53,209.'*' 

No  provision  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  trealy  of  peace,  in 
1785.]  behalf  of  her  Indian  allies.  The  most  faithful  of  these 
were  the  Sj^J^ations,  and  their  lands  were  included  within  the 
boundaries  secured  by  the  treaty  to  the  United  States.  They  had 
entered  the  British  service  on  a  pledge  that  they  should  be  remu- 
nerated for  all  losses  they  might  sustain*  They  had  sufiered 
greatly ;  their  country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
in  particular,  the  Mohawks  had  been  driven  from  the  whole  of 
their  beautiful  valley.    In  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  that  couu^ 
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try,  the  goverDor-general  of  Canada  conveyed  to  them  a  tract  of 
laod  on  Grand  river,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie.  "No  other 
protection  was  aflforded  to  the  ^\yf  Nations,  and  all  the  sovereignty 
claimed  over  them  by  Great  Britain  was  conveyed  to  the  TJuited 
S4;ate8 ;  and  thus  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  whom 
the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  had  made  their  enemies. 

The  extent  of  that  sovereignty  was  exceedingly  ill-defined.  The 
treaty  of  Lord  Howard  with  the  Six  Nations  in  1684,  recognized 
them  as  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
Ae  confederacy  executed  a  deed  in  1726,  conveying  to  the  English 
government  their  lands,  in  trust,  "  to  be  protected  and  defended  by 
his  Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors  and  their  heirs." 
Bat  these  treaties  were  regarded  by  the  Indiaps  as  treaties  of  alli- 
ance only,  and  were  never  recognized  by  them  as  conveying  any 
sovereignty  over  them,  or  any  title  to  their  lands  to  the  English 
orown. 

« 

The  relation  of  the  new  government  to  the  other  Indian  tribes, 
was  also  uncertain.  They  were  not  held  to  be  civil  societies  with 
whom  treaties  might  be  made  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na^ 
tions.  They  were  not  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  new  government, 
and  therefore  were  not  held  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  states 
or  the  confederation.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Jay,  in  1782,  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  European  nations  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
new  government  It  was  that  discovery  was  equivalent  to  con- 
quest ;  and  therefore  the  natives  retained  only  a  possessory  claim 
to  their  lands,  and  could  only  alienate  it  to  the  government  claim- 
ing the  sovereignty.  While  this  became  the  general  policy  of  the 
government,  much  diflBLculty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  Six  yadons.  The  le^slature  of  New  York  was  determined 
to  oxpel  them  enSrely,  in  retaliation  for  their  hostility  during  the 
war,  from  their  whole  territory.  Under  the  representations  of 
Washington  and  Schuyler,  better  counsels  prevailed;  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  forgive  the  hostilities 
of  the  past,  and  to  dispossess  them  gradually  by  purchase,  as  the 
extension  of  the  settlements  might  demand  the  occupation  of  their 
lands. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  a  treaty  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, Qnondftgafl.  Senecas,  Oavug;ae^  TjigcurgH?*  and  Seneca-Q'bea  1 
tribes  was  held  in  October,  1784,  at  Port  Stanwix.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler, 
and  Arthur  Lee,    The  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  confeder- 
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^y  were  Cornplanter  aod  Bed  Jacket  Red  Jacket  was  opposed 
to  peace,  and  hie  speech  for  war  was,  says  La  Fayette,  ^^  a  master 
piece,  and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his 
eloquence/'  Cornplanter  saw  the  folly  of  waging  a  war  single 
handed  against  the  whole  power  of  th^  confederacy,  and  exerted  all 
his  power  for  peace.  La  Fayette  was  present^  and  urged  them  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  Americans ;  to  rely  upon  their  clemency, 
to  sell  their  lands  only  to  authorized  agents  of  Congress,  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Cornplanter  sought  to  avoid 
a  definite  treaty,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  western  trihes. 
But  the  commissioners  were  determined  to  punish  the  Six  UatioQS, 
hy  a  dismemherment  of  their  territory^  and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
delay.  After  a  long  conference,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  22d  of 
October,  between  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
federation and  of  the  Six  Xat^yna.    Its  provisions  were : 

**Six  hostages  shall  be  immediately  *  delivered  to  the  comnus- 
sioners,  by  the  said  nations,  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  until  all  the  prisoners,  white  and  black,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Senecas,  Mol^ftig;jks^  Ononc^iyas.  and  Cavu^,  or  by  any  of 
them,  in  the  late  war,  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  delivered  up. 

^'The  Oneidas  and  Tuscara£a  nations  shall  be  secured  in  the 


possession  of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  settled. 

^'  A  line  shall  be  drawn,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Niagara,  called  Oyonwayea,  or  Johnson's  Landing 
Place,  upon  the  lake,  named  by  the  Indians  Oswego,  and  by  us 
Ontario ;  from  thence  southernly,  in  a  direction  always  four  miles 
east  of  the  carrying  path,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the 
mouth  of  Tehoseroron,  or  Buffido  creek,  or  Lake  Erie ;  thence  south, 
to  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  thence  west,  to 
the  end  of  the  said  north  boundary ;  thence  south,  along  the  west 
boundary  of  the  said  State,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  the  said  line,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Oyonwayea  to  the  Ohio,  shall  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Six  Nations ;  so  that  the  Six  Nations 
shall,  and  do,  yield  to  the  United  States,  all  claims  to  the  country 
west  of  the  said  boundary ;  and  then  they  shall  be  secured  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  lands  they  inhabit,  east  and  north  of  the 
same,  reserving  only  six  miles  square,  round  the  Fort  of  Oswego, 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

^^  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Pti^  ^j^tioTia-  and  in^  execution  of 
the  humane  and  liberal  views  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
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Aigning  of  tbese  articles,  will  order  goods  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Six  UatJons  for  their  own  use  and  comfort.'' 


The  indefinite  claim  which  the  Six  N^tji^jjDa  had  so  long  set  up  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  basis  of  their  conquests  a 
hundred  years  before,  and  which  had  entered  so  largely  into  the 
diplomacy  of  England  and  France,  in  the  long  contest  they  waged 
for  the  possession  of  the  valley,  was  at  length  extinguished. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  new  government,  a  treaty  was 
held  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  between  the 
United  States,  represented  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard 
Butler  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Wy^mflnt^  Delaw^ry, 
<j^I;i|ppewa  and  Ottawa  tribes.    Its  provisions  were — 

"Three  chiefs,  one  from  the  Vvandot  and  two  from  among  the 
Delaware  nations,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  commissioners  of 
t^e  United  States,  to  be  by  them  retained  till  all  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  said  nations,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  restored. 

"  The  said  Indian  nations  do  acknowledge  themselves,  and  all 
their  tribes,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  no  other  sovereign  whatsoever. 

"The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wj^fljjot 
and  Pelaware  nations,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuya- 
hoga, and  run  thence  up  the  said  river,  to  the  portage  between  that 
and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum;  then  down  the 
said  branch  to  the  forks  at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens; 
then  westwardly  to  the  portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two; 
then  along  the  said  portage  to  the  Great  Miami  or  Ome  river,  and 
down  the  south-east  side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth ;  thence  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  where 
it  began. 

"  The  United  States  allot  all  the  lands  contained  within  the  said 
lines  to  ihe  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  to  live  and  to  hunt  on, 
and  to  such  of  the  Ottawa^nation  as  now  live  thereon ;  saving  and 
reserving,  for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  miles  square 
at  the  mouth  of  Miami  or  Ome  river,  and  the  same  at  the  portage 
on  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and 
the  same  on  the  lake  of  Sandusky,  where  the  fort  formerly  stood, 
and  also  two  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of  San- 
dusky river ;  which  posts,  and  the  lands  annexed  to  them,  shall  be 
to  the  use,  and  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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'^If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being 
an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  allotted  to 
the  Wyandot  and  Dfiljjj^e  nations,  in  this  treaty,  except  on  the 
lands  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  article,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Indians  may  punish  him  as  they  please. 

^'  The  Indians  who  sign  this  treaty,  as  well  in  beha¥  of  all  their 
tribes  as  of  themselves,  do  acknowledge  the  lands  east,  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  described  in  the  third  article,  so  far  as  tlie  said 
Indians  formerly  claimed  the  same,  to  belong  to  the  United  States; 
aaxd  none  of  their  tribes  shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  same,  or 
any  part  of  it 

'^  The  post  of  Detroit,  with  a  district  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Rosine,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  west 
six  miles  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  said  river,  thence  northerly, 
aoid  always  six  miles  west  of  the  strait,  till  it  strikes  the  lake  8t 
Clair,  shall  also  be  reserved  to  the  sole  use  of  the  United  States. 

'^  In  the  same  manner,  the  post  of  Michilimackinack,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  twelve  miles  square  about  the  same,  shall  h% 
reserved  to  the  use  of  the  United  States, 

.  "If  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  commit  a  robbery  or  murder  on 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  tribe  to  which  such  oiFend«r 
may  belong  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  them  up,  at  the  nearest  post^ 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
iMimane  and  liberal  views  of  Congress,  upon  the  treaty's  being 
signed,  will  direct  goods  to  be  distributed  among  the  different 
tribes,  for  their  use  and  comfort" 

Thus  were  the  first  steps  taken  for  securing  to  the  United  States 
the  Lidi3tn  titles  to  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Ohio ;  and  a  few 
months  later,  the  legislation  was  commenced  that  was  to  determine 
the  mode  of  its  disposal,  and  the  plan  of  its  settlements. 

To  facilitate  the  entry  and  settlement  of  the  lands  thus  puis- 
ohased  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Fort  Mclatosh,  ^  aa 
ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
"Western  Territory,*'  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1785.    Its  material  provisions  are  these : 

"  A  surveyor  from  each  State  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress,  or 
a  committee  of  the  States,  who  shall  take  an  oath  for  the'  faithful 
doscharge  of  his  duty,  before  the  geographer  of  the  United  State% 
who  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  administer  the  same; 
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and  the  like  oath  shall  be  admiRistered  to  each  cham-carrier,  by 
the  surveyor  under  whom  he  acts. 

"The  geographer,  under  whose  direction  the  surveyors  shall  act, 
shall  occasionally  form  euch  regulations  for  their  conduct,  as  he 
shall  deenoL  necessary ;  and  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  them  for 
misconduct  in  office,  and  shall  make  report  of  the  same  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  committee  of  the  States ;  and  he  shall  make  report 
in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  resignation,  of  any  surveyor. 

"The  surveyors,  as  they  are  respectively  qualified,  shall  proceed 
to  divide  the  sidd  territory  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by 
lines  running  due  north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  these  «t 
right  angles,  as  near  as  may  be,  unless  where  the  boundaries  of  the 
late  Indian  purchases  may  render  the  same  impracticable,  smd  then 
they  shall  depart  from  this  rule  no  further  than  such  particular 
circumstances  may  require.  And  each  surveyor  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  mile  in  length  he  shall 
ran,  including  the  wages  of  chain-carriers,  markers,  and  every 
ot^er  expense  attending  the  same. 

-The  first  line  runniag  north  and  south  as  aforesaid,  shaU  begim 
on  the  river  Ohio,  at  a  point  that  shall  be  found  to  be  due  nortb 
from  the  western  termination  of  a  line  which  has  been  run  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania :  and  the  first  line 
running  east  and  west  shall  begin  at  the  same  point,  and  shall 
extend  throughout  the  whole  territory;  provided,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  fixing  the  western  boundary  of  th# 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  geographer  shall  designate  the  town*- 
ships  or  fractional  parts  of  townships,  by  numbers,  progressively, 
from  south  to  north ;  always  beginning  each  range  with  Ko.  1 ;  and 
the  ranges  shall  be  distinguished  by  their  progressive  numbers  to 
the  westward — ^the  first  range,  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Lake  Erie,  being  marked  ISo.  1.  The  geographer  shall  personally 
attend  to  the  running  of  the  first  east  and  west  line;  and  shall  take 
the  latitude  of  the  extremes  of  the  first  north  and  south  line,  and 
of  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers. 

^^The  lines  shall  be  measured  with  a  chain;  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  chaps  on  trees,  and  exactly  described  on  a  plat;  whereoa 
shall  be  noted  by  the  surveyor,  at  their  proper  distances,  all  mines, 
salt  springs,  salt  licks>  and  mill  seats,  that  shall  come  to  his  knowlh 
edge;  and  all  water  courses,  mountains,  and  other  remarkable  and 
permanent  things,  over  or  noea  which  such  Unes  ahe^l  pass,,  and 
also  the  quality  of  the  land. 

"  The  plats  of  the  townships,  respectively,  shall  be  naarkeds  by 
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aubdivisionB,  into  lots  of  one  mile  square,  or  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  lines,  and  numbered 
from  one  to  thirty-six;  always  beginning  the  succeeding  range  of 
the  lots  with  the  number  next  to  that  with  which  the  preceding 
one  concluded.  And  where,  from  the  causes  beforementioned, 
only  a  fractional  part  of  a  township  shall  be  surveyed,  the  lots 
protracted  thereon  shall  bear  the  same  numbers  as  if  the  township 
had  been  entire.  And  the  surveyors,  in  running  the  external  lines 
of  the  townships  shall,  at  the  interval  of  every  mile,  mark  comers 
for  the  lots  which  are  adjacent,  always  designating  the  same  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  of  the  townships. 

^'  The  geographer  and  surveyors  shall  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  shall  run  and  note  all 
lines  by  the  true  meridian,  certifying  with  every  plat  what  was  the 
yariation  at  the  times  of  running  the  lines  thereon  noted. 

'^  As  soon  as  seven  ranges  of  townships,  and  fractional  parts  of 
townships,  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  shall  have  been 
surveyed,  the  geographer  shall  transmit  plats  thereof  to  the  board 
of  treasury,  who  shall  record  the  same,  with  the  report,  in  well- 
bound  books,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  And  the  geographer 
shall  make  similar  returns,  from  time  to  time,  of  every  seven 
ranges,  as  they  may  be  surveyed.  The  secretary  of  war  shall  have 
recourse  thereto,  and  shall  take  by  lot  therefrom  a  number  of  town- 
ships  and  fractional  parts  of  townships,  as  well  from  those  to-  be 
sold  entire,  as  from  those  to  be  sold  in  lots,  as  will  be  equal  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  of  such  seven  ranges,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  for  the  use  of  the  late  continental  army ;  and  he  shall  make  a 
similar  draught,  from  time  to  time,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
drawn  to  satisfy  the  same,  to  be  applied  in  manner  hereinafter 
directed,  l^he  board  of  treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the 
remaining  numbers,  as  well  those  to  be  sold  entire  as  those  to  be 
sold  in  lots,  to  be  drawn  for,  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  states, 
respectively,  according  to  the  quotas  in  the  last  preceding  requisition 
on  all  the  states :  provided,  that  in  case  more  land  than  its  proper* 
tion  is  allotted  for  sale  in  any  state  at  any  distribution,  a  deduction 
be  made  therefor  at  the  next. 

^^The  board  of  treasury  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  original 
plats,  previously  noting  thereon  the  townships  and  fractional  parts 
of  townships,  which  shall  have  fallen  to  the  several  states,  by  the 
distribution  aforesaid,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  loan  office  of  the 
several  states,  who,  after  giving  notice  of  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  six  months,  by  causing  advertisements  to  be  posted  up 
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at  the  court  houses  or  other  noted  places  in  every  county,  and  to 
be  inserted  in  one  newspaper  published  in  the  states  of  their  resi- 
dence, respectively,  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  townships  or  firactional 
partfl  of  townships,  at  public  vendue,  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 
the  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township  No.  1,  in  the  first 
i^nge,  shall  be  sold  entire ;  and  No.  2,  iti  the  same  range  by  lot» ; 
and  thud,  in  alternate  order,  through  the  whole  of  the  first  range. 
The  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township  Ka  1,  in  the  second 
range,  shall  be  sold  by  lots ;  and  No.  2,  in  the  same  range,  entire ; 
find  so,  in  alternate  order,  through  the  whole  of  the  second  range  ; 
and  the  third  range  shall  be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  firsts 
and  the  fourth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second ;  and  thu6,  alter- 
nately, throughout  all  the  ranges :  provided,  that  none  of  the  lands 
within  the  said  territory  be  sold  under  the  price  of  one  dollar  the 
acre,  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  loan  ofiSlce  certificates,  reduced  to 
specie  value  by  the  scale  of  depreciation,  or  certificates  of  liquidated 
debts  of  the  United  States,  including  interest,  besides  the  expense 
of  the  survey  and  other  charges  thereon,  which  are  hereby  rated  at 
thirty-six  dollars  the  township,  in  specie  or  certificates  as  aforesaid, 
and  so  in  the  same  proportion,  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  township 
or  of  a  lot,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sales,  on  failure  of  which  pay- 
ment the  said  lands  shall  again  be  ofitered  for  sale* 

"There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  Odt  of  every 
township,  the  four  lots,  being  numbered  8,  11,  26,  29,  and  out  of 
every  fractional  part  of  a  township,  so  many  lots  of  the  same  num- 
bers as  shall  be  found  thereon,  for  future  sale.  T^ere  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  Ko.  16,  of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  within  the  said  township ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct. 

<^  And  be  it  further  ordained.  That  three  towfidiipd  adjacent  to 
Lake  Erie  be  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  by  Congress,  fof 
tile  use  of  the  officers,  men,  and  others,  refugees  from  Canada,  and 
the  refugees  from  NoTa  Scotia,  who  aire  or  may  be  entitled  to  grants 
0f  land,  under  resohitions  of  Congress  now  existmg,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  respecting  tiiem,  and  for  such  otiker  puipoees  ad 
Congress  may  hereafter  direct. 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  towns  of  Gnadenhutten, 
Schonbrun,  and  Salem,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  mr  much  of  the 
lands  adjoining  to  the  said  towns,  with  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Christian 
I&dianSp  who  were  formerly  settled  there,  or  the  remains  of  that 
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society,  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  tiie  geographer,  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  cultivate. 

*<  Saving  and  reserving  always,  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  entitled 
to  lands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio,  by  donation  or  bountj^ 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  all  persons  claiming 
under  them,  all  rights  to  which  they  are  so  entitled,  under  the  deed 
of  cession  executed  by  the  delegates  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  on 
liie  1st  day  of  March,  1784,  and  the  act  of  Congress  accepting  the 
same :  and  to  the  end  that  the  said  rights  may  be  fully  and  effecta- 
ally  secured,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
deed  of  cession  and  act  aforesaid,  be  it  ordained,  that  no  part  of  the 
land  included  between  the  rivers  called  Little  Miami  and  Scioto, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  be  sold,  or  in  any  manner 
alienated,  until  there  shall  first  have  been  laid  off  and  appropriated 
for  the  said  officers  and  soldiers,  and  persons  claiming  under  them, 
tlie  lands  they  are  entitled  to,  agreeably  to  the  said  deed  of  cession 
and  act  of  Congress  accepting  the  same." 

It  had  been  anticipated,  that  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcln- 
tofih  was  known,  settlers  and  speculators  would  cross  the  Ohio,  and 
to  prevent  the  evil  which  it  was  foreseen  would  follow  from  such 
intrusion,  by  an  order  of  Congress  of  the  16th  of  June,  1785,  the 
following  proclamation  was  published  by  the  Indian  commis- 
sioners, and  circulated  in  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio : 

^^  Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  several  disorderly  persons  have  crossed  the 
Ohio  and  settled  upon  their  unappropriated  lands;  and  whereas, 
it  is  their  intention,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  surveyed,  to  open  offices 
for  the  sale  of  a  considerable  part  thereof,  in  such  proportions  and 
under  such  other  regulations  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  all  the 
eitizene  of  the  said  States  and  others  who  may  wish  to  beccnne 
purchasers  of  the  same — and  as  such  conduct  tends  to  defeat  the 
object  they  have  in  view,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ordinaneee 
and  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  highly  disrespectful  to  the  federal 
authority ;  they  have,  therefore,  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  issue 
this,  their  proclamation,  forbidding  all  such  unwarrantable  intru- 
sions, and  enjoining  all  those  who  have  settled  thereon  to  depart 
with  their  fiunilies  and  effects,  without  loss  of  time,  as  they  shall 
answer  the  same  at  their  peril."  * 


«  Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  199. 
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The  peril  to  be  upprehended  from  the  weak  hands  of  the  con-^ 
federacj  might  not  have  deterred  fearless  men  from  filling  the 
forbidden  land,  hut  there  were  those  near  by  who  executed  the 
laws  they  made  in  a  manner  which  was  by  no  means  to  be  disre- 
garded;  and,  when  four  families  from  Bedstone  attempted  a  settle- 
ment at  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  in  April,  1786,  they  received  such 
a  notice  to  quit,  from  the  natives,  in  the  shape  of  rifle-balls,  that 
Wo  persons  were  killed  and  the  survivors  were  glad  enough  to 
abandon  their  enterprise,  and  take  refuge  at  Limestone.  Fur- 
Hxer  west,  the  experiment  succeeded  better,  and  some  years  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  in  1781,  a  settlement  was  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  French  forts,  by  emigrants  from  Western  Virginia, 
who  were  joined  during  the  present  year  by  several  other  families 
from  the  same  region. 

In  Kentucky,  during  1785,  events  were  of  a  dUSerent  character 
from  any  yet  witnessed  in  the  West  Hitherto,  to  live  and  resist 
tbe  savages  had  been  the  problem,  but  now  the  more  complicated 
questions  of  self-rule  and  political  power  presented  themselves  for 
discussion  and  answer.  The  convention,  which  met  late  in  1784, 
finding  a  strong  feeling  prevalent  in  jfavor  of  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  unwilling  to  assume  too  much  responsibility,  had  pro- 
posed, as  has  been  stated,  a  second  convention,  to  meet  in  the 
following  May.  It  met  upon  the  23d  of  that  month,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  self-dependence  being  dominant,  an  address  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and  one  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  together  with 
five  resolutions,  all  relative  to  separation,  and  in  favor  of  it,  were 
unanimously  carried.  Two  of  these  resolutions  deserve  especial 
notice;  one  of  them  recognized,  what  the  constitution  of  Virginia 
did  not,  the  principle  of  equal  representation,  or  a  representation 
of  the  people  living  in  a  certain  terrUory,  and  not  the  square  miles 
contained  in  it:  the  other  referred  the  whole  matter  again  to  a 
tkird  convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  August^  and  continue  its 
sessions  by  adjournment  until  April,  1786. 

As  the  members  of  the  body  which  passed  this  resolve  had  been 
ehosen,  it  is  believed,  on  the  basis  of  equal  representation,  and  for 
the  very  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  independence,  it 
ifl  by  no  means  clear  why  this  reference  to  a  third  assembly  was 
made.  It  may  have  been  from  great  precaution,  or  it  may  have 
been  through  the  influence  of  James  Wilkinson,  who,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  second  convention,  exercised  great  power  in  it; 
and  who,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  ihirdy  became  its  leader 
and  controller,  by  the  combined  influence  of  his  manners,  elo- 
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quence,  intellect^  and  character.  Tbie  gentleman,  there  appears  to 
be  reason  to  think,  deemed  the  tone  of  the  petition  to  Virginia  too 
humble,  and  wished  another  meeting,  to  speak  both  to  the  parent 
State  and  the  people  of  the  districtin  more  decided  terms. 

If  such  was  his  wish  it  was  gratified.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a 
third  convention  met,  adopted  a  new  form  of  address  to  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  "  arm,  asso^ 
ciate,  and  embody,"  ^^  to  hold  in  detestation  and  abhorrence,  and 
treat  as  enemies  to  the  community,  every  person  who  shall  with- 
hold his  countenance  and  support  of  such  measures  as  may  bd 
recommended  for  the  common  defense;"  and  to  prepare  for  offen* 
sive  movements  against  the  Indians,  without  waiting  to  be^ 
attacked.  **" 

That  Wilkinson,  in  this  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  somoh 
what  exaggerated  the  danger  of  Indian  invasion  is  probable;  and 
the  propriety  of  his  call  upon  his  cduntryinen  to  invade  the  landif 
beyond  the  Ohio,  at  the  time  that  Congress  was  treating  with  the 
natives  owning  them,  and  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to  warfEffe,  is  mom 
than  questionable:  but  still  his  expressions  of  anxiety  lest  th^ 
whites  should  be  found  unprepared,  were  not  wholly  without- 
cause. 

But  the  proper  source  of  action  in  the  matter  at  this  time  wa^ 
ihe  confederation,  and  Wilkinson  and  his  associates,  in  proposing- 
to  invade  the  north-west  territory,  should  have  sought  to  act  under 
its  sanction,  and  not  as  leaders  of  a  sovereign  power.  Not  wa^ 
the  confederation  at  this  very  time  unmindful  of  the  West;  in  the 
autumn  of  1785,  Major  Doughty  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  upon  the  point  north  of  tiie  former,  and 
west  of  the  latter  river,  began  Fort  Harmar. 

The  address,  or  petition,  though  the  last  name  seems  scarcely  appli- 
1786.]  cable,  which  the  third  Kentucky  convention  had  sent  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State,  WaiS  by  that  body  duly  received 
tOkA  Kstened  to,  and  the  reasons  for  to  early  separation  appearing 
eogenti  Virginia^  in  Januiu'y,  1786^  J>assed  a  law  by  which  Ken- 
tacky  might  claim  independenee,  provided  she  were  willing  to 
accept  of  the  following  conditions,  US'  explained  in  a  letter  from- 
Mr.  Madison  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  December  9th,  1785 : 

*^  Kentucky  made  a  fontval  application  for  independence.  Her 
memorial  has  been  eonsideredv  and  the  terms  of  separation  fixed 


*  Ainei-lfcon  Pioneer,  i.,  25 — 50,  and  froutlspiecc.     Monett^,  ii.,  22'2. 
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hy  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole.  The  substance  of  them  is,  that  all 
private  rights^  and  interests,  derived  fix)m  the  laws  of  Virginia,  shall 
be  secured ;  that  the  unlocated  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects 
to  which  the  laws  of  Virginia  have  appropriated  them ;  that  the 
Ohio  shall  be  a  common  highway  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  as  far  as  the 
remaining  territory  of  the  latter  will  be  thereon,  be  concurrent 
only  with  the  new  States  on  the  opposite  shore ;  that  the  proposed 
state  shall  take  its  due  share  of  our  State  debts ;  and  that  the  sepa- 
ration shall  not  take  place  unless  these  terms  shall  be  approved  by 
a  convention  to  be  held  to  decide  the  question,  nor  until  Congress 
shall  assent  thereto,  and  fix  the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  limits  of  the  proposed  State  are  to  be  the  same  with 
the  present  limits  of  the  district  The  apparent  coolness  of  the 
representatives  of  Kentucky,  as  to  a  separation,  since  these  terms 
have  been  defined,  indicates  that  they  had  some  views  which  will 
not  be  favored  by  them.  They  dislike  much  to  be  hung  upon  the 
will  of  Congress." 

These  conditions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  fourth  convention,  to 
be  held  in  the  following  September.  If  those  were  agreed  to,  the 
convention  was  to  select  a  day  posterior  to  September  1st,  1787, 
after  which  the  laws  of  Vir^nia  were  to  cease  forever  to  be  in 
force  within  the  western  district;  for  which,  meanwhile,  a  consti- 
tution and  laws  were  to  be  prepared  by  2k  fifth  convention,  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose :  it  being  provided  that  this  act  was  to  be 
eflTective  only  when  in  substance  approved  by  the  United  States. 
This  act  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleasant  to  the  more  zealous 
of  the  advocates  of  self-rule,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Wilkin- 
son and  his  friends  to  induce  the  people  of  the  district  to  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Virginia  before  the  comparatively  distant 
period  fixed  by  the  law  in  question.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
opposed  and  defeated.  The  election  of  members  for  the  fourth 
convention  took  .place  without  disturbance,  and  in  September  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  met  to  attend  to  the  business  confided  to 
it,  had  not  the  Indian  incursions  led  to  an  expedition  against  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash,  at  the  very  time  appointed  for  the  assembly 
at  Danville. 

Before  referring  to  this  movement  beyond  the  Ohio,  however,  it 

is  necessary  to  mention  the  steps  taken  by  Congress  during  the 

early  part  of  this  year  to  secure  and  perpetuate  peace  with  the 

north-western  tribes.    The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Iroquois^ 
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was  npon  the  22d  of  October,  1784;  that  of  Fort  M'lotosh,  with 
the  Delawarea^  Wvandotp.  &c.,  npon  the  2lBt  of  Januaiy,  1786 ; 
upon  the  18th  of  March  following,  it  was  resolved  that  a  treaty  be 
held  with  the  Wabash  Indians,  at  Post  Vincent,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1785,  or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  might  seem  best  to 
the  commissioners.^  Various  circumstances  caused  the  time  to  be 
changed  to  the  81st  of  January,  1786,  and  the  place  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  where,  upon  that  day,  a  treaty  was  made  by 
G.  R.  Clark,  Kichard  Butler  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons ;  not,  however, 
with  the  Piankeshaws  and  others  named  in  the  original  resolution, 
but  with  the  Delawareg,  Wvandots  and  phawaflgae. 
The  absence  of  the  Wabash  Indians  from  this  council  was  not 


the  result  of  any  change  of  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
but  solely  of  a  growing  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  savages,  fos- 
tered, there  is  too  much  reason  to  think,  by  the  agents  of  England. 
The  temper  of  the  Indians  who  first  met  the  commissioners,  is 
thus  referred  to  by  General  Parsons,  in  a  letter  to  Capt  Hart,  at 
Fort  Harmar,  dated  "Fort  Finney,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  December  20, 1786.. 

"Since  we  have  been  here,  eveiy  measure  has  been  taken  to 
bring  in  the  Indians.  The  Wvandots  and  Delawares  are  here ; 
the  other  nations  were  coming,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Shaw- 
^anese.  These  at  last  sent  two  of  their  tribe  to  examine  our  situa- 
tion, and  satisfy  themselves  of  our  designs.  With  these  men  we 
were  very  open  and  explicit.  We  told  them  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  designs  in  coming ;  that  we  were  fully  satisfied  with 
it;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  way  and  time  to 
answer  the  purposes  they  came  for ;  that  we  were  desirous  of  living 
in  peace  with  them,  and  for  that  purpose  had  come  with  offers  of 
peace  to  them,  which  they  would  judge  of,  and  whether  peace  or 
war  was  most  for  their  interest ;  that  we  very  well  knew  the  mea- 
sures the  British  agents  had  taken  to  deceive  them.  That  if  they 
came  to  the  treaty,  any  man  who  had  filled  their  ears  with  those 
stories  was  at  liberty  to  come  with  them,  and  return  in  safety.  But 
if  they  refused  to  treat  with  us,  we  should  consider  it  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  their  part,  &c. 

"  These  men  stayed  about  us  eight  days,  and  then  told  us  they 
were  fully  convinced  our  designs  were  good ;  that  they  had  been 
deceived;  that  they  would  return  home,  and  use  their  influence  to 


*  Old  JbnrBAifl,  it.  487. 
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bring  in  their  nation,  and  send  out  to  the  other  nations.  Last 
night  we  received  a  belt  of  wampum,  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  with 
a  message  that  they  would  be  in  when  we  had  smoked  the  tobacco. 
From  our  information,  we  are  led  to  believe  these  people  will  very 
generally  come  in,  and  heartily  concur  with  us  in  peace.  I  think 
it  not  probable  the  treaty  will  begin  sooner  than  January. 

"The  British  agents,  our  own  traders,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky,  I  am  convinced,  are  all  opposed  to  a  treaty,  and  are 
using  every  measure  to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  I 
have  very  convincing  prooft  of  its  reality.  The  causes  I  can  as- 
sign, but  they  are  too  many  for  the  compass  of  a  letter.  N'otwith- 
standing  all  treaties  we  can  make,  I  am  convinced  we  shall  not 
be  in  safety  until  we  have  posts  established  in  the  upper  country."* 

The  various  tribes  of  the  north-west,  therefore,  had  been  invited 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  but  owing  to  counter  influence,  neither 
attended,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  messages  sent  them;  but  those 
who  did  finally  attend,  came,  if  tradition  tells  truly,  in  no  amicable 
spirit,  and  but  for  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by  Clark  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  the  high  rank  he  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  natives,  the  meeting  of  January  81st  might  very  probably 
have  terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  commissioners. 

From  a  late  work  by  Judge  Hall,  the  following  passage  is  taken, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
^dians  had  entered  in  a  disorderly  and  disrespectftil  manner.  "The 
commissioners,  without  noticing  the  disorderly  conduct  Of  the 
other  party,  or  appearing  to  have  discovered  their  meditated  treach- 
ery, Opened  the  council  in  due  form.  They  lighted  the  peace-pipe, 
and  after  drawing  a  few  whifis,  passed  it  to  the  chiefe,  who  re- 
ceived it.  Colonel  Clark  then  rose  to  explain  the  purpose  for 
which  the  treaty  was  ordered.  With  an  unembarrassed  air,  with 
the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  an  easy  assurance  of 
perfect  security  and  self-possession,  he  stated  that  the  commission- 
ers had  been  sent  to  offer  peace  to  the  Shawanese ;  that  the  presi- 
dent had  no  wish  to  continue  the  war;  he  tad  no  resentment  to 
gratify ;  and  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,  they  could  have  it  on 
reasonable  terms.  *If  such  be  the  will  of  the  Shawanese.'  he  con- 
cluded, 'let  some  of  their  wise  meii  speak.' 

"  A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  {Person  to  its  full  height,  and  as- 
sitmitig  a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the 


'*  dec  North  American  Review,  Ootobor,  1S41,  p.  830. 
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commissioners,  and  their  small  retinue,  as  if  to  measure  their  insig- 
nificance, in  comparison  with  his  own  numerous  train,  and  then 
stalking  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  two  belts  of  wampum,  of  differ- 
ent colors — ^the  war  and  the  peace  belt. 

"*We  come  here,' he  exclaimed,  *to  ofter  you  two  pieces  of 
wampum ;  they  are  of  different  colors ;  you  know  what  they  mean: 
you  can  take  which  you  like !  *  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat 

"  The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  white  men.  They  offered  an 
insult  to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long-Knives,  to  which  they 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  submit,  while  they  did  not  sup- 
pose he  dare  resent  it.  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside.  Those 
fierce  wild  men  gazed  intently  at  Clark.  The  Americans  saw  that 
the  crisis  had  arrived ;  they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  {ndians 
understood  the  advantage  they  possessed,  and  were  disposed  to  us  e 
it;  and  a  common  sense  of  danger  caused  each  eye  to  be  turned 
on  the  leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed  and  apparently 
careless  until  the  chief  who  had  thrown  the  belts  upon  the  table 
had  taken  his  seat ;  then  with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  reached  as  if  playfully,  toward  the  war  belt,  entangled 
the  end  of  the  stick  in  it^  drew  it  towards  him,  and  then  with  a 
switch  of  the  cane,  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  chiefs. 
The  effect  was  electric.  Every  man  in  the  council,  of  each  party, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  savage  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, ^  Hugh  I '  The  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, against  overwhelming  numbers.  Every  hand  grasped  a 
weapon. 

^^  Clark  alone  was  unawed.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness,  and  his  eye  flashed,  but  otherwise 
he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  perceptible  upon  his  com- 
pressed lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  that  savage  band,  whose  hundred 
eyes  were  bent  fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him,  as  they 
stood  like  a  pack  of* wolves  at  bay,  tiiirsting  for  blood,  and  ready 
to  rush  upon  him  whenever  one  bolder  than  the  rest  should  com- 
mence the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  indecision 
when  the  slightest  weight  thrown  into  either  scale  will  make  it 
preponderate ;  a  moment  in  which  a  bold  man,  conversant  with  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action,  may  seize  upon  the  minds  of  all 
around  him,  and  sway  them  at  his  will. 

^^Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian.  He  spoke  and  there 
was  no  man  bold  enough  to  gainsay  him — none  that  could  return 
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the  fierce  glance  of  his  eye.  Baising  his  arm,  and  waiving  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed:  ^Dogs!  you  may  go!*  The  Indi- 
ans hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tumultnously  out  of  the 
council  room.*' 

Another  account  of  the  scene  is  given  from  the  notes  of  an  old 
officer  who  was  present: 

"  The  Indians  came  in  to  a  treaty  at  Fort  Finney  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  except  the  Shawanese,  the  most  conceited  and 
warlike  of  the  aborigines,  the^Srst  in  at  a  battle,  and  the  last 
at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest  warriors,  set  off  in  all 
their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  council-house.  Their 
number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
was  altogether  unexpected  and  Suspicious.  .  The  United  States' « 
stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  Jn  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a 
little  table,  sat  the  commissary  general,  Clark,  the  indefatigable 
scourge  of  these  very  marauders;  General  Richard  Butler  and  Mr. 
Parsons.  There  was  also  present  a  Oaptain  Denny,  who,  I  believe, 
is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  this  story. 

'^  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  old  council-sachem  and  a  war 
chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an 
impudent  and  villainous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the  passions  of  the  ]|bdiajis, 
who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pause.  He  concluded  by 
presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they  were  prepa- 
red for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clark  exhibited  the  same  • 
unaltered  and  careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole 
scene,  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting 
upon  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and  pushed  the  sacred 
wampum  off  the  table,  with  very  little  ceremony. 

"Every  Indian  at  the  same  time  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of 
those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and  peculiar  savage  sounds,  which 
startle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  hearty  and  ow  neither  be  d^ 
scribed  nor  forgotten. 

"At  this  juncture  Clark  arose.  The  scrutinizing  eye  cowered 
at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so,  appa- 
rently involuntarily.  They  were  heard  all  that  night,  debating  in 
the  bushes  near  the  fort.  The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the 
old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  next  morning 
they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace."* 

*£nojclopedia  Americana,  iii.  282. 
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The  treaty  at  Fort  Finney^  in  addition  to  the  usual  articles,  con- 
tained the  following : 

^'  The  g>|iy,wance  nation  do  acknowledge  the  United  States  to  be 
the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  them 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four. 

^^The  United  States  do  allot  to  the  Shawanee  nation,  lands 
within  their  territory,  to  live  and  hunt  upon,  beginning  at  the 
south  line  of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Wyanc^ntfl  and  Delaware 
nations,  at  the  place  where  the  main  branch  of  the  Great  Miami, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  intersects  said  line ;  then  down  the  river 
Miami,  to  the  fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two ; 
thence,  due  west,  to  the  River  De  La  Pause ;  then  down  that  river, 
to  the  river  Wabash;  beyond  which  lines  none  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  settle,  nor  disturb  the  Shawanese  in  their 
settlement  and  possessions.  And  the  Shawanese  do  relinquish  to 
the  United  States,  all  title,  or  pretense  of  title,  they  ever  had  to 
the  lands  east,  west,  and  south  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  lines 
before  described." 

But  the  tribes  more  distant  than  the  Qhawanese  were  in  no  way 
disposed  to  cease  their  incursions,  and  upon  the  16tii  of  May,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  was  forced  to  write  upon  the  subject  to 
Congress,  which  at  once  sent  two  companies  down  the  Ohio  to  tiie 
Falls,  and  upon  the  30th  of  June,  authorized  the  raising  of  militia 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  mischief- 
makers,  under  the  command  of  the  leading  United  States  officer 
in  the  district. 

^^Accordingly,  a  strong  military  force  was  raised  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  Indian  towns 
of  the  Wabash  and  the  Shawanee  villages  in  the  country  between 
the  Big  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers.  About  one  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  marched 
from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  for  Post  Yincennes,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place  early  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
army  then  encamped,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  inactivity  for  nine  days, 
Awaiting  the  arrival  of  provisions  and  stores  which  had  been  shipped 
on  keel  boats  at  Louisville  and  Clarksville. 

"  When  the  boats  arrived  at  Post  Vincennes,  about  one-half  of 
the  provision  was  spoiled ;  and  that  part  which  had  been  moved 
by  land  was  almost  exhausted.    A  spirit  of  discontent  began  to 
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manifest  itself  in  camp,  even  before  the  airival  of  the  boats ;  and 
when  the  state  of  supplies  was  known,  this  spirit  became  more 
apparent  The  Kentucky  troops,  however,  having  been  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Post  Yincennes, 
were  ordered  to  move  up  the  Wabash,  toward  the  Indian  towns 
that  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  post  of  Oniatenon.  The 
people  of  these  towns  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
their  enemy,  and  had  selected  a  place  for  an  ambuscade  among  the 
defiles  of  Pine  creek. 

^'  On  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  Vermillion 
river,  the  army  found  that  the  Indians  had  deserted  their  villages 
on  that  stream  near  its  junction  with  the  Wabash.  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  officers  and  men  were  depressed  by  disap- 
pointment, hunger  and  fatigue,  some  persons  circulated  throughout 
the  camp  a  rumor  that  General  Clark  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  Indians,  with  the  offer  of  peace  or  war.  This  rumor,  combined 
with  a  lamentable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  once  tem- 
perate, bold,  energetic  and  commanding  character  of  Clark,  excited 
among  the  troops  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which  neither  the 
commands  nor  the  entreaties,  nor  the  tears  of  the  general  could 
subdue.  At  an  encampment  near  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  river, 
about  three  hundred  men  in  a  body  left  the  army,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way  homeward.  The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Clark,  then  abandoned  the  expedition  and 
returned  to  Post  Vincennes. 

"The  expedition  which  marched  against  the  Shawanese,  who 
had  again  resumed  hostilities,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Benja- 
min Logan.  This  officer,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred 
mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  river  Ohio,  at  the  point  where  the 
town  of  Maysville  now  stands,  and  penetrated  the  Indian  country 
as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river.  General  Lytle  says: 
*  Colonel  Logan  would  have  surprised  the  Indian  towns  against 
which  he  marched,  had  not  one  of  his  men  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
and  gave  notice  of  his  approach.  As  it  was,  he  burned  eight  large 
towns,  and  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn.  He  took  seventy  or 
eighty  prisoners,  and  killed  about  twenty  warriors,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  This  last  act  caused  deep  regret, 
humiliation  and  shame  to  the  commander  of  his  troops.*  The 
murder  of  the  chief  was,  however,  perpetrated  in  direct  violation 
of  the  orders  of  Colonel  Logan.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition 
the  Kentuckians  lost  about  ten  men."  * 
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It  was  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  Kentucky  for  these  expedi- 
tions, which  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  was  to 
have  come  together  in  September.  So  many  were  absent  on 
military  duty  that  a  quorum  could  not  be  had,  and  those  who  came 
to  the  point  of  assembly,  were  forced,  as  a  committee,  merely  to 
to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  Virginia  Legislature,  setting  forth 
the  causes  which  made  a  convention  at  that  time  impossible,  and 
asking  certain  changes  in  the  Act  of  Separation.  This  done,  they 
continued  their  meetings  by  adjournment  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  hoping  a  quorum  might  still  be  gathered;  which  was  not 
done,  however,  until  the  ensuing  January. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  events  were  taking  place 
which  produced  more  excitement  in  Kentucky  than  Indian  wars, 
or  Acts  of  Separation — ^the  Spanish  negotiations,  involving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1780,  Spain  expressed  her 
determination  to  claim  the  control  of  the  great  western  river;  in 
January,  1781,  she  attacked  the  Port  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  took 
possession  of  the  north-west  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ; 
on  the  16th  of  the  next  month.  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Virginia  delegates,  instructed  Mr.  Jay,  then  at  Madrid,  not  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Americans,  if  a  treaty 
could  not  be  eflfected  without  giving  it  up.  Through  1782,  the 
court  of  Madrid  labored,  not  only  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
give  up  the  stream  of  the  West,  but  a  great  part  of  the  West  itself, 
and  France  backed  her  pretenfiions ;  *  and  thus  matters  rested  for 
the  time. 

In  July,  1785,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  appeared  before  Congress, 
as  the  representative  of  Spain;  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  him ;  and,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  negotiations 
began  between  them  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress. 
This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  in  these  transactions 
Mr.  Jay  asked  the  special  guidance  of  that  body,  and  explained  his 
reasons  for  doing  so  at  length.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  and  dwelt  upon  the  two  difficulties 
of  making  such  a  treaty;  one  of  which  was,  the  unwillingness  of 
Spain  to  permit  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  other,  the 
question  of  boundaries.  Upon  the  first  point,  Mr.  Jay  was,  and 
always  had  been,  opposed  to  yielding  to  the  Spanish  claim ;  but  that 
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claim  was  still  as  strenuously  urged,  as  in  1780 ;  and  the  court  of 
Madrid,  their  ambassador  said,  would  never  abandon  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union 
demanding  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  while 
that  treaty  could  apparently  be  secured  only  by  giving  up  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  which  was  in  a  manner  sacrificing 
the  West.  Mr.  Jay  proposed,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Spain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  during  that 
time  to  yield  the  right  of  using  the  Mississippi  below  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States. 

To  this  proposition,  the  Southern  members  in  Congress  were 
vehemently  opposed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  take 
the  whole  matter  out  of  Mr.  Jay's  hands,  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  offering  a  long  and  able  argument  in  opposition  to  his 
scheme ;  but  the  members  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  out- 
voted the  south,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  continue  his 
negotiations,  without  being  bound  to  insist,  at  all  hazards,  upon 
the  immediate  use  of  the  river.  * 

The  discussion  in  Congress  relative  to  the  Spanish  claims,  took 
place  during  August,  and  the  rumor  of  them,  and  of  the  Secretary's 
proposal,  in  due  time  reached  the  West;  but,  as  is  common,  the 
tale  spread  by  report  differed  from  the  truth,  by  representing  the 
proposition  as  much  more  positive  than  it  really  was,  and  as  being 
made  by  John  Jay,  without  any  sanction  of  Congress. 

This  story,  which  circulated  during  the  winter  of  1786-87,  pro- 
duced among  those  who  dwelt  upon  the  western  waters  great 
indignation,  and  prepared  the  people  to  anticipate  a  contest  with 
Spain,  or  a  union  with  her,  and,  in  either  case,  action  independent 
of  the  old  Atlantic  colonies.  And  the  conduct  of  Clark,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  was  well  calculated  to  cause 
many  to  think  that  the  leading  minds  were  already  prepared  for 
action. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  board  of  field  officers  at  Vincennes 
determined  to  garrison  that  point,  to  raise  supplies  by  impressment, 
and  to  enlist  new  troops.  Under  this  determination,  Spanish 
property  was  seized,  soldiers  were  embodied,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  hold  a  peace  council  with  the  natives,  all  under  the  direction  of 
General  Clark. 

Soon  after  this,  in  December,  Thomas  Green  wrote  from  Louis- 
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Tille  to  the  governor,  council  and  legislature  of  Georgia — ^which 
State  was  involved  in  the  boundary  quarrel  with  Spain — ^that  Span- 
ish property  had  been  seized  in  the  north-west  as  a  hostile  measure, 
and  not  merely  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  troops,  which  Clark 
afberward  declared  was  the  case,  and  ad^ed,  that  the  General  was 
ready  to  go  down  the  river  with  troops  sufficient  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands  in  dispute,  if  Georgia  would  countenance  him. 

This  letter  Clark  said  he  never  saw,  but  as  he  paid  equally  with 
Green  toward  the  expehses  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  take  it  to 
tiie  south,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think  him  privy  to  all  the  plans 
relative  to  the  disputed  territory,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 
And  what  they  were,  in  some  minds  at  least,  may,  perhaps,  be 
judged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  also  written  from 
Louisville,  professedly  to  some  one  in  iN'ew  England,  and  very 
probably  by  Green,  which  was  circulated  widely  in  Frankland, 
Tennessee.    It  is  dated  December  4, 1786. 

"Our  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be,  therefore  eveiy 
exertion  to  retrieve  our  circumstances  must  be  manly,  eligible  and 
just.  We  can  raise  twenty  thousand  troops  this  side  the  Allegheny 
and  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  annual  increase  of  them  by 
emigration  from  other  parts,  is  from  two  to  four  thousand. 

"We  have  taken  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Post  Yincennes  and  the  Illinois,  and  are  determined  they 
shall  not  trade  up  the  river,  provided  they  will  not  let  us  ti-ade 
down  it.  Preparations  are  now  making  here  (if  necessary)  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  from  their  settlements,  at  the  mouth  of  tibie  Missis* 
sippi.  In  case  we  are  not  countenanced  and  succored  by  the  United 
States,  (if  we  need  it,)  our  allegiance  will  be  thrown  off,  and  some 
other  power  implied  to.  ' 

"  Great  Britain  stands  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive  and  sup- 
port us.  They  have  already  offered  to  open  their  resources  for  our 
supplies.  When  once  re-united  to  them,  '  farewell,  a  long  farewell 
to  all  your  boasted  greatness.'  The  province  of  Canada  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  waters,  of  themselves,  in  time,  will  be  able  to 
conquer  you.  You  are  as  ignorant  of  this  country  as  Great  Britain 
was  of  America.  These  are  hints  which,  if  rightly  improved,  may 
be  of  some  service;  if  not,  blame  yourselves  for  the  neglect"* 

The  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  Spanish  merchants  at  Vincen- 
nes,  was  an  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  what 
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they  regarded  as  a  national  iujustice — ^the  closing  of  the  Mississippi 
against  them. 

Wells,  Green's  messenger,  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  showed  his 
papers  to  various  persons  at  Danville ;  copies  were  at  once  taken 
of  them,  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  December, 
to  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  by  fifteen  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  among  whom  was  James  Wilkinson.    In  February, 

1787,  the  Council  of  Virginia  acted  upon  the  subject,  condemned 
Gen.  Clark's  conduct,  disavowed  the  powers  assumed  by  him, 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
property,  and  laid  the  matter  before  Congress.  It  was  presented 
in  detail  to  that  body  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  ^n  the  24th  of 
that  month  it  was  resolved  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  be 
employed  to  dispossess  the  unauthorized  intruders  who  had  taken 
possession  of  St.  Vincents.  All  these  things  naturally  tended  to 
excite  speculation,  inquiry  and  fear  throughout  the  West,  and 
though  no  action  was  had  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi  question 
beyond  the  mountains  until  the  next  spring,  there  was,  doubtiess, 
discussion  and  feeling  enough  in  the  interval. 

But  in  the  history  of  1786,  those  steps  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  ISew  England  Ohio  Company,  and  the  founding  of 
the  first  colony,  authorized  by  the  government,  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Congress,  by  the  resolutions  of  September  16, 1776,  and  August 
12, 1780,  had  promised  land  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  should  continue  in  the  service  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  Congress ;  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  should  be  slain  by  the  enemy.*  In  June, 
1783,  peace  having  been  proclaimed.  General  Rufus  Putnam  for- 
warded to  Washington  a  memorial  from  certain  of  those  having 
claims  under  these  resolutions ;  which  Washington  transmitted  to 
Congress,  together  with  General  Putnam's  letter. 

But  as  the  States  claiming  the  western  territory  had  not  made 
their  final  cessions.  Congress  was  forced,  on  the  29th  of  October, 

1788,  to  announce  their  inability  to  make  any  appropriation  of 
land.  From  that  time  nothing  further  was  done  until,  upon  the 
18th  of  July,  1786,  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Revolutionary  officer  be- 
longing to  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  western 
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lands,  in  the  place  of  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  before  chosen, 
but  was  otherwise  engaged.  He,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  visited 
the  West,  going,  however,  no  further  than  Pittsburgh,  as  the  Indian 
troubles  prevented  surveys.* 

On  his  return  home,  he  confBrred  with  his  friend  Putnam,  as  to 
a  renewal  of  their  memorial  of  1783,  and  a  removal  westward ; 
which  conference  resulted  in  a  publication,  dated  January  10, 1786, 
in  which  was  proposed  the  formation  of  a  company  to  settle  the 
Ohio  lands ;  and  those  taking  an  interest  in  the  plan  were  invited 
to  meet  in  February,  and  choose,  for  each  county  of  Massachu* 
setts,  one  or  more  delegates ;  these  delegates  were  to  assemble  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  in  Boston,  there 
to  agree  upon  a  system  of  association.  On  the  day  named,  eleven 
persons  appeared  at  the  place  agreed  upon;  and  by  the  3d  of 
March,  the  outline  of  the  company  was  drawn  up,  and  subscrip- 
tions under  it  at  once  commenced.  The  leading  features  of  that 
outline  were  these :  A  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  mainly  in  conti- 
nental certificates,  was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
lands  in  the  western  territory ;  there  were  to  be  a  thousand  shares 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  upon  each  share  ten  dollars  in 
specie  were  to  be  paid,  for  contingent  expenses.  One  year's  inter- 
est was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making  a  settlement, 
and  assisting  those  unable  to  remove  without  aid.  The  owners  of 
every  twenty  shares  were  to  choose  an  agent  to  represent  them, 
and  attend  to  their  interests;  and  the  agents  were  to  choose  the 
directors. t  The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time 
the  company  was  organized ;  and,  before  its  organization,  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  purposed  grant  from  the  United  States,  was  done 
away  by  the  cession  of  most  of  her  territorial  claims  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut. 

Beside  the  claim  of  Virginia  to  the  north-west  previously  ceded 
to  the  confederation,  there  were  various  other,  and,  in  some 
instances,  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  region.  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  particular,  claimed  under  their 
ancient  charters  large  tracts  of  country  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1781,  James  Duane,  William  Floyd, 
and  Alexander  McDougal,  made,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  a  cession  of  all  the  claims  of  that  State,  to  the  north-west 
territory.  By  the  terms  of  the  cession,  the  western  boundary  of 
New  York,  in  respect  both  of  jurisdiction  and  title  to  the  soil,  was 
established  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  north  bounds  thereof  to  its 
north-west  corner,  continued,  if  necessary,  further  due  west  till  it 
is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude  through  the  most  western  bent  or  inclination  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  thence,  due  north  along  that  meridian  line  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree,  and  along  that  parallel  of  latitude.  But  if,  on  experi- 
ment, that  meridian  line  should  not  comprehend  twenty  miles  west 
from  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of  the  Niagara  river,  it 
was  provided  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  due  west 
from  the  north-western  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  till  it  is  intersected 
by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  forty-fifth  degree  through  a 
point  twenty  miles  west  of  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of 
the  Niagara  river ;  thence,  by  that  meridian  line  to,  and  thence 
along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  At  that  time  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  unknown ;  and 
subsequently,  when  ascertained,  it  was  found  to  be  west  of  both 
those  lines. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1785,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  its  claims  west  of  the  same  meridian 
line,  and  along  it  till  it  intersects  the  prolongation  of  the  southern 
line  of  that  State. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  cession  of  the 
claim  of  Connecticut* 

In  1685,  a  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, 
river,  by  John  Wenthrop  and  others,  from  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts bay.  Finding  themselves  without  the  chartered  limits  of  that 
colony,  they  associated  themselves  into  a  voluntary  political  society, 
under  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  1661,  they 
petitioned  the  crown  for  a  formal  political  organiisation.  In  the 
next  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
which  its  limits  were  described,  as 

"Bounded  on  the  east  by  Narraganset  river,  commonly  called 
Narraganset  bay,  where  the  said  river  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  the  line  of  Massachusetts  plantation,  and  on  the  south, 
by  the  sea;  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
running  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  said  Narraganset 
bay  on  the  east^  to  the  south  sea  on  the  west,  with  the  islands 
thereto  adjoining." 
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In  1664y  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  for  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  America,  of  which  a  part  was  described 
as  including  ^^  all  that  island  or  islands,  called  by  the  several  name 
or  names  of  Mattawacks,  or  Long  Island,  situate,  lying  and  being 
toward  the  west  of  Caipe  Cod  and  the  Narragansets,  abutting  on 
the  main  lands  between  the  two  rirers  there  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers,  together  with  the  said 
river,  called  Hudson  river,  and  all  the  lands  from  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  bay,  &c*"  A 
dispute  immediately  ensued  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Connecticut  colony,  in  regard  to  these  conflicting  claims  under 
their  respective  charters,  which  was  settled  by  a  royal  commission, 
who  established  the  Monoromock  river,  and  a  line  north  north-west 
from  thence  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  the  dividing  line 
between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  Duke  of  York. 

In  1681,  a  charter  was  granted  to  William  Penn  for  a  territory, 
described  as  extending  to,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  forty- 
third  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  westward  for  five  degrees  in  longi- 
tude. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  commonwealth,  in  1779,  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
arose  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
regard  to  the  lands  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-second  degrees 
of  latitude,  thus  included  in  the  charters  of  both  these  States.  It 
was  tried  before  a  commission  of  Congress  in  1782,  and  a  decision 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  PenuBylvania,  in  respect 
both  of  jurisdiction  and  title  to  the  soil.  But  the  decision  of  the 
commission  did  not  affect  the  clainns  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands 
included  in  its  charter,  west  of  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  to 
assert  its  right  to  those  lands,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed, 
in  1788,  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  this  State  has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of 
jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  west  from  the 
western  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cast  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  extending  throughout,  from  the  latitude  of  the 
forty-first  degree  to  the  latitude  of  the  forty-second  degree  and 
two  minutes  north ;  by  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  King  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  late  colony,  and  now  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  bearing  date  the  2Sd  of  April,  1662,  which  claim  and  title  to 
make  known  for  the  inforniation  of  all,  that  they  may  conform 
themselves  thereto-^ 
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"  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  be  desired  to  isarae 
his  proclamation,  declaring  and  asserting  the  right  of  this  State  to 
all  the  lands  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  strictly  forbidding 
all  persons  to  enter  or  settle  thereon,  without  special  license 
and  authority  first  obtained  fh>m  &e  General  Assembly  of  this 
State." 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  in  1784, 
addressed  to  all  the  States  having  territorial  claims  in  the  West, 
iKsking  them  to  cede  their  landd  to  the  confederacy,  to  aid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  incurred  during  the  revolution,  and  to  promote 
the  harmony  of  the  Union,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed 
an  act  in  1786,  ceding,  "  All  the  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction, 
and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  certain  western  lands, 
beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  said 
commonwealth ;  and  from  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  parallel  to 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  till  it  comes  to  forty-two 
degrees  and  two  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  where  by  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
the  lands  lying  west  of  the  said  line,  to  be  drawn  as  aforementioned 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  line 
of  the  commonwealth  of  ^Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  said 
commonwealth,  shall  be  included,  released,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  common  use  and 
benefit  of  said  States,  Connecticut  inclusive." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1786,  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
executed  a  deed  of  cession  in  accordance  with  the  terras  of  this  act, 
which  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.* 

It  has  been  said  that  a  minority  of  the  convention  called  in  Kentucky, 
1787.]  to  meet  in  September,  1786,  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
until  January  of  this  year;  when,  at  length  aquorum  attended.  Upon 
a  vote  being  then  taken  relative  to  separation,  the  feeling  was  still, 
as  before,  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  But  scarce  had  this  been  ascer- 
tained when  a  second  act  upon  the  subject,  passed  by  Virginia  in 
October,  1786,  reached  the  West,  and  the  whole  question  was 
again  postponed,  to  be  laid  before  2^ fifth  convention,  which  was  to 
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meet  in  September;  while  the  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia 
should  cease  to  be  of  force,  was  changed  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1778. 

There  were  many,  beyond  doubt,  to  whom  this  delay  was  a 
source  of  vexation  and  anger,  but  the  people  of  the  district 
generally  evinced  no  such  feelings.  The  elections  took  place 
in  August,  and  the  convention  assembled  upon  the  17th  of 
September,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  quietness.  The  vote  was 
again  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation,  and  the  act  of  Yirginia  was 
agreed  to.  To  form  a  constitution,  a  sixth  convention  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  ensuing  April,  and  to  complete  the  work  of  inde- 
pendence. Congress  was  to  assent  to  a  formation  of  Kentucky  into 
a  State,  before  July  4, 1788. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  this  year  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  relation  to  self-government,  confined  to  that  subject ; 
in  regard  to  the  vexatious  affair  of  the  Spanish  claims,  there  was  a 
like  temper  manifested.  Mr.  Jay,  as  already  related,  had  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  abandon  the  right  of  using  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  to  yield  the  pretensions  of  the 
United  States  to  its  navigation  after  that  period  closed. 

In  October,  1786,  under  these  instructions,  he  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations with  Don  Gardoqui,  but  without  success,  as  Spain  required 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  the  American  claim.*  In  November 
of  that  year,  also,  Virginia  had  passed  several  resolutions  against 
giving  up  the  use  of  the  river,  even  for  a  day,  and  had  instructed 
her  delegates  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  When,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  Kentucky  met  at  Danville,  early  in  May,  1787, 
to  act  in  relation  to  the  subject — ^having  been  called  together  by 
Messrs.  Muter,  Innis,  Brown  and  Sebastian,  for  that  purpose — ^they 
found  that  little  or  nothing  wieus  to  be  done;  the  plan  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  had  been  fully  protested  against. 
The  assembly  at  Danville  having  been  informed  of  these  things, 
quietly  adjourned. 

What  connection  existed  between  this  better  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  absence  of  Wilkinson,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  remained  at  home,  he  would,  with 
the  influence  he  was  able  and  disposed  to  exert,  have  induced  the 
convention  to^  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  would  have  made  a 
peaceable  separation  from  Virginia  impossible.    That  indeed  was 
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the  object  to  which  he  and  his  accomplices  directed  their  schemes, 
and  to  affect  which  he  w^  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  honor,  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  district.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  infamous  purpose,  and  convinced  that  he  could 
not  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  without  foreign  aid, 
he  descended  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  to  give  tl^at 
power  the  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 

There  was  a  general  discontent  at  that  period  among  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  of  which  their  leaders  were  as  usual  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage for  their  own  aggrandizement  The  desire  of  the  people 
for  a  separation  of  the  district  from  Vir^nia,  familiarized  their 
minds  to  the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  confederacy.  Harry 
Innis,  the  attorney-general  of  the  district,  in  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  said:  "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
western  country  will,  in  a  few  years,  act  for  itself,  and  erect  an  in- 
dependent government;"  and  the  same  opinion  was  generally 
entertained  and  freely  expressed  among  the  leading  men  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

IsTor  did  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
then  under  consideration,  produce  any  hetter  state  of  feeling. 
The  new  constitution  was  very  generally  circulated  through  the 
district,  by  means  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  a  paper  established  in 
August,  1787,  by  John  Bradford,  at  Lexington ;  its  provisions  were 
fully  understood;  and  yel,  of  fourteen  representatives  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  in  the  convention  called  in  1788,  to  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  adopting  it,  only  three  voted  in  favor  of  it 

The  sole  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction,  then  rapidly  ripening  into 
treason,  were  the  delay  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  provide  for  the 
district  a  separate  political  organization,  and  especially  the  inability 
of  the  general  government  to  procure  for  them  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jay's  proposition,  to  surrender  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  for  a  term  of  years,  was  very  unfavorably  received 
in  the  West,  and  the  discontents  it  excited  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  Virginia,  including 
Washington  himself,  were  disposed  to  favor  that  policy. 

The  policy  *  which  Washington  desired  to  pursue  at  that  period, 
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with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  "West,  was  not  well  understood, 
and  was  therefore  misapprehended  by  the  people  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  not  at  all  his  design  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
West  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  East,  or  to  render  the  interests 
of  one  part  of  the  confederacy  subservient  to  those  of  another.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  was  then  employed  in  devising  measures  to  secure, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  internal  improvement^  such  a  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West,  as  would  inseparably  connect 
together  the  commercial,  and,  by  consequence,  the  political  inter- 
ests of  the  two  sections. 

The  formation  of  a  connection  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomac, 
for  commercial  purposes,  was  a  scheme  to  which  he  was  at  an  early 
period  favorably  disposed.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal mover  in  the  formation  of  a  company  to  extend  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  from  tide  water  to  Wills*  creek,  with  a  view 
of  ultimately  fohning  a  connection  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore,  embarrassed,  and  finally  frustrated  the 
scheme. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  he  began  again  to  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  line  of  poHcy,  with  a  view  then,  however,  more  to  politi- 
cal than  to  commercial  results.  In  his  letter  to  Governor  Harri- 
son, in  1784,  he  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  binding  together 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  the  West  with  the  East,  with 
the  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest,  in  ord^  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  commercial,  and,  in  consequence,  political  connections,  with 
either  the  Spaniards  on  the  souths  or  the  BriiUh  on  the  north.  To 
effect  that  end  he  advised  the  immediate  survey  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers,  of  the  portages  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  the  portage  from  that  river  to  the  Cuyahoga;  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  water  communication  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  to  the  seaboard,  and  this  he  character- 
ized as  an  object  of  vast  commercial  and  political  importance. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  the  same  year,  he  asks: 
"  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  attention  of  Congress 
to  have  the  western  waters  well  explored,  the  navigation  of  them 
fully  ascertained  and  accurately  laid  down,  and  a  complete  and 
perfect  map  made  of  the  country,  at  least  as  far  westerly  as  the 
Miamis,  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  to  see  how  the 
waters  of  these  communicate  with  the  river  8t.  Joseph,  which 
empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  with  the  Wabash  ?  for  I  cannot 
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forbear  observing  that  the  Miami  village*  points  to  a  very  impor- 
tant post  for  the  Union." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee,  in  1785,  he  says:  "However  singular  the 
opinion  may  be,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  it,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  this  tmcy  ought  to  be  no  object  with  us.  On  the 
contrary,  until  we  have  a  little  time  allowed  to  open  and  make  easy 
the  ways  between  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  western  territory, 
the  obstructions  had  better  remain.  There  is  nothing  that  binds 
one  country  or  one  State  to  another  but  interest." 

In  order  to  further,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  policy  he  had  thus 
suggested,  Washington  made  it  an  especial  object  to  collect  all  the 
information  available  at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of 
opening  such  a  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  forming  an  available 
connection  between  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  those  of  Lake  Erie. 
His  letter  to  General  Butler,  under  date  of  January  17th,  1788,  is 
an  exemplification  of  his  anxiety  to  obtain  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  the  practical,  inquiring  disposition  of  his. mind: 

*tl  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  November,  1787, 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  vocabulary  which  you  have  been  so 
obliging  as  to  forward  me.  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  any  apology 
necessary  on  your  part,  for  not  having  furnished  me  with  the  vocab- 
ulary at  an  earlier  period,  that  I  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  to  find  that  you  have  been  able  to  complete  a  work  of  such 
difficulty  and  magnitude  as  this  appears  to  be,  in  so  short  a  time, 
under  the  pain  which  y^u  must  have  suffered,  and  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  your  misfortune. 

"The  pleasing  satisfaction  which  you  must  enjoy,  from  a  reflec- 
tion that  you  have  exerted  yourself  to  throw  light  upon  the  original 
histoi'y  of  this  country — to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher, 
and  to  forward  the  researches  in  the  probable  connection  and 
communication  between  the  horthem  parts  of  America  and  those 
of  Asia — ^must  make  you  a  more  ample  compensation  for  the  labo^ 
rious  task  which  you  have  executed,  than  my  warmest  acknowl- 
edgments, which,  however,  I  must  beg  you  to  accept. 

"The  observations  contained  in  your  letter  respecting  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  western  country,  the 
traditions  which  prevail  among  them,  and  the  reasoning  deduced 
therefrom,  are  very  valuable,  and  may  lead  to  some  useful  dis- 
coveries. 
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*^  Those  works  which  are  foond  upon  the  Ohioy  and  other  trac^ 
of  the  country  being  once  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  more 
ingenious,  at  leasts  if  not  more  civilized  than  those  who  at  present 
dwell  there,  have  excited  the  attention  and  inquiries  of  the  carioua, 
to  learn  from  whence  they  came,  whither  they  are  gone,  and  some- 
thing of  their  history.  Any  clue,  therefore,  which  can  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  these,  must  be  gratefully  received. 

''  As  you  have  had  opportunities  of  gaining  extensive  knowlodgf^ 
and  information  respecting  the  western  territory,  its  situation, 
rivers,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you, 
my  dear  sir,  to  resolve  the  following  queries,  eitiber  from  your  own 
knowjedge  or  certain  information,  (as  well  to  gratify  my  own  curi- 
osity as  to  enable  me  to  satisfy  several  gentlemen  of  distinction  in 
otlier  countries,  who  .have  applied  to  me  for  information  upon  the 
Bubject,)  viz: 

^^Mrst — What'is  the  face  of  the  country  between  the  sourceB, 
or  canoe  navigation,  of  the  Cuyahoga,  (which  discharges  itself 
into  Lake  Erie,)  and  the  Big  Beaver,  and  between  the  Cuyahoga 
and  the  Muskingum?" 

""^  Second. — The  distance  between  the  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  ai^d 
each  of  the  two  rivers  aTjove  mentioned? 

"  Third. — ^Would  it  be  practicable,  and  not  very  expensive,  tp 
cut  a  canal  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  either  of  the  above  rivers, 
80  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
and  those  of  the  Ohio  ? 

^' Fourth. — ^Whether  there  is  any  more  direct,  practicable,  and 
easy  communication  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  those 
of  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  fur  and  peltry  of  the  upper  country  can 
be  transported,  than  these? 

"  Any  information  you  can  give  me  relative  to  the  above  queries, 
from  your  own  knowledge,  will  be  most  agreeable;  but  if  thatia 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  you  to  decide  upon,  the  best  and  niqst 
authentic  accounts  of  others  will  be  very  acceptable." 

While,  south  of  Ohio,  dissatisfaction  with  the  Federal  Union  wi^^, 
spreading  openly,  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  free  and  unfet^ 
tered  choice,  the  New  England  associates  for  settling  the  nortjb- 
west  were,  by  degrees,  preparing  to  realize  their  plans  of  colonu^ 
tion.  In  March,  1786,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  began  their 
subscription ;  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  1787,  a  meeting  of  agents 
chose  Gen.  Parsons,  Oen.  Putnam,  and  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler 
directors  for  the  company,  and  these  directors  appointed  Dr.  Cutler 
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to  go  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  Congress  for  the  desired 
tract  of  country.  On  the  5th  of  July  that  gentleman  reached  the 
temporary  capital  of  the  Union,  and  then  began  a  scene  of  man- 
agement worthy  of  more  degenerate  days.  The  following  extracts 
from  Dr.  Cutler's  journal  are  given,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure adopted  to  secure  the  negotiation ;  of  these,  but  a  few  para- 
graphs can  be  given.*  The  first  relates  to  the  choice  of  the  Mus- 
kingum valley  as  the  spot  for  settlement: 

"July  7.  Paid  my  respects  to  Dr.  Holton  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen. Was  introduced  by  Dr.  Ewings  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  Geographer  of  the  United  States.  Consulted  with 
him  where  to  make  our  location. 

"Monday,  Jnly  9.  Waited  this  morning,  very  early,  on  Mr. 
Hutchins.  He  gave  me  the  fullest  information  of  the  western 
country,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois,  and  advised  me,  by  all 
means,  to  make  our  location  on  the  Muskingum,  which  was  deci- 
dedly, in  his  opinion,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  western  country. 
Attended  the  committee  before  Congress  opened,  and  then  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  with  Mr.  Hutchins. 

"Attended  the  committee  at  Congress  chamber;  debated  on 
tferms,  but  were  so  wide  apart  there  appears  little  prospect  of 
closing  a  contract. 

"  Called  again  on  Mr.  Hutchins.  Consulted  him  further  about 
the  place  of  location.'* 

The  opinion  thus  given  by  Hutchins,  who  had  been  long  and 
&miliarly  acquainted  with  the  West,  agreed  with  that  formed  by 
General  Parsons,  who  had  visited  the  Ohio  valley,  once  at  least,  if 
not  twice ;  the  result  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  letter 
given  at  length  in  the  article  of  the  North  American  Review,  of 
October,  1841,  already  quoted.  The  other  extracts,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Doctor's  journal,  refer  to  the  "maneuvers,"  as  he  terms 
them,  by  which  was  effected  a  contract  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
Union  as  it  was  to  the  company : 

"Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  number  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  city,  to  extend  owr  contract^  and  take  in 
another  company  ;  but  that  it  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  He 
explained  the  plan  they  had  concerted,  and  offered  me  generous 
conditions  if  I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them.  The  plan 
struck  me  agreeably;  Sargent  insisted  on  my  undertaking;  and 
both  urged  me  not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so  soon. 


*  North  Americaa  Reyiew,  October,  1841. 
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"  I  was  convinced  it  was  beet  for  me  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  a  contract  with  Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some 
of  the  States,  which  I  did  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  represented 
to  the  committee  and  to  Duer  and  Sargent  the  difELcuIties  I  saw  in 
the  way,  and  the  improbability  of  closing  a  bargain  when  we  were 
so  far  separated ;  and  told  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to 
say  any  thing  further  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  This  appeared 
to  have  the  effect  I  wished.  The  committee  were  mortified,  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say ;  but  still  urged  another  attempt. 
I  left  them  in  this  state,  but  afterward  explained  my  views  to  Duer 
and  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan.  Promised  Duer  to  con- 
sider his  proposals. 

"I  spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to 
purchase  more  land,  if  terms  could  be  obtained,  for  another  com- 
pany, which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 

^^  Saturday  J  July  21.  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me 
early  this  morning.  They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  contract, 
and  assured  me  that  Congress,  on  finding  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  proposed  leaving  the  city,  had  discov- 
ered a  much  more  favorable  disposition ;  and  believed,  if  I  renewed 
my  request  I  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired. 
I  was  very  indifferent  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired 
effect.  At  length  I  told  him  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the 
terms  I  proposed,  I  would  extend  the  purchase  to  the  tenth  town- 
ship from  the  Ohio  to  the  Scioto  inclusively;  by  which  Congress 
would  pay  more  than  four  millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  our 
intention  was,  an  actual^  large^  and  immediate  settlement  of  the  most 
robust  and  industrious  people  in  America,  and  that  it  would  be 
made  systematically,  which  would  instantly  advance  the  price  of 
the  Federal  lands,  and  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Congress. 
On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  negotiation,  if  Congress  was 
disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

"  I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Milliken.  They 
informed  me  that  Congress  had  taken  up  my  business  again. 

"  Jw/y  28.  My  friends  had  made  every  exertion,  in  private  con- 
versation, to  bring  over  my  opponents  in  Congress.  In  order  to 
get  at  some  of  them  so  as  to  work  more  powerfully  on  their  minds, 
were  obliged  to  engage  three  or  four  persons  before  we  could  get 
at  them.  In  some  instances  we  engaged  one  person  who  engaged 
a  second,  and  he  a  third,  before  we  could  effect  our  purpose.  In 
these  maneuvers  I  am  much  beholden  to  Colonel  Duer  and  Major 
Sargent. 
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"Having  found  it  impossible  to  support  General  Parsons,  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  after  the  interest  that  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  had  secured,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  if 
General  Parsons  could  have  the  appointment  of  first  judge,  and 
Sargent  secretary,  we  should  be  satisfied;  and  that  I  heartily 
wished  his  Excellency  General  St.  Clair  might  be  the  Governor ; 
and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern  members  in  his  favor.  This 
I  found  rather  pleasing  to  Southern  members. 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  up  Parsons 
and  openly  appear  solicitous  that  St.  Clair  might  be  appointed 
governor.  Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  our  matters  went 
on  much  better  since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed 
that  we  had  given  up  Parsons,  and  that  I  had  solicited  the  Eastern 
members  in  favor  of  his  appointment.  I  immediately  went  to 
Sargent  and  Duer,  and  we  now  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of 
negotiation  with  great  bodies.  Every  machine  in  the  city  that  it 
was  possible  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion.  Pew,  Bingham,  and 
Kearney  are  our  principal  opposers.  Of  Pew  and  Bingham  there 
is  hope ;  but  to  bring  over  that  stubborn  mule  of  a  Kearney,  I  think 
is  beyond  our  power. 

"  Friday  J  July  27.  I  rose  very  early  this  morning,  and,  after 
adjusting  my  baggage  for  my  return,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave 
New  York  this  day,  I  set  out  on  a  general  morning  visit,  and  paid 
my  respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed 
them  of  my  intention  to  leave  the  city  that  day.  My  expectations 
of  obtaining  a  contract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I 
should,  however,  wait  the  decision  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  terms  I 
had  stated — and  which  I  conceived  to  be  very  advantageous  to 
Congress,  considering  the  circumstances  of  that  country — ^were  not 
acceded  to,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  would  sell 
us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  us  exclusive  privileges  beyond 
what  we  have  asked  of  Congress. 

"The  speculating  plan  concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada, 
was  not  well  known.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people, 
with  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A  revolt  of  that 
country  from  the  Union,  if  a  war  with  Spain  took  place,  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  highly  probable ;  and  most  certainly  a 
systematic  settlement  in  that  country,  conducted  by  men  thor- 
oughly attached  to  the  federal  government,  and  composed  of  young , 
robust^  and  hardly  laborers,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  other  than  the 
Federal  Government,  I  conceived  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  some 
attention." 
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This  business  was  carried  through  Congress,  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  great  haste.  At  that  time  the  fiscal  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment were  deplorable ;  the  treasury  of  the  nation  was  exhausted, 
money  could  not  be  raised  on  loan,  as  the  whole  revolutionary  debt 
was  a  terrible  incubus  on  the  national  credit,  and  the  only  altemar 
tive  was  to  sell  lands.  Dr.  Cutler's  own  journal  shows  he  managed 
the  negotiation  shrewdly,  but  not  quite  honorably. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  Treasury 
to  make  the  contract ;  on  the  26th,  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent 
stated,  in  writing,  their  conditions;  and  on  the  27th,  Congress  re- 
ferred their  letter  to  the  Board,  and  an  order  of  the  same  date  was 
obtained.     Of  this,  his  journal  says : 

"By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  five  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half  dollars;  one 
million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remain- 
der for  a  private  speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting  this  speculation, 
similar  terms  and  advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Ohio  Company." 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent,  the  latter  of  whom  the  doctor  had 
associated  with  himself  some  days  before,  at  once  closed  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  which  was  executed  in  form 
on  the  27th  of  the  following  October.*  By  this  contract,  the  vast 
region  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by  the 
seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and  north  by  a  due  west 
line  drawn  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  tenth  township  from 
the  Ohio,  direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associates,  and 
their  secret  co-partners,  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  subject  to  a  deduc* 
tion  of  one-third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies. 

The  whole  tract,  however,  was  not  paid  for,  or  taken  by  the 
company— ^ven  their  own  portion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres, 
and  extending  west  to  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  was  not 
taken ;  and  in  1792,  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper  were 
fixed  as  follows :  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the  west,  and  a  line  on 
the  north  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  grant  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (750,000)  acres,  besides  reservations;  tiiis grant  being  the 
portion  which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  company  might  enter  into 
possession  of  at  once.  In  addition  to  this,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  (214,285)  acres  of  land  were 
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grunted  as  army  bounties,  under  the  resolutions  of  1779  and  1780 ; 
and  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  as  bounties  to  actual  settlers ; 
both  of  the  latter  tracts  being  within  the  original  grant  of  1787, 
flhd  adjoining  the  purchase  as  above  defined. 

While  Dr.  Cutler  was  preparing  to  pi'ess  his  suit  with  Congress, 
that  body  was  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio.  Virginia 
inade  her  cession  March  1, 1784,  and  during  the  month  following 
a  plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory came  under  discussion.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Spaight, 
of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  from  that  plan,  which  had  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  provision  for  prohibiting  slavery 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  after  the  year  1800 — and  this  motion  pre- 
vailed. From  that  day  till  the  23d,  the  plan  was  debated  and 
altered,  and  then  passed  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina.*  By  this  proposition  the  territory  was  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  States,  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridian  lines  ;t  this, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  made  ten  States,  which  were  to  have 
been  named  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  north-west  corner,  and 
going  southwardly: — Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonisus,  Assenis- 
pia,  Metropotamia,  IHinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia, 
and  Pelisipia.!  Surely  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  must  have  shud- 
dered to  find  himself  in  such  company. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  existed  to  this  plan  than  its  cata- 
logue of  names — namely,  the  number  of  States  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form,  and  their  boundaries.  The  root  of  this  evil  wals 
in  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  October  10th,  1780,  which 
fixed  the  size  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  the  ceded  lands,  at 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  the  terms 
of  that  resolution  had  been  referred  to,  both  by  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  in  their  grants,  so  as  to  make  further  legislation,  at 
least,  by  the  former,  needful  to  change  them.  Upon  the  7th  of 
July,  1786,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution 
{massed  in  favor  of  a  division  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  to  which  resolution  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  1788, 
assented.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1786,  Congress,  having  thus 
changed  the  plan  for  dividing  the  north-western  territory  into  teii 
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States,  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  that  region ;  and  this  was  taken  up  from  time 
to  time,  until  July  13th  of  this  year,  when  it  was  finally  passed, 
having  been  somewhat  changed  just  before  its  passage,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr,  Cutler.  It  is  inserted  entire,  as  it  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  constitutions  of  our  north-western  States : 

"  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in^  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government, 
be  one  district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it 
expedient. 

^'£e  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  estates, 
both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  said  territory,  dying 
intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among  their  children, 
and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  in  equal  parts ;  the  descend- 
ants of  a  deceased  child,  or  grand-child,  to  take  the  share  of  their 
deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among  them:  And  where  there  shall 
be  no  children  or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of 
kin  in  equal  degree ;  and,  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts 
among  them,  their  deceased  parents*  share ;  and  there  shall,  in  no 
case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half-blood; 
saving,  in  all  cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate,  her  third  part  of 
the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law,  relative  to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district, 

''And,  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or 
bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her, 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by 
three  witnesses;  and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  by  the 
person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested 
by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such 
conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  tiiereof  duly  proved, 
and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts, 
and  registers,  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  personal 
property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages  who  have  hereto- 
fore professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and 
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customs  now  in  force  among  tbem^  relative  to  the  descent  and 
conveyance  of  property. 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose 
commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  Congress ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office.  , 

"  There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  fre^ 
hold  estate  therein  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office ;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  district, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department, 
and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  every 
six  months,  to  the  secretary  of  Congress:  There  shall  also  be 
appointed  a  court  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to 
form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside 
in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  in  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their 
commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 

"  The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal 
and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time; 
whi  ch  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization 
of  the  General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  Con- 
gress ;  but,  afterward,  the  legislature  shall  have  authority  to  alter 
them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

"  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same 
below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general  officers  shall  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

"Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in 
each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  General 
Assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said 
Assembly ;  but  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein 
otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary 
government,  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
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"For  the  "prevention  of  crimes  and  injtiries,  the  laws  to  h^ 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for 
the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall 
make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed  from  time  to 
time,  as  circamstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished,  into 
counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

"  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age^  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the 
governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect 
representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships  to  represent  them 
in  the  General  Assembly:  Providedy  That,  for  every  five  hundred 
JBree  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on 
progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  amount  to  twenty-five;  after  which,  the  number  and 
prroportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature : 
Provided^  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  repre- 
seifitative  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  distridt,  or  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years :  and,  in  either  case, 
shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hnndred 
acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Pravided^  also^  That  a  freehold  ia 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold 
and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify 
a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

"  The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years:  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal 
from  oflBice,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  town- 
ship for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to 
serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

**  The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Legislative  Council  shall  consist  of  five  memberb,  to  continue 
in  ofiice  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress;  any  three 
of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
Btmiinated  and  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As  soon 
m  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together ;  and  when  met  they  shall 
mnniuate  ten  persons,  residents  iti  the  district,  and  each  possessed 
of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred  acres  of  Idnd,  and  return  their  names 
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to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commisBiQii 
to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  tb^ 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyes  shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  eaoh 
vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  one  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

^' And  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  s^id 
House  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return 
their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council  five  years  unl^j^ 
sooner  removed.  And  the  Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in  all 
cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  th^ 
pj^nciples  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declare^* 
And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  by  9k 
naajority  in  the  Council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  hJ9 
assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  toffi^ 
without  his  assent.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Geiiieral  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opiniqn, 
it  shall  be  expedient 

"The  Governor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary,  ami 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  oflSce — the  Goverjior 
before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  th^ 
Governor.  As  soon  as  a  Legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  distr}pt» 
the  Council  and  House  assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authoril^, 
by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a 
seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during 
this  temporary  govemmenL 

"And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  tsjxx^ 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republic^, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory;  tp 
provide  also  for  the  establishnient  of  States,  and  permanent  govern- 
ment therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  fed^rsij 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  ^a  ea^y 
periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest : 

V  It  is  hereby  ordained  aiid  declared  by  the  authority  aforesajj^ 
That  the  following  articles  ^hidl  be  considered  aB  articles  qf 
compact  between  the  origina;!  States  and  the  people  and  St^teg  ij9 
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the  said  territory,   and   forever  remain    nnalterable,  nnless    by 
common  consent,  to  wit: 

"No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship 
or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpuSj  and  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature; 
and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  common 
law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offences, 
where  the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All 
fines  shall  be  moderate ;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall 
be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land;  and, 
should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for  the  common 
preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his 
particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 
And,  in  the  j  list  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have 
force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith 
shall  always  bo  observed  toward  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and 
property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent; 
and,  in  their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be 
invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawfiil  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them, 
and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

"  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein, 
shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  confedettttion,  and  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said 
territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  con- 
tracted, or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses 
of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  according 
to  the  same  common  rale  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
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thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and  the  taxes,  for  paying 
their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new- 
States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislatures  of 
those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers. 

"No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  do  case,  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  tnose  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty,  therefor. 

"  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as 
soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  the 
same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The 
western  State  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  "Wabash  rivers;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the 
Wabash  and  Post  St.  Vincent's  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  by  the  said  territorial 
line,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi. 

"  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the 
Wabash  from  Post  St.  Vincent's  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
to  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
said  territorial  line:  Provided^  Jiowever^  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be 
subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it 
expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in 
that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  oast  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

^^  And,  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its 
delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal 
footing  witli  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
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be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment: Provided^  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed, 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained 
in  these  articles;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free 
inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

"  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided^  always^  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  services  as  aforesaid. 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid:  That  the  resolutions 
of  the  28d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void. 
Done,  &c."  * 

The  passage  of  this  ordinance,  and  the  grant  to  the  Kew  England 
associates,  was  soon  followed  by  an  application  to  government  by 
John  Cleve  Symmes  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between  tb§ 
Miamis.  f  This  gentleman  had  been  led  to  visit  that  region  by  the 
representations  of  Beiyamin  Stites,  of  Redstone,  (Brownsville,) 
who  had  examined  the  valleys  of  the  ghawanese  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  January,  1786,  Symmes  found  them  all,  and  more  than 
all  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  and  upon  the  29th  of  August, 
1787,  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Treasuiy 
Board  might  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  for  the  district 
above  named.  This  petition,  on  the  2d  of  October,  was  referred 
to  the  Board,  with  power  to  act,  and  a  contract  was  concluded  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  18th  of  the  month  last  named,  another 
application  was  made  by  Royal  Flint  and  Joseph  Parker,  for  lands, 
upon  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi ;  this  was  also  referred  to  th^ 
Board  of  Treasury, 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  New  England  company 
y^&TQ  employed  in  making  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the 
lands  they  had  purchased  on  the  Ohio.  At  a  meeting  of  tha 
directors,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  contract^  % 
Tffsolution  was  adopted,  to  reserve  out  of  the  purchase,  a  tract  of 
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five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  for  a  city  and 
commons ;  and  resohitions  were  adopted  to  provide  houses  for  the 
use  of  settlers,  and  to  encourage  the  erection  of  mills. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  at 
Bracket's  tavern  in  Boston,  November  28d,  1787,  it  was  ordered 
that  four  surveyors  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  hereinafter  named;  that  twenty-two  men  shall 
attend  the  surveyors;  that  there  be  added  to  this  number,  twenty 
men,  including  six  boat-builders,  four  house-carpenters,  one  black* 
smith,  and  nine  common  workmen — in  all  forty-eight  men.  That 
the  boat-builders  shall  proceed  on  Monday  next,  and  the  surveyors 
shall  rendezvous  at  Hartford  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  on  their 
way  to  the  Muskingum;  that  the  boat-builders  and  men  with  the 
surveyors,  be  proprietors  in  the  company;  their  tools,  and  one 
axe,  and  one  hoe,  to  each  man,  and  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
baggage,  shall  be^  carried  in  the  company's  wagons,  and  that  the 
subsistence  of  the  men  on  their  journey  be  furnished  ;  that  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  entering  upon  the 
business  of  their  employment,  the  men  shall  be  subsisted  by  the 
company  and  allowed  wages  at  the  rate  of  fotur  dollars  each,  per 
month,  until  discharged;  that  they  shall  be  held  in  the  company's 
service  until  the  1st  of  July  next,  unless  sooner  discharged;  and 
if  any  of  the  persons  employed  shall  leave  the  service  or  willfully 
injure  the  same,  or  disobey  the  orders  of  the  superintendent  or 
others  acting  under  him,  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  all 
claim  to  wages ;  that  their  wages  shall  be  paid  the  next  autumn  in 
cash,  or  lands  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  company  purchased 
them ;  that  each  man  furnish  himself  with  a  good  small-arm, 
bayonet,'  six  flints,  a  powder-horn  and  pouch,  priming  wire  and 
brush,  half  a  pound  of  powder,  one  pound  of  balls,  and  one  pound 
of  buck-shot.  The  men  so  engaged  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  superintendent,  and  those  he  may  appoint,  as  aforesaid;  in 
any  kinds  of  business  they  shall  be  employed  in,  as  well  for  boat- 
building and  surveying,  as  for  building  houses,  erecting  defenses, 
clearing  land,  and  planting,  or  otherwise  for  promoting  the  settle- 
ment. And  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  interruption  from  enemies, 
they  shall  be  subject  to  orders,  as  aforesaid,  in  military  command, 
during  the  time  of  their  employment.  That  the  surveyors  shall  be 
allowed  twenty-seven  dollars  per  month  and  subsistence,  while  in 
actual  service ;  to  commence  on  their  arrival  at  the  Muskingum ; 
that  Colonel  Ebenezer  Bproat,  from  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Anselm 
81 
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Tapper  and  Mr«  John  Matibews,  from  Massachasetts;  and  Colonel 
B.  J.  Meigs,  from  Cotineetlcat^  be  the  surveyors;  that  General 
Rufus  Patnam  be  the  superintendent  of  a]}  the  business  aforesaid, 
and  he  is  to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly;  that  he  b^ 
allowed  for  his  services  forty  dollars  per  month  and  his  expenses, 
to  commence  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  home/*  ♦ 

At  the  same  meeting  a  coiiimittee  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  '^  the  expediency  of  employing  some  suitable  person  as  a 
public  teacher,  at  the  settlement  on  the  Ohio."  They  reported 
^Uhat  the  directors  be  requested  to  pay  as  early  attention  as 
possible,  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
worship  among  the  first  settlers;  and  that  for  these  important 
purposes,  they  employ,  if  practicable,  an  instructor,  eminent  for 
literary  accomplishments  and  the  virtue  of  his  character,  who  shall 
also  superintend  the  first  scholastic  institutions  and  direct  the 
manner  of  instruction ;  and  to  enable  the  directors  to  carry  into 
execution  the  intentions  expressed  in  this  resolution,  the  proprietors 
and  others  of  benevolent  minds,  are  earnestly  requested  to  con* 
tribute  by  voluntary  donation  to  the  forming  a  fund  to  be  solely 
appropriated  thereto.*'  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Story  was  appointed  and  sent  in  the  next  year  as 
the  first  Kew  England  missionary  to  Ohio. 

When  Clark  took  his  unauthorized  possession  of  Yincennee,  in 
1788.]  October,  1786,  he  had  asked  the  savages  of  the  north-west 
to  meet  him  in  council  in  November;  they  replied  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  proposed  meeting  was  postponed  till 
April.  Of  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Muter,  and  others, 
when  writing  to  Virginia,  gave  information,  and  suggested  that 
the  government  should  take  Clark's  place  in  it  The  council  of 
Virginia  coincided  with  the  suggestion,  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, James  Wilkinson,  Richard  C,  Anderson,  and  Isaac  Shelby, 
as  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Congress,  how- 
ever, received  notice  of  Clark's  movements  too  late  for  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  until  July  21st,  when 
tUe  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  north,  or,  if  he  Qould 
not  go,  Colonel  Ilarmar,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes, 
or  some  otiior  convenient  place,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  th® 
Wajbash  Indiana  aud  Bhi^waneaeu  for  the  purpose  of  puttiiig  aA» epid 
to  the  warfare. 

«  UL1Ur«tU'8  Pioseer  maUftj,  202. 
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Favorable  notice  was  also  taken  of  a  council  which  had  been 
held  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  in  December,  1786,  by  the  Iro- 
qppis,  Wyandots  and  others,  the  purpose  of  which  was  pacific,  and 
from  which  an  address  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  had  been 
sent  to  Congress.  This  was  considered,  and  on  the  5th  of  October, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  early  in  the  year  1788, 
with  these  tribes,  by  the  governor  of  the  new  territory,  who  was 
instructed  on  the  subject,  on  the  26th  of  the  month  last  mentioned- 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  measures  were  thus  taken  to  pre- 
serve peace,  troops  were  placed  at  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  Vincennes,  and  Louisville,  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  requested  to  have  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

All  these  measures,  however,  produced  no  results  during  1788 ; 
the  Indians  were  neither  overawed,  conquered  nor  satisfied;  from 
May  until  the  middle  of  July,  they  were  expected  to  meet  the 
whites  upon  the  Muskingum,  but  the  point  which  had  been  selected, 
and  where  goods  had  been  placed,  being  at  last  attacked  by  the 
Chippewas,  it  was  thought  best  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold 
it  at  Fort  Harmar,  where  it  was  at  length  held  in  January,  1789. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
New  England  associates  from  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise, 
•  In  the  winter  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam,  with  forty-seven 
pioneers,  advanced  to  the  Youghiogheny  river,  and  commenced 
building  a  boat  for  their  transportation  down  the  river  in  the  spring. 
In  allusion  to  their  pilgrim  fathers,  their  boat  was  named  the  May- 
flower. She  was  forty-five  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  an 
estimated  burthen  of  fifty  tons.  Her  bows  were  raking,  or  curved 
like  a  galley,  strongly  timbered;  her  sides  were  made  bullet  proof, 
and  she  was  covered  with  a  deck  roof.  Captain  Devol,  the  first 
ship  builder  in  the  West,  was  placed  in  command.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  she  was  launched,  and  the  band  of  pioneers  sailed  down  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  7th,  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum.  There,  opposite  Fort  Harmar,  they  chose  the 
location  of  their  settlement,  moored  their  boat  at  the  shore  for  a 
temporary  shelter,  and  commenced  to  erect  houses  for  their 
oecupation. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  the  colony  was  reinforced  hy  another 
company  from  Massachusetts.  They  had  been  nine  weeks  on  their 
way,  had  traveled  by  land  with  their  wagons  and  stock  to  Wheeling, 
and  thence  passed  down  the  river  in  flat  boats  to  the  settlement 
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As  St.  Clair,  who  had  heen  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October,  had  not  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary 
government  for  their  internal  security ;  for  which  purpose  a  set  of 
laws  was  passed,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in  the 
village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  administer 
them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  colony,  that  during  three  months,  but  one  difference  occurred, 
and  that  was  compromised.*  Indeed,  a  better  set  of  men  altogether, 
could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  than  Putnam's 
little  band.  "Washington  might  well  say,  "no  colony  in  America 
was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  whidh  has 
first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property,  and 
strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers 
personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  such  a  community." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was 
held  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming 
the  new  born  city  and  its  public  squares.  As  yet  the  settlement 
had  been  merely  "The  Muskingum,"  but  the  name  Marietta  was 
now  formally  given  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  the  square 
upon  which  the  block-houses  stood  was  named  Campus  Martius  ; 
the  square  No.  19,  Capitolium;  the  square  No.  61,  Cecilia;  and  the 
great  road  through  the  covert  way.  Sacra  Via.'f 

On  the  4th  of  July  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Var- 
num,  who,  with  H,  S.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1787.  Five  days  after,  the  governor  arrived  and  the 
colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  provided 
two  distinct  grades  of  government  for  the  north-west  territory, 
under  the  first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  the  three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  organized 
upon  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  "  for  regu- 
lating and  establishing  the  militia,"  was  published  upon  the  25th 
of  July ;  and  the  next  day  appeared  the  following  proclamation  of 
the  governor,  erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  river  into  the  county  of  Washington. 

"  To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 
Whereas,  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787, 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  nortii-west 
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of  the  river  Ohio,  it  is  directed  that  for  the  due  execution  of  pro- 
cess, civil  and  criminal,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divisions 
of  the  said  territory,  and  proceed  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  part  of  the  same,  where  the 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships, 
subject  to  future  alterations  as  therein  specified.  Now,  know  ye, 
that  it  appearing  to  mo  to  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  that  a  county  should  immediately  be  laid  out,  I  have 
ordained  and  ordered,  and  by  these  presents  do  ordain  and  order, 
that  all  and  singular  the  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries,  viz :  Beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
where  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses  it,  and 
running  with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river;  thence 
up  said  river  to,  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum;  thence  down  the  branch  to  the  forks, 
at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens ;  thence  with  a  line  to  be 
drawn  westerly  to  the  portage  of  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami,  on 
which  the  fort  stood  that  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1762,  until  it 
meets  the  road  from  the  lower  Shawa>neqe  town  to  the  Sandusky; 
thence  south  to  the  Scioto  river;  thence  with  that  river  to  the 
mouth,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the  place  of  beginning; 
shall  be  a  county,  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  a  county, 
named  and  to  be  called  hereafter  the  county  of  Washington ;  and 
the  said  county  of  Washington  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  and  sin- 
gular, the  jurisdiction,  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
whatever  to  a  county  belonging  and  appertaining,  and  which  any 
other  county,  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  and  laid  out,  shall  or 
ought  to  enjoy,  conformably  to  the  ordinance  of  Congress  before 
mentioned.  Li  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  territory  to  be  affixed,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  July,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight." 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  yet  existing 
as  to  the  Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  plea- 
santly. On  the  2d  of  September  the  first  court  was  held,  with 
becoming  ceremonies. 

"  The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (where  most  of  the 
settlers  resided,)  in  the  following  order :  the  high  sherifl^  with  his 
drawn  sword;  the  citizens;  the  officers  at  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Harmar;    the    members  of  the  bar;   the  supreme  judges;   the 
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governor  and  clergyman;  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  Generals  Bufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin 
Tupper. 

"They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through 
the  forest  to  Campus  Martius  Hall,  (stockade,)  where  the  whole 
counter-marchjcd,  and  the  judges,  (Putnam  and  Tupper,)  took  their 
seats.  The  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the  divine 
blessing.  The  sheriff.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  proclaimed  with 
his  solemn  *0  yes,  that  a  court  is  open  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  without  respect  to  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without 
a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and 
evidence  in  the  case.' 

"Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement 
of  the  State,  few  ever  equaled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  charac- 
ter of  its  principal  participators.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the 
history  of  our  country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a 
large  body  of  Indians  was  collected,  from  the  most  powerful  tribes 
then  occupying  the  almost  entire  "West.  They  had  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  Whether  any  of  them  entered 
the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their  impressions,  we  are  not  told."* 

"The  progress  of  the  settlement,"  says  a  letter  from  Muskin- 
gum, "is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually 
erecting  houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide 
convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accom^ished  in 
the  manners  of  polite  circles,  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world ;  where  I  believe  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
States,  in  every  accomplishment  necessary  to  render  li^  agreeable 
and  happy." 

The  emigration  westward,  even  at  this  time,  was  very  great ;  the 
commandant  at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  as  having  passed  that  post  between  February  and  June^ 
1788 ;  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Associates,  had  they  been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  Jndians,  who,  in 
spite  of  treaties,  had  been  committing  depredations  all  the  time. 


*  Amerioan  Fioneer,  i.  165. 
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stealing  horses  and  sinking  boats,  went  fairly  and  openly  to  war, 
the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  grew  slowly,  but  steadily,  and 
to  good  purpose;  the  first  attack  made  by  Indians  on  the  Maskin- 
guifii  settlements  began  January  2d,  1791, 

Nor  were  Symmes  and  his  New  Jersey  friends  idle  during  this 
year,  though  his  purchase  was  far  more  open  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  His  first  proposition  had 
been  referred,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with 
power  to  contract,  upon  the  2d  of  October,  1787. 

Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month,  Symmes  issued  a  pamphlet, 
Addressed  "to  the  respectable  public,"  stating  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract, and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt.  This 
was,  to  issue  his  warrants  for  not  less  than  a  quarter  section,  (an 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  which  might  be  located  anywhere,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  on  reservations,  and  spots  previously  chosen.  No 
section  was  to  be  divided,  if  the  warrant  held  by  the  locater  would 
eover  the  whole.  The  price  was  to  be  sixty  cents  and  two-thirds 
per  acre,  till  May,  1788;  then  one  dollar  till  November;  and,  after 
that  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  land. 

Every  locater  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two 
years,  or  forfeit  one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whoever  would  settle 
thereon,  and  remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken 
in  this  as  in  the  purchase  of  the  associates.  For  himself,  Symmes 
retained  one  township,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  on 
which  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ;  to  help  the  growth  of 
which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any  one  that  would  build  a 
house,  and  live  therein  three  years. 

As  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  land  purchases  then  making  with  them,  and  as  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  procuring  enough  to  make  his  first  payment, 
Symmes  was  anxious  to  send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true 
value  of  his  purchase  might  become  known  at  the  east.  He  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  arranging  with  the  Board  of  Treasury 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  ho  was  to  occupy,* 

In  January,  1788,  Mathias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an 
interest  in  Symmes*  purchase,  and  located  among  other  tracts  the 
sectional  and'  fractional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been 
built     Betaining  one-third  of  this  particular  locality,   he  sold 
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another  third  to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  FiW 
son ;  and  the  three,  about  August,  1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town 
on  the  spot,  which  was  designated  as  being  opposite  Licking  river, 
to  the  mouth  of  which  they  proposed  to  have  a  road  cut  from 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  be  connected  with  the  northern  shore 
by  a  ferry. 

Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was  appointed  to  namo 
the  town ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic 
perception  of  the  mixed  races  that  were  in  after  days  to  inhabit 
there,  he  named  it  Losantiville,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
vUley  the  town ;  anti^  opposite  to ;  03,  the  mouth ;  Z/,  of  Licking. 
This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  Marietta 
scholars,  and  the  Fort  Solon  of  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  people  and  eight  four- 
horse  wagons  under  way  for  the  West.  These  reached  Limestone 
(now  Maysville)  in  September,  where  they  found  Mr,  Stites  with 
several  peraons  from  Redstone.  But  the  mind  of  the  chief  pur- 
chaser was  full  of  trouble.  He  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  first  contract,  which  was  expected,  to  embrace  two  millions 
of  acres,  but  had  failed  to  conclude  one  for  the  single  million  which 
he  now  proposed  taking.  This  arose  from  a  difference  between 
him  and  the  government,  he  wishing  to  have  the  whole  Ohio  from 
between  the  Miamies,  while  the  Board  of  Treasury  wished  to  con- 
fine him  to  twenty  miles  upon  the  Ohio. 

This  proposition,  however,  he  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree 
to,  as  ho  had  made  sales  along  nearly  the  whole  Ohio  shore.  Leav- 
ing the  bargain  in  this  unsettled  state.  Congress  considered  itself 
released  from  its  obligation  to  sell ;  and,  but  for  the  representations 
of  some  of  his  friends,  our  adventurer  would  have  lost  his  bargain, 
his  labor,  and  his  money.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  February,  1778, 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  north-west  territory, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  declined  serving.  This  appoint^ 
ment  gave  offense  to  some,  and  others  were  envious  of  the  great 
fortune  which  it  was  thought  he  would  make. 

Some  of  his  associates  complained  of  him,  also,  probably  of 
his  endangering  the  contract  to  which  they  had  become  parties. 
With  these  murmurs  and  reproaches  behind  him,  he  saw  before 
him  danger,  delay,  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  ultimate  failure  and 
ruin,  and,  although  hopeful  by  nature,  apparently  he  felt  dia- 
couraged  and  sad.  However,  a  visit  to  his  purchase,  where  he 
landed  on  the  22d  of  September,  revived  his  spirits,  and  upon  hia 
return  to  Maysville,  he  wrote  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jerseyj 
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who  had  hecome  interested  with  him,  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
laud  uear  the  Qreat  Miami  "positively  worth  a  silver  dollar  the 
acre  in  its  present  state/* 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  changes  made  in 
Symmes*  contract.  His  first  application  was  for  all  the  country 
between  the  Miamies,  running  up  to  the  north  line  of  the  Ohio 
Company's  purchase,  extending  due  west.  On  the  22d  of  October, 
1787,  Congress  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  be  authorized 
to  contract  with  any  one  for  tracts  of  not  less  than  a  million  acres 
of  western  lands,  the  front  of  which,  on  the  Ohio,  Wabash  and 
other  rivers,  should  not  exceed  one-third  the  depth. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh,  as  Symmes'  agents, 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for 
two  millions  of  acres,  in  two  equal  tracts.  In  July,  Symmes  con- 
cluded to  take  only  one  tract,  but  differed  with  the  Commissioners 
on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  text  After  much  negotiation,  upon 
the  15th  of  October,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh  concluded  a  conti*act 
with  the  government,  bearingdate May  15th,  foronemillion  of  acres, 
beginning  twenty  miles  up  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  and  to  run  back  for  quantity  between  the  Miami  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ohio,  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  that  river. 
In  1791,  Symmes  found  this  would  throw  his  purchase  too  far  back 
from  the  Ohio,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  let  him  have  all  between 
the  Miamies,  running  back  so  as  to  include  a  million  acres,  which 
that  body,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  agreed  to  do. 

"When  the  lands  between  the  Miamies  were  surveyed,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  tract  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of 
the  Little,  due  west  to  the  Great  Miami,  would  include  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  acres ;  but  even  this  Symmes  could  not  pay 
for,  and  when  his  patent  issued,  upon  the  SOth  September,  1794, 
it  gave  him  and  his  associates  but  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres,  exclusive  of  reservations, 
which  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres.  This  tract  was  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  two  Miamies, 
and  a  due  east  and  west  line,  run  so  as  to  comprehend  the  desired 
quantity.  As  Symmes  made  no  further  payments  after  this  time, 
the  rest  of  his  purchase  reverted  to  the  United  States,  who  gave 
those  that  had  bought  under  Symmes  ample  pre-emption  rights.* 

About  this  time  the  Indians  were  threatening.  "In  Kentucky," 
says  Symmes,  "  they  are  perpetually  doing  mischief;  a  man  a  week, 
^it ■       ■  ■  ■      - 1.  ■ ,. .  .  , , ,       I. ,       .    I .      ■  «» 
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I  believe,  falls  by  their  hands."  But  still  the  government  gave  him 
little  help  toward  defending  himself;  for,  while  three  hundred  men 
were  stationed  at  Muskingum,  he  had  ^'but  one  ensign  and  seven- 
teen men  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  'the  slaughter-house,"* 
as  the  Miami  valley  was  called  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  "  dark  and 
bloody  ground"  of  •'Kentucke,"  And  when  Capt.  Kearney  and 
forty-five  soldiers  came  to  Maysville  in  December,  they  came  with- 
out provisions,  and  but  made  bad  worse. 

Nor  did  their  coming  answer  any  purpose ;  for  when  a  little 
band  of  settlers  were  ready  to  go,  under  their  protection,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  to  the  grand  city  of  Symmes  that  was  to 
be,  the  ice  stove  their  boats,  their  cattle  were  drowned,  and  their 
provisions  lost;  and  so  the  settlement  was  prevented.  But  the 
fertile  mind  of  a  man  like  Bymmes  could,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, find  comfort  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.  In 
the  words  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  was  probably  the  fl*Bt 
Ohio  poet — 

''To  him  glad  Fancy  brightest  prospects  shows, 
Rejoicing  Nature  all  around  him  glows; 
Where  late  the  savage,  hid  in  ambush,  lay, 
Or  roamed  the  uncultured  valleys  for  his  prey. 
Her  hardy  gifts  rough  Industry  extends, 
The  groyes  bow  down,  the  lofty  forest  betTds ; 
And  see  the  spires  of  towns  and  cities  rise. 
And  domes  and  temples  swell  unto  the  skies.*' 

But  alas !  so  far  as  his  pet  city  was  concerned,  "glad  fancy"  provei 
but  a  gay  deceiver,  for  there  came  "an  amazing  high  freshet,"  and 
the  site  of  his  city  was  covered  with  water. 

Before  Symmes  left  Maysville,  which  was  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1789,  two  settlements  had  been  made  within  his  purchase.  The 
first  was  by  Mr.  Stites,  the  original  projector  of  the  whole  plan, 
who,  with  other  Redstone  people,  had  located  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  the  Indians  had  been  led,  by  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  make  a  partial  clearing.  To  this 
point,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1788,  came  twenty-six  persons,  \ 

who  built  a  block-house,  named  their  town  Columbia,  and  prepared 
for  a  winter  of  want  and  hard  fighting.  The  land  at  this  point 
was  so  fertile,  that  from  nine  acres  were  raised  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  bushels  of  Indian  com. 

But  they  were  agreeably  disappointed;,  the  Indians  came  to  them, 
and  though  the  whites  answered,  as  Symmes  says,  "in  a  black- 
guarding manner,"  the  savages  sued  for  peace.     One,  at  whom  a 
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rifle  was  presented,  took  off  his  cap,  tmiled  his  gun,  and  held  out 
his  right  hand,  by  which  pacific  gestures  he  induced  the  Americans 
to  consent  to  their  entrance  into  the  block-houses.  In  a  few  days 
this  good  understanding  ripened  into  intimacy ;  the  "  hunters  fre- 
quently taking  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  Indian  camps,"  and  the 
red  men  and  squaws  ^'spending  whole  days  and  nights"  at  Colum- 
bia, "regaling  themselves  with  whisky." 

This  friendly  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  Ind_ian8  was  owing  to 
the  kind  and  just  conduct  of  Symmes  himself,  who,  during  the 
preceding  September,  when  examining  the  country  about  the 
Qreat  Miami,  had  prevented  some  Kentuckians  who  were  in  bis 
conripany  from  injuring  a  band  of  the  savages  that  came  within 
their  power ;  which  proceeding,  he  says,  "the  Kentuckians  thought 
unpardonable." 

The  Columbia  settlement  was,  however,  like  that  proposed  at 
the  bend,  upon  land  that  was  under  water  during  the  high  rise  in 
January,  1789.  "  But  one  house  escaped  the  deluge."  The  soldiers 
were  driven  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  block-house  into  the  loft, 
and  from  the  loft  into  the  solitary  boat  which  the  ice  had  spared 
them. 

This  flood  deserves  to  be  remembered;  for,  while  it  demonstrated 
the  dangers  to  which  the  three  chosen  spots  of  all  Ohio,  to  wit : 
Marietta,  Columbia,  and  Symmes  city,  near  the  point,  must  be  ever 
exposed,  it  also  proved  the  safety,  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement 
of  Losantiville.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  spot  upon 
which  Denman  and  his  comrades  proposed  to  build  their  "  Mosaic" 
town,  as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  it 
l»y  opposite  the  Licking;  the  terms  of  Denman's  purchase  having 
been,  that  his  warrants  were  to  be  located,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
over  against  the  mouth  of  that  river;  though  the  advantage  of  the 
noble  and  high  plain  at  that  place  could  not  have  escaped  any  eye. 
But  the  freshet  of  1789  placed  its  superiority  over  other  points 
more  strongly  in  view  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

John  Filson  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Miami  valley  in 
tbe  autumn  of  1788. 

As  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  his  third  of  the  plat  of  Losanti- 
ville, his  heirs  made  no  claim  upon  it,  and  it  was  transferred  to 
Israel  Ludlow,  who  had  been  Symmes*  surveyor.  This  gentleman, 
with  Colonel  Patterson,  one  of  the  other  proprietors,  and  well 
known  in  the  Indian  wars,  with  about  fourteen  others,  left  Mays- 
ville  upon  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  "  to  form  a  station  and  lay 
off  a  town  opposite  Licking."    The  river  was  filled  with  ice  "from 
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shore  to  shore;"  but,  says  Symmes,  in  May,  1789,  "perseverance 
triumphing  over  difficulty,  they  landed  safe  on  a  most  delightful 
high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Losantiville, 
which  populates  considerably." 

The  settlers  of  Losanti\nIlo  built  a  few  lo/?  huts  and  block- 
houses, and  proceeded  to  improve  the  town ;  though  they  placed 
their  dwellings  in  the  most  exposed  situation,  yet,  says  Symmes, 
"they  suffered  nothing  from  the  freshet." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati 
is  unknown,  even  though  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  that  made 
the  settlement  is  on  record.  Judge  Symmes  -says  in  one  of  his 
letters:  "On  the  24th  ©f  December,  1788,  Colonel  Patterson,  of 
Lexington,  who  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Denman  in  the  section  at 
the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  sailed  from  Limestone,"  &c.  Some, 
supposing  it  would  take  about  two  days  to  make  the  voyage,  have 
dated  the  being  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  from  December 
26th,  This  is  uncertain,  however;  for,  as  the  river  was  full  of  ice, 
it  might  have  taken  ten  days  to  have  gone  the  sixty-five  miles  from 
Maysville  to  Licking.  But,  in  the  case  in  chancery,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  evidence  of  Patterson  and  Ludlow 
sets  forth  that  they  landed  opposite  the  Licking  "  in  the  month  of 
January,  1789;"  while  William  McMillan  testifies  that  he  "was 
one  of  those  who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  the  28th 
day  of  December,  1788." 

There  were,  as  has  been  seen,  two  main  causes  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  people  of  Kentucky;  the  unwillingness  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  relinquish  her  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  secure  for  them  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  That  dissatisfaction  ripened  in 
many  minds  into  a  wish  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  con- 
federation, and  to  frame  an  independent  government.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  exercised  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles  from  her  capital,  the  difficulties  she 
interposed  in  the  way  of  a  separate  organization  of  the  district,  and 
the  delay  of  Congress  in  providing  for  that  organization,  were 
causes  that  influenced  the  movements  of  the  party  of  independence, 
as  they  called  themselves ;  the  hope  of  securing  the  trade  of  Loui- 
siana, through  an  alliance  with  Spain,  was  the  true  motive  that  in- 
cited their  desire  for  separation.  The  profits  of  a  trade  was  a 
sufficient  motive  to  induce  those  men  to  dismember  a  union  just 
formed  with  such  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  relinquish  a 
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freedom  just  purchased  by  so  much  blood  and  suffering.  Tet, 
though  united  in  their  desire  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  federal 
union,  they  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  plans  for  accom- 
plishing their  object.     There  were  five  factions  among  them.* 

The  first  was  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  new  republic,  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  and  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 

The  second  was  willing  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  to  place 
the  district  under  the  government  of  Spain. 

The  third  desired  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  seizure  of  Louisiana. 

The  fourth  sought,  by  a  show  of  hostility,  to  extort  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Spanish  government. 

The  fifth  aimed  to  solicit  Franco  to  procure  a  retrocession  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  to  extend  her  authority  over  Kentucky. 

Miro,  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Guardoqui,  minister  of  Spain, 
at  Philadelphia,  both  saw  their  opportunity,  and  both  sought  to  use 
the  popular  discontent  existing  in  the  West,  to  further  the  scheme  of 
the  extension  of  the  Spanish  authority  over  Kentucky.  Their  want 
of  concert,  arising  from  mutual  jealousy  or  ambition,  led  them  to 
counteract  each  other,  and  in  the  end  ruined  the  schemes  of  both. 
The  agent  through  whom  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
the  leader  of  the  first  party  of  disunion,  and  the  arch  conspirator  in 
the  first  treason  in  our  history,  was  James  Wilkinson-f 

The  better  to  serve  his  ulterior  purposes,  JVilkinson  went  down 
the  Mississippi  in  Juno,  1787,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  with 
a  cargo  of  tobacco,  flour,  butter,  and  bacon.  According  to  the 
Spanish  laws,  the  cargo  was  confiscated.  "Wilkinson  obtained  an 
interview  with  Miro,  and  secured  from  him,  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property,  but  the  privilege  of  free  trade  with  New  Or- 
leans, on  his  own  account.  To  cover  his  real  designs,  he  presented 
to  the  governor  a  written  opinion  in  respect  to  the  policy  Spain 
ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  joint  invasion  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  the  Kentuckians  and  the  British,  in  the  case  the  trade  of 
the  Mississippi  should  be  closed  against  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  presented  another  secret  memorial  to  Miro,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  best  explained  by  his  subsequent  course.  After  spending  three 
months  at  Kew  Orleans,  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Miro,  he 
sailed  to  Philadelphia,  and  returned  to  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year. 


^  Martin*^  History  of  Louisiana.        f  Oayarro*8  Spanisli  domination  in  Louisiana. 
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In  the  meantime,  Gnardoqui,  in  pursoance  of  his  plan  of  dta- 
memherment,  dispatched  D'Arges  to  the  West,  to  excite  emigra- 
tion to  the  Spanish  colony.  For  this  end  he,  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions,  invited  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  settle  in  Louisiana^ 
promising  them  the  gift  of  land,  the  free  introduction  of  stock,  and 
the  privilege  of  importing  merchandise,  on  payment  of  a  dnty 
of  fifteen  per  cent.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  Miro  was 
greatly  perplexed.  He  feared  'to  trqst  D'Arges  with  the  secret  of 
his  intrigues  with  Wilkinson,  lest  his  jealousy  might  prompt  him 
to  hetray  them.  He  feared  lest  the  commercial  privileges  D'Ar^ 
ges  offered,  would  take  away  the  great  motive  the  Kentnckiana 
might  have  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  domination,  which,  he  averred, 
Wilkinson  was  pledged  to  secure;  and  in  that  belief,  under  various 
pretexts,  he  detained  D'Arges,  and  interposed  all  the  obstacles  he 
dared,  to  the  success  of  his  schemes. 

Wilkinson,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  prepared  on  his  return,  to  ex* 
hibit  a  plausible  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the 
Spanish  government,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
scouring  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  statement  of  Daniel  Clark,  the  nephew  of  Wilkinson's  agent, 
of  the  same  name,  furnishes  in  detail  the  pretexts  under  which  the 
arch  traitor  concealed  his  designs : 

"About  the  middle  of  the  year  1787,  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
course with  Kentucky  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  was  laid, 
which  daily  increased.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  those  who  ven- 
tured on  the  Mississippi  had  their  property  seized  by  the  first  com* 
manding  officer  they  met,  and  little  or  no  communication  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  countries.  Now  and  then  an  emigrant  who 
wished  to  settle  in  Natchez,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  and  solicitation  of 
friends  who  had  interests  in  New  Orleans,  procured  permission  to 
remove  there  with  his  family,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture,  and  farming 
utensils;  but  was  allowed  to  bring  no  other  property,  except 
cash. 

"An  unjexpected  incident,  however,  changed  the  fkce  of  thing?^ 
and  was  productive  of  a  new  line  of  conduct.  The  arrival  of  a 
boat,  belonging  to  General  Wilkinson,  loaded  witli  tobacco  and 
other  productions  of  Kentucky,  ws^  announced  in  town,  and  a 
gaard  was  immediately  sent  on  board  of  it  The  genorara  name 
had  hindered  this  being  done  at  Natchez,  as  the  commandant  was 
fearful  that  such  a  step  might  be  displeasing  to  his  superiors,  who 
might  wish  to  show  some  respect  to  the  property  of  a  general 
officer;  at  any  rate,  the  boat  was  proceeding  to  Orleans,  and  they 
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would  then  resolve  on  what  meiisures  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
pot  into  execution. 

"  The  government^  not  much  disposed  to  show  any  mark  of 
respect  or  forbearance  toward  the  general's  property,  he  not  having 
at  that  time  arrived,  was  about  proceeding  in  the  usual  way  of  con- 
fiscation, when  a  merchant  in  Orleans,  who  had  considerable  influ- 
ence there,  and  who  was  formerly  acquainted  with  the  general, 
represipnted  to  the  governor  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Intend- 
ant  would  very  probably  give  rise  to  disagreeable  events ;  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  were  already  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  in  seizing  on  the  property  of  all  those  who  navigated 
the  Mississippi ;  and  if  this  system  was  pursued,  they  would  veiy 
probably,  in  spite  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  take  upon  themselves  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  river 
by  force,  which  they  were  well  able  to  do ;  a  measure  for  some  time 
before  much  dreaded  by  this  government,  which  had  no  force  to 
resist  them,  if  such  a  plan  was  put  in  execution, 

"  Hints  were  likewise  given  that  Wilkinson  was  *a  very  popular 
m^D,  who  could  influence  the  whole  of  that  country ;  and  probably 
that  his  sending  a  boat  before  him,  with  a  wish  that  she  might  be 
seized,  was  but  a  snare  at  his  return  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  having  brought  them  to  the  point  he  wished,  indiice 
Hu^rn  to  appoint  him  their  leader,  and  then,  like  a  torrent,  qpo^ead 
over  the  country,  aud  carry  fire  and  desolation  from  one  end  of  the 
province  to  the  other. 

/*  Governor  Miro,  a  weak  man,  unacquainted  with  the  American 
government,  ignorant  even  of  the  position  of  Kentucky  with 
respect  to  his  own  province,  but  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  an 
irruption  of  Kentucky  men,  whom  he  feared  without  knowing 
their  strength,  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  Intendant  that  the 
guard  might  be  removed  from  the  boat,  which  was  accordingly 
done;  and  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  general,  was 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  property  on  board,  and  to  sell  it| 
free  of  duty.  . 

^*  The  general,  on  bis  arrival  in  Orleans,  some  time  after,  w^. 
informed  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to.  the  merchant  who  ha4 
impressed  the  government  with  such  an  idea  of  his  importance  and 
ipAuence  at  home,  w^ted  on  him,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  forfned 
a  plan  for  their  future  operations.  In  his  interview  with  the  gov- 
ernor, that  he  might  not  seem  to  derogate  frpm  the  character  given 
of  him,  by  appearing  concerned  in  so  trifling  a  business  as  a  boat- 
lo^  pf  tobacco,  hams,  and  butter,  hQ  g^ve  hipi  to  understand  that 
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the  property  belonged  to  many  citiaena  of  Kentucky,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  States,  by  way  of  Orleans, 
wished  to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  this  government,  as  he,  on 
his  arrival,  might  inform  his  own  what  steps  had  been  pursued 
under  his  eye,  that  adequate  measures  might  be  afterward  taken  to 
procure  satisfaction. 

"He  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  attention  and  respect 
manifested  by  the  governor  toward  himself,  in  the  favor  shown  to 
his  agent;  but  at  the  same  time  mentioned  that  he  would  not  wish 
the  governor  to  expose  himself  to  the  anger  of  his  court  by  refrain- 
ing from  seizing  on  the  boat  and  cargo,  as  it  was  but  a  trifle,  if 
such  were  the  positive  orders  from  the  court,  and  he  had  not  the 
power  to  relax  them  according  to  circumstances.  Convinced  by 
this  discourse  that  the  general  rather  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
embroiling  affairs,  than  sought  to  avoid  it,  the  governor  became 
more  alarmed.  For  two  or  three  years  before,  particularly  since 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Georgia,  who  had  come  to 
Natchez  to  claitn  that  country,  he  had  been  fearful  of  an  invasion 
at  every  annual  rise  of  the  waters,  and  the  news  of  a  few  boats 
being  seen  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  province, 

"  He  revolved  in  his  mind  what  measures  he  ought  to  pursue, 
(consistent  with  the  orders  he  had  from  home  to  permit  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river,)  in  order  to  keep  the  Kentucky  people 
quiet;  and,  in  his  succeeding  intemews  with  Wilkinson,  having 
procured  more  knowledge  than  he  had  hitherto  acquired  of  their 
character,  population,  strength,  and  disposition,  he  thought  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  hold  out  a  bait  to  Wilkinson  to  use 
his  influence  in  restraining  the  people  from  an  invasion  of  this 
pi-ovince  till  he  could  give  advice  to  his  court,  and  require  further 
instructions.  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  parties  wished  to 
bring  him;  and,  being  infomed  that  in  Kentucky  two  or  three 
crops  were  on  hand,  for  which,  if  an  immediate  vent  was  not  to 
be  found,  the  people  could  not  be  kept  within  bounds,  he  made 
Wilkinson  the  offer  of  a  permission  to  import,  on  his  own  account, 
to  New  Orleans,  free  of  duty,  all  the  productions  of  Kentucky, 
thinking  by*  this  means  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
without  yielding  the  point  of  navigation,  as  the  commerce  carried 
on  would  appear  the  effect  of  an  indulgence  to  an  individual,  which 
could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 

"  On  consultation  with  hb  friends,  who  well  knew  what  further 
concessions  Wilkinson  would  extort  from  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  the  promise  of  his  good  oflSlces  in  preaching  peace,  harmony, 
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and  good  understanding  with  his  government,  until  arraDgements 
were  made  between  Spain  and  America,  he  was  advised  to  insist 
that  tho  governor  should  insure  him  a  market  for  all  the  flour  and 
tobacco  he  might  send,  as  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  shipment, 
he  would  be  ruined  whilst  endeavoring  to  do  a  service  to  Louisiana. 
This  was  accepted.  Flour  was  always  wanted  in  New  Orleans,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  had  given  orders  to  purchase  more  tobacco  for 
the  supply  of  his  manufactories  at  home  than  Louisiana  at  that 
time  produced,  and  which  was  paid  for  at  about  J9.50  per  cwt.  In 
Kentucky  it  cost  but  (2,  and  the  profit  was  immense.  In  conse- 
quence, the  general  had  appointed  his  friend,  Daniel  Clark,  his 
agent  here,  returned  by  way  of  Charleston  in  a  vessel,  with  a  par- 
ticular permission  to  go  to  the  United  States,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  Gardoqui's  information;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Kentucky, 
bought  up  all  the  produce  he  could  collect,  which  he  shipped  and 
disposed  of  as  before  mentioned;  and  for  some  time  all  the  trade 
for  the  Ohio  was  carried  on  in  his  name,  a  line  fmm  him  sufficing 
to  ensure  the  owner  of  the  boat  every  privilege  and  protection." 

A  report  such  as  this,  of  Wilkinson's  success  in  opening  the 
market  of  New  Orleans,  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the 
Spanish  party  in  Kentucky,  on  which  he  relied  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  of  treason ;  and  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Mississippi  could  certainly  be  secured,  either  by  an  alliance  or 
•  war  with  Spain.  Accordingly  they  looked  forward  with  greater 
eagerness  to  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  separation,  by  the  conti- 
neoJtal  Congress,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes*  That  ratification  was  looked  to  as  a  matter  of  course; 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  had  been  often  expressed,  and 
the  State  of  Virgipia  had  given  its  consent  by  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  separation.  When  John  Brown,  who  had  been  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  Congress  in  1787,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  into  the  confederacy,  it  was  believed  the  matter 
would  soon  be  disposed  of.  But  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  under  discussion,  final  action  on  the  application 
of  Kentucky  was  delayed  until  after  its  ratification,  and  then  referred 
to  the  new  government  in  the  next  year. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sixth  Convention  met  at  Danville,  to 

proceed  with  the  business  of  making  a  Constitution,  when  new»- 

reached  them  that  their  meeting  was  premature,  as  the  Legislature^ 

of  the  Union  had  not  given  the  necessary  sanction  to  the  act  of 

Virginia.    This  intelligence  amazed  and  irritated  them,  and  being 

accompauied  or  followed  by  tnttraations  from,<  Mt*.  Brown,  tliat 
82 
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Spain  would  make  easy  tenns  with  the  West,  were  the  West  once 
her  own  mistress ;  surely,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
"Independence  *'  party  were  disposed  to  act  with  decision  and  show 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance^  Wilkinson,  on  the  one  hand,  could  speak 
of  his  vast  profits  and  the  friendly  temper  of  the  south-western 
rulers,  while  Brown  wrote  home  thus : 

"  The  eastern  States  would  not,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever  will 
assent  to  the  admission  of  the  district  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  unless  Vermont,  or  the  province  of  Maine,  is  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  government  is 
made  the  ostensible  objection  to  the  measure;  but,  the  jealousy  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  western  country,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  add  a  vote  to  the  southern  interest,  are  the  real  causes  of 
opposition.  The  question  which  the  district  will  now  have  to 
determine  upon,  will  be — ^whether,  or  not,  it  will  be  more  expedient 
to  continue  the  connexion  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  to  declare 
their  independence  and  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment? 

"  In  private  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  G^rdoqui, 
the  Spanish  minister,  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured  by  him  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  if  Kentucky  will  declare  her  independ- 
ence, and  empower  some  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  that 
he  has  authority,  and  will  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  thft 
Mississippi,  for  the  exportatioii  of  their  produce,  on  terms  of  mutual 
advantage.  But  that  this  privilege  never  can  be  extended  to  them 
while  part  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  commercial  treaties 
existing  between  that  court  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 

"  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  confidential 
friends  in  the  district,  with  his  permission,  not  doubting  but  that 
they  will  make  a  prudent  use  of  the  information — ^which  is  in  purt 
confirmed  by  dispatches  yesterday  received  by  Congress,  from  Mr. 
Mr.  Charmichal,  our  minister  at  that  oourt,  the  contents  of  which 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose."'*' 

But  even  under  the  excitement  produced  by  such  prospects 
offered  from  abroad,  and  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  members  of  the  July  convention  took  no  hasty 
or  mischievous  steps.    Finding  their  own  powers  legally  at  an  end 


*  See  Maraliaira  mstory  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  306. 
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in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  they  determined 
to  adjourn,  and  in  doing  so,  advised  the  calling  of  a  seventh  conven- 
tion, to  meet  in  the  following  November,  and  continue  in  existence 
until  January,  1790,  with  full  power — 

"  To  take  such  measures  for  obtaining  admission  of  the  district, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  those  important  purposes ;  and  also  to  form  a  constir 
tution  of  government  for  the  district,  and  organize  the  same  when 
they  shall  judge  it  necessary;  or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever, 
on  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  district,  may  in  their  opinion 
promote  its  interests." 

These  terms,  although  they  contain  nothing  necessarily  implying 
a  separation  from  Virginia  against  her  wish,  or  directly  authorizing 
the  coming  convention  to  treat  with  Spain,  were  still  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  even  inviting  that 
body  to  take  steps,  however  much  against  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
and  as  Mr.  Brown's  letters  showed  that  strong  temptations  were 
held  out  to  the  people  of  the  district  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  then  enter  into  negotiations  with  Spain,  George 
Muter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District,  on  the  16th  of  October,  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  separation  without  legal  leave  from  the  parent  State, 
would  be  treason  against  that  State,  and  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  then  just  formed. 

This  letter,  and  the  eflforts  of  the  party  who  favored  strict 
adherence  to  legal  proceedings,  were  not  in  vain.  The  elections 
took  place,  and  on  the  4th  of  fTovember  the  Convention  met;  the 
contest  at  once  began,  but  the  two  parties  being  happily  balanced, 
both  in  and  out  of  thexjonvention,  the  greatest  caution  was  observed 
by  both,  and  all  excess  prevented. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  district  was  proposed  by  Wil- 
kinson, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  test  their  dispositions  as  to 
the  contested  points  of  illegal  independence  and  negotiation  with 
Spain — ^but  the  plan  of  issuing  such  a  paper  was  afterward  dropped. 
Congress  was  memorialized  respecting  the  Mississippi,  Virginia 
was  again  asked  for  an  act  of  separation,  and  the  Convention 
quietly  adjourned  until  the  1st  Monday  of  the  following  August. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  tranquilizing  influence  was,  the  con- 
tradiction by  members  of  Congress,  of  the  report  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  States. 
This  contradiction  had  been  authorized  on  the  16th  of  September, 
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Daring  the  antamn  of  this  same  year,  John  Connolly,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  appeared  again  in  Kentucky.  The  following  statement 
sent  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  to  General  Weshington,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1789,  details  his  purposes  and  movements : 

"About  this  time,  (November,  1788,)  arrived  from  Canada  the 
infamous  Doctor  (now  Colonel)  Connolly:  his  ostensible  business 
was  to  inquire  after,  and  re-possess  himself  of,  some  lands  he 
formerly  held  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  I  belieVe  his  real  busi- 
ness was  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  men  of  this  dis- 
trict respecting  this  Spanish  business.  He  knew  that  both  Colonel 
Muter  and  myself  had  given  it  all  the  opposition  in  convention  we 
were  able  to  do,  and  before  he  left  the  district  paid  us  a  visit, 
though  neither  of  us  had  the  honor  of  the  least  acquaintance  with 
him. 

"He  was  introduced  by  Colonel  John  Campbell,  his  old  co- 
purchaser  of  the  land  at  the  Falls,  formerly  a  prisoner  taken  by  the 
Indians,  and  confined  in  Canada,  who  previously  informed  us  of 
the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  (Connolly)  presently 
entered  upon  his  subject,  urged  the  great  importance  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  must  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  waters, 
showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  possessing  it,  and  concluded 
with  assurances  that  were  we  disposed  to  assert  our  right  respecting 
that  navigation.  Lord  Dorchester,  (formerly  Sir  Guy  Carlton,)  was 
cordially  disposed  to  give  us  powerful  assistance ;  that  his  lordship 
had  (I  think  he  said)  four  thousand  British  troops  in  Canada, 
beside  two  regiments  at  Detroit,  and^  could  furnish  us  with  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing  and  money;  that,  with  this  assistance,  we 
might  possess  ourselves  of  Kew  Orleans,  fortify  the  Balize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  keep  possession  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Spain  to  the  contrary. 

"He  mada  very  confident  professions  of  Lord  Dorchester's  wishes 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  become  serviceable  to  us,  and 
with  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  had  I  not  before  been 
acquainted  with  his  character  as  a  man  of  intrigue  and  artful 
address,  I  ahould  in  all  probability  have  given  him  my  confidence. 

"I  told  him  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
80  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  British,  not  only  firom  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  late  war,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  the 
Indifuis  were  at  this  time  stimulated  by  them  against  us,  and  that 
80  long  as  those  savages  continued  to  commit  such  horrid  cruelties 
on  our  dtfenaeless  frontiers,  and  were  received  as  friends  and  allies 
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by  tho  British  at  Detroit,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Dorchester's  offers,  let  his 
professions  be  ever  so  strong ;  and,  that  if  his  lordship  would  have 
asbelieve  him  really  disposed  to  be  bur  friend,  he  must  begin  by 
showing  his  disapprobation  of  the  ravages  of  the  Indians. 

^'He  admitted  the  justice  of  my  observation,  and  said  he  had 
urged  the  same  to  his  lordship  before  he  left  Canada.  He  denied 
that  the  Indians  are  stimulated  against  us  by  the  British,  and  says, 
Lord  Dorchester  observed,  that  the  Indians  are  free  and  indepen- 
dent nations,  and  have  a  right  to  make  peace  or  war  as  they  think 
fit,  and  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  interfere.  He  promised, 
however,  on  his  return  to  Canada  to  repeat  his  arguments  to  his 
lordship  on  the  subject,  and  hopes,  he  says,  to  succeed.  At  taking 
his  leave  he  begged  very  politely  the  favor  of  our  correspondence; 
we  both  promised  him,  providing  he  would  begin  it,  and  devise  a 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  was  au- 
thorized by  Lord  Dorchester  to  make  us  these  offers  in  his  name, 
nor  did  I  ask  him ;  but  General  Scott  informs  me  that  he  told  him 
that  his  lordship  had  authorized  him  to  use  his  name  in  this 
business." 

While  Connolly  was  thus  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  seduce  the 
people  of  Kentucky  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  British  interest,  Wilkinson  was  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  treasonable  scheme  of  reducing  them  to 
condition  of  vassals  of  Spain.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Miro, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1789,  details  at  great  length  the  purposes 
he  entertained,  the  plans  he  and  his  accomplices  were  pursuing, 
and  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  they  had  plunged 
themselves.  It  is  worthy  of  insertion,  as  the  record  of  the  most 
infamous  episode  in  the  history  of  the  west.* 

"Immediately  after  having  sent  you  my  dispatch  by  Major 
Dunn,  I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  our  political  designs,  and  I  have 
never  since  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  the  important  object 
we  have  in  view.  If  subsequent  events  have  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations,  still  I  conceive  that  they  are  such  as  to  inspire  us 
with  flattering  hopes  of  success  in  due  time,  and,  although  in  the 
conjectural  opinions  which  I  presented  to  you  and  Navarro,  I  may, 
in  some  particulars,  have  been  deceived,  you  will  yet  see  that,  in 
the  main,  I  expressed  myself  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  that  im- 


*8ee  Qajarre's  Spanlik  domination  in  Loaisiana,  p.  228. 
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portant  events  have  occurred,  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  sen- 
timents. 

"When  Major  Dunn  left  Kentucky,  I  had  opened  myself  only  to 
the  Attorney-General  Innis,  and  to  Colonel  Bullitt,  who  favor  our 
designs,  and  indirectly  I  had  sounded  others,  whom  I  also  found 
well  disposed  to  adopt  my  ideas.  But,  having  made  a  more  strict 
examination,  I  discovered  that  the  proposed  new  government  of 
the  United  States  had  inspired  some  with  apprehensions,  and 
others  with  hopes — so  much  so  that  I  saw  that  this  circumstance 
would  be  a  cause  of  some  opposition  and  delay.  I  also  perceived 
that  all  idea  that  Kentucky  would  subject  itself  to  Spain,  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  present,  and  that  the  only  feasible  plan  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  I  had  to  direct  my  attention,  was  that  of  a  separation 
from  the  United  States,  and  an  iilliance  with  Spain,  on  conditions 
which  could  not  yet  be  defined  with  precision.  I  considered  that, 
whatever  be  the  time  when  the  separation  should  be  brought  about, 
this  district  being  then  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Spain  might  dictate  her  own  terms ;  for  which  reason, 
I  embraced  without  delay  this  last  alternative. 

"  The  question  of  separation  from  the  United  States,  although 
discussed  with  vehemence  among  the  most  distinguished  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  of  the  country,  had  never  been  mentioned,  in 
a  formal  manner,  to  the  people  at  large,  but  now  was  the  time  for 
making  this  important  and  interesting  experiment,  and  it  became 
my  indispensable  mission  to  do  so.  I  had  to  work  on  a  ground 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  seed  to  be  deposited  in  it,  and  I  felt  that, 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression,  I  had  to  proceed  with  reserve, 
and  avoid  with  the  utmost  care,  any  demonstration  which  might  be 
calculated  to  cause  surprise  or  alarm.  For  these  motives,  I  gave 
an  equivocal  shape  to  the  expression  of  my  design,  speaking  of  it 
in  general  terms,  as  being  recommended  by  eminent  politicians  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  this  affiair,  and 
thus,  by  indirect  suggestions  and  arguments,  I  inspired  the  people 
with  my  own  views,  without  presenting  them  as  such,  because  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  in  me  to  divulge  them  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  I  can  give  you  the  solemn  assurance,  that  I 
found  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  society  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Marshall,  our  surveyor,  and 
Colonel  Muter,  one  of  our  judges,  decidedly  in  favor  of  separation 
from  the  United  States,  and  of  an  alliance  with  Spain.  At  first, 
these  two  men  had  expressed  this  same  opinion  with  warmth,  but 
now  their  feelings  have  taken  a  different  direction,  from  private 
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motives  of  interest  and  personal  pique ;  for  which  reasons  I  have 
very  little  to  dread  from  their  influence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
foresaw  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opposition  made  by 
some  literary  demagogues,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  fear 
and  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  lay  the  question 
before  our  Convention,  and  I  took  the  necessary  measures  ac- 
cordingly, 

"I  was  thus  occupied  until  the  28th  of  July,  on  which  day  our 
Convention  met  at  Danville,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  you 
saw  in  the  Gazette,  which  I  sent  you  by  Major  Dunn.  The  Hon- 
orable Samuel  McDowell,  President  of  the  Convention,  had,  the 
day  before,  received  a  packet  from  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  on  the  subject 
which  excited  our  solicitude— that  is,  our  intended  separation  from 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

"  You  will  remember  that,  in  my  memorial,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Atlantic  States  would  not  consent  to  the  admission  of  this 
district  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State,  but,  on  my  return 
from  New  Orleans,  I  was  induced  to  alter  my  opinion,  from  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  through  persons  of  the  highest  authority, 
and,  under  that  new  impression,  I  wrote  you  by  Major  Dunn,  Thus 
we  were  not  prepared  for  an  unexpected  event,  of  which  we  could 
have  received  no  premonition.  Tou  will  at  first  sight  discover,  on 
perusing  the  aforesaid  paper.  No."  1,  that  this  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed  with  the  intention  to  gain  time,  amuse  and  deceive  the  people 
of  this  district,  and  make  them  believe  that  they  could  rely  on  the 
good  dispositions  of  the  Atlantic  States,  until  the  formation  of  the 
new  government,  when  our  opponents  flatter  themselves  that  it  will 
be  able  to  check  our  designs.  Unfortunately,  this  artifice  produced 
but  too  much  effect  on  the  members  of  this  Convention,  and  con- 
firmed the  apprehensions  of  others. 

"  From  this  proceeding  of  Congress  it  resulted,  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  of  opinion,  that  our  proposed  independence  and  separation 
from  Virginia  not  being  ratified,  its  mission  and  powers  were  at  an 
end,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  alternative,  either  of  proceed- 
ing to  declare  our  independence,  or  of  waiting,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  Congress.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when 
the  Honorable  Caleb  Wallace,  one  of  our  Supreme  Judges,  the 
Attorney-General  Innis,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  proposed  a 
prompt  separation  from  the  American  Union,  and  advocated  with 
intrepidity  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The  artifice  of  Congress 
was  exposed,  its  proceedings  reprobated,  the  consequences  of  de- 
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pending  on  a  body  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  ours,  were 
depicted  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  the  strongest  motives  were 
set  forth  to  justify  the  separation. 

**  The  arguments  used  were  unanswerable,  and  no  opposition  was 
manifested  in  the  course  of  the  debates.  It  was  unanimously  con- 
ceded that  the  present  connection  was  injurious  to  our  interests, 
and  that  it  could  not  last  any  length  of  time.  Kevertheless,  sir, 
when  the  question  was  finally  taken,  fear  and  folly  prevailed  against 
reason  and  judgment.  It  was  thought  safer  and  more  convenient 
to  adhere  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence, 
it  was  decided  that  the  people  be  advised  to  elect  a  new  convention, 
which  should  meet  in  the  month  of  November,  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinance  which  you  will  find  in  the  Gazette,  No.  2. 

"I  am  afraid  of  fatiguing  you  with  these  details,  but  I  felt  that 
it  is  my  duty,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  to  relate  facts  as 
they  have  occurred.  You  may  also  blame  me  for  having  raised 
this  question  so  soon,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  grounds  to  doubt 
of  its  being  decided  favorably,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  my  inten- 
tions justify  my  course  of  action. 

"  To  consolidate  the  interests  and  confirm  the  confidence  of  our 
friends,  to  try  our  strength,  to  familiarize  the  people  with  what  we 
aim  at,  to  dissipate  the  apprehension  which  important  innovations 
generally  produce,  and  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  Congress, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  that  body  into  some  invidious  political 
act,  which  might  excite  the  passions  of  the  people ;  these  are  the 
motives  which  influenced  me,  and  on  which  I  rely  for  my  justifica- 
tion. 

"  The  last  convention  was  legally  elected,  and  met  at  Danville  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  above 
mentioned.  Marshall  and  Muter  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  scat- 
tering distrusts  and  apprehensions  calculated  to  do  injury  to  our 
cause.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  has  acquired  considerable 
force;  but,  in  order  to  elicit  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  that  assembly,  I  submitted  to  its  examination  my  original 
memorial  and  the  joint  answer  of  yourself  and  Navarro.  I  received, 
in  the  terms  which  you  will  find  in  the  Gazette,  No.  3,  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  that  body,  in  token  of  its  approbation  of  my  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  Some  of  our  friends  urged  me  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  revive  the  great  question,  but  I  thought  that 
it  was  more  judicious  to  indulge  those  who,  for  the  moment,  wish 
only  that  a  new  application  be  made  in  relation  to  the  independ- 
ence and  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  that  a  memo- 
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rial  be  addressed  to  Congress  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
free  use  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  I  assented  to  these 
last  propositions  the  more  readily,  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that,  should  any  of  them  be  rejected,  then  the  people  would  be 
invited  to  adopt  all  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  separate  government  from  that  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
would  have  become  evident  that  Congress  had  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  satisfy  their  hopes.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  wait 
for  the  eflfects  which  will  result  from  the  disappointment  of  those 
hopes,  and  on  which  I  rely  to  unite  the  country  into  one  opinion. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  great  question  now  rests,  and  the 
convention  has  adjourned  to  the  next  month. 

"  Thus,  sir,  if  we  review  the  policy  favored  by  the  inhabitants  oi 
Kentucky,  we  see  that  the  most  intelligent  and  the  wealthiest  relish 
our  designs,  which  are  opposed  by  only  two  men  of  rank,  who, 
controlled  by  their  fears  of  silly  demagogues,  and  filling  their  fol- 
lowers with  hopes  from  the  expected  action  of  the  new  Congress, 
have  caused  the  suspension  of  the  measures  we  had  in  view  to 
unite  the  people,  and  thus  to  secure  the  success  of  our  plans  with- 
out involving  the  country  in  violent  civil  commotion. 

"  There  are  three  conditions  which  are  requisite  to  perpetuate 
the  connection  of  this  section  of  the  country  with  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  first,  and  the  most  important,  is  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  second,  which  is  of  equal  consequence,  is  the 
admission  of  this  district  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State, 
and  on  the  same  footing  with  the  others ;  the  third,  and  the  last, 
which  is  of  less  moment,  is  the  exemption  from  taxes  until  the 
befalling  of  the  two  events  previously  mentioned.  Now,  Sir,  as 
two  of  these  conditions  are  inadmissible,  either  by  the  Atiantic 
States  or  by  Spain,  can  any  one  hesitate  to  declare  what  will  be 
the  consequences  ?  With  due  deference,  I  say,  No ;  because,  as  it 
is  not  rational  to  suppose  the  voluntary  casting  away  of  property, 
that  another  may  profit  by  it,  so  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Eastern  States,  which  at  present  have  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
favor  in  the  American  government,  will  consent  to  strip  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  increase  the  weight  of  the  Southern  States, 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  this  district  and  admitting 
it  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  That  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  as  soon  as  they  are  certain  of  their  being  refused  what 
they  claim,  will  separate  from  the  United  States,  is  proclaimed 
even  by  Marshall,  Muter,  and  their  more  timid  followers. 
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^^The  flame  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  suspension  of  Hie 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  lies  entirely  in  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  which  must  reduce  this  section  of  the  country  to  misery 
and  ruin ;  and  as  it  has  been  stipulated  that  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  uniform,  the  new  Congress  will  have 
to  lay  taxes,  without  exception  whatever,  over  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  people  here,  not  having  the 
means  of  paying  those  taxes,  will  resist  them,  and  the  authority  of 
tiie  new  government  will  be  set  at  naught,  which  will  produce  a 
civil  war,  and  result  in  the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East. 

"This  event  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny.  But  if,  to 
produce  it,  we  trust  solely  to  the  natural  effect  of  political  measures, 
we  shall  experience  some  delay.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Spain, 
however,  to  precipitate  its  accomplishment  by  a  judicious  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  permit  me  here  to  illustrate  the  observations  which  I 
presented  some  time  ago  to  yourself  and  Navarro,  in  my  answer  to 
your  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  that  co-operation. 

"As  long  as  the  connection  bet^^een  the  Americans  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  on  this  side  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  shall 
produce  reciprocal  benefits,  and  an  equal  security  to  their  common 
interests  and  happiness,  the  Union  will  maintain  itself  on  a  solid 
foundation,  and  will  resist  any  effort  to  dissolve  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  ascertained  that  one  section  of  the  confederacy  derives  from 
the  Union  more  advantages  than  the  other,  and  that  the  blessings 
of  a  good  government — such  as  peace  and  protection — cannot  be 
equally  distributed,  then  harmony  will  cease,  and  jealousies  will 
arise,  producing  discord  and  disunion.  In  order  to  aid  the  favor- 
able  dispositions  of  Providence,  to  foment  the  suspicions  and 
feelings  of  distrust  already  existing  here,  and  inflame  the  animosity 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  Spain  must  resort  to 
every  artifice  and  other  means  which  may  be  in  her  power. 

"I  have  stated  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
admission  as  an  independent  State  and  a  member  of  the  Union,  are 
rights  claimed  by  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  principal  conditions  under  which  its  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  States  is  to  continue.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
every  manifestation  of  the  power  of  Spain  and  of  the  debility  of 
the  United  States,  every  evidence  of  the  resolution  of  the  former 
to  retain  exclusively  for  herself  the  right  of  navigation  on  tiie 
Mississippi,  and  every  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  latter,  will 
facilitate  our  views.    Every  circumstance  also  that  will  tend  to 
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impede  onr  admission  as  an  independent  State,  will  loosen  the 
attachment  of  many  individuals,  increase  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  and  favor  the  execution  of  oar  plan. 

"  Until  I  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  affair  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  discover  the  aim  of  the  first 
treaty  proposed  by  Qardoqui  to  Congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  I  can  penetrate  its  policy,  I  consider  it  as  profoundly  judicious, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  renewed  and  vigorously 
carried  on,  until  its  objects  be  attained,  cost  what  it  may,  because, 
besides  that  the  proposed  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  navigating 
the  Mississippi  would  immediately  disrupt  the  Union,  and  separate 
forever  the  "West  from  the  East,  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  by  Con- 
gress would  make  our  situation  so  truly  desperate,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  venture  to  intervene  in  our  favor,  and  all  our  hopes 
wonld  rest  on  the  liberality  of  Spain. 

^^  Whilst  this  affair  is  pending,  Spain  ought  to  consider  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  as  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  of  her 
crown.  For,  whatever  power  shall  command  that  navigation,  will 
control  all  the  country  which  is  watered  by  that  river  and  by  those 
streams  which  fall  into  it.  This  control  will  be  as  effective  and 
complete  as  that  of  the  key  upon  the  lock,  or  that  of  the  citadel 
OTer  the  exterior  works  which  it  commands.  The  grant  of  this 
boon  ought  to  be  looked  npon  as  the  price  of  our  attachment  and 
gratitude,  and  I  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  there 
must  be  known  no  instance  of  its  being  extended  to  any  other 
than  those  who  understand  and  promote  the  interests  of  Spain  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  believe,  that  this 
question  of  navigation  is  the  main  one  on  which  depends  the  union 
of  the  West  and  East,  and  that,  if  Congress  can  obtain  the  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  if  Spain  should  cede  it  without  condition, 
it  would  strengthen  the  Union,  and  would  deprive  Spain  of  all  its 
influence  on  this  district. 

^^  The  sanguine  spirit  of  an  American  impels  him  to  construe  in 
his  favor  every  thing  that  is  left  doubtful,  and  therefore  Spain  can- 
not act  with  too  absolute  precision  on  this  important  question. 
You  must  not  forget,  sir,  that  such  was  my  first  impression,  in 
which  I  have  been  daily  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations  and 
experience.  The  concessions  of  the  Americans  vrill  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  energy  and  power  exhibited  by  Spain ;  but  were  she  to 
yield,  she  would  lose  much  in  dignity  and  consideration,  and  she 
would  breed  in  the  Americans  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-importance 
quite  incompatible  with  our  designs.    Thus,  the  privileges  con- 
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ceded  to  emigrants  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  great  under- 
taking, because,  as  they  were  bestowed  before  they  were  asked  for, 
and  as  they  were  entirely  unexpected,  they  have  been  considered 
here  by  many  as  the  effects  of  fear,  and  as  a  prelude  to  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  whatever  on  our  commerce. 

^'  The  generality  of  our  population  are  constantly  discussing  and 
fostering  these  ideas,  and  as  long  as  the  hopes  they  have  conceived 
on  this  subject  are  kept  up,  it  is  a  circumstance  which  will  militate 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  will  delay  the  effect  of  my  operations. 

"  With  due  deference  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  to  people 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  with  Americans  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
because  there  is  no  necessity  to  transplant  a  population  which  can 
be  controlled  and  governed  on  the  soil  where  it  grows  naturally. 
The  engrafted  branch  retains  the  primitive  qualities  of  the  parent 
trunk.  Moreover,  if  Spain  can  establish  colonies  of  Americans  on 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  them 
also  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  an  incontestible  fact,  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, that  the  emigrants  who  have  come  down  the  Ohio,  in  order 
to  settle  in  Louisiana,  are  insolvent  debtors  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  are  poor  and  without  principles.  Such  people  are  not 
only  unworthy  vassals,  but  also  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous characters,  against  whom  it  is  prudent  to  be  on  one's 
guard. 

"  But,  sir,  should  unforeseen  events  produce  results  contrary  to 
my  wishes,  to  my  logical  deductions  and  to  my  hopes,  should  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  forming  a  connection  with  Spain,  or  should 
an  unexpectedly  hostile  disposition  manifest  itself  in  these  settle- 
ments, then  the  true  policy  would  be  to  make  of  emigration  the 
principal  object  to  be  obtained,  and  Spain  would  always  have  the 
power,  through  some  agents  of  an  eminent  rank  here,  to  draw  to 
her  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  this  district 
Hundreds  have  applied  to  me  on  this  subject,  who  are  determined 
to  follow  my  example,  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  nor  do  I  de- 
ceive you,  sir,  when  I  aflSxm  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  lead  a  large 
body  of  the  most  opulent  and  most  respectable  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  whither  I  shall  go  myself  at  their  head,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that,  after  the  dangers  I  have  run  and  the  sacrifices  which  I 
have  made,  after  having  put  my  honor  and  my  life  in  your  hands, 
you  can  have  no  doubts  of  my  favorable  dispositions  toward  the 
interests  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  as  long  as  my  poor  services  shall 
be  necessary. 
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"  After  having  read  these  remarks,  yon  will  be  surprised  at  being 
informed,  that  lately  I  have,  jointly  with  several  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  applied  to  Don  Diego  Qardoqui  for  a  concession  of  land, 
in  order  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  river  Yazoo.  The  motive  of 
this  application  is  to  procure  a  place  of  refuge  for  myself  and  my 
adherents,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  to  retire  from 
this  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  not,  so  far,  the  slightest  appearance  of  it,  but  it  is 
judicious  to  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies. 

"  These  observations  are  sincere  and  well  meant,  and  although 
I  still  continue  to  be  without  any  answer  from  the  Spanish  minis- 
try, I  consider  myself  bound  in  honor  to  proceed  in  my  under- 
taking until  I  obtain  favorable  results.  Ardent  are  my  wishes  and 
strong  are  my  hopes,  but  may  not  both  be  illusive  ?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  Great  Britain  may  have  accomplished  her  desires,  by 
exchanging  Gibraltar  for  the  two  Floridas  and  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans  ?  It  is  a  rumor  which  is  afloat  in  America,  and  I  must 
confess  that  it  fills  me  with  anxiety;  for  I  have  a  very  recent  proof 
that  that  power  turns  its  attention  to  this  country  vrith  the  utmost 
earnestness,  and  sets  in  motion  every  sort  of  machinery  to  secure 
its  aim,  because,  whilst  William  Eden  is  negotiating  in  Madrid 
with  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  Governor  of  Canada,  scatters  his  emissaries  in  this  district,  to 
win  over  the  people  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  docu- 
ment No.  4  contains  an  authentic  copy  of  the  letter  of  General  St. 
Clair,  governor  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  to 
Major  Dunn.  That  letter,  sir,  is  the  proof  that  the  part  which  I 
play  in  our  great  enterprise,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I  am  exposed 
for  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  are  known;  and  it  will 
servo  at  the  same  time  to  evidence  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  gave  in  my  memorial  in  relation  to  the  designs  of 
Great  Britain.  Whence  and  how  General  St.  Clair  haa  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Spain,  I  cannot  guess,  unless  he 
should  have  inferred  them  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Don  Diego 
Gardoqui,  which  may  have  hurried  that  gentleman  into  confiden- 
tial communications  to  persons  unworthy  of  that  trust,  and  even 
to  strangers,  as  must  have  been  demonstrated  to  you  by  the  extract 
of  his  letter  to  Colonel  Morgan,  which  you  will  find  in  the  paper 
marked  No.  5,  and  which  is  now  circulating  over  the  whole  of  this 
district  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having  shared  in  this  impor- 
tant affair,  I  will  endeavor  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  part 
assigned  to  me,  without  being  deterred  by  the  fear  of  consequences, 
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always  relying  on  the  generosity  of  his  majesty,  who  will  indem- 
nify me  or  my  family  for  whatever  loss  of  fortune  I  may  incur. 

"  The  British  Colonel  Connolly,  who  is  mentioned  in  General 
St.  Clair's  letter,  arrived  at  Louisville  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
having  traveled  from  Detroit  through  the  woods,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Big  Miami,  from  which  he  came  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
boat.  My  agent  in  that  town  (Louisville)  gave  me  immediate 
information  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  intention  which  Connolly  had 
to  visit  me.  Suspecting  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  he  had  on 
hand,  I  determined,  in  order  to  discover  his  secret  views,  to  be 
beforehand  with  him,  and  to  invite  him  here.  Consequently  he 
came  to  my  house  on  the  8th  of  November.  I  received  him 
courteously,  and,  as  I  manifested  favorable  dispositions  toward  the 
interests  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  I  soon  gained  his  confidence — 
BO  much  so,  that  he  informed  me  that  Great  Britain,  desiring  to 
assist  the  American  settlers  in  the  West,  in  their  efforts. to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  would  join  them  with  ready  zeal, 
to  dispossess  Spain  of  Louisiana.  He  remarked  that  the  forces  in 
Canada  were  not  sufficient  to  send  detachments  of  them  to  us,  but 
that  Lord  Dorchester  would  supply  us  with  all  the  implements  of 
war,  and  with  money,  clothing,  &;c.  ...  to  equip  ten  thousand 
men,  if  we  wished  to  engage  in  that  enterprise.  He  added  that^ 
as  soon  as  our  plan  of  operation  should  be  agreed  upon,  these 
articles  would  be  sent  from  Detroit,  through  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
the  river  Miami,  and  thence  to  the  Wabash,  to  be  transported  to 
any  designated  point  on  the  Ohio,  and  that  a  fleet  of  light 
vessels  would  be  ready  at  Jamaica  to  take  possession  of  the  Balize, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  should  make  an  attack  from  above.  He 
assured  me  that  he  was  authorized  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  confer 
honors  and  other  rewards  on  the  men  of  influence  who  should 
enter  on  that  enterprise,  and  that  all  those  who  were  officers 
in  the  late  continental  army,  should  be  provided  with  the  same 
grade  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  He  urged  me  much  to  favor 
his  designs,  offering  me  what  rank  and  emoluments  I  might  wish 
for,  and  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  empowered  to 
grant  commissions  for  the  raising  of  two  regiments  which  he  hoped 
to  form  in  Kentucl^^.  After  having  pumped  out  of  him  all  that 
I  wished  to  know,  I  began  to  weaken  his  hopes  by  observing  that 
the  feelings  of  animosity  engendered  by  the  late  revolution  were 
so  recent  in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans,  that  I  considered  it 
impossible  to  entice  them  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain ;  that, 
in  this  district,  particulariy  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  inhabitants 
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bad  suffered  so  much  from  the  barbarous  hostilities  of  the  Indians^ 
which  were  attributed  to  British  influence,  the  resentment  of  every 
individual  was  much  more  intense  and  implacable.  In  order  to 
justify  this  opinion  of  mine  and  induce  him  to  go  back,  I  employed 
a  hunter,  who  feigned  attempting  his  life.  The  pretext  assumed 
by  the  hunter  was  the  avenging  of  the  death  of  his  son,  murdered 
by  the  Jndians  at  the  supposed  instigation  of  the  English.  As  I 
hold  the  commission  of  a  Civil  Judge,  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  my 
duty  to  protect  him  against  the  pretended  murderer,  whom  I 
caused  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody.  I  availed  myself  of 
this  circumstance  to  communicate  to  Connolly  my  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  answer  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  I  expressed  my 
doubts  whether  he  could  escape  with  life.  It  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that  he  begged  me  to  give  him  an  escort  to  conduct  him  out 
of  our  territory,  which  I  readily  assented  to,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  he  recrossed  the  Ohio  on  his  way  back  to  Detroit.  I 
did  not  dismiss  him  without  having  previously  impressed  upon 
him  the  propriety  of  informing  me,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
of  the  ultimate  design  of  Lord  Dorchester.  As  this  man  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  as  he  carefiilly 
avoided  to  commit  any  offence  against  our  government,  I  con- 
sidered the  measure  I  had  resorted  to  as  the  most  appropriate  to 
destroy  his  hopes  with  regard  to  this  country,  and  I  think  that  the 
relation  he  will  make  pn  his  return  to  Canada  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  But  should  the  British  be  disposed  to  renew  the 
same  attempt,  as  it  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  J  shall 
be  ready  to  oppose  and  crush  it  in  the  bud. 

"Thus,  sir,  you  see  realized  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  my 
memorial  relatively  to  the  views  which  Great  Britain  had  on  this 
part  of  the  country.  But  whilst  I  reveal  to  you  the  designs  of  that 
power,  permit  me  a  few  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  France  with 
regard  to  these  settlements.  I  know  that  the  family  compact  will 
compel  her  to  assist  Spain  against  any  hostility  whatever.  May 
not  Spain,  however,  be  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  subtile  policy 
and  machinations  of  the  most  intriguing  and  the  craftiest  of  all 
nations?  It  is  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Court  of  Versailles  has, 
for  years  past,  been  collecting  every  sort  of  information  on  this 
district^  and  that  it  would  give  a  great  deal  to  recover  its  posses- 
sions on  the  Mississippi.  In  the  year  1785,  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis, 
named  D'Arges,  arrived  at  the  fells  of  the  Ohio,  gave  himself  out 
for  a  naturalist,  and  pretended  that  his  object  was  to  inquire  into 
the  curious  productions  of  this  country ;  but  his  manner  of  living 
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contradicted  bis  assertion.  He  made  few  acquaintances,  lived  very 
retired,  and  during  one  year  that  he  remained  here,  he  never  went 
out  of  Louisville,  where  he  resided,  fiirther  than  six  miles.  On  his 
perusing  the  first  memorial  which  the  people  of  this  district  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  on  the  question  of  separation, 
he  expressed  his  admiration  that  there  should  be  in  so  new  a  coun- 
try a  writer  capable  of  framing  such  a  composition;  and,  after 
having  made  some  reflections  on  the  progressive  importance  of  our 
settlements,  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm, "  Qood  Ood  !  my  country 
has  been  blinds  but  its  eyes  shall  soon  be  open!'*  The  conCdential 
friend  of  this  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Tardiveau,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  Kentucky.  D'Arges  used  to  draw  drafts  on  M.  de 
Marbois,  then  Consul  of  France  at  New  York,  and,  finally,  he 
lived  as  one  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Count  de  Moustier,  the 
French  minister,  and  I  am  informed  from  a  good  source,  that  he 
presented  to  this  same  Count  de  Moustier  a  very  elaborate  memo- 
rial on  these  settlements,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Court  of 
France. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  think  this  information  frivolous,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  ray  devoted  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  Spain.  Please  remember  that  trifles  as  light  &  air 
frequently  are,  for  the  faithful  and  the  zealous,  proofs  as  strong  as 
those  of  Holy  Writ. 

"Before  closing  this  letter,  I  shall  take,  the  liberty  to  observe 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  our  schemes,  the  most  entire 
confidence  must  be  reposed  in  your  agent  here,  because,  without  it, 
his  representations  will  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  his  recom- 
mendations disregarded,  or  executed  with  tardy  precaution — ^which 
is  capable  of  defeating  the  most  ably  devised  plan.  Whether  I 
possess  that  confidence  or  not,  is  what  I  am  ignorant  of,  but  the 
Almighty,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  all  men,  knows  that  I  deserve  it, 
because  nobody  ever  undertook  a  cause  with  more  honest  zeal  and 
devotion  than  I  have  this  one.  You  may  therefore  conceive  the 
anxiety  which  I  feel  on  account  of  the  silence  of  your  government 
on  my  memorial,  and  I  infinitely  regret  that  some  communication, 
in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  country,  should  not  be  transmitted 
through  Louisiana,  because  i  know  that  the  negotiations  may  be 
conducted  through  that  channel  with  more  secrecy,  and  with  bet- 
ter results. 

"I  deem  it  useless  to  mention  to  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  po- 
litical history,  that  the  great  spring  and  prime  mover  in  all  negoti- 
ations is  money,    Altliough  not  being  authorized  by  you  to  do  so. 
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yet  I  found  it  necesssiry  to  use  this  lever,  in  order  to  confirm  some 
of  our  rtiost  eminent  citizens  in  their  attachment  to  our  cause,  and 
to  supply  others  with  the  means  of  operating  with  vigor.  For  these 
ohjects  I  have  advanced  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  my  own  funds, 
and  half  of  this  sum,  applied  opportunely,  would  attract  Marshall 
and  Muter  on  oujh  side,  but  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
burse it. 

"I  shall  not  write  you  again  before  the  month  of  May,  unless 
some  unexpected  event  should  require  it.  At  that  time,  I  will 
inform  you  of  the  decision  of  Virginia,  and  of  Congress,  on  our 
last  application,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  our  afiairs  will  soon 
assume  a  smiling  aspect." 

While  the  intrigue  of  Wilkinson  and  Miro  was  in  progress, 
Gardoqui,  in  ignorance  of  the  plot,  was  seeking  in  another 
^ay  to  turn  the  discontents  of  the  West  to  the  advantage  of 
Spain.  He  had  not  fathomed  the  policy  so  strongly  urged  by 
Wilkinson,  to  hold  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  commercial  privilege,  as  the  price  of  disunion ;  and  was  seeking 
to  serye  the  same  end,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  Americans 
dissatisfied  with  the  government,  to  emigrate  to  the  Spanish 
dominions.  Col.  Qeorge  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  a  land  company  in  that  State,  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Illinois,  from  the  continental  Congress. 
While  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  inducements  Gardoqui 
was  offering  to  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  determined 
to  transfer  his  negotiations  from  the  confederacy  to  Spain.  Accord- 
ingly he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Gardoqui,  setting  forth  at  length 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  a  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  asking  for  a  grant  of  twenty  miles  square, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  from  the  United  States  near 
that  point  Gardoqui  approved  his  scheme ;  his  memorial  was 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  a  grant,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  Point  Cinq  Hommes,  containing 
some  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  acrea^  was  conceded  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1788,  Morgan  passed  down  the  river  with  a  small 
eolony  and  took  possession  of  his  grant  There  on  the  site  of  the 
old  haihlet  of  L'Anse  d'  la  Gresse,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
<shy,  wbich^  in  eomptiment  to  the  Spattinrds,  he  called  New  Madrid. 
The  position  of  the  new  city,  the  inducements  offfered  to  imtiii- 
gmtitB  and  the  tttAe  of  the  Misisisfilppi,  whith  bad  been  guahtnteed 
88 
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to  its  population,  evidently  impressed  Morgan  with  the  belief  that 
New  Madrid  was  destined  to  become  a  place  of  great  importance ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  laid  out  on  a  scale  supposed  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pretensions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  survey  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  St  John  to  the 
outlet  of  die  lake  Ste  Marie,  fronting  a  mile  on  the  river  and  run- 
ning back  an  equal  distance.  A  broad  plateau  or  common  was 
laid  off  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  separate  it  from  the  plantations 
in  the  country.  Wide  streets  were  laid  off  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  spacious  squares  were  surveyed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  for  public  buildings,  churches  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
site  of  the  city  was  well  chosen  on  a  beautiful  plateau  of  crescent 
form,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  both  above  and  below  for 
many  miles. 

Morgan's  scheme  of  colonization  was  very  distasteful  to  Wilkin- 
son, and  accordingly  he  took  occasion  at  once  to  denounce  it  to 
Miro.  In  a  political  view,  he  said,  Morgan's  colony  would  have 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,  because  the  Americans  settled 
there,  would  preserve  their  old  prejudices  and  be  Americans  still, 
and  that  would  destroy  the  noble  fabric  of  which  they  had  laid  the 
foundations,  and  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  complete. 

Miro  became  alarmed,  and  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  his 
government  against  the  impolitic  concessions  of  Gardoqui.  Imme- 
diately afterward  he  wrote  to  Morgan  to  inform  him  that  the 
conditions  of  his  grant  were  inadmissible,  and  therefore,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  rescinding  it  But  because  he  had  only 
been  influenced  by  an  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  the  king,  he  would 
grant  him  a  concession  of  one  thousand  acres  for  himself,  and  an 
equal  share  for  each  of  his  sons,  and  that  a  fort  should  be  oonstrudted 
on  the  site  of  his  new  city,  with  a  Spanish  garrison  to  protect  him 
and  his  colonists. 

Wilkinson  was  not  the  only  traitor  to  his  country  in  that  eventfiil 
day.  A  considerable  population  had  found  its  way  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
was  formally  extended  over  the  new  settlement,  under  her  colonial 
claim  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  county  of  Washington  was  formed, 
comprising  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee.  In  the  next  year,  a 
colony  of  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  British  in  Carolina 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  located  themselves  on  the  Cumb^- 
land,  near  the  site  of  Nashville. 

After  the  revolution  a  large  emigration  set  in  from  the  Soutbeni 
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States  to  the  settlements  on  the  Holston  and  the  Cumberland. 
The  city  of  Nashville  was  founded  in  1784,  and  the  population 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  at  the  same  period,  had  risen  to  three 
thousand,  while  that  on  the  Holston,  being  both  older  and  nearer 
to  the  States,  was  much  larger.  To  accommodate  the  wants  of 
these  growing  colonies,  two  judicial  districts,  consisting  of  four 
counties,  were  formed,  Washington  comprising  the  settlements  in 
eastern,  and  Cumberland,  those  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  proved  very  inconvenient, 
exercised  thus  over  isolated  settlements  at  a  great  distance  from 
its  capital ;  and,  accordingly  the  question  of  separation  was  early 
agitated.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  was  willing  to  afford 
relief  to  the  people  of  the  western  districts,  and  in  1785,  proposed 
to  cede  the  territoiy  west  of  the  mountains,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  to  the  confederation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
State.  But  the  people  of  the  districts  were  harassed  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Cherokees ;  were  cut  off  from  the  protection  of 
the  parent  State ;  were  deprived  of  an  efficient  military  organiza- 
tion; and,  were,  therefore,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation. 

To  provide  for  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  an  informal 
convention  of  the  people  of  Washington  district  was  held,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  memorialize  Congress  for  an  immediate  separation 
from  North  Carolina,  and  to  call  a  legislative  convention  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  district,  until  the  question  of  cession 
was  decided.  The  convention  met  at  Jonesborough,  declared 
the  Washington  district  independent  of  North  Carolina,  organized 
the  ^' State  of  Frankland,''  appointed  a  corps  of  judicial  and 
executive  officers,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  ask  an 
admission  into  the  confederacy. 

But  the  Congress  declined  to  recognize  the  new  State,  thus 
irregularly  formed,  or  to  receive  its  delegate;  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  refused  to  relinquish  her  jurisdiction,  and  prepared 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  her  laws.  In  the  meantime,  the 
legislative  convention  of  Frankland  met,  enacted  laws,  levied  taxes, 
and  made  another  application  to  Congress  for  its  interposition. 

Thus  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  was  created,  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  Frankland  seized  the  papers  and  dosed  the  courts  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  officers  of  that  State  retaliated  in  the  same 
way  on  the  courts  of  Frankland.  In  the  meantime,  Cocke,  the 
delegate  of  Frankbmd,  appeared  before  Congress  and  asked  its 
interposition  to  re8t<»e  order  in  the  district    That  was  prompt^ 
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afforded ;  the  authority  of  Korth  Carolitia  wm  maintaiiied,  the  laws 
of  the  new  State  were  declared  void,  and  an  amoeflty  for  all  past 
offenses  recommended* 

The  new  organization  was  abandoned,  and  in  178T  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parent  State  was  re-established.  But  the  difficulties  of 
the  district  did  not  end  here.  Col.  John  Sevier  bad  been  appointed 
governor  of  Frankland.  Col.  Tipton  was  his  personal  enemy  and 
political  rival,  and  in  his  absence  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  outlawry  and  confisca- 
tion against  him.  Sevier  resisted  the  execution  of  the  process  of 
the  court  against  hb  property — a  contest  between  the  partisans  of 
the  new  and  old  State  ensued.  Sevier's  party  was  dispersed,  and 
all  resistance  to  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  was  siqppressed. 

Sevier  himself  removed  to  the  frontier  and  employed  himself  in 
the  defense  of  the  settlements  against  the  X^dians.  Again  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  treason,  taken  to  Jonesborough  and 
imprisoned  in  irons*  But  at  length,  public  sentiment  pronounced 
in  his  &vor;  he  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  in  1789,  the  act  of 
attainder  and  outlawry  against  him  was  repealed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Sevier  entered  into  a  trea* 
Bonable  intrigue  with  the  Spanish  government.  On  the  12th  oIT  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  he  wrote  to  Gardoqui  to  say  ^Hhat  the  inhabitants 
of  Frankland  were  unanimous  in  their  vehement  desire  to  form  mi 
alliance  and  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  her  protection,"  and  to  ask  on  the  faith  of  the  new  State  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  money  from  Spain  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  North  Carolina.  The  people  of  the  Cumberland  district, 
partly  in  sympathy  with  the  State  party  of  Frankland,  but  especially 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi, 
shared  the  wish  for  a  Spanish  alliance  to  such  a  degree  that  in  fnU 
some  flattery  of  the  Spanish  governor,  they  changed  the  name  of 
tbeir  district  to  that  of  Miro. 

To  foment  this  discontent,  and  to  turn  this  desire  of  a  Spanish 
alliance  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  Spanish  crown,  Gardoqui  immedi* 
ately  dispatched  Dr.  James  White,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  whom 
he  had  bought  for  a  bribe  of  four  hundred  dollars,  to  pr^Mtre  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Frankland  and  Miro  for  disunion.  White 
visited  the  districts  and  proceeded  to  Louisiana.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1789,  he  addresaed  a  oommunication  to  Miro^.  <'  that  Don 
Diegp  Gardoqui  gave  me  letters  fer  the  ohief  men  of  tlie  district  of 
Vmaklaod  with  iustructiocus  to  aseufe-tbem.  that  if  they,  wiabed  t^ 
-gjjj^  themselves  under  the  proteetion  of  Spain  and  fiwoe  her  interesta^ 
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they  should  be  protected  in  their  civil  and  political  government  in 
the  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to  them,  on  the  following 
conditions: 

"That  it  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  not  only  in  order  to  hold 
any  office,  but  also  any  land  in  Frankland,  that  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance be  taken  to  his  majesty,  the  object  and  purport  of  which 
should  be  to  defend  his  government  and  faithful  vassals,  on  all 
occasions  and  against  all  enemies  whoever  they  might  be. 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  shall  renounce  all  submis- 
sion or  allegiance,  whatever,  to  any  other  sovereign  or  power. 
.  "They  have  eagerly  accepted  these  conditions,  and  the  Spanish 
minister  has  referred  me  to  your  favor,  patronage  and  assistance, 
to  facilitate  my  operations.  With  regard  to  Cumberland,  what  I 
have  said  of  Frankland  applies  to  it  with  equal  force  and  truth." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Miro  received  White  coldly.  He  was 
determined  not  to  share  the  honor  of  effecting  the  dismemberment 
of  the  confederacy  with  Gardoqui  and  his  agents ;  and  he  chose 
rather  to  endanger  the  success  of  his  policy  than  to  fitvor  the 
schemes  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  he  replied  to  White  that  his 
master  was  ready  to  do  much  for  the  people  of  those  districts,  from 
motives  of  pure  generosity,  that  therefore  he  was  disposed  to  grant 
many  favors  and  privileges  to  those  of  them  who  would  emigrate 
to  Louisiana,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  to  them  the  trade  of 
New  Orleans,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  16  per  cent,  which  ho 
would  further  reduce  in  &vor  of  men  among  them  who  were 
known  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain.  But  he  could 
assist  or  foment  no  scheme  to  separate  those  districts  from  the 
union,  on  account  of  the  harmony  which  existed  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain.  If,  indeed,  they  should  secure  a  complete 
independence  from  the  United  States,  then  his  majesty  would  grant 
them  out  of  his  royal  beneficence,  all  the  help,  favor,  and  advantages 
which  might  be  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  compatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Miro's  desire  to  discredit  Gardoqui,  induced  him  to  write  to 
the  ministry  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  White  in  the  disaffected 
districts.  "The  inhabitants  of  Frankland,"  said  he,  "had  already 
thrown  off  the  mask  before  White's  arrival  among  them,  and  would 
most  certainly  have  had  recourse  to  me,  as  is  proved  by  John 
Sevier's  letters,  without  the  interference  of  the  doctor."  Never- 
theless, he  was  anxious  to  assist  and  foment  the  scheme  to  sepa- 
rate those  districts  from  the  union,  and  was  ready  to  use  even 
White  to  effect  that  purpose,    "The  answer,"  says  he,  "which  I 
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have  given  to  White,  and  which  he  is  to  show  to  the  piineipal  men 
of  Miro  and  Frankland,  is  so  framed  that  shonld  it  misciUTy,  it 
will  afford  no  canse  or  complaint  to  the  TJnited  States ;  but  verbally^ 
I  have  energetically  recommended  to  him  to  use  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  effect  the  desired  separation.*' 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Wilkinson  to  give  him  the  details 
of  the  intrigue  he  was  carrying  on  through  White.  "  Since  you 
are  the  principal  actor  in  our  favor,"  said  he,  "it  is  proper  that  you 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  this  affair,  in  case  that  it  should  be 
deemed  useftil  to  induce  those  districts  to  act  in  concert  with  Ken* 
tucky,  when  that  province  shall  have  achieved  her  separation  from 
the  United  States." 

"I  have  just  received,"  he  continued,  "letters  from  General 
Daniel  Smith,  and  Col.  James  Robertson,  of  the  district  of  Miro, 
informing  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Miro  would,  in  September, 
send  delegates  to  North  Carolina  in  order  to  solicit  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  an  act  of  separation,  and  that  as  soon  as  that  should 
be  obtained,  other  delegates  would  be  sent  from  Cumberland  to 
New  Orleans  with  the  object  of  placing  that  territory  under  the 
domination  of  his  majesty." 

The  spirit  of  treason  was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
In  1789,  a  company  com}>o8ed  of  Alexander  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger, 
William  Snipes,  and  Col.  Washington,  was  formed  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  purchased  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  tract  of 
country  between  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi,  including,  it  is  said, 
firt}--two  thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles.  Wilkinson  immedi- 
ately applied  for  the  agency  of  the  company,  in  order,  as  he  wrote 
Miro,  that  he  might  induce  them  to  sue  for  the  Spanish  protection, 
and  in  consequence  add  their  establishment  to  the  domains  of  his 
majesty.    He  failed  to  secure  the  appointment,  however,   and 
James  OTallon  received  the  agency  of  the  company.     The  substi- 
tution was  not  material.     OTallon  was  as  thoroughly  a  traitor  as 
Wilkinson,  and  his  letter  to  Miro  of  the  24th  of  May,  1790,  will 
show  that  he  was  not  easily  to  be  outdone  in  baseness. 

"The  detention,"  said  he,  "which  I  shall  probably  experience  in 
Kentucky,  where  I  have  just  arrived  on  my  way  to  H"cw  Orleans  ; 
the  importance  of  the  mission  for  which  I  am  sent  to  you,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  Empire  in  general,  but  also  particularly 
with  regard  to  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  the  interests  in  the  Yazoo  territory,  of  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
pany, whose  general  agent  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  in  virtue  of  a 
unanimous  nomination,  under  the  seal  and  formal  diploma  of  the 
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chief  director,  and  of  the  other  proprietors  of  an  extensive  territo- 
rial concession  in  the  vicinity  of  your  government,  finally  granted 
to  them  by  the  State  of  Georgia;  the  weighty  political  bearing  of 
my  negotiation  with  you,  and  the  propriety  of  your  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  general  design  of  our  plan,  before  my  arrival, 
and  niy  presenting  to  you  my  full  credentials,  with  other  authentic 
documenJbs,  which  clothe  me  with  the  most  elusive  and  confiden- 
tial powere,  and  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you  with  my  char- 
acteristic frankness;  the  obligations  resulting  from  the  public 
situation  in  which  I  am,  as  well  as  my  natural  disposition  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  crown  which  you  serve, 
(which  disposition  is  quite  notorious  at  the  Spanish  Court,  through 
the  information  afforded  by  its  minister  at  New  York,  and  the 
governor  of  St  Augustine,  who,  from  abundant  experience,  can 
testify  to  it:) — All  these  motives  now  prompt  me  to  address  you, 
in  order  to  give  in  advance  the  following  intelligence,  which  you 
will  examine  in  your  moments  of  leisure. 

"  The  affair  which  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  is  pregnant 
with  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  must  promptly  and 
inevitably  be  brought  forth,  if  opportunely  favored  by  the  court  of 
Spain  and  yourself,  and  which  are  such,  that,  even  in  the  eye  of 
the  most  indifferent,  they  must  assume  propoii;ions  of  the  most 
considerable  magnitude.  This  great  project  was  conceived  by 
myself,  a  long  time  ago.  Through  my  persuasion  and  influence, 
the  members  of  the  General  Company,  who,  in  particular,  are  all 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  Federal  Government,  have,  immedi- 
ately and  spontaneously,  fallen  in  with  my  plan,  for  the  execution 
of  which,  considering  that  it  was  my  conception,  they  have  ap- 
pointed me  their  delegate,  as  one  of  the  twenty  proprietors  of  the 
concession,  with  plenary  powers  to  complete  it,  as  you  will  see 
after  my  arrival.  At  the  same  time  that  this  important  affair  was 
in  agitation,  and  progressing  among  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  the  Company  was  honoring  me  with 
their  entire  confidence ;  and,  without  their  having  suspected  in  the 
beginning  what  I  was  aiming  at,  I  insensibly  prevailed  upon  them 
to  acquiesce  in  my  political  views,  (after  the  obtaining  of  the  con- 
cession,) and  led  them  to  consent  to  be  the  slaves  of  Spain,*  under 
the  appearance  of  a  free  and  independent  State,  forming  a  rampart 
for  the  adjoining  Spanish  territories,  and  establishing  with  them  an 
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eternal,  reciprocal  alliance,  ofibnBive  and  defensive.  This,  for  % 
beginning,  when  once  secured  with  the  greatest  aecrecy,  will  serv^, 
I  am  fnlly  persuaded,  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by  the  settler 
ments  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  which  will  sepamte 
from  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  confederacy,  because,  on  account 
of  the  advantages  which  they  will  expect  from  the  privilege  of 
trading  with  our  colony,  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  they  will 
unite  with  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  aselosely  as  are  the  Atlantic 
States  with  France,  receiving  from  it  eveiy  aasist^ce  in  war,  ^d 
relying  on  its  power  in  the  moment  of  danger* 

'^In  order  to  induce  the  Company  to  pursue  this  course,  I  refused 
to  take  any  share  in  the  enterprise  under  any  other  conditions; 
and,  in  order  to  confirm  their  hostility  to  Congress,  which  then  was 
acting  despotically,  as  well  as  to  the  president  and  his  ministers, 
who  were  opposing  their  pretensions,  I  used  indirect  means,  which 
decided  them  to  form  the  resolution  of  separating  themselves  from 
the  Union,  and  of  removing  with  their  families,  dependents,  and 
effects,  to  their  coi^ceded  territory,  with  the  deterniin^tion,  if  Spain 
favored  them,  not  to  subject  themselves,  nor  the  numerous  colony 
which  they  will  soon  form,  to  the  administration  of  Congress,  or 
of  Washington.  The  individuals  interested  in  that  concession  are 
gentlemen  of  the  greatest  influence,  power,  and  talent,  among  the 
most  gifted  in  the  confederacy ;  and  they  are  sure  of  having,  withii^ 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  their  first  settlements,  ten  thou- 
sand men  established  in  their  territory,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  All  that  they  desire  from  the  Spanbh  crown  for  their  pro* 
jected  establishment,  is  a  secret  co-operation,  which,  in  reality, 
will  soon  ripen  into  a  sincere  friendship.  I  assure  you  that  Spain 
will  obtain  everything  from  them  in  return,  except  the  sacrifice  of 
their  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  their  civil  government.  I  affirm 
all  this,  because  I  am  authori^ped  to  do  so  by  the  plenary  powers 
which  they  have  given  me,  both  in  writing  and  verbally,  as  will 
appear  by  my  secret  instructions,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  on  my  arrival.  For  I  intend,  in  my 
proceedings,  to  keep  aloof  from  all  dissimulation  whatever. 

"  Whilst  the  Company  was  making  the  most  strenuous  efiforts  tq 
obtain  their  concessions,  in  which  two  years  were  secretly  employed, 
I  was  corresponding  with  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  in  New  York,  an4 
with  the  governor  of  East  Florida,  through  my  intimate  friend, 
Captain  Charles  Howard,  the  Secretary  of  that  province.  At  the 
same  time,  at  the  request  of  the  same  minister,  I  was  confidentially 
engaged  in  obtaining  for  the  court  of  Spain  information  of  the 
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highest  importance^  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  also  working  to  procure  the  emigration  often  thou- 
sand Irish,  American,  and  German  families  to  the  deserts  of  East 
Florida.  In  order  to  bring  these  a£Bftirs  to  an  end,  I  was  preparing 
to  follow  that  minister  to  Madrid,  when,  in  spite  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  as  it  were  unanimously, 
conceded  to  the  South  Carolina  Company,  the  Virginia  Company, 
and  the  Tennessee  Company,  the  territories  which  they  had  re- 
Bpj8ctively  sued  for  in  the  vicinity  of  your  government :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  these  companies  found  themselves  incorporated 
and  organized  by  an  act  of  that  legislature,  and,  by  virtue  of  sai4 
incorporation  and  organization,  w^e  empowered,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  new  federal  constitution  and  authorities,  and  against  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  president,  and  of  sonie  of  his  ministers,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  colonization. 

"In  this  conjuncture;  I  fully  informed  the  minister  Gardoqui, 
and  the  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
occurred,  and  of  the  intention  of  a  few  membera  of  the  Company  to 
have  recourse  to  Great  Britain  for  their  own  private  views  and  ben- 
efit. It  was  in  my  power  to  cause  that  disposition  to  evaporate, 
and,  the  better  to  obtain  this  result,  I  abandoned  the  project  of  in- 
troducing families  into  West  Florida.  I  then  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  as  I  wished,  and,  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the 
interests  of  the  company  with  those  of  Spain,  I  consented  to  be 
appointed  their  general  agent,  to  negotiate  with  you,  as  I  have 
already  expressed  it  above,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  treat  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  colony,  combining  their  interests  with 
those  of  Louisiana,  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  de- 
fense. 

"These  premises  being  taken  for  granted,  it  remains  for  me  to 
inform  you  that,  some  time  in  June  next,  I  intend  to  depart  for 
New  Orleans,  in  order  to  have  frank,  sincere,  and  unreserved  con- 
ferences with  you  on  these  matters.  I  will  do  nothing  without 
your  approbation  and  consent,  because  I  aim  at  nothing  else  than 
serving  the  interests  of  Spain,  to  which  I  am  hereditarily  attached, 
abandoning  all  other  pursuit,  more  lucrative  for  my  family,  in  order 
merely  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclination.  I  need  not  say  to  yo^ 
how  much  the  company  and  myself  rely  on  your  honor,  secrecy, 
and  good  will,  on  which  depends  our  security,  as  you  may  infer 
from  what  I  have  so  ingeniously  related.  The  company  waits  only 
for  your  determination,  in  order  to  carry  its  plan  into  execution  in 
a  short  time,  &c.,  &c." 
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Miro  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
Bcheraes  of  OTallon  and  the  South  Carolina  company,  and  accord- 
ingly he  forwarded  a  long  communication  to  his  government, 
presenting  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  question  of  encouraging 
them: 

"O'Fallon's  propositions,"  said  he,  "require  the  most  serious 
reflection,  because  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages  resulting 
from  their  being  accepted,  with  the  danger  of  permitting  such  a 
settlement  in  such  close  contiguity  with  the  possessions  of  his 
Majesty,  or  to  speak  more  to  the  point,  of  taking  as  it  were  a 
foreign  State  to  board  with  lis.  I  will  therefore  presume  to  offer  to 
you  a  few  observations,  which  my  very  limited  experience  suggests 
to  me,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  materials  which  may  be  of 
dome  use  to  you  in  proposing  to  his  majesty  what  you  may  deem 
best. 

"  The  United  States  have  not  consented  so  far  to  have  their  limits 
determined  in  that  region,  and  maintain  the  right,  which  in  their 
opinion,  they  derive  from  their  treaty  of  peace  with  Qreat  Britain, 
unduly  granting  them  a  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
down  to  the  thirty-first  degree,  which  is  found  at  thirty-six  miles 
below  the  fort  at  Natchez.  They  labor  with  incessant  ardor  to 
gain  the  Indlau  nations,  because,  no  doubt,  they  look  upon  them 
as  a  barrier  which  now  prevents  them  from  taking  possession  of 
the  territory  which  they  claim,  while  those  tribes  would  help  them 
to  it  if  friendly.  Should  the  plan  of  colonization  of  the  South 
Carolina  company  be  permitted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  United  States  would  vanish,  or  at  least  they  would 
find  it  no  trifling  enterprise  to  send  an  array  to  gain  their  point. 

"With  regard  to  the  territory  granted  to  the  Virginia  company 
in  the  Yazoo  district,  it  extends  from  the  thirty-third  degree,  which 
is  the  upper  limit  of  the  other  company,  to  thirty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes,  comprehending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along 
its  banks  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  depth.  I  do  not  think  w« 
have  a  positive  right  to  those  lands  which  are  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Qhickasaws,  who  could  with  justice  oppose  the  settlement 
contemplated  by  the  Virginia  company.  As  the  leaders  in  this 
company  act  from  the  same  motives  that  influence  the  South  Car- 
olina company,  what  I  have  said  as  applicable  to  the  former  ii 
equally  so  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  would  both  pursue  th« 
same  course.  This  would  also  prove  true  in  relation  to  the  Ten- 
nessee company,  whose  concession  runs  from  the  mouth  of  th« 
Tennessee  river  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back,  and 
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belongs  to  the  territory  bought  from  the  Cherokeea  and  Chick- 
naaws/' 

But  there  were,  he  averred,  great  difficulties  attending  the 
encouragement  of  these  companies.  There  was  great  danger  that 
they  would  not  adhere  to  their  present  intentions,  or  perhaps  they 
they  were  not  sincere  in  the  professions  they  had  made.  The 
population  they  would  introduce  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  might  not  be  easily  dispossesed  if  they  should 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear  they  might.  Besides,  it  would  be  perilous  to  have  a  powerful 
neighbor  so  near,  who  might  prepare  to  conquer  the  province, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to  resist  the 
execution  of  such  a  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  easier 
to  prevent  the  establishment  intended  by  the  South  Carolina  com- 
pany, than  to  correct  the  evils  that  might  result  from  it. 

It  might  be  better,  neither  to  concur  in  or  reject  the  plans  of  the 
company,  but  rather  to  permit  them  to  colonize  the  country,  on 
conditions  that  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But,  even  then,  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  emigrants  might  indeed 
accept  any  condition  for  the  time,  but,  perhaps,  would  violate  them 
as  soon  as  they  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  he  announced  the  plan  he  intend- 
ed to  pursue,  and  it  was  a  fitting  response  to  the  treason  of  the 
company.  He  would  treat  O'Fallon  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him 
to  hope  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  But  he  would  take  effec- 
tual measures  to  excite  the  Indians  against  the  American  settlers. 
*'I  have  recommended  them,"  says  he,  "to  remain  quiet,  and  told 
them,  that  if  these  people  presented  themselves  with  a  view  to 
settle  on  their  lands,  to  make  no  concessions  and  warn  them  off, 
but  to  attack  them,  in  case  they  refuse  to  withdraw,  and  I  have 
promised  that  I  would  supply  them  with  powder  and  ball  to  defend 
their  legitimate  rights." 

Thus,  at  that  period,  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  disunion  along 
the  whole  border  south  of  the  Ohio.  Wilkinson  and  his  confede- 
rates were  plotting  the  surrender  of  Kentucky  to  Spain.  Sevier 
and  Robertson,  with  their  party  in  Tennessee,  were  vehement  in 
their  unanimous  desire  to  put  that  region  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  land  companies  of  the  south-west  were 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  to  declare  themselves  the  slaves  of 
Spain.  In  all  the  settlements  and  the  districts  of  the  south-west, 
at  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  there  was  a  general 
hostility  to  the  federal  government,  and  the  leading  politicians  of 
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that  country,  acting  as  it  were  with  a  common  impulse,  were  plot- 
ting the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  surrender  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  dominatioa  of  Spain. 

It  was  a  magnificent  prize  they  offered  to  the  agents  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  To  secure  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  authority 
over  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  was  an  object  well  worthy  of  the 
exertions  of  Miro  and  Gardoqui,  and  one  for  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  use  any  means,  and  to  employ  any  agents  to  effect.  Tet 
they  failed  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  felt  for  the  men  whom 
they  were  using  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  the  contempt  and  dis* 
trust  they  entertained  of  the  crowd  of  traitors,  small  and  great, 
who  were  suing  for  their  favor  and  coveting  their  bribes,  were  the 
fitting  reward  for  the  treason  they  were  anxious  to  commit,  and 
furnish  only  another  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  though  men 
may  rejoice  at  a  treason,  they  ever  hate  the  traitor. 

Miro  was  ready  to  encourage  the  advances  of  the  South  Carolina 
company,  and  to  receive  graciously  their  professions  of  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  master ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared 
to  let  loose  the  savages  on  men  he  saw  were  false  to  their  country 
and  their  race,  and  could  not  be  true  to  him.  He  was  ready  to 
foment  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who  were  eager 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Spain,  but  he  could  not  assist  them  to  secure 
their  separation  from  the  Union,  "on  account  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  exists  between  his  Catholic  Msgesty  and  the  United 
States." 

But  his  treatment  of  Wilkinson  is  a  most  exquisite  example  of 
the  traitor's  reward.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1790,  Wilkinson 
wrote  to  Miro  a  letter  filled  with  complaints  at  the  failure  of  his 
plans.  The  permission  to  trade  with  !N'ew  Orleans,  he  said,  had 
cooled  all  the  ardor  of  the  Eentuckians  for  a  Spanish  alliance ;  the 
great  motive  for  disunion  was  thus  removed.  The  politicians  who 
had  so  loudly  denounced  the  Union  had  received  ofBces,  and  they 
were  grown  patriotic.  None  of  them  could  be  relied  on,  unless 
they  were  liberally  bribed.  None  of  his  accomplices  were  left  but 
Sebastian;  he  himself  was  suspected,  and  his  movements  were 
watched.  He  abhorred  all  duplicity,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
dissemble.  He  therefore  desired  to  resort  to  some  contrivance  to 
enable  him  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he 
might  claim  its  protection.  To  all  this,  Miro  returned  a  fitting 
reply : 

"I  much  regret  that  Gten.  Washington  and  Congress  suspect  your 
eonnection  with  me,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  opportune  that 
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you  declare  yourself  a  Spaniard,  for  the  reasons  which  you  state. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  idea  of  yours  is  not  convenient,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  prejudicial  results.  Therefore, 
continue  to  dissemhle,  and  to  work  as  you  promised,  and  as  I  have 
ahove  indicated." 

Nevertheless,  he  proposed  to  his  government  that  Wilkinson 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  with  a  pension, 
in  order  that  he  might  report  any  hostile  movements  the  people  of 
Kentucky  might  set  on  foot  against  the  province  of  Louisiana ;  and 
that  Sebastian  ought  to  be  pensioned,  in  order  that  he  might  enlighten 
them  on  the  conduct  of  Wilkinson.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the 
intrigue  that  promised  such  great  results,  and  exhibited  so  much 
baseness.  Wilkinson  was  bribed  as  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  aud  Sebastian  was  bribed  as  a  spy  on  the  actions 
of  Wilkinson.  » 

Preparations,  as  has  been  stated,  had  been  made  early  in  1788,  for 
1789.]  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  during  the  whole  autumn, 
the  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  Were  lingering  about  the 
Muskingum  settlement:  but  it  was  not  till  January  9th  of  this 
year,  that  the  natives  were  brought  to  agree  to  distinct  terms.  On 
that  day,  one  treaty  was  made  with  the  Iroquois*  confirming  the 
previous  one  of  October,  1784^  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  another  with 
the  Wyjipdotfl.  Belawares,  Qttawas.  Chippewas^  Pottawat^gmieg. 
and  Sacs,  confirming  and  extending  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh, 
made  in  January,  1785.  Of  the  additions  the  following  are 
quoted : 

^^  It  is  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  nations*, 
that  the  individuals  of  said  nations  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hunt 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance 
or  molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably,  and 
offer  no  injury  or  annoyance  to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citiTOns  of 
tlie  said  United  States. 

^'  Trade  shall  be  opened  with  the  said  nations,  and  they  do  hereby 
respectively  engage  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  a&d  property 
of  such  as  may  be  duly  licensed  to  reside  among  Hiem  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  trade,  and  to  their  agents,  factors  and  servants ;  but  no. 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  at  their  towne^  or  at  their  hunt- 
ing camps,  as  a  trader,  who  is  not  furnished  with  a  license  for  that 


*  Land  Uiro,  149'.— See  also  Carey's  Museum  for  April,  178^,  p.  415. 
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purpose,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor  of  the  territorj 
of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  time  being, 
or  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  his  deputies  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affaii-s;  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  in  their  traffic. 

^^  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  intrude  themselves  without 
such  license,  they  promise  to  apprehend  him  or  them,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  said  governor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  for  the  purpose 
before  mentioned,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  and  that  they 
may  be  defended  against  persons  who  might  attempt  to  forge  such 
licenses,  they  further  engage  to  give  information  to  the  said  gov- 
ernor, or  one  of  his  deputies,  of  the  names  of  all  traders  residing 
among  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once  every  year. 

^'  Should  any  nation  of  Indians  meditate  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  same  shall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  before  mentioned  nations,  or  either  of  them,  they  do  hereby 
engage  to  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
Hit  the  nearest  post  And  should  any  nation,  with  hostile  inten- 
tions against  the  United  States,  or  ei^er  of  them  attempt  to  pass 
through  their  country,  they  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
in  like  manner  give  information  of  such  attempt  to  the  said  gov- 
ernor or  commanding  officer,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  all  causes  of 
mistrust  and  suspicion  may  be  avoided  between  them  and  the 
United  States :  in  like  manner,  the  United  States  shall  give  notice 
to  the  said  Indian  nations,  of  any  harm  that  may  be  meditated 
against  them,  or  either  of  them,  that  shall  come  to  their  knowledge ; 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  same,  that  the 
friendship  between  them  may  be  uninterrupted.* 

But  these  treaties,  if  meant  in  good  faith  by  those  who  made 
them,  were  not  respected,  and  the  year  of  which  we  now  write,  saw 
renewed  the  old  frontier  troubles  in  all  their  barbarism  and  variety. 
The  Wabash  Indians  especially,  who  had  not  been  bound  by  any 
treaty  as  yet,  kept  up  constant  incursions  against  the  Kentuclqr 
settlers  and  the  emigrants  dowa  the  Ohio,t  and  the  Kentuckians 
retaliated,  striking  foes  and  friends,  even  ^'  the  peaceable  Pianke- 
jjjltgS»j  who  prided  themBeives  on  their  attachment  to  the  United 
States.''    Nor  could  the  President  take  any  effectual  steps  to  put 


*  S«e  Luid  Laws,  p.  152. 
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a«i  end  to  this  constant  partisan  warfare.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  an  attack  by  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  Wabash  Iribes  could  5e  justified.  Says  Wash- 
ington : 

"  I  would  have  it  observed  forcibly,  that  a  war  with  the  Wabaah 
Indians  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  consistently  with  the 
security  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  the  security  of  the  troops,  and 
the  national  dignity.  In  the  exercise  of  the  present  indiscriminate 
hostilities,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  a 
war  without  further  measures  would  be  just  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  if,  after  manifesting  clearly  to  the  Indians  the 
disposition  of  the  Qeneral  Government  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  extension  of  a  just  protection  to  the  said  Indians, 
they  should  continue  their  incursions,  the  United  States  will  be 
constrained  to  punish  them  with  severity."* 

But  how  to  punish  them  was  a  difficult  question,  again,  even 
supposing  punishment  necessary.    Says  General  Knox : 

'*By  the  best  and  latest  information  it  appears  that,  on  the 
Wabash  and  its  communications,  there  are  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  warriors.  An  expedition  against  them,  with  a 
view  of  extirpating  them,  or  destroying  their  towns,  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  a  probability  of  success,  with  less  than  an  army 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

^'  The  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontiers,  are 
less  than  six  hundred:  of  that  number,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  could  be  collected  from  the  posts  for  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition.  To  raise,  pay,  feed,  arm,  and  equip  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  additional  men,  with  the  necessary  officers,  for  six 
months,  and  to  provide  everything  in  the  hospital  and  quarter- 
master's line,  would  require  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  sum  £ar  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
advance,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  other  indispensable 
objects." 

Such,  however,  were  the  representations  of  the  governor  of  the 
new  territory,  and  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  that  Congress,  upon 
the  29th  of  September,  empowered  the  President  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  he,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
authorized  Governor  St  Clair  to  draw  fifteen  hundred  men  from 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania^  if  absolutely 


*  Amerioan  State  Papers,  t.  18,  97,  pp.  S4  to  08. 
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necessary;  ordering  him,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  th<3  reAl 
disposition  of  the  Wabash  and  Dlinois^  Indians.  In  order  to  do 
this,  speeches  to  them  were  prepared,  and  messengers  sent  among 
them,  whose  observations  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

Kentucky,  especially,  felt  aggrieved  this  year  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Virginia  scouts  and  rangers,  who  had  hitherto  helped  to 
protect  her.  This  was  done  in  July,  by  the  governor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  federal  executive,  stating  that  national 
troops  would  thenceforward  be  stationed  upon  the  western  streams. 
The  governor  communicated  this  letter  to  the  Kentucky  conven- 
tion held  in  July,  and  that  body  at  once  authorized  a  remonstrance 
against  the  •  measure,  representing  the  inadequacy  of  the  federal 
troops,  few  and  scattered  as  they  were,  to  protect  the  country,  and 
stating  the  amount  of  injury  received  from  the  savages  since  the 
first  of  May.* 

Nor  was  the  old  separation  sore  healed  yet  Upon  the  29th  of 
December,  1788,  Virginia  had  passed  her  third  act  to  make  Ken- 
tucky independent ;  but  as  this  law  made  the  district  liable  for  a 
part  of  the  State  debt,  and  also  reserved  a  certain  control  over  the 
lands  set  apart  as  army  bounties,  to  the  Old  Dominion, — ^it  was  by 
no  means  popular;  and  when,  upon  the  20th  of  July,  the  eighth 
convention  came  together  at  Danville,  it  was  only  to  resolve  upon 
a  memorial  requesting  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  late  law 
might  be  repealed.  This,  in  December,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
present  State,  but  new  proceedings  throughout  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered,  and  a  ninth  convention  directed  to  meet  in  the 
following  July. 

25"orth  of  the  Ohio^  during  this  year,  there  was  less  trouble  from 
the  Indians  than  south  of  it,  especially  in  the  Muskingum  country. 
There  all  prospered :  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  under  a  resolution  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  passed  some  time  ib  1788,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  came  westward  as  a  teacher  of  youth  and  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  By  November,  nine  associations,  com- 
prising two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  different  points  within  the  purchase ;  and,  by 
the  close  of  1790,  eight  settleinents  had  been  made ;  two  at  Belpre, 
(belle  prairie,)  one  at  Newbury,  one  at  Wolf  creek,  one  at  Duck 
creek,  one  at  the  mouth  of  Meigs'  creek^  one  at  Andisrsoti's  Botlomj 
and  one  at  Big  Bottom. 


*  Manhall,  i.  862.    American  State  Papers,  t.  84,  &c. 
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Between  the  Miamies,  there  was  more  alarm  at  this  period,  bat 
no  great  amoant  of  actual  danger.  On  the  15th  of  June,  news 
reached  Judge  Symmes  that  the  Wabash  Ipdi^ns  threatened  his 
settlements,  and  as  yet  he  had  received  no  troops  for  their  defense, 
except  nineteen  men  from  the  Falls.  Before  July,  however,  Major 
Doughty  arrived  at  the  *' Slaughter  House,"  and  commenced  the 
building  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Losantiville. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Judge  (Symmes,)  the  detachment 
sent  by  General  Harmar,  to  erect  a  fort  between  the  Miami  rivers, 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  landed  at  North  Bend.  This 
circumstance  induced  many  of  the  first  emigrants  to  repair  to  that 
place  on  account  of  the  expected  protection  which  the  garrison 
would  afford.  On  the  14th  of  June,  before  Fort  Washington  was 
commenced,  and  when  the  only  soldiers  in  the  purchase  were  at 
Korth  Bend,  Symmes  writes  to  Dayton : 

''It  is  expected,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  this 
purchase  will  be  organized  into  a  county ;  it  is  therefore  of  some 
moment  which  place  shall  be  made  the  county  seat.  Losantiville;  at 
present,  bids  the  fairest;  it  is  a  most  excellent  site  for  a  large  town, 
and  is  at  present  the  most  central  of  any  of  the  inhabited  towns; 
but  if  South  Bend  might  be  finished  and  occupied,  that  would  be 
exactly  in  the  centre,  and  probably  would  take  the  lead  of  the 
present  villages  until  the  city  can  be  made  somewhat  considerable.* 
This  is  really  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  proprietors,  but  can 
only  be  achieved  by  their  exertions  and  encouragements.  The 
lands  back  of  South  Bend  are  not  very  much  broken,  after  you 
ascend  the  first  hill,  and  will  afford  rich  supplies  for  a  country 
town.  A  few  troops  stationed  at  South  Bend  will  effect  the  settle- 
ment of  this  new  village  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  proposed  city  on  the  Miami,  North 
Bend  or  South  Bend,  cduld  compete,  in  point  of  natural  advantages, 
with  the  plain  on  which  Cincinnati  has  since  arisen;  and  had  Fort 
Washington  been  built  elsewhere,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war, 
nature  would  have  ensured  the  rapid  growth  of  that  point  where 
even  the  ancient  and  mysterious  dwellers  along  the  Ohio  had  reared 
the  earthen  walls  of  one  of  their  vastest  temples. 


*  Symnies  had  already  planned  and  laid  out  the  <*  City  of  Cleves,*'  extending  from  ih# 
Ohio  to  Uie  Miami,  at  North  Bend,  where  those  rivers  converge  to  within  a  ndle  of  eaek 
ether. 
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P£RIOD    V. 

1790—1795. 

The  most  important  events  connected  with  Ae  history  of  the 
West,  in  the  period  from  1790  to  1795,  were  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  north-western  territory.  In  order  to  understand  properly  their 
origin  and  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  relations  previously 
existing  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  and  the  various 
treaties  that  had  been  made  at  different  times  between  them. 

The  French,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  no  large  purchases 
from  the  western  Indians;  so  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1768, 
transferred  to  England  only  small  grants  about  the  various  forts, 
Detroit,  Yincennes,  Easkaskia,  &c.  Then  followed  Pontiac's  war 
and  defeat;  and  then  the  grant  by  the  Jroquois  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  1768,  of  the  land  south  of  the  Ohio ;  and  even  this  grant,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  not  respected  by  thoee  who  actually  hunted 
on  the  grounds  transferred.  Next  came  the  vrar  of  1774,  I>unmore's 
war,  which  terminated  without  any  transfer  of  the  Indii^n  posses- 
sions to  the  whites;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in 
1788,  Britian  made  over  her  western  claims  to  the  United  States, 
•he  made  over  nothing  more  than  she  had  received  from  France, 
save  the  title  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  southern  savaires  to  a 
portion  of  the  territory  sotith  of  the  Ohio ;  as  against  the  Mi^pioa, 
yestem  Delawares.  Shawanese.  ^yanjiots  or  Hurons,  and  the 
tribes  still  further  north  and  west,  she  transferred  nothing. 

But  this,  apparently,  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  Congress  of 
the  time ;  and  they,  conceiving  that  they  had,  under  the  treaty 
with  England,  a  fhll  riglit  to  all  the  lands  thereby  ceded^  and 
regarding  the  Indian  title  as  forfeited  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
Revolution,  proceeded,  not  to  buy  the  lands  of  the  savages,  but 
to  grant  them  peace,  and  dictate  their  own  terms  as  to  boundaries. 

In  October,  1784,  the  United  States  acquired  in  this  way  what- 
ever title  the  Iroquois  possessed  to  the  western  country,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  second  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  a 
treaty  openly  and  fairly  made,  but  one  the  \nalidity  of  which  many 
ef  the  IcQimois  always  disputed.  The  ground  of  their  objection 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  treaty  was  with  a  part  only  of  th« 
Indian  nations,  whereas  the  wish  of  the  natives  was,  that  every 
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•et  of  the  StatoB  with  them,  should  be  as  with  a  confederacy, 
embracing  all  the  tribes  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  instructions  given  the  Indian 
Commissioners  in  October,  1788,  provided  for  one  convention  with 
all  the  tribes;  and  thait  this  provision  was  dianged  in  the  following 
March,  for  one  by  which  as  many  separate  conventions  were  to  be 
had,  if  possible,  as  there  were  separate  tribes.  In  pursuance  of 
tiiis  last  plan,  the  Commissioners,  in  October,  1784,  i*efused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal  which  is  said  then  to  have  been  made 
for  one  general  congress  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  in  opposition 
to  Brant,  Red  Jacket  and  other  influential  chie&  of  the  Iroquoi% 
concluded  the  trealy  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Then  came  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'lntosh,  in  January,  178A,  with 
the  ^^  Vvandot  I|)elaware.  Ghippjpwa  and  ^ftift^y  nations  "---open 
to  the  objections  above  recited,  but  the  validity  of  which  was 
never  disputed,  at  least  by  the  ^Yftfldll!^  and  I)e^ware6 :  although 
the  general  council  of  north-western  Indians,  representing  sixteen 
tribes,  asserted  in  1793,  that  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort 
M'Intosh  and  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,)  were  not 
only  held  with  separate  tribes,  but  were  obtained  by  intimida- 
tion, the  red-men  having  been  asked  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and 
forced  to  make  cessions  of  territory. 

The  third  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  was  with  the 
fl^^aw^gea^  at  Fort  Finney,  in  January,  1786;  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  ^^iitAah  tribes  refused  to  attend.  The  fourth 
•and  fifth,  which  were  acts  of  confirmation,  were  made  at  Fort 
Harmar,  in  1789,  one  with  the  pif  "N'^.t^ona^  and  the  other  with  the 
"V^^dots  and  their  associates,  namely,  the  DelawargSr  Ottawaa^ 
-Qbipp^^EA^i  Potta2;iy^jg^jUfis,  and  Sacs.  This  last,  fifth  treaty,  the 
confederated  nations  of  the  lake  especially,  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  binding;  their  council  using  in  relation  to  it,  in  1798,  these 
words : 

^^ Brothers:  A  general  council  of  all  the  Jiidian  confederacy  was 
lield,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ; 
and  that  general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner,  Qov. 
BL  Clair,  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with 
regard  to  the  lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the 
treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  And  Fort  Mcintosh. 

^^ Brothers:  We  are  in  poaseasion  of  the  speeches  and  letteis 
which  passed  on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  con- 
federate Indians,  and  Qov.  St.  Clair,  the  commissioner  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  by  tb« 
general  council  of  the  preceding  fell,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any 
part  of  these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding, 
unless  agreed  to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless  persisted  in  col- 
lecting together  a  few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with 
them  held  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which 
they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a  branch  of  the  general  con- 
federacy, and  who  were  in  no  manner  authorized  to  make  any 
grant  or  cession  whatever. 

"Brothers :  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner 
was  informed,  long  before  he  held  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that 
the  consent  of  a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey 
any  part  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States."  * 

And  in  1795,  at  Greenville,  Massas,  a  Chippewa  chieftain,  who 
signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  said : 

"Elder  Brother:  When  you  yesterday  read  to  us  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum,  I  understood  you  clearly;  at  that  treaty  we  had  not 
good  interpreters,  and  we  were  left  partly  unacquainted  with  many 
particulars  of  it.  I  ^as  surprised  when  I  heurd  your  voice,  dirougfa 
a  good  interpreter,  say  that  we  had  received  presents  and  compen- 
sation for  those -lands  which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you  now, 
that  we,  the  three  fires,  never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles, 
the  Wvandots.  and  grandfathers,  the  Delawares.  have  received  such 
presents,  they  have  kept  them  to  themselves.  I  always  thought 
that  we,  the  Qttawas,  Chippew^s,  and  Pottawattgyjues,  were  the  true 
owners  of  those  lands,  but  now  I  find  that  new  masters  have  under- 
taken to  dispose  of  them ;  so  that,  at  this  day,  we  do  not  know  to 
whom  they,  of  right,  belong. .  We  never  received  any  compensa- 
tion for  them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  that  treaty 
we  have  become  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have  been  retiring 
from  this  country.  Now,  elder  brother,  you  see,  we  are  objects  of 
compassion,  and  have  pity  on  our' weakness  and  misfortunes ;  and, 
since  you  have  purchased  these  lands,  we  cede  them  to  you ;  they 
are  yours." 

The  Wjandots,  however,  acknowledged  even  the  transfer  made 
on  the  Muskingum,  to  be  binding:  "Brother,"  said  Tarke,  who 
signed  the  treaty  foremost  among  the  representatives  of  that  tribe  at 
Greenville,  and  who  had  also  signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Sbirmar — 
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^^Toa  have  proposed  to  us  to  biiild  oar  good  work  on  the  treaty 
of  Muskingum;  that  treaty  I  have  always  considered  as  formed 
upon  the  fairest  principles. 

^^  You  took  pity  on  us  Indians.  Ton  did  not  do  as  our  fathers, 
the  British,  agreed  you  should.  Tou  might  by  that  agreement 
have  taken  all  our  lands ;  but  you  pitied  us,  and  let  us  hold  part 
I  always  looked  upon  that  treaty  to  be  binding  upon  the  United 
States  and  us  Indians."  * 

The  truth  in  reference  to  this  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  confederated  nations,  as  a  whole,  did  not  sanc- 
tion it,  and  in  their  council  of  1778  could  not  agree  one  with 
another  in  relation  to  it.     Said  Brant,  before  the  council  met — 

"I  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we  will  join  or  not,  some  being 
no  ways  inclined  for  peaceable  methods.  The  Hurons.  Ohipp^jvas. 
Ottawas,  Pottawattamie  and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trying 
lenient  steps  and  having  a  boundary  line  fixed ;  and,  rather  than 
enter  headlong  into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  part  of 
their  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^hawanese^  Miamies  and 
Kict^Pgos.  who  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing,  that 
it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  their  best  harvest,  will  of  course  declare  for  war,  and  not 
giving  up  any  of  their  country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the 
means  of  our  separating.  They  are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to 
attend  the  treaty  with  the  Americans.  Still  I  hope  for  the  best 
As  the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our  opinions,  the  rest  may 
be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  convince 
them  of  their  error,  "f 

Le  Oris,  the  great  chief  of  the  Mian^ies.  in  April,  1790,  said  to 
Gamelin,  that  the  Muskingum  treaty  was  not  made  by  chiefs  or 
delegates,  but  by  young  men  acting  without  authority,  although 
Tarke,  the  head  of  the  Wyandots,  signed  and  sanctioned  it,  as  well 
as  Captain  Pipe  of  the  I^filAKU^i  while  Brant  himself  was  present 

Thus  then  stood  the  relations  of  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States,  in  1789.  Transfers  of  territory  had  been  made  by  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Wy%yLots>  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawanese,  which 
were  open  to  scarce  any  objection;  but  the  Qhiggewjs,  Ottai^as, 
yink^ynoft^  ISL&SSy  Piankesbaws,  Pottawattaijgies.  Eel  I^iver  Indians. 
Kaskaskias^  and  above  all  the  Miamies,  were  not  bound  by  any 
eodsting  agreement  to  yield  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio. 
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They  wished  the  Ohio  to  be  a  perpetual  bonndaty  between  the 
white  and  red  men  of  the  West,  and  wonld  not  sell  a  rod  of  the 
region  north  of  it.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  their  jonra^ 
men,  they  said,  could  not  be  restrained  from  warfinre  upon  the 
invading  Long  Knives,  and  thence  resulted  the  unceasing  attaeks 
upon  the  frontier  stations  and  the  emigrants. 

Washington  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  justness  of  an  offensive 
war  upon  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash  and  Mamnee ;  and  had  iht 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  been  the  sole  ground  whereon  the  United 
States  could  have  claimed  of  the  Indians  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory, it  may  be  doubted  whether  right  would  have  justified  the 
steps  taken  in  1790, 1791,  and  1794 ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  before 
that  treaty,  the  Iroq^oisy  Delawares,  Wyandots  and  Shawanese  had 
yielded  the  south  of  Ohio,  the  ground  on  which  they  had  long 
dwelt ;  and  neither  the  sale  to  Putnam  and  his  aesociales,  nor  that 
to  Symmes,  was  intended  to  reach  beyond  the  lands  eeded.  Ctf 
this  there  is  proof  in  the  third  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
passed  the  day  before  the  proposition  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  company 
was  for  the  first  time  debated ;  which  declares  that  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent.  It 
appears  evident,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  were  fully  justified 
in  taking  possession  of  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  whidi  may  have 
been,  if  the  Indians  spoke  truly,  and  they  were  not  contradicted 
by  the  United  States  commissioners,  morally  worthless.  But  it 
also  appears  that  in  adopting  the  measures  it  did  in  1790  and  1791, 
the  federal  government  acted  unwisely ;  and  that  it  should  then,  at 
the  outset^  have  done  what  it  did  in  1798,  after  St.  Clair's  terrible 
defeat, — ^it  should  have  sent  eommissioners  of  the  highest  eharacter  to 
the  lake  tribes,  and  m  (he  pre$ence  of  the  British,  learned  their  causes 
of  complaint,  and  offered  fair  terms  of  compromise.  That  such  a 
step  was  wise  and  just,  the  government  acknowledged  by  its  after- 
action; and  surely  no  one  can  question  the  position  that  it  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  effective  before  the  savages  had  twice 
defeated  the  armies  of  the  confederacy  than  afterward/' 

The  north-west  territoiy  was  organized  under  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  as  has  been  seen,  in  1788,  and  a  corps  of  officers,  consisting  of 
Arthur  St  Clair,  Gtovernor,  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M. 
Varnum,  and  John  Armstrong,  Judges,  and  Winthrop  Sargent, 
Secretaiy.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Armstrong  declined  the  appoint* 
ment,  and  it  was  given  to  John  Cleves  Symmes.    As  St  Clair  was 
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the  first  goyemor  of  the  northrweatem  territory,  and  as  his  name^ 
his  servieesy  and  his  misfortunes  are  inseparably  connected  with  its 
history,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  his  history. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  from  which  couatry  be  came  to  the 
British  Colonies  of  North  America  in  1755 ;  having  joined  the 
Boyal  American,  or  sixtieth  British  regiment,  and  served  under 
General  Amherst,  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  in  1758.  He  carried 
a  standard  at  the  storming  and  capture  of  Quebec,  under  Q-eneral 
Wolfe,  in  1769. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  settled  in  Ligonier  valley,  ia 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  B.ev- 
olutionary  war.  Being  a  firm  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  he  received  from  Congress  the  commission  of  colonel, 
and  joined  the  American  army  with  a  regiment  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gen- 
eral,  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  in  1778,  for  evacuating  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Mount  Independence,  and  unanimously  acquitted  with 
the  highest  honors.* 

The  late  Qeneral  James  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  major  under  St 
Clair  at  the  time,  states  in  the  ^^  Memoir  of  his  own  Times,"  that 
the  general  said  to  him,  "  I  know  I  can  save  my  character  by  sacri- 
ficing the  army,  but  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  forfeit  that  which  the 
world  cannot  restore,  and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away — ^my 

own  couscience/'t 

He  continued  in  the  service  with  honor  until  the  peace.  He  was 
rigid,  some  thought  arbitrary,  in  his  government,  and,  therefore, 
unpopular,  but  he  was  scrupulously  honest — ^faad  no  talent  for  specu- 
lation^ and  died  poor.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Giles,  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  said : 

"  In  the  year  1786, 1  entered  ijito  the  public  service  in  civil  life, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  President  of  that  body,  when 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a  government  in  the  country  to  the 
West,  that  had  been  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States;  and 
in  the  year  1788,  the  office  of  governor  was  in  a  great  measure 
forced  on  me. 

^^The  losses  I  had  sustained  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  from  the  de- 
preciation of  the  money,  and  other  causes,  had  been  very  great; 
and  my  friends  saw  in  this  new  government  means  that  might  be 
in  my  power  to  compensate  myself^  and  to  provide  handsomely  for 
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my  numerons  family.  They  did  not  know  bow  little  I  was  qnali* 
fied  to  avail  myself  of  those  advantages,  if  they  had  existed.  I  had 
neither  taste  nor  genius  for  speculation  in  land ;  neither  did  I  think 
it  very  consistent  with  the  office." 

On  entering  on  the  responsible  office  of  Governor  of  this  new 
territory,  instructions  were  received  by  him  from  Congress.  He 
was  authorized  and  required  : 

To  exaiyiine  carefully  into  the  real  temper  of  the  Indians. 

To  remove,  if  possible,  all  causes  of  controversy  with  them,  so 
that  peace  and  harmony  might  exist  between  them  and  the  United 
States. 

To  regulate  the  trade  with  them. 

To  use  his  best  efforts  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
lands  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  forty-first 
degree  of  latitude. 

To  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  the  real  head  men 
and  leading  warriors  of  each  tribe,  and  to  attach  these  men  to  the 
United  States. 

To  defeat  all  combinations  among  the  tribes  by  conciliatory 
means."*" 

About  the  first  of  January,  1790,  Governor  St  Clair,  with  the 
officers  of  the  territory,  descended  the  river  from  Marietta  to  Fort 
Washington,  at  Losantiville.  There  he  organized  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  comprising  the  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Hockhocking  river  to  the  Great  Miami,  appointed  a  corps 
of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  established  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  administration  of  justice.  At  the  same  time  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  village  of  Losantiville  to  Cincinnati,  in 
allusion  to  the  society  of  that  name  which  had  recently  been  formed 
among  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  established  it  as 
the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Hamilton.  With  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  as  the  county  town,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  the  village  of  Cincinnati  began  at  once  to  improve  in 
appearance,  and  to  increase  in  population ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in 
the  succeeding  summer  frame  houses  began  to  appear,  and  that 
forty  log  cabins  were  erected. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  Governor  and  Secretaiy  arrived  at 
Olarksville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  from  Cincinnati 
to  Vincennes,  to  organize  the  government  of  that  region,  and  td 
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cariy  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  lands 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois.  Thence  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Major  Hamtramck,  commanding  at  Yincennes,  with 
speeches  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  exhibit  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  whites.  Along  with  these,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Hamtramck 
in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  com  which  it  was  represented  existed 
at  Yincennes. 

^'  It  is  represented  to  me,"  said  he,  <^  that  unless  a  supply  of  that 
article  can  bo  sent  forward,  the  people  must  actually  starve.  Corn 
can  be  had  here  in  any  quantity ;  but  can  the  people  pay  for  it?  I 
entreat  you  to  inquire  into  that  matter,  and  if  you  find  they  cannot 
do  without  it,  write  to  the  contractor's  agent  here,  to  whom  I  will 
give  orders  to  send  forward  such  quantity  as  you  may  find  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  They  must  pay  for  what  they  can  of  it,  but 
they  must  not  be  left  to  perish;  and  though  I  have  no  direct 
authority  from  the  government  for  this  purpose,  I  must  take  it 
upon  myself." 

Shortly  afterward,  St.  Clair,  along  with  Saigent,  proceeded  by 
land  along  an  Indian  trail  to  Yincennes,  where  he  organized  the 
county  of  Enox,  comprising  all  the  country  along  the  Ohio,  from 
the  Miami  to  the  Wabash,  and  established  Yincennes  as  the  seat  of 
justice.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Kaskaskia,  and  there  established 
the  county  of  St.  Clair,  (so  named  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Governor,*)  comprising  all  the  territory  from  the 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi.  There  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  French  inhabitants  to  exhibit  the  titles  to  their  lands,  in 
order  to  have  them  examined,  confirmed^  and  the  lands  they  repre- 
sented surveyed.  The  requisition  was  very  generally  complied 
with,  but  the  people  objected,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  they 
had  encountered,  to  the  payment,  according  to  law,  of  the  expense 
of  the  surveys. 

A  memorial  presented  to  St  Clair  by  Pierre  Gibault,  the  priest 
who  had  interested  himself  so  much  in  the  American  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  eighty- 
seven  others,  furnishes  a  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Illinois  at  that  period.    It  sets  forth — 

'^  That  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  20th,  1788,  it  was  declared 
that  the  lands  heretofore  possessed  by  the  said  inhabitants,  should 


*  It  is  said  that  St  Citar  was  indisposed  to  reoeiye  the  oompliment,  and  only  assented 
to  the  use  of  the  name  of  St  Glair  county  after  it  had  been  introdaoed  into  the  reeorda^ 
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be  Buryeyed  at  their  expense ;  and  that  this  danse  appears  to  them 
neither  necessary  nor  adapted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary^  because  from  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  to  this  day,  they  have  enjoyed  their  property  and  posses- 
sions without  disputes  or  lawsuits  on  the  subject  of  their  limits ; 
that  the  surveys  of  them  were  made  at  the  time  the  concessions 
were  obtained  from  their  ancient  kings,  lords  and  commandants ; 
and  that  each  of  them  knew  what  belonged  to  him  without  at- 
tempting an  encroachment  on  his  neighbor,  or  fearing  that  his 
neighbor  would  encroach  on  him.  It  does  not  appear  adapted  to 
pacify  them,  because,  instead  of  assuring  to  them  the  peaceable 
possession  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  as  they  have  enjoyed  it 
till  now,  that  clause  obliges  them  to  bear  expenses  which,  in  tb^ 
present  situation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  paying,  and  for 
the  failure  of  which  they  must  be  deprived  of  their  lands. 

"  Your  excellency  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  poverty  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced,  and  of  the  total  want  of  provisions  to 
subsist  on.  Not  knowing  lohere  to  find  a  morsel  of  bread  to  nourish 
their  famiUeSy  by  what  means  can  they  support  the  expense  of  a 
survey  which  hae  not  been  sought  for  on  their  part,  and  for  which^ 
it  is  conceived  by  them,  there  is  no  necessity  7 

"  Loaded  wUh  misery ,  cmd  groaning  under  the  weight  of  misfortuneSf 
accumulated  since  the  Virginia  troops  entered  their  country ^  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  your  excel- 
lency,  and  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  you  to  lay  their  deplorable 
situation  before  Congress ;  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting  for  the 
United  States  to  know  exactly  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  ancient 
possessions  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lauds  which  are  yet  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress,  it  appears  to  them,  in  their  humble  opinion^ 
that  the  expenses  of  the  survey  ought  more  properly  to  be  borne 
by  Congress,  for  whom  alone  it  is  useful,  than  by  them  who  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  it.  Besides,  this  is  no  object  for  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  great,  too  great,  for  a  few  unhaqppy  bebngs  whoy  your 
excellency  sees  yourself  are  scarcely  able  to  support  their  pitiful  exu^ 
tenjceJ" 

While  St.  Clair  was  employed  in  oiganizing  the  government^ 
and  arranging  the  civil  affiftirs  of  the  territory.  Major  Hamtramck 
was  engaged  in  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash. 
Antoine  Gamelin,  an  intelligent  French  merchant  of  Vincennes 
was  employed  -to  carry  the  messages  of  the  government  to  the 
Indians,  and  to  ascertain  their  disposition  and  sentiments.    Mr. 
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Gamelin  set  oat  on  his  miBsion  from  Vincennes  on  the  5th  of  Aprils 
and  visited  all  the  principal  yillages  along  the  Wabash,  and  as  far 
east  as  Ke-ki>ong-gay,  the  Miami  Tillage  at  the  junction  of  the  St* 
Joseph  and  the  8t*  Marj's  (Fort  Wayne).  An  extract  from  his 
joarnal  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  received : 

^^  The  first  village  I  arrived  at,"  says  Mr.  Gamelin,  ^  is  called 
Kikapouguoi.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  this  village  is  called  Lea 
Jambes  Crocfies,  He  and  his  tribe  have  a  good  heart,  and  accepted 
the  speech.  The  second  village  is  at  the  river  du  Vermillion,  called 
Piankeshaws.  The  first  chief,  and  all  the  warriors,  were  well 
pleased  with  the  speeches  concerning  the  peace :  hot  they  said  they 
could  not  give  presently  a  proper  answer,  before  they  consult  the 
Miami  nation.,  their  eldest  brethren.  They  desired  me  to  proceed 
to  the  Miami  town,  £e-ki-ong-gay,  and,  on  coming  back,  to  let 
them  know  what  reception  I  got  from  them.  The  said  head  chief 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  nations  of  the  lake  had  a  bad  hearti 
and  were  ill  disposed  for  the  Americans :  that  the  speeches  would 
not  be  received,  particularly  by  the  jghflSE&nfi&lB  at  Miapi  town. 
The  11th  of  April  I  reached  a  tribe  of  i^ifilafiOP^*  ^^^  ^^^  chief 
and  all  the  warriors  being  assembled,  I  gave  them  two  branches  ot 
white  wampum,  with  the  speeches  of  his  Excellency  Arthur  St 
Clair,  and  those  of  Major  Hamtramck.  It  must  be  observed  that 
tiie  speeches  have  been  in  another  hand  before  me.  The  messen* 
ger  could  not  proceed  further  than  the  Vermillion,  on  account  of 
some  private  wrangling  between  the  interpreter  and  some  chief 
men  of  the  tribe. 

<<  Moreover,  something  in  the  speech  displeased  them  very  much, 
which  is  included  in  the'  third  article,  which  says,  '  I  do  now  make 
you  the  offer  of  peace:  accept  ity  or  reject  Uy  as  you  please.'  Thee« 
words  appeared  to  displease  all  the  tribea  to  whom  the  first  me»- 
senger  was  sent.  They  told  me  they  were  menacing ;  and  finding 
that  it  might  have  a  bad  elBTect,  I  took  upon  myself  to  exclude  them ; 
and,  after  making  some  apology,  they  answered  that  he  and  hia 
tribe  were  pleased  with  my  speech,  and  that  I  could  go  up  without 
danger,  but  they  could  not  presently  give  me  an  answer,  having 
some  warriors  absent,  and  without  consulting  the  Quu^tgpons,  being 
the  owners  of  their  lands. 

'*  They  desired  me  to  stop  at  Quitepiconnss,  (Tippecanoe,)  that 
they  would  have  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  ^uiatenons  and  those 
of  their  nation  assembled  there,  and  would  receive  a  proper  answer. 
They  said  that  they  expected  by  me  a  draught  of  milk  from  the 
great  chief,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  for  to  put  the 
old  people  in  good  humor ;  also  some  powder  and  ball  for  the  young 
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men  for  bunting,  and  to  get  some  good  broth  for  tbeir  women  and 
children :  that  I  should  know  a  bearer  of  speeches  should  never  be 
with  empty  hands.  Thej  promised  me  to  keep  their  young  men 
from  stealing,  and  to  send  speeches  to  their  nations  in  the  prairiee 
for  to  do  the  same. 

^^  The  14th  April  the  Onia^nons  and  JSji^2]saQOQ3  were  assembled. 
After  my  speech  one  of  the  bead  chiefs  got  up  and  told  me — ^  Yoo, 
Gamelin,  my  friend,  and  son-in-law,  we  are  pleased  to  see  in 
our  village,  and  to  hear  by  your  mouth  the  good  words  of  the  great 
chief.  We  thought  to  receive  a  few  words  from  the  French  people; 
but  I  see  the  contrary.  STone  but  the  Big-Knife  is  sending  speeches 
to  us.    You  know  that  we  can  terminate  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  brethren  the  ^iamies.    I  invite  you  to  proceed  to  their 
village  and  speak  to  them.    There  is  one  thing  in  your  speech  I 
do  not  like:  I  will  not  tell  of  it:  even  was  I  drunk,  I  would  per- 
ceive it:  but  our  elder  brethren  will  certainly  take  notice  of  it  in 
your  speech.    You  invite  us  to  stop  our  young  men.    It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged  by  the  British.'    Another 
chief  got  up  and  said — '  The  Americans  are  very  flattering  in  their 
speeches :  many  times  our  nation  went  to  their  rendezvous.    I  was 
once  myself.    Some  of  our  chiefs,  died  on  the  route ;  and  we  always 
came  back  all  naked :  and  you,  Oamelin,  you  come  with  speech, 
with  empty  hands.'    Another  chief  got  up  and  said  to  his  young 
men,  '  K  we  are  poor,  and  dressed  in  deer  skins,  it  is  our  own  fault 
Our   French   traders   are   leaving  us  and  our  villages,  because 
you  plunder  them  every  day ;  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  another 
conduct'    Another  chief  got  up  and  said,  ^Know  ye  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Ouiatenon  is  the  sepulchre  of  all  our  ancestors.    The  chief 
of  America  invites  us  to  go  to  him,  if  we  are  for  peace.    He  has 
not  his  leg  broke,  having  been  able  to  go  as  far  as  the  Illinois.  He 
might  come  here  himself;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  at  our 
village.    We  confess  that  we  accepted  the  axe,  but  it  is  by  the  re- 
proach we  continually  receive  from  the  English  and  other  nations, 
which  received  the  axe  first,  calling  us  women :  at  the  present  time 
they  invite  our  young  men  to  war.    As  to  the  old  people,  they  are 
wishing  for  peace.'    They  could  not  give  me  an  answer  before 
they  received  advice  from  the  ^^u^fil^By  their  elder  brethren. 

^^The  18th  April  I  arrived  at  the  river  a  L'Anguille,  (Eel  River.) 
The  chief  of  the  village,*  and  those  of  war  were  not  present    I 


*  This  TilUgt  atood  on  tlie  north  aide  of  Eel  rirer,  about  six  milos  aboTo  the  junotioa 
«f  that  stream  with  the  Wabash.  . 
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explained  the  speeebes  to  some  of  the  tribe.  They  said  they  were 
well  pleased ;  bat  they  could  not  give  me  an  answer,  their  chief 
men  being  absent.  They  desired  me  to  stop  at  their  village  com- 
ing back ;  and  t^xey  sent  with  me  one  of  their  men  for  to  bear  the 
answer  of  their  eldest  brethren. 

"The  28d  of  April  I  arrived  at  tbe  Miami  town.  The  next  day 
I  got  the  Miami  nation,  the  Shawanese,  and  Delawares  all  asseili* 
bled.  I  gave  to  eacb  nation  two  branches  of  wampum,  and  began 
the  speeches,  before  the  French  and  English  traders,  being  invited 
by  the  chiefi  to  be  present,  having  told  them  myself  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  present,  having  nothing  to  say  against  anybody. 
After  the  speech  I  showed  them  the  treaty  concluded  at  Muskin- 
gum, (Fort  Harmar,)  between  his  Excellency  Governor  St.  Clair^ 
and  sundry  nations,  which  displeased  them. 

"  I  told  them  that  the  purpose  of  this  present  time  was  not  to  sub- 
mit them  to  any  condition,  but  to  offer  them  the  peace,  which  made 
disappear  theimdispleasure.  The  great  chief  told  me  that  he  waf 
pleased  with  the  speech ;  that  he  would  soon  give  me  an  answer. 
In  a  private  discourse  with  the  great  chief,  he  told  me  not  to  mind 
what  the  g^sgngg^  would  tell  me,  having  a  bad  heart,  and  being 
the  perturbators  of  all  the  nations.  He  said  the  Miamies  had  a  bad 
name,  on  account  of  mischief  done  on  the  river  Ohio ;  but  he  told 
me  it  was  not  occasioned  by  his  young  men,  but  by  the  p^waneagi 
his  young  men  going  out  only  for  to  hunt. 

"  The  25th  of  April,  Blue  Jacket,  chief  warrior  of  the  Shawanese, 
invited  me  to  go  to  his  house,  and  told  me,  ^  My  Mend,  by  the 
name  and  consent  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares.  I  will  speak 
to  you.  We  are  all  sensible  of  your  speech,  and  pleased  with  it ; 
but,  after  consultation,  we  cannot  give  an  answer  without  hear- 
ing from  our  &ther  at  Detroit ;  and  we  are  determined  to  give  you 
back  the  two  branches  of  wampum,  and  to  send  you  to  DetrcHt,  te 
see  and  hear  the  chief,  or  to  stay  here  twenty  nights  for  to  receive 
his  answer.  From  all  quarters  we  receive  speeches  from  the  Amer- 
icans, and  not  one  is  alike.  We  suppose  that  they  intend  to  de- 
ceive us.    Then  take  back  your  branches  of  wampum.' 

^  The  26th,  five  I^ttawa|]x(Qji^s  arrived  here  with  two  negro  meiv 
which  they  sold  to  English  traders.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  Miamies,  called  Le  Gris.  His  chief  warrior  waa 
present  I  told  him  how  I  had  been  served  by  the  Shawan^, 
Ue  answered  me  that  he  had  heard  of  it:  that  the  said  nationsoe- 
haved  contrary  to  hb  intentions.  He  desired  me  not  to  mind  thoae 
strangers  and  that  he  would  soon  give  me  a  positive  answer. 
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'^  The  26th  April,  the  great  chief  desired  me  to  call  at  the  French 
trader's  and  receive  bis  answer.  ^  Don't  take  bad/  said  he,  ^of 
what  I  am  to  tell  you.  You  may  go  back  when  you  please*  We 
cttinot  give  you  a  positive  answer.  We  must  send  your  speeches 
to  all  our  neighbors,  and  to  the  Lake  natioDs.  We  cannot  give  a 
definitive  answer  without  consulting  the  commandant  at  Detroit' 
And  he  desired  me  to  render  him  the  two  branches  of  wampum 
refused  by  the  Shawanese ;  also,  a  cc^y  of  speeches  in  writing. 
He  promised  me  that,  in  thirty  nights,  he  would  send  an  answer 
to  Post  Vincennes,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation. 

^^  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  speeches,  and  said  to  be  worthy 
of  attention,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  their  confederates, 
having  resolved  among  ihem  not  to  do  anything  wUhoiU  an  unanimow 
consent.  I  agreed  to  his  requisitions,  and  rendered  him  the  two 
branches  of  wampum,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech.  Afterward,  he 
told  me  that  the  Five  Ifa^|ons,  so  called,  or  TT9flft^"'-  were  training 
something ;  that  five  of  ihem,  and  three  Wvandots,  were  in  this 
village  with  branches  of  wampum.  He  could  not  tell  me  presently 
their  purpose ;  but  he  said  I  would  know  of  it  very  soon. 

^^  The  same  day.  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  gjij^wanei^  invited  me 
to  his  house  for  supper ;  and,  before  the  oth^r  chiefs,  told  me  that, 
after  another  deliberation,  they  thought  necessary  that  I  should  go 
tuysclf  to  Detroit,  for  to  sec  the  comnoandant,  who  would  get  all 
his  children  assembled  for  to  hear  my  speech.  I  told  them  I 
wpuld  not  answer  them  in  the  night ;  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to 
wpesk  before  the  sun. 

''  The  29th  April,  I  got  them  all  assembled.  I  told  them  that  I 
;was  not  to  go  to  Detroit ;  that  the  speeches  were  directed  to  the 
nations  of  the  river  Wabash  and  the  Miami ;  and  that»  for  to  prove 
Hbe  sincerity  of  the  speech,  and  the  heart  of  Governor  8t  Glair,  I 
iiave  willingly  given  a  copy  of  the  ^>eechee,  to  be  shown  to  the 
commandant  of  Detroit;  and,  according  to  a  letter  wrote  by  this 
oommandant  of  Detroit  to  the  li^iamiee,  Shawanese>  and  HsUl^ 
^mres,  mentioning  to  yon  to  be  peaceable  with  the  Americans,  I 
would  go  to  him  very  willingly,  if  it  wm  in  my  directions,  being 
jensible  of  his  sentiments^  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
4ihe  commandant;  neither  him  to  me.  You  must  immediately 
"Vesolve,  if  you  intend  to  take  me  to  Detroit,  or  else  I  am  to  go  bsck 
-as  soon  as  possible.  ^ 

<*Blue  Jacket  got  up  and  told  me,  'My  friend,  we  are  well 
l^eased  with  what  you  say.  *Our  intenticm  is  not  to  force  you  to 
go  to  Detroit :  it  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it  for  the  best.    Our 
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ftnswer  is  the  same  as  the.  yiamigs.  We  wiU  sefiid,  in  tiiirty 
nights,  a  fall  and  positive  answer,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation, 
by  writing  to  Post  Vincennes/  In  the  evening,  Blue  Jacket,  chief 
of  the  Shawaaese,  having  taken  me  to  sapper  with  him,  told  me, 
in  a  private  manner,  that  the  Bhawanee  nation  was  in  doubt  of 
the  »ncerity  of  the  Big  Knives,  so  called,  having  been  already 
deceived  by  them.  That  they  had  first  destroyed  their  lands,  put 
out  their  fire,  and  sent  away  their  young  men,  being  a  hunting, 
without  a  mouthful  of  meat :  also,  had  taken  away  their  women ; 
wherefore,  many  of  them  would,  with  great  deal  of  pain,  forget 
these  affronts.  Moreover,  that  some  other  nations  were  appre- 
hending that  offers  of  peace  would,  may  be,  tend  to  take  away,  by 
d^rees,  their  lands ;  and  would  serve  tihiem  as  they  did  before ;  a 
oertain  proof  that  they  intend  to  encroach  on  our  lands^  is  their 
new  settlement  on  the  Ohio. 

^^  If  they  don't  keep  this  side  (of  the  Ohio)  clear,  it  will  never 
be  a  proper  reconcilement  with  the  nations  Shawanege,  IroQuoku 
Wyandjptfl^  and  perhaps  many  others.  Le  Oris,  chief  of  the 
Miami^s,  asked  me,  in  a  private  discourse,  what  chief  had  made  jt 
treaty  with  the  Americans  at  Muskingum,  (Fort  Hannar.)  I 
answered  him  that  their  names  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  He 
told  me  he  had  heard  of  it  some  time  ago;  but  they  are  not  chiefs, 
neither  delegates,  who  made  that  treaty :  they  are  only  young  men, 
who,  without  authority  and  instructions  from  their  chiefis,  have 
concluded  that  treaty,  which  will  not  be  approved.  They  went  to 
thj  treaty  clandestinely,  and  they  intend  to  make  mention  of  it  m 
the  next  council  to  be  held. 

*^  The  2d  of  May,  I  came  back  to  the  river  a  T Anguille.  One  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  being  witness  of  the  council  at  Migjsu 
town,  repeated  the  whole  to  them ;  and,  whereas,  the  first  chief 
was  absent,  they  said  they  oould  not  for  present  time  give  answer ; 
but  they  were  willing  to  join  th^r  speech  to  those  of  their  eldest 
brethren. 

«« « To  give  you  proof  of  an  open  heart,  we  let  you  know  that  one 
of  oui'  chiefs  is  gone  to  war  on  the  Americans ;  but  it  was  before 
we  heard  of  you ;  for  certain  they  would  not  have  been  gone  thither.' 
They  also  told  me  that  a  few  days  after  I  passed  their  village, 
seventy  warriors,  Chii>pewas  and  Q^was  from  Michilimackinackt 
arrived  there;  some  of  them  were  Pottog^^ttiuaips,  who,  meeting  in 
their  route,  the  Chippewas  and  Ottayras  joined  them.  ^  We  told 
&em  what  we  heard  by  you ;  that  j^our  speech  was  fur  and  true. 
We  could  not  stop  them  from  going  to  war.    The  Pottawattamiee 
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told  US  tbaty  as  the  Chippewse  and  .Qttawag  were  more  numeroiie 
than  them,  they  were  forced  to  follow  them.' 

''The  8d  of  May  I  got  to  the  Weae.  They  told  me  that  they 
were  waiting  for  an  answer  from  their  eldest  brethren.  *We  approve 
very  mnch  oar  brethren  fyr  not  to  give  a  definitive  answer,  with'* 
out  informing  of  it  all  the  La^^^jialaiaELs;  that  Detroit  was  the 
place  where  the  fire  was  lighted;  then  it  ought  first  to  be  put  ovA 
tibere ;  that  the  English  commandant  is  their  &ther,  since  he  threw 
down  onr  French  father:  they  could  do  nothing  without  his 
approbation.' 

^  The  4th  of  May  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Kickapoos.  The 
chie^  presenting  me  two  branches  of  wampum,  black  and  white, 
said, '  My  son,  we  cannot  stop  our  young  men  fix>m  going  to  war. 
Bvery  day  some  set  off  clandestinely  for  that  purpose*  After  such 
behavior  from  our  young  men,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  to  the  great 
chief  at  the  Dlinois  and  of  the  Post  Yincennes,  that  we  are  busy 
afiput  some  good  affairs  for  the  reconcilement;  but  be  persuaded 
that  we  will  speak  to  them  continually  concerning  the  peace;  and 
that,  when  our  eldest  brethren  will  have  sent  their  answer,  we  will 
join  ours  to  it.' 

'<  The  5th  of  May  I  arrived  at  Vermillion.  I  found  nobody  but 
two  chiefs ;  all  the  rest  were  gone  a  hunting.  They  told  me  they 
had  nothing  else  to  say  but  what  I  was  told  going  up." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Gamelin  returned  to  Fort  Knox,  and  on  the 
11th,  some  traders  arrived  from  the  Upper  Wabash,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  war  parties  from  the  north  had  joined  the  j^abagh 
Indidns,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  savages  had  gone  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  settlements,  and  that  three  days  after  Gamelin  left 
th0  l^^iugaies,  an  American  captive  had  been  burned  in  their 
village. 

These  rumors,  together  with  the  report  of  Gamelin,  were  con- 
veyed to  St.  Clair  at  Easkaskia;  and  the  threatening  state  of  affidrs 
they  indicated,  induced  him  to  leave  the  further  regulation  of  the 
a&irs  of  St.  Clair  county  in  the  hands  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  Fort  Washington,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier. 

In  the  meanwhile,  straggling  parties  of  Indians  were  carrying  on 
a  predatory  war  along  the  whole  line,  of  the^  OIho,  against  the 
exposed  settlers,  and  especially  against  the  emigrants,  groat  num^ 
bers  of  whom  were  descending  the  river  at  that  season  in  boats,  to 
the  new  settlements.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  make  mi  immediate  attack  on 
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the  Indiftne  on  the  Scioto,  and  General  Wilkinson  wrote  on  the 
7th  of  April  to  General  Harmar,  to  co-operate  in  the  expedition. 

^^  I  write  to  yon,"  said  he,  ^'  at  the  pnblic  reqnest,  on  a  subject 
deeply  interesting  to  Kentucky,  to  oar  national  honor,  and  to  hu- 
manity. For  more  than  a  month  past,  a  party  of  savages  has  occupied 
the  north-western  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  8cioto,  from  whence  they  make  attacks  upon  every  boat  that 
passes,  to  the  destruction  of  much  property,  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
and  the  great  annoyance  of  all  intercourse  to  the  northward.  By 
vety  recent  accounts,  we  are  apprised  that  they  still  continue  in 
force  at  that  point,  and  that  their  last  attack  was  made  against  five 
boats,  one  of  which  they  captured.  It  is  the  general,  and  I  con- 
ceive a  well  founded  opinion,  that  if  this  party  is  not  dislodged 
and  dispersed,  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  must  cease.  In  a  case  so 
very  critical,  the  people  of  this  district  conc0ive  themselves  justi- 
fied in  appealing  to  arms,  because  their  dearest  interests,  and  the 
the  lives  of  their  brethren  are  at  hazard;  but  being  extremely  un- 
willing to  proceed,  except  in  a  legal,  regular,  and  authorized  way, 
they  call  upon  you  for  advice,  succor,  and  assistance,  in  the  hope 
imd  the  expectation  that  you  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  carry  an  imme- 
diate expedition  against  the  before  mentioned  party  of  savages 
from  Limestone,  where  it  is  proposed  to  rendezvous  a  body  of 
militia  volunteers.'* 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  April,  General  Harmar,  with  one 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  General  Scott,  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  Kentucky  volunteers,  marched  from  Limestone,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  the  Scioto,  and  thence  proceeded  to  its  mouth,  in 
order  to  intercept  some  of  the  hostile  bands.  Only  four  Indians 
were  discovered,  who  were  killed  by  a  party  of  the  militia.  Har- 
mar  complained  that  his  endeavors  were  so  unsuccessful.  "Every 
exertion  in  my  power,"  said  he,  "  was  made  without  e£fect,  as  the 
villains  had  retreated.    Wolves  might  as  well  have  been  pursued.*' 

The  hostility  of  the  Indiskns  at  this  period,  and  the  great  uneasi- 
i&ess  they  had  manifested  during  the  preceding  years,  are  generally 
{^nd  justly  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents  in  the 
north-weet;  and  it  therefore  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  motives  and  ends  of  their  policy,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  sought  to  effect  it 

Most  of  the  tribes  adhered  to  England  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  When  the  war  ceased,  however,  England  made  no  pro- 
85 
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vision  for  them,  and  transferred  the  North-West  to  the  United 
States,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  rights  of  the  natives.  The 
United  States,  regarding  the  lands  of  the  hostile  tribes  as  conquered 
and  forfeited,  proceeded  to  give  peace  to  the  savages,  and  to  grant 
them  portions  of  their  own  lands.  This  produced  discontent,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  headed  by  Brant*  To 
assist  the  purposes  of  this  union,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
British  should  still  hold  the  posts  along  the  lakes,  and  supply  the 
red  men  with  all  needful  things. 

The  forts  they  claimed  a  right  to  hold,  because  the  Americans 
disregarded  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  even 
though  the  latter  might  be  at  war  with  the  United  States,  they 
regarded  as  perfectly  fair  and  just.  Having  thus  a  sort  of  legal 
right  to  the  position  they  occupied,  the  British  did,  undoubtedly 
and  purposely,  aid  and  abet  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
In  1785,  after  the  formation  of  his  confederacy.  Brant  went  to 
England,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the  London 
prints: 

*^  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the 
late  grand  Congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nations  in 
America,  and  to  be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief 
command  in  the  war  which  they  now  meditate  against  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  took  his  departure  for  England  imme- 
diately as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his 
embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance. 

"  This  country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant 
during  the  late  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadel- 
phia; is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage 
and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  British 
nation." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1786,  he  visited  Lord  Sidney,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  after  plainly  and  boldly  stating  the  trouble  of 
the  Xndians  at  the  forgetfulness  of  Britain — the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans — ^and  their  fear  of  serious  consequences,  he  closed 
with  these  words : 

*^  This  we  shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  dearly  as 
we  love  our  lands.  But  should  it,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  happen^ 
we  desire  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  considered  as  his  majesty's 
faithful  allies,  and  have  that  support  and  countenance  such  as  old 
and  true  friends  expect" 


•  neckcwclder*8  NaimtiTe,  879.     8tone*t  Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  247,  24a 
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The  English  minister  returned  a  perfectly  non-committal  answer; 
and  when  the  Mohawk  chieftain,  upon  his  return,  met  the  confede- 
rated natives  in  November,  1786,  he  could  give  them  no  distinct 
assurances  of  aid  from  England.  But  while  all  definite  promises 
were  avoided,  men  situated  as  John  Johnson,  the  Indian  superin* 
tendent,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him — 

**  Do  not  sufi*er  an  idea  to  hold  a  place  in  your  mind  that  it  will 
be  for  your  interest  to  sit  still  and  see  the  Americans  attempt  the 
posts.  It  is  for  your  sakes,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold 
them.  If  you  become  indifl^erent  about  them,  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  given  up;  what  security  would  you  then  have? 

"  You  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  whose  blood  calls 
aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  supporting  them,  you  encourage  us 
to  hold  them,  and  encourage  the  new  settlements,  already  conside- 
rable, and  every  day  increasing  by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find 
they  cannot  live  in  the  States.  Many  thousands  are  preparing  to 
come  in.  This  increase  of  his  majesty's  subjects  will  serve  as  a 
protection  for  you,  should  the  subjects  of  the  States,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  further  encroachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet" 

This  letter  was  written  in  March,  1787,  and  two  months  after- 
ward, Major  Matthews,  who  had  been  in  the  suite  of  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  being  appointed  to  command 
at  Detroit,  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  in  the  Governor's 
name  also: 

"His  lordship  was  sorry  to  learn,"  he  says,  "that  while  the 
{ndians  were  soliciting  his  assistance  in  their  preparations  for  war, 
some  of  the  Six  ya^tjons  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  to  treat  with 
the  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
granting  permission  to  make  roads  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
Niagara;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the  Indians  should 
have  their  presents,  as  they  are  marks  of  the  king's  approbation  of 
their  former  conduct. 

"In  future,  his  lordship  wishes  them  to  act  as  is  best  for  their 
interest  He  cannot  begin  a  war  with  the  Americans  because 
some  of  their  people  encroach  and  make  depredations  upon  parts 
of  the  Indian  country ;  but  they  must  see  it  is  his  lordship's  inten- 
tion to  defend  the  posts,  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the 
Indians  must  find  great  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the 
Americans'  greater  difiSculty  in  taking  possession  of  their  landa. 
But  should  they  once  become  masters  of  the  posts,  they  will 
surround  the  Indians,  and  accomplish  their  purpose  with  little 
trouble. 
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^'From  a  conaideratioQ  of  all  which^  it  therefore  renudns  with 
the  Indians  to  decide  what  ie  most  for  their  own  interest^  and  to 
let  his  lordship  know  their  determination,  that  he  may  take  his 
measures  accordingly.  Bat,  whatever  their  rescdntion  is,  it  should 
he  taken  as  by  one  and  the  same  people,  by  which  means  they  will 
be  respected,  and  become  strong;  but  if  they  divide,  and  act  one 
part  against  the  other,  Ihey  will  become  weak,  and  help  to  destroy 
each  other. 

^'  This  is  the  sobstance  of  what  his  lordship  desired  me  to  tell 
you,  and  I  request  you  will  give  his  sentiments  that  mature  con* 
sideration  which  their  justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Indians,  must  appear  to  all  the 
world  to  merit 

'^  In  your  letter  to  me,  you  seem  apprehensive  that  the  English 
are  not  very  anxious  about  the  defense  of  the  poets,  Tou  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  provided  that  it 
continues  to  be  the  wi^  of  the  IndUt^s,  and  that  they  remain  firm 
in  doing  thdr  part  of  Che  business,  by  preventing  the  Americana 
from  coming  into  their  country,  and  consequently  frota  marching 
to  the  poets. 

'^On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Indians  think  it  more  for  their 
interest  that  the  Americans  should  have  possession  of  the  posts, 
and  be  established  in  their  countiy,  they  ought  to  declare  it,  that 
the  English  need  no  longer  be  put  to  the  vast  and  unnecessary 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  olgect  of 
which  is  to  protect  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have 
suffered  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  no  encroachments  ever 
have  or  ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  lands  or 
propefrly  of  the  Indians  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  poets; 
how  far  that  will  be  the  case,  if  ever  the  Americans  get  into  them, 
may  very  easily  be  imagined,  from  their  hostile  perseverance,  even 
without  that  advantage,  in  driving  the  Indians  off  their  lands  and 
taking  possession  of  them."  * 

These  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  delay  of 
Congress  in  replying  to  the  address  o£  the  confederated  nations, 
dated  December,  1786,  led  to  the  general  council  of  1788;  but  the 
divisions  in  that  body,  added  to  the  uncertain  support  of  Isbe 
English  government,  at  length  caused  Brant  for  a  time  to  give  up 
his  interest  to  the  efforts  of  the  western  natives,  among  whom  the 


*  Sm  stone's  Bnwt,  Hi.  271. 
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Miamjg  thenceforth  took  the  lead ;  Rlthongh,  aa  the  extracts  given 
from  Oamelin'0  journal  show,  a  tme  spirit  of  nnion  did  not,  even 
in  1790,  prevail  among  the  varioas  tribes.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
Delawyes  and  Miamies  so  far  quarreled,  that  the  former  left  the 
A^^ilUI^  country,  and  settled  in  Upper  Louisiana.  At  fliat  time, 
however,  the  British  influence  over  the  Miamis  and  their  fellows, 
WHS  in  no  degree  lessened,  as  is  plain  from  the  entire  reference  of 
their  affidrs,  when  Gamelin  went  to  them. 

^^  You  invite  us,"  said  one  of  the  war  chiefs  to  Qamelin,  ^Ho  stop 
our  young  men.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encour- 
aged by  the  British." 

^'We  confess^"  said  another  Indian,  ^'that  we  accepted  the  axe, 
but  it  is  by  the  reproach  we  continually  receive  from  the  English 
and  other  nations,  which  received  the  axe  first,  calling  us  women; 
at  the  present  time,  they  invite  our  young  men  to  war ;  as  to  the 
old  people,  they  are  wishing  for  peace."  -    ^ 

Eveiy  peaceful  message  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  was 
stopped  on  its  way  to  the  excited  children  of  the  forest;  but  every, 
word  of  a  hostile  character,  exaggerated  and  added  to. 

McKee,  Elliot  and  Oirty  possessed  great  power  over  the  Jndians 
of  the  north-west,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  parties  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  their  attachment  to  the  British,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  Americans.  Girty  has  been  already  referred  to. 
Alexander  McEee  was,  before  the  revolution,  an  Indian  trader,  and 
in  1778  was  living  among  the  Shawanese  on  Paint  creek,  in  Ohio. 
Early  in  1776,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Col.  Butler,  then  the 
Indian  agent  at  Niagara,  to  visit  him  with  a  view  to  his  employ- 
ment as  a  British  emissary  among  the  Indians.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  American  settlers,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  to  the  revolutionary  committee  of  West  Augusta 
a  parole  of  honor,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indians  on  account  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  parole  was  afterward^ 
it  appears,  accepted  by  Congress.  Early  in  1778,  however,  he 
broke  his  parole,  escaped  from  Pittsburgh,  and  joined  the  British 
in  the  north.  He  received  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  British 
service,  and  became  a  leader  among  the  Jndmns,  among  whom  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  Matthew  Elliott  was  also  a 
trader  among  the  Indians,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Waketameki, 
with  a  cargo  of  goods,  in  1776,  and  carried  to  Detroit  There  he 
was  released  on  condition  that  he  would  join  the  British  and 
receive  a  captain's  commission  in  the  service.    Thence  he  returned 
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to  Pittsburgh,  probably  as  a  spy,  deserted  from  that  place  along 
with  Girty  and  McKee  to  the  enemy,  and  served  during  the  war 
mainly  as  a  leader  of  the  hostile  Indians*  After  the  revolution  he 
settled  and  carried  on  farming  and  trade  with  the  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river. 

It  is  hard  to  say  hoio  far  the  British  agents  aided  the  savages, 
in  1790  and  1791.  The  following  is  from  a  certificate  by  Thomas 
Kbea,  taken  by  the  Indians  in  May,  1781,  and  who  escaped  in 
June.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  untrustworthy,  but  his  account 
is  in  part  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

^^  At  this  place,  the  Miami,  were  Colonels  Brant  and  McKee, 
with  his  son  Thomas ;  and  Captains  Bunbury  and  Silvie,  of  the 
British  troops.  These  officers,  &c.,  were  all  encamped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  at  the  rapids  above  Lake  Erie, 
about  eighteen  miles ;  they  had  clever  houses,  built  chiefly  by  the 
Pottawat^amies  and  other  Indians ;  in  these  they  had  stores  of  goods, 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  provision,  which  they  issued  to  the 
{ndians  in  great  abundance,  viz :  corn,  pork,  peas,  fcc. 

"The  Indians  came  to  this  place  in  parties  of  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  hundred  at  a  time,  from  difierent  quarters,  and  recei- 
ved from  Mr.  McKee  and  the  Indian  officers,  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  &c.,  and  set  out  immediately  for  the  upper 
Miami  towns,  where  they  understood  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  bending  their  course,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  Indians  from 
other  quarters  collected  there,  pirogues,  loaded  with  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  were  sent  up  the  Miami  river,  wrought  by 
French  Canadians. 

"About  the  last  of  May,  Captain  Silvie  purchased  me  from  the 
Indians,  and  I  staid  with  him  at  this  place  till  the  4th  of  June,  (the 
king's  birth-day,)  when  I  was  sent  to  Detroit.  Previous  to  leaving 
the  Miami  river,  I  saw  one  Mr.  Dick,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Spring,  I  believe,  by  the  Wyan« 
^ots.  Mr.  McKee  was  about  to  purchase  Mr.  Dick  from  the  Ijodians^ 
but  found  it  difficult  Mrs.  Dick  was  separated  from  him,  and  lefk 
at  a  village  at  some  distance  from  this  place.  I  also  saw  a  young 
boy,  named  Brittle,  (Brickell,)  who  was  taken  in  the  spring  from  a 
mill,  (Captain  O'Hara's,)  near  Pittsburgh,  his  hair  was  cut,  and  he 
was  dressed  and  armed  for  war;  could  not  get  speaking  to  hbn. 

"  About  the  5th  of  June,  in  the  Detroit  river,  I  met  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  canoes,  in  three  parties,  containing  a  large  party  of 
Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  very  wild  and  uncivilized;  they  were 
dressed  chiefly  in  buffisdo  and  other  skin  blankets,  with  otter  skiu 
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and  other  for  breech  cloths,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears ;  they  had  no  guns,  and  seemed  to  set  no  store  by  them,  or 
know  little  of  their  use,  nor  had  they  any  inclination  to  receive 
ihem,  though  offered  to  them.  They  said  they  were  three  moons 
on  their  way.    The  other  Indians  called  them  Manitoes. 

*^  About  this  time  there  was  a  field  day  of  the  troops  at  Detroit, 
which  I  think  is  from  five  to  six  hundred  in  number;  the  next  day 
a  field  day  of  the  French  militia  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  of  the  Canadians,  with  some  others,  turned  out  volunteers  to 
join  the  Indians,  and  were  to  set  off  on  the  8th  for  the  Miam^  vil* 
lage,  with  their  own  horses,  after  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  provisions,  &;c.,  to  fit  them  for 
the  march. 

"While  I  was  at  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  as  they  call  it,  I 
had  mentioned  to  Colonel  McKee  and  other  officers*  that  I  had  seen 
Colonel  Proctor  on  his  way  to  Fort  Franklin ;  that  I  understood 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Miami  or  Sandusky,  with  some  of 
the  Senecas,  and  that  he  expected  the  Complanter  would  accom* 
pany  him,  in  order  to  settle  matters  with  the  hostile  nations ;  and 
that  he  expected  to  get  shipping  at  Fort  Erie,  to  bring  him  and 
those  people  to  the  Miami  or  Sandusky,  &c.  That  the  officers,  in 
their  conversation  with  each  other,  said,  if  they  were  at  Fort  Erie, 
he  should  get  no  shipping  there,  &c.  That  the  Mohawks  and 
other  Indians,  that  could  speak  English,  declare  that  ff  he,  meaning 
Colonel  Proctor,  or  any  other  Yankee  messenger,  came  there,  they 
should  never  carry  messages  back.  This  was  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Indians ;  and  Simon  Qirty  and  a  certain  Pat  Hill,  declared 
Proctor  should  not  return  if  he  had  a  hundred  Senecas  with  him ; 
and  many  other  such  threats  were  used,  and  every  movement, 
appearance  and  declaration,  seemed  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
And  I  understood  that  Colonel  McKee  and  the  other  officers, 
intended  only  to  stay  at  the  Miami  till  they  had  furnished  the  war 
parties  of  Iitdians  with  the  necessaries  mentioned  above,  to  fit  them 
for  war,  and  then  would  return  to  Detroit  That  Elliott  had 
returned  to  Detroit,  and  Simon  Girty,  and  that  Girty  declared  he 
would  go  and  join  the  Indians^  and  that  Captain  Elliott  told  him 
he  was  going  the  next  day,  with  a  boat  load  of  goods  for  the  {ndians 
and  that  Girty  might  have  a  passage  with  him.  That  on  the  7th 
of  June  the  ship  Dunmore  sailed  for  Fort  Erie,  in  which  I  got  a 
passage.    We  arrived  there  in  four  days. 

"About  the  12th  of  June  I  saw  taken  into  this  vessel,  a  number 
of  cannon,  eighteen  pounders,  with  other  military  stores,  and  better 
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than  two  companies  of  artillerj  troops  destined,  as  I  undeistood, 
for  Detroit  and  the  upper  posts ;  some  of  the  artillery-men  had  to 
remain  behind,  for  want  of  room  in  the  vessel.  I  have  just  reco)'- 
lected  that,  while  I  was  at  the  Ottawa  river,  I  saw  a  party  of  war- 
riors come  in  wit^  the  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  &c.,  of  a 
sergeant,  corporal,  and,  they  said,  twelve  men,  whom  they  had 
killed  in  some  of  the  lower  posts  on  the  Ohio ;  that  a  man  of  the 
Indian  department  offered  me  a  coat,  which  had  a  number  of  bullet 
and  other  holes  in  it,  and  was  all  bloody,  which  I  refiised  to  take, 
and  ^Colonel  McKee  then  ordered  me  clothes  out  of  thejndiati 
store."* 

When  Governor  St.  Clair  returned  to  Fort  "Washington,  he  de- 
termined, on  consultation  with  Q-eneral  Harmar,  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  towns  on  the  Maumee.  Accordingly,  on  the 
15th  of  July  he  addressed  circular  letters,  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  president,  to  the  militia  officers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  calling  on  them 
for  militia,  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  troops  in  the  campaign. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  of 
the  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  British,  he  addressed,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  instructions  of  the  president,  the  following  letter,  oik 
the  19th  of  September,  from  Fort  Harmar^  to  the  commandant  at 
Detroit. 

'^  Sib  : — As  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  account  of  the  military 
preparations  going  forward  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  may 
reach  you,  and  give  you  some  uneasiness,  while  the  object  to  which 
they  are  to  be  directed  is  not  perfectly  known  to  you,  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ^ve  you  the 
fullest  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  entertained  toward! 
Great  Britain  and  all  her  possessions ;  and  to  inform  you  explicitly 
that  the  expedition  about  to  be  undertaken,  is  not  intended  against 
the  post  you  have  the  honor  to  command,  nor  any  other  place  at  pres- 
ent in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  but  is  on 
foot  with  the  sole  design  of  humbling  and  chastising  some  of  the  sav- 
age tribes,  whose  depredations  are  become  intolerable,  and  whose 
cruelties  have  of  late  become  an  outrage,  not  on  the  people  of 
America  only,  but  on  humanity;  which  I  now  do  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner.    After  this  candid  explanation,  sir,  there  is  every 
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reason  to  eicpect,  both  from  your  own  personal  char^ct^,  and  from 
the  regard  yon  have  for  that  of  yonr  nation,  that  those  tribes  will 
meet  with  neither  countenance  nor  assistance  from  any  under  yonr 
command,  and  that  yon  will  do  what  in  yonr  power  lies,  to  restrain 
the  trading  people,  from  whose  instigations  there  is  too  good  rea* 
sons  to  believe,  much  of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  savages  has 
proceeded.  I  have  forwarded  this  letter  by  a  private  gentleman,  in 
preference  to  that  of  an  officer,  by  whom  yon  might  have  eitpected 
a  communication  of  this  kind,  that  every  suspicion  of  the  purity 
of  the  views  of  the  United  States  might  be  obviated/* 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  three  hundred  of  th^ 
militia  were  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  ( Jeffersonville,)  march 
thence  to  Fort  Enox  at  Yincennes,  and  join  Major  Hamtramck  in 
an  expedition  up  the  Wabash,  from  that  point ;  seven  hundred 
Were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  and  five  hundred 
below  Wheeling,  to  join  the  regular  army  on  the  expedition  to  th^ 
Maumee  towns.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  militia  at 
Fort  Washington,  they  were  mustered  into  service,  and  organized 
for  the  campaign. 

^^  The  Eentuckians  composed  three  battalions,  under  the  MajorA 
Hall,  M'Mullen,  and  Bay,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant 
Trotter  at  their  head.  The  Pennsylvanians  were  formed  into  one 
battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trubley,  and  Major  Paul,  th^ 
whole  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Hardin,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  General  Harmar. 

^'  The  80th,  the  general  having  got  forward  all  the  supplies  that  he 
expected,  he  moved  out  with  the  federal  troops,  formed  into  two 
small  battalions,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  Wyllys, 
and  Major  Poughty,  together  with  Captain  Ferguson's  company  of 
artillery,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance. 

^^  On  the  8d  of  October,  General  Harmar  joined  the  advance 
troops  early  in  the  morning;  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  forming  the  line  of  march,  the  order  of  encampment  and 
battle,  and  explaining  the  same  to  the  militia  field  officers.  Gen. 
Harmar*s  orders  will  show  the  several  formations. 

^^  On  the  4th,  the  army  took  up  the  order  of  march  as  is  described 
in  the  orders.  On  the  5th,  a  reinforcement  of  horsemen  and 
mounted  infantry  joined  from  Kentucky.  The  dragoons  were 
formed  into  two  troops ;  the  mounted  riflemen  made  a  company, 
and  this  small  battalion  of  light  troops  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Fontaine." 

The  whole  of  General  Hatmar's  command,  then^  consisted  of 
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three  battalions  of  Kentucky  militia,  one  battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
militia,  one  battalion  of  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  amounting 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  men;  and  two  battalions  of 
regulars,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  total 
force  of  the  expedition  consisted  therefore  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men. 

The  militia  were  in  great  measure  unfit  for  service,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  evidence  of  Major  Ferguson: 

"  They  were  veiy  illy  equipped,  being  almost  destitute  of  camp 
kettles  and  axes ;  nor  could  a  supply  of  these  essential  articles  be 
procured.  Their  arms  were,  generally,  very  bad,  and  unfit  for 
service ;  as  I  was  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery,  they  came 
under  my  inspection,  in  making  what  repairs  the  time  would  per- 
mit; and  as  a  specimen  of  their  badness,  I  would  inform  the  court, 
that  a  rifle  was  brought  to  be  repaired  without  a  lock,  and  another 
without  a  stock. 

^'  I  often  asked  the  owners  what  induced  them  to  think  that  those 
guns  could  be  repaired  at  that  time?  And  they  gave  me  for 
answer,  that  they  were  told  in  Kentucky  that  all  repairs  would  be 
made  at  Fort  Washington.  Many  of  the  officers  told  me,  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  there  being  half  the  number  of  bad  arms  in  the 
whole  district  of  Kentucky  as  was  then  in  the  hands  of  their 
men. 

"As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  Kentucky  militia  arrived, 
the  general  began  to  organize  them ;  in  this  he  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  Colonel  Trotter  aspired  to  the  command, 
although  Colonel  Hardin  was  the  eldest  officer,  and  in  this  he  was 
encouraged  both  by  men  and  officers,  who  openly  declared,  unless 
Colonel  Trotter  commanded  them,  they  would  return  home.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  business  was  settled,  and  they  [i.  e.  the  Ken- 
tucky men]  were  formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Trotter,  and  Colonel  Hardin  had  the  command  of  all 
the  militia  (both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia). 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  arranged,  they  were  mustered,  and,  on 
the  26th,  marched  and  encamped  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington. The  last  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  arrived  on  the  25th 
September.  They  were  equipped  nearly  as  the  Kentucky  militia, 
but  were  worse  armed;  several  were  without  any.  The  general 
ordered  all  the  arms  in  store  to  be  delivered  to  those  who  had  none, 
and  to  those  whose  guns  could  not  be  repaired. 

"  Amongst  the  militia  were  a  great  many  hardly  able  to  bear 
arms,  such  aa  old,  infirm  men,  and  young  boys ;  they  were  not 
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such  as  might  he  expected  from  a  frontier  country,  that  is,  the 
smart,  active  woodsman,  well  accustomed  to  arms,  eager  and  alert 
to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  and  their  connections.  No,  there 
were  a  great  noraber  of  them  substitutes,  who  probably  had  never 
fired  a  gun.  Major  Paul,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me,  that  many  of 
his  men  were  so  awkward,  that  they  could  not  take  their  gun  locks 
off  to  oil  them,  and  put  them  on  again,  nor  could  they  put  in  their 
flints  so  as  to  be  useful ;  and  even  of  such  materials,  the  numbers 
came  far  short  of  what  was  ordered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
returns."* 

Trouble  had  been  anticipated  from  the  aversion  of  the  frontier 
men  to  act  with  regular  troops ;  General  Harmar  had  been  warned 
on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  every  pains  had  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  evils  apprehended,  and  when,  upon  the  80th 
September,  Harmar  left  Fort  Washington,  every  step  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  which  experience  or  judgment  could  suggest  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  same  seems  to  have  been 
true  of  the  march,  since  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  in  1791,  ap- 
proved every  arrangement  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  army  being  then  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  Ali^i  villages,  it  was  determined,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  given  by  a  captured  Indian,  to  send  forward 
Colonel  John  Hardin,  with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  militia 
men,  and  one  company  of  regulars,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and 
keep  them  in  their  forts  until  the  main  body  could  come  up  with 
the  artillery. 

On  the  14tlf  this  party  marched  forward,  and  upon  the  next  day 
about  three  o'clock  reached  the  villages,  but  they  were  deserted. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  main  army  arrived,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced ;  by  the  21st,  the  chief  town,  five  other 
villages,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  ears,  had 
been  destroyed.  When  Harmar  reached  the  Maumee  towns  and 
found  no  enemy,  he  thought  of  pushing  forward  to  attack  the 
^St  ^^^  other  Jndian  settlements  upon  the  Wabash,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  loss  both  of  pack  horses  and  cavalry  horses,  a 
great  number  of  which  the  Indisms  seem  to  have  stolen,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  willful  carelessness  of  the  owners. 

The  Wabash  plan  being  dropped,  Colonel  Trotter  was  dispatched 
with  three  hundred  men  to  scour  the  woods  in  search  of  an  enemy,^ 
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as  the  tmcks  of  women  and  children  had  been  seen  near  by.  No 
better  idea  of  the  utter  want  of  discipline  in  the  army  can  be 
given,  than  by  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Captain)  Armstrong ;  this  gentleman  was  with  Trotter 
during  the  18th  of  October,  and  also  with  Hardin,  who,  on  the 
Idth,  took  the  command,  General  Harmar  being  much  dissatisfied 
with  Trotter's  ineffective  Indian  chase  of  the  previous  day. 

*^  After  we  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  ^'  says  Armstrong,"  the 
cavalry  gave  chase  to  an  Indian,  who  was  mounted ;  him  they  over- 
took and  killed.  Before  they  returned  to  the  column  a  second 
appeared,  on  which  the  four  field  officers  left  their  commands  and 
pur&ued,  leaving  the  troops  near  half  an  hour  without  any  direo- 
tions  whatever.  The  cavalry  came  across  the  second  Indian,  and, 
after  he  had  wounded  one  of  their  party,  killed  him  also. 

^^  When  the  infantry  came  up  to  this  place  they  immediately  fell 
into  confusion,  upon  which  I  gained  permission  to  leave  them 
some  distance  on  the  road,  where  I  formed  an  ambuscade.  After  I 
had  been  some  time  at  my  station,  a  fellow  on  horseback  came  to 
me,  who  had  lost  the  party-  in  pursuit  of  the  first  Indian ;  he  was 
much  frightened,  and  said  he  bad  been  pursued  by  fifty  mounted 
Indians,  On  my  telling  this  story  to  Colonel  Trotter,  notwith- 
standing my  observations  to  him,  he  changed  his  route,  and 
marched  in  various  directions  until  night,  when  he  returned  to 
camp. 

*^  On  our  arrival  in  camp.  General  Harmar  sent  for  me,  and  after 
asking  me  many  questions,  ordered  one  subaltern  and  twenty 
militia  to  join  my  command.  With  these  I  reached  the  river  St. 
Joseph  about  ten  at  night,  and  with  a  guide  proceeded  to  an 
Indian  town,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  I  continued  with  my 
party  until  the  morning  of  the  19th.  About  nine  o'clock  I  joined 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Hardin.  We 
marched  on  the  route  Colonel  Trotter  had  pursued  the  day  before, 
and  after  passing  a  morass  about  five  miles  distant,  we  came  to 
where  the  enemy  had  encamped  the  day  before.  Here  we  made  tk 
short  halt,  and  the  commanding  officer  disposed  of  the  parties  at  a 
distance  from  each  other ;  after  a  halt  of  half  an  hour,  we  were 
ordered  to  move  on,  and  Captain  Faulkner's  company  was  left  on 
the  ground ;  the  Colonel  having  neglected  giving  him  orders  to 
move  on. 

*^  After  we  had  proceeded  about  three  miles^  we  fell  in  with  two 
Indians  on  foot,  who  threw  off  their  packs,  and  the  brush  being 
thick,  made  their  escape.    I  then  asked  Colonel  Hardin  where 
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Captain  Faulkner  was  ?  He  said  he  was  lost,  and  then  sent  Msgor 
Fontaine  with  part  of  the  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  and  moved  on 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Some  time  after,  I  informed 
Colonel  Hardin  a  gnn  had  heen  fired  in  our  front,  which  might  he 
considered  as  an  alarm  gun,  and  that  I  saw  where  a  horse  had  come 
down  the  road,  and  retaroed  again ;  hut  the  Colonel  still  moved 
on,  giving  no  orders,  nor  making  any  arrangements  for  an  attack. 

^^Some  time  after,  I  discovered  the  enemy's  fires  at  a  distance, 
and  informed  the  Colonel,  who  replied  that  they  would  not  fight, 
and  rode  in  front  of  the  advance,  until  fixed  on  from  hehind  the 
fires ;  when  he,  the  Colonel,  retreated,  and  with  him  all  the  militia 
except  nine,  who  continued  with  me,  and  were  instantly  killed, 
with  twenty-four  of  the  federal  troops.  Seeing  my  last  man  fall, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  savages,  I  threw  myself  into  a  thicket, 
and  remained  there  three  hours  in  day-light  During  that  time  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enemy  pass  and  re-pass,  and  con- 
ceived their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  one  hondred  men;  some 
were  mounted,  others  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  advance  with 
tomahawks  only. 

^^I  am  of  opinion  that  had  Colonel  Trotter  proceeded,  on  the 
18th,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  having  killed  the  enemy's  sentinels, 
j>e  would  have  surprised  their  camp,  and  with  ease  defeated  them; 
or  had  Colonel  Hardin  arranged  his  troops,  or  made  any  militaiy 
disposition^  on  the  19th,  that  he  would  have  gained  a  victory.  Our 
defeat  I  therefore  ascribe  to  two  causes :  the  unofficer-like  conduct 
of  Colonel  Hardin,  (who,  I  believe,  was  a  brave  man,)  and  the 
cowardly  behavior  of  the  militia ;  many  of  them  threw  down  their 
«rms,  loaded,  and  I  believe  that  none,  except  the  party  under  my 
command,  fired  a  gun." 

At  this  time,  probably,  the  jealousy  between  the  regulars  and 
militia,  which  had  been  anticipated,  and  which  had  tlureatened 
trouble  at  Fort  Washington,  begim  effectually  to  work  mischief; 
the  regular  troops  disliked  to  be  commanded  by  Trotter  and  Hardin^ 
the  army  officers  despised  the  militia,  and  the  militia,  hating 
them,  were  impatient  under  the  control  of  Harmar  and  his  stoC 
Again,  the  rivalry  between  Trotter  and  Hardin  was  calculated  to 
make  the  elements  of  discord  and  disobedience  yet  m<»'e  wide 
spread,  so  that  all  true  confidence  between  the  officers  and  men  was 
destroyed,  and  with  it,  of  necessity,  all  true  strength. 

But  though  the  troops  had  been  disappointed  and  defeated,  the 
houses  and  crops  had  been  burned  and  wasted,  and  upon  the  2l8t 
of  October  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.    But  Har- 
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din  was  not  easy  under  his  defeat,  and  the  night  of  the  2l8t  heing 
favorable,  he  proposed  to  Harmar  to  send  back  a  detachment  to 
the  site  of  the  villages  just  destroyed,  supposing  the  savages  would 
have  already  returned  thither.  The  General  was  not  very  willing 
to  try  farther  experiments,  but  Hardin  urged  him,  and  at  last 
obtained  an  order  for  three  hundred  and  forty  militia,  of  which 
forty  were  mounted,  and  sixty  regular  troops;  the  former  under 
Hardin  himself,  the  latter  under  Major  Wyllys.  How  they  fared, 
shall  be  told  by  Captain  Asheton,  an  actor  in  the  afiray: 

*^  The  detachment  marched  in  three  columns,  the  federal  troops 
in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  which  I  was  posted,  with  Major 
Wyllys  and  Colonel  Hardin  in  my  front;  the  militia  formed  the 
columns  to  the  right  and  left.  From  delays,  occasioned  by  the 
militia's  halting,  we  did  not  reach  the  banks  of  the  Omee  [Maumee] 
till  sometime  after  sunrise.  The  spies  then  discovered  the  enemy, 
and  reported  to  Major  Wyllys,  who  halted  the  federal  troops,  and 
moved  the  militia  on  some  distance  in  front,  where  he  gave  his 
orders  and  plan  of  attack  to  the  several  commanding  officers  of 
corps.  Those  orders  were  not  communicated  to  me.  Major 
Wyllys  reserved  the  command  of  the  federal  troops  to  himself. 

**  Major  Hall  with  his  battalion,  was  directed  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  around  the  bend  of  the  Omee  river,  cross  the  Pickaway  fork, 
(or  St  Mary's)  which  brought  him  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  wait  until  the  attack  should  commence  with  Major 
McMullen's  battalion.  Major  Fontaine's  cavalry,  and  Major  Wyllys 
with  the  federal  troops,  who  all  crossed  the  Omee  at,  and  near, 
the  common  fording  place.*  After  the  attack  commenced,  the 
troops  were  by  no  means  to  separate,  but  were  to  embody,  or  the 
battalions  to  support  each  other,  as  circumstances  required. 

'^  From  this  disposition,  it  appeared  evident  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Major  Wyllys  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  that  if  Colonel 
Hall,  who  had  gained  his  ground  undiscovered,  bad  not  wantonly 
disobeyed  his  orders,  by  firing  on  a  single  Indjan,  the  surprise 
must  have  been  complete.  The  Indians  then  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, the  battalions  of  militia  pursuing  in  different  directions: 

'^  Major  Fontaine  made  a  charge  upon  a  small  party  of  savages— * 
he  fell  the  first  fire,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  The  federal  troope, 
who  were  then  left  unsupported,  became  an  easy  sacrifice  to  much 
the  largest  party  of  Iiididns  that  had  been  seen  that  day.    It  was 


*  The  the»tre  of  these  operatione  wu  in  the  Tieimtj  of  the  floariahing  dtj  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 
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my  opinion  that  the  misfortunes  of  that  (3ay  were  owing  to  the 
separation  of  the  troops,  and  disohedience  of  orders. 

"After  the  federal  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  firing  in  all 
quarters  nearly  ceased,  Colonel  Hall  and  Major  McMullen,  with 
their  hattalions,  met  in  the  town,  and  after  discharging,  cleaning 
and  frt  sh  loading  their  arms,  which  took  up  about  half  an  hour, 
proceeded  to.  join  the  army  unmolested.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
detachment,  if  it  had  been  kept  embodied,  was  sufficient  to  have 
answered  the  fullest  expectations  of  the  General,  and  needed  no 
support;  but  I  was  informed  a  battalion  under  Major  Bay  was 
ordered  out  for  that  purpose."* 

When  Hardin  returned  to  camp  after  this  skirmish,  he  wished 
the  General  either  to  send  another  party,  or  take  the  whole  army 
to  the  battle  ground,  but  Harmar  would  not  favor  either  plan.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  divide  his  troops;  he  had  little  food  for 
his  horses;  and  he  thought  thejndians  had  received  "a  very  good 
scourging;"  upon  the  next  morning,  accordingly,  the  army  took 
up  its  line  of  march  for  Fort  "Washington,  in  a  regular,  soldier-like 
way.  Two  men,  says  Hardin,  wished  to  have  another  tussle  with 
the  ^Qj|piiAflu~Af  the  whole  army,  only  two !  Before  reaching  Fort 
Washington,  however,  new  trouble  occurred. 

"At  old  Chillicothe,  on  Little  Miami,"  says  Colonel  Hardin,  "a 
number  of  the  militia,  contrary  to  orders,  fired  off  their  guns.  I 
endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  such  disorderly  behavior,  and  com- 
manded that  those  offenders  that  could  be  taken  should  be  punished 
agreeably  to  general  orders;  and  having  caught  a  soldier  myself  in 
the  very  act  of  firing  his  gun,  ordered  a  file  of  men  to  take  him 
immediately  and  carry  him  to  the  six-pounder,  and  for  the  drum- 
mer to  tie  him  up  and  give  him  six  lashes;  I  was  shortly  after  met 
by  Colonel  Trottor  and  Major  McMullen,  and  ^  number  of  militia 
soldiers  who,  in  an  abrupt  manner,  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
ordered  that  soldier  whipped;  I  replied  in  support  of  general 
orders,  on  which  a  very  warm  dispute  ensued  between  Colonel 
Trotter,  Major  McMullen  and  myself. 

"The  general  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  came  for- 
ward and  gave  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  McMullen  a  very  severe 
reprimand,  ordered  the  federal  troops  to  parade,  and  the  drummer 
to  do  his  duty,  swearing  he  would  risk  his  life  in  support  of  his 


*  See  Americfta  State  Papers,  zii.  28.    See  aecoant  in  Cist's  Gineinnati  Miseellaiiy. 
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orders;  the  man  received  the  number  of  lashes  ordered,  and 
several  that  were  confined  were  set  at  liberty ;  numbers  of  the  militia 
seemed  much  pleased  with  what  was  done.  This  intended  mutiny 
being  soon  quashed,  the  army  proceeded  in  good  order  to  Fort 
Washington. 

^^  When  the  army  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Lickings  the  general 
informed  me  he  had  determined  to  aarest  some  of  the  militia  offi* 
cers  for  their  bad  conduct,  and  send  them  home  with  disgrace ;  but 
I  opposed  his  intention,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  militia ;  that  he  would  perhaps  stand  in  need  of  their  assist^ 
ance  on  some  future  occasion,  and  it  would  sour  their  minds  and 
cause  them  to  turn  out  with  reluctance;  and  that  his  discharging 
them  generally  with  honor,  perhaps,  would  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose; the  general  readily  indulged  my  request."* 

To  this  last  act,  which^  caused  much  discontent  among  the  froz^ 
tier  men ;  to  the  two  defeats  of  the  19th  and  22d  of  October,  (for 
such  they  were ;)  and  to  the  want  of  any  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Harmar,  who,  though  guilty  of  no  breach  of  military  care  or  com- 
mon skil],  acted  woman-like,  compared  with  such  men  as  Olark 
and  Wayne,  must  be  ascribed  the  great  unpopularity  of  this  cam- 
paign. The  army,  as  a  whole,  effected  all  that  the  popular  expedi- 
tions of  Clwrk,  in  1782,  and  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  in  1799,  did : 
the  annihilation  of  towns  and  com,  and  was  by  Harmar  and  Bt 
Clair  considered  very  successful,  but  in  reality,  m  the  view  of  the 
fydianSj  it  was  an  utter  fiulure  and  defeat  Their  account  of  it 
was  this : 

^^  There  have  been  two  engagements  about  the  Miami  towns,  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
former  had  about  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  have 
retreated.  The  loss  was  only  fifteen  or  twenty  on  the  side  <si 
the  Indians.  The  fihawanese,  j^gagyge,  and  Pottawattamies. 
were,  I  understand,  the  principal  tribes  wJio  were  engaged; 
but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have  refused  their  alli- 
ance or  assistance,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that  they  are  now 
nfxarching  against  the  frontiers  on  the  Ohio.'' 

STor  was  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  shore  &r  from  the  truth,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter: 

<^  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  January,  1791,"  says  Rufos  Pair 
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nam,  writing  to  the  president,  "between  sunset  and  daylight-in, 
the  Indians  surprised  a  new  settlement  of  our  people,  at  a  place  on 
the  Muskingum,  called  the  Big  Bottom,  nearly  forty  miles  up  the 
river,  in  which  disaster  eleven  men,  one  woman,  and  two  children, 
were  killed ;  three  men  are  missing,  and  four  others  niade  their 
escape.  Thus,  sir,  the  war,  which  was  partial  before  the  campaign 
of  last  year,  is,  in  all  probability,  become  general.  I  think  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  only  people  on  whom  the 
savages  will  wreak  their  vengeance,  or  that  the  number  of  hostile 
Indians  have  not  increased  since  the  late  expedition. 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  critical ;  the  governor  and  secretary  both 
being  absent,  no  assistance  from  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  can  be 
had.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar,  consisting  at  this  time  of  little 
more  than  twenty  men,  can  afford  no  protection  to  our  settlements, 
and  the  whole  number  of  men  in  all  our  settlements,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  including  all  civil  and  military  officers,  do  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  these,  many  of  them,  badly 
armed. 

"  We  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  swallowed  up,  should 
the  enemy  push  the  vfar  with  vigor  during  the  winter;  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  fully  appear,  by  taking  a  short  view  of  our  several  setr 
tlements,  and  I  hope  justify  the  extraordinary  measures  we  have 
adopted,  for  want  of  a  legal  authority  in  the  territory,  to  apply  for 
aid  in  the  business.  The  situation  of  our  people  is  nearly  as 
follows : 

"At  Marietta  are  about  eighty  houses,  in  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  with  scattering  houses  about  three  miles  up  the  Ohio.  A  set 
of  mills  at  Duck  creek,  four  miles  distant,  and  another  mill  two 
miles  up  the  Muskingum.  Twenty-two  miles  up  this  river  is  a  set- 
tlement, consisting  of  about  twenty  families ;  about  two  miles  from 
them,  on  Wolf  creek,  are  five  families  and  a  set  of  mills. 

"  Down  the  Ohio,  and  opposite  the  Little  Kanawha,  commences 
the  settlement  called  Belle  Prairie,  which  extends  down  the  river, 
with  little  interruption,  about  twelve  miles,  and  contains  between 
thirty  and  forty  houses.  Before  the  late  disaster,  we  had  several 
other  settlements,  which  are  already  broken  up.  I  have  taken  the  - 
liberty  to  enclose  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  company,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  sessions  on  this  occasion,  and  beg  leave,  with  the  grea;t- 
68t  deference,  to  observe,  that,  unless  government  speedily  sends  a 
body  of  troops  for  our  protection,  we  are  a  ruined  people. 

'<  The  removal  of  the  women  and  children,  etc.,  will  reduce  many 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  the  greatest  straits ;  bat  if  we  add  to  this  tbe 
86 
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deatraction  of  their  com,  tongBy  and  cattle,  by  the  enemy,  which 
is  very  probable  to  ensae,  I  know  of  no  way  they  can  be  supported ; 
bat,  if  this  should  not  happen,  where  these  people  are  to  raise 
bread  another  year,  is  not  easy  to  conjecture^  and  most  of  them 
have  nothing  left  to  buy  with. 

<^But  my  fears  do  not  stop  here;  we  are  a  people  so  far  detached 
from  all  others,  in  point  of  situation,  that  we  can  hope  for  no  timely 
relief  in  case  of  emergency,  from  any  of  our  neighbors ;  and  among 
the  number  that  compose  our  present  military  strength,  almost 
one-half  are  young  men,  hired  into  the  countty,  intending  to  settle 
by  and  by ;  these,  under  present  circumstances,  will  probably  leave 
116  soon,  unless  prospects  should  brighten ;  and,  as  to  new  settlers, 
we  can  expect  none  in  our  present  situation ;  so  that,  instead  <tf 
increasing  in  strength,  we  are  likely  to  diminish  daily;  and,  if  we 
do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages,  we  shall  be  so  reduced  and  dis- 
couraged as  to  give  up  the  settlement,  unless  government  shall  give 
us  timely  protection.  It  has  been  a  mystery  with  some,  why  the 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  quarter,  and  collected  at  the 
Miami ;  that  settlement  is,  I  believe,  within  three  or  four  days' 
march  of  a  very  populous  part  of  Kentucky,  from  whence,  in  a  few 
days,  they  might  be  reinforced  with  several  thousand  men,  where- 
as, we  are  not  within  two  hundred  miles  of  any  settlement  that  can 
probably  more  than  protect  themselves."* 

The  spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  tribes  which  had  just  been  at- 
tacked, and  the  general  feeling  along  the  frontier  in  relation  to 
Harmar's  ezpeditioD,  made  the  United  States  government  sensible 
that  their  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  backwoods  warfare,  had  been 
a  failure^  and  that  prompt  and  strong  measures,  calculated  either  to 
win  or  force  a  state  of  peace^  must  be  adopted.  The  plan  which 
was  resorted  to  was  a  three-fold  one : 

To  send  a  messenger  to  the  western  Indians  with  offers  of  peace, 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Iroquois  chieftains  favorable  to 
America; 

At  the  same  time  to  organize  expeditions  in  the  West,  to  strike 
the  ^2S[]g^  21iapu»  and  BhawanjBse  towns,  in  case  it  should  be  clear 
the  peace  messenger  would  fail  in  his  mission ;  and 

To  prepare  a  grand  and  overwhelming  force  with  which  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  of  the  enemies,  and  build  forts  in 
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The  person  selected  to  convey  the  messages  of  peace  was  Colonel 
Thomas  Proctor,  who  received  his  commission  npou^the  10th  or 
11th  of  March,  1791,  and  upon  the  12th  left  Philadelphia  for  the 
settlement  of  Cornplanter,  Captain  O'Beel,  or  O'Biel,  the  chief 
warrior  of  the  Benecas,  and  the  firm  friend  of  Washington  and  the 
Union.  This  chief,  with  others  of  similar  sentiments,  had  heen  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  previous  December,  and  had  promised  to  use 
all  their  influence  to  secure  peace.*  To  them  Proctor  was  sent,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  go  with  him  westward,  and  be  the  means 
of  preventing  further  bloodshed.  In  this  hope,  however,  Washing- 
ton and  Knox  were  disappointed ;  for,  when,  with  great  difficulty, 
the  American  messenger  had  prevailed  upon  certain  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  accompany  him,  provided  a  water  passage  could  be  had, 
the  British  commandant  at  If iagara  would  not  allow  an  English 
vessel  to  be  hired  to  convey  the  ambassadors  up  Lake  Erie ;  and  as 
no  other  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  enterprise  failed. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  Proctor  met 
with,  the  views  of  the  British,  and  of  those  Indians  who  remained 
firm  to  the  British  at  this  period,  must  be  considered.  After 
Harmar's  campaign,  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lord  Dorchester,  to  learn  what  aid  England  would  give  them  in 
the  contest  now  fairly  opened.  What  answer,  precisely,  was  given 
by  the  Governor,  we  do  not  know,  but  his  wishes  seemed  to  have 
been  that  peace  might  be  restored  and  preserved.  Colonel  Gordon, 
tihe  British  commandant  at  Magara,  who  afterwards  stopped  Proc- 
tor, was  also  an  advocate  of  peace,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  wrote 
to  Brant  in  these  words : 

"I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  yations  in  your  neighborhood,  to  use 
your  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  between  the  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cans. I  dare  say  the  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  terms  which 
will  secure  to  the  Indians  their  present  possessions  in  the  Miami 
country,  provided  the  young  men  are  restrained  from  committing 
depredations  in  future." 

It  is  evident,  from  their  whole  course  of  procedure,  that  the 
British  authorities  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  American  settle- 
ments from  being  made  in  the  North- Western  territory.  They 
wished  to  have  their  Indian  allies  continue  in  possession ;  this  was 
their  chief  motive  for  retaining  the  western  posts. 
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Brant  himself,  on  tiie  7th  of  March,  writing  to  M'Eee,  the  agent 
among  the  Miamiefl.  says : 

^^I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  States,  from  gentlemen 
who  have  lately  been  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  it  appears  the 
Americans  secretly  wish  to  accommodate  the  matter,  which  I 
should,  by  all  means,  advise,  if  it  conld  be  effected  npon  honorable 
and  liberal  terms,  and  a  peace  become  general." 

With  these  views  prevailing,  why  did  Brant,  Gordon,  and  the 
other  officers  of  Britain  do  so  little  afterward  to  preserve  pacific 
relations  ?  First,  it  would  seem  that  the  Mohawk  chieftain  was 
offended  by  the  favor  shown  Cornplanter,  his  deadly  foe,*  and  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  divide  thelroouoifl ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  latter  point,  at  least,  the  British  sympathized  with  him. 
Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  representatives  of  England  in  Canada 
were  offended  at  the  entire  disregard  shown  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment of  their  influence  over  the  savages  of  the  north-west 

Those  tribes  were  closely  connected  with  the  British  agents,  and 
under  their  control,  and  Lord  Dorchester,  Colonel  Gordon  and 
Brant  looked  for  an  appeal  to  them  as  mediators  in  the  quarrel 
about  to  burst  forth,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  an  acceptance  by  the 
Americans  of  their  mediation,  if  asked  by  the  Indians ;  an  accept- 
ance of  the  kind  given  in  1793,  after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  which 
was  not,  of  course,  dishonorable  or  degrading.  Thirdly,  both  the 
Indians  and  English  were  puzzled  and  excited  by  the  seeming  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States,  which,  at  the  same  moment, 
almost,  commissioned  Scott  to  war  upon  the  Wabash  Indians, 
Proctor  to  treat  of  peace  with  them,  St  Clair  to  invade  and  take 
possession  of  their  lands  on  the  Maumee,  and  Pickering  to  hold  a 
council  with  their  brethren  for  burying,  the  fatal  hatchet,  and 
quenching  the  destructive  brand. 

''From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans,"  says 
Colonel  Gordon  to  Brant,  upon  the  11th  of  June,  "  I  am  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  full  intentions.  Whilst  they  are  assem- 
bling councils  at  different  quarters,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  peace,  the  pii^  lQ"i^ti^pji  have  received  a  speech 
from  General  St.  Clair,  dated  at  Pittsburgh,  28d  April,  inviting 
them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their  brothers,  the  western 
motions. 

J*  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent,  or  can  they  possibly 
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believe  the  Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  such  shallow  artifices? 
This,  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  creek  saw 
the  business  in  its  proper  light,  aud  treated  the  invitation  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved.  It  must  strike  you  very  forcibly,  that  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  commisioners  from  the  American 
States,  they  have  cautiously  avoided  applying  for  our  interference, 
as  a  measure  they  affect  to  think  perfectly  unnecessary ;  wishing  to 
impress  the  Indians  with  the  ideas  of  their  own  consequence,  and 
of  the  little  influence  they  would  willingly  believe  we  are  pos- 
sessed of. 

"  This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  Had  they, 
before  matters  were  pushed  to  extremity,  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  British  government  to  bring  about  a  peace  on  equitable 
terms,  I  am  convinced  the  measure  would  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished long  before  this  time. 

"  I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  they  will  yet  see  the  propriety 
of  adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  an  object  so 
much  to  be  desired^  will  at  length  be  permanently  settled. 

^^  I  am  the  most  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by 
your  being  on  the  spot,  and  that  you  will  call  forth  the  exertion  of 
your  influence  and  abilities  on  the  occasion." 

The  Americans  also  were  desirous  to  enlist  Brant  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  written  to  by 
General  Knox,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  influence  the  Mohawk 
leader ;  but  the  chieftain  was  beyond  his  reach,  in  the  far  west, 
among  the  tribes  who  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  contest ; 
nor  could  any  learn  whether  he  went  thither  as  a  peace-maker  or 
promoter  of  war. 

Early  in  May,  the  United  States  Government  was  informed  that 
he  had  revived  his  plan  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy ;  and  about 
the  19th  of  that  month,  Proctor,  at  Buffalo,  heard  from  the  "West 
that  Brant  was  there,  not  to  pacify,  but  to  inflame  the  Miamjes  and 
their  allies ;  but  yet,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  represented 
his  purpose  to  be  that  of  a  messenger  sent  to  learn  the  feelings  of 
the  western  tribes,  and  asked  Proctor  again  and  again  to  wait  his 
return,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  American  Government 
was  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  cessation  of  hostilities.* 

Before  Proctor,  after  the  failure  of  his  mission,  left  Buffalo 
creek,  which  he  did  upon  the  21st  of  May,  measures  had  been 
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taken  to  secure  a  council  of  tVift  Rix  T^atinnR  on  the  16th  of  June, 
at  the  Painted  Post,  near  the  junction  of  the  Coshocton  and  Tioga 
riyers.  The  purpose  of  this  council  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  <^ 
the  Iroquois  by  presents  and  fine  words ;  and  the  plan  appears  to 
have  succeeded.  "  Treaty,"  says  Knox,  writing  to  St,  Clair,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  ^^  closed  on  the  15th,  (of  July,)  and  the  Indians 
returned  satisfied.  Colonel  Pickering  did  not  attempt  to  persuade 
any  of  them  to  joia  our  amy,  as  he  found  sach  a  proposal  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  them."  * 

It  had  been  calculated  when  Proctor  left  Philadelphia  upon  the 
12th  of  March,  that  he  would  either  succeed  or  distinctly  fail  in 
his  enterprise,  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Washington  by  the  5th  of 
May.  This  expectation,  as  has  been  seen,  was  entirely  defeated, 
as  he  was  so  delayed  that  he  did  not  reach  Buffiilo  creek  until  the 
27th  of  April,  and  did  not  make  his  first  application  for  a  vessel  to 
cross  Lake  Erie  until  May  5th.  But  upon  the  above  calculation, 
mistaken  as  it  proved,  were  based  the  arrangements  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  second  part  of  the  plan  for  the 
campaign, — "  the  desultory  operations  "  (as  thoy  were  termed)  for 
annoying  the  enemy  in  case  Proctor  failed.  These  operations 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  backwoodsmen  under  their  own 
commanders. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  after  Harmar's 
expedition,  produced  great  alarm  in  Western  Virginia,  and  the 
delegates  of  several  of  Che  western  counties  of  that  State,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  governor,  in  which  they  say : 

"  The  defenseless  condition  of  those  counties,  forming  a  line  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio  river,  exposed  to  the 
hostile  invasion  of  their  Indian  enemies,  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
support,  is  truly  alarming ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  regulations 
of  the  General  Government  in  that  country,  we  have  reason  to 
lament  that  they  have  been  hitherto  ineffectual  for  our  protection ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  happen  otherwise :  for  the  garrisons  kept  by 
the  continental  troops  on  the  Ohio  river,  if  they  are  of  any  use,  it 
must  be  to  the  Kentucky  settlements ;  as  they  immediately  cover 
that  country.  To  us  they  can  be  of  no  service,  being  from  two  to 
four  hundred  miles  below  our  frontier  settlements. 

"  We  further  beg  leave  to  observe  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  our  army  by  the  Lidians,  on 
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the  late  expedition,  will  be  severely  felt  on  our  frontb^rs :  as  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  will,  in  their  turn,  (being  flushed 
with  victory,)  invade  our  settlements,  and  exercise  all  their  honid 
murder  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit  them  to  travel.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  support  us  where 
we  are,  be  the  expense  what  it  may,  than  to  oblige  such  a  number 
of  your  brave  citizens,  who  have  so  long  supported,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  support,  a  dangerous  frontier,  (although  thousands  of  their 
relatives  in  the  flesh,  have,  in  the  prosecution  thereof,  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  savage  inventions)  to  quit  the  country,  after  all  they 
have  done  and  suffered,  when  you  know  that  a  frontier  must  be 
supported  somewhere." 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  resolution  on  the  20th  of  December,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  make  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  till 
the  Genera]  Government  should  take  efficient,  measures  to  effect 
that  object.  Governor  Bandolph  immediately  dispatched  orders 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  western  counties,  for  the  enlbt- 
ment,  before  the  1st  of  March,  of  several  companies  of  rangers, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  and  appointed  Charles  Scott  briga- 
dier-general of  the  militia  of  Kentucky,  with  orders  to  raise  a 
volunteer  force  for  the  protection  of  that  district.  These  proceed- 
ings were  reported  to  Congress,  and  that  body,  early  in  January, 
established  a  local  Board  of  War  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
composed  of  General  Scott,  Harry  Innis,  John  Brown,  Bei]jamin 
Logan,  and  Isaac  Shelby,  with  discretionary  powers  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  settlements  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  8d  of  March,  Congress  passed  an  '^  Act  for  the  raising 
and  adding  another  regiment  to  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  making  further  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers."  In  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
the  President  immediately  appointed  Governor  St.  Clair  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  North- West,  and  authorized 
him  to  raise  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  to  be  employed 
against  thelxostile  Indians  in  that  territory. 

It  was  considered  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  ^^J^ggh  Indians ;  and  accordingly  orders  were  sent 
to  General  Scott,  to  raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kentucky 
Board  of  War,  a  volunteer  force  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Wea  towns  on  the 
Waj^aslu  The  time  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  on  the  10th  of  May, 
but  the  march  was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  to  await  the  return  of 
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Proctor.  No  intelligence,  however,  was  received  from  him ;  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  was  becoming  more  apparent,  and,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  General  Scott  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  mounted 
men  crossed  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  and  com- 
menced his  march  to  Ouiatenon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
June. 

"  I  immediately  detached  Colonel  John  Hardin,"  says  Scott  in 
his  report,  "  with  sixty  mounted  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  light  horse 
under  Captain  McCoy,  to  attack  the  villages  to  the  left,  and  moved 
on  briskly  with  my  main  body,  in  order  of  battle,  toward  the  town, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  discernible.  My  guides  were  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  town ;  for,  instead  of  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain  through  which  I  marched,  I  found  it  on 
the  low  ground  bordering  on  the  Wabash :  on  turning  the  point  of 
woods,  one  house  presented  in  my  front.  Captain  Price  was 
ordered  to  assault  that  with  forty  men.  He  executed  the  command 
with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two  warriors. 

^^  When  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks 
the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discovered  the  enemy 
in  great  confusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river 
in  canoes.  I  instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant 
Wilkinson  to  rush  forward  with  the  first  battalion. 

"  The  order  was  executed  with  promptitude,  and  this  detach- 
ment gained  the  bank  of  the  river  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up  fix)m  a 
Jackapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a 
well-directed  fire  from  their  rifles,  destroyed  all  the  savages  with 
which  five  canoes  were  crowded.  To  my  great  mortification,  the 
Wabash  was  many  feet  beyond  fording  at  this  place :  I  therefore 
detached  Col.  Wilkinson  to  a  ford  two  miles  above,  which  my 
guides  informed  me  was  more  practicable. 

^^  The  enemy  still  kept  possession  nf  "^j^rkflpg^  town :  I  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  them;  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  Captains 
King's  and  Logsdone's  companies  to  march  down  the  river  below 
the  town,  and  cross,  under  the  conduct  of  Major  Barboe.  Several 
of  the  men  swam  the  river,  and  others  passed  in  a  small  canoe. 
This  movement  was  unobserved ;  and  my  men  had  taken  post  on 
the  bank  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  village. 

"About  thisiime  word  was  brought  to  me  that  Colonel  Hardin 
was  encumbered  with  prisoners,  and  had  discovered  a  stronger  vil- 
lage further  to  my  left  than  those  I  had  observed,  which  he  was 
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proceeding  to  attack.  I  immediately  detached  Oaptain  Brown 
with  his  company,  to  support  the  colonel :  hut  the  distance  heing 
six  miles,  before  the  captain  arrived  the  business  was  done,  and 
Colonel  Hardin  joined  me  a  little  before  sun-set,  having  killed  six 
warriors,  and  taken  fifty-two  prisoners.  Captain  Bull,  the  warrior 
who  discovered  me  in  the  morning,  had  gained  the  main  town,  and 
given  the  alarm,  a  short  time  before  me ;  but  the  villages  to  my 
leffc  were  uninformed  of  my  approach,  and  had  no  retreat. 

^^The  next  morning  I  determined  to  detach  my  Lieutenant 
Colonel-commandant,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  im- 
portant town  of  Eeth-tip-e-ca-nunk,  (Tippecanoe,)  eighteen  miles 
from  my  camp,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash ;  but,  on  examina^ 
tion,  I  discovered  my  men  and  horses  to  be  so  crippled  and  worn 
down  by  a  long,  laborious  march,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  only  could  be 
found  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  they  prepared 
to  march  on  foot. 

^^  Colonel  Wilkinson  marched  with  this  detachment  at  half  after 
five  in  the  evening,  and  returned  to  my  camp  the  next  day  at  one 
o'clock,  having  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  de- 
stroyed the  most  important  settlement  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter 
of  the  federal  territory. 

"  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  fOuiatenon^  were  French, 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By  the  books,  letters,  and  other 
documents  found  there,  it  is  evident  that  place  was  in  close  con- 
nection with,  and  dependent  on,  Detroit.  A  large  quantity  of 
com,  a  variety  of  household  goods,  peltry,  and  other  articles,  were 
burned  with  this  village,  which  consisted  of  about  seventy  houses, 
many  of  them  well  finished."* 

The  theatre  of  this  event  is  thus  described  in  the  Indiana  Ga- 
£etteer,  published  at  Indianapolis,  1850 : 

"  Weaf  prairie,  or  Wea  plains,  covers  more  than  a  township  of 
excellent  land,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  creek.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Wabash  river  was  the  Indiim  town  Ouia^sijgn,  and  the 
site  of  a  Jesuit  mission  once  flourishing.  Here,  too,  were  the  most 
extensive  improvements  probably  ever  made  by  Indians  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  of  which  scarce  a  trace  now  remains. 
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'^  For  richneBs  of  soil  and  beauty  of  natural  sitoation  no  plaee 
in  the  State,  or  perhaps  in  the  West,  can  compare  with  the  Wea 
plains," 

A  few  miles  above  this  ancient  post  is  located  the  flourishing 
city  of  La  Fayette^ 

On  the  recommendation  of  Governor  St.  Olair,  the  Kentucky 
Board  of  War  resolved  to  send  another  expedition  under  Colonel 
Wilkinson  to  destroy  the  towns  on  Eel  river.  The  volunteers 
raised  for  the  service,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  the  2(Hh  of  July,  armed  and  mounted,  with  provisions 
for  thirty  days;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  Wilkinson,  with  fiv« 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  commenced  his  march  against  the 
hostile  towns.  His  report,  made  on  the  24th  of  August,  to  Gover- 
nor St.  Clair,  is  a  sofiicient  history  of  the  expedition: 

^^ Having  carried  into  complete  effect  the  enterprise  which  you 
were  pleased  to  direct  against  L'Anguille,  (a  village  on  Eel  river,) 
and  having  done  the  savages  every  other  damage  on  the  Wabash^ 
to  which  I  conceived  my  force  adequate,  I  embrace  the  first 
moments  recess  from  active  duty,  to  detail  to  your  excellency  the 
operations  of  the  expedition  entrusted  to  my  conduct. 

^^I  left  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  1st  Inst*,  al 
one  o'clock,  and  agreeably  to  my  original  plan,  feinted  boldly  at  the 
Miami  villages,  by  the  most  direct  course  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  I  had  to  march  would  permit  I  persevered  in  this 
plan  until  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst,  and  thereby  avoided  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  enemy,  and  the  paths  which  lead  direct  from 
White  river  to  the  Wabash,  leaving  the  head  waters  of  the  first  to 
my  left;  I  then,  being  about  seventy  miles  advanced  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, turned  north-west. 

^^  I  made  no  discovery  until  the  5th,  about  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
when  I  crossed  three  much  frequented  paths  within  two  miles  of 
each  other,  and  all  bearing  east  of  north;  my  guides  were  urgent 
for  me  to  follow  these  paths,  which  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  convinced  me  that  I  had  to  depend  on  my  own 
judgment  only.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  deep  bog,  which  injured  several  of  my  horses  exceedingly, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  I  struck  a  path  bearing  north  by  west, 
marked  by  the  recent  footsteps  of  five  or  six  savages. 

"  My  guides  renewed  their  application  to  me  to  follow  this  path, 
but  I  pursued  my  course  which  had  been  N.  60  W.  since  two 
o'clock. 

^^  I  had  not  got  clear  of  my  encampment  next  morning,  before 
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my  advance  reported  an  impassable  bog  in  oar  front,  extending 
several  miles  on  either  hand ;  and  the  guides  asserted  that  the 
whole  coantry  to  the  Wabash  was  ent  by  such  bogs,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  unless  I  followed  the 
Indian  paths,  which  avoided  these  bogs,  or  led  through  them  at 
places  where  they  were  least  difficult  Although  I  paid  little 
regard  to  this  information,  as  delay  was  dangerous,  and  every 
thing  depended  on  the  preservation  of  my  horses,  I  determined  to 
turn  to  tiie  right,  and  fall  into  the  path  I  had  passed  the  evening 
before,  which  varied  in  its  course  from  N,  by  W.  to  NE,  The 
country  now  had  become  pondy  in  every  direction;  I  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  this  path  until  noon,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
conduct  me  to  better  ground,  or  to  some  devious  trace  which 
might  lead  to  the  object  sought. 

^^  At  seven  o'clock  I  crossed  an  east  branch  of  Calumet  *  river, 
albout  forty  yards  wide,  and  about  noon  my  advance  guard  fired  on 
a  small  party  of  warriors,  and  took  a  prisoner ;  the  rest  ran  off  to 
the  eastward.  I  halted  about  a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where  this 
affair  happened,  and  on  examining  the  prisoner  found  him  to  be  a 
J>ft^wyA^  living  near  the  site  of  the  late  J^fiami  village,  which  he 
informed  me  was  about  thirty  miles  distant;  I  immediately  retro- 
graded four  miles,  and  filed  off  by  the  right  over  some  rising 
ground  which  I  had  observed  between  the  east  branch  of  Calumet 
river  and  a  creek  four  or  five  miles  in  advance  of  it,  taking  my 
course  N".  60  W. 

^^This  measure  fortunately  extricated  me  from  the  bogs  and 
ponds,  and  soon  placed  me  on  firm  ground ;  late  in  the  afternoon 
I  crossed  one  path  running  from  N.  to  8.  and  shortly  after  fell 
into  another  varying  from  NW.  to  N.  by  W.  I  pursued  this 
path  about  two  miles,  when  I  encamped — ^but  finding  it  still 
inclined  northward,  I  determined  to  abandon  it  in  the  morning. 

"I  resumed  my  march  on  the  6th  at  four  o'clock;  the  Calumet 
being  to  the  westward  of  me,  I  was  fearful  I  should  strike  the 
Wabash  too  high  up,  and  perhaps  fall  in  with  the  small  town, 
which  you  mentioned  to  me,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fi)rmer  river.  I 
therefore  steered  a  dae  west  course,  and  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  crossed 
a  road,  much  used  both  by  horse  and  foot,  bearing  due  north. 

"I  now  knew  that  I  was  near  a  Shftwanftflp  village,  generally 
supposed  to  be  on  the  waters  of  White  river,  but  actually  on  those 
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of  the  Calumet,  and  was  sensible  that  every  thing  depended  on  the 
celerity  and  silence  of  my  movements,  as  my  real  object  had  become 
manifest.  I  therefore  pushed  my  march  vigorously,  leaving  an 
officer  and  twenty  men  in  ambush,  to  watch  the  road,  in  order  to 
intercept  or  beat  off  any  party  of  the  enemy  which  might  casually 
be  passing  that  way,  and  thereby  prevent  as  long  as  possible,  the 
discovery  of  my  real  intentions. 

"At  eight  o'clock  I  crossed  Calumet  river,  now  eighty  yards 
wide,  and  running  down  NNW,  and  pursuing  my  course,,!  crossed 
one  path  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  taking  the  same 
course,  and  at  six  miles  distance,  Miother  bearing  to  the  NE.  I 
was  now  sensible  from  my  reckoning  compared  with  my  own 
observations,  during  the  late  expedition  under  General  Scott,  and 
the  information  received  from  your  excellency  and  others,  that  I 
could  not  be  very  fer  distant  from  L'Anguille.  The  party  left  at 
the  road  soon  fell  in  with  four  warriors  encamped  half  a  mile  from 
the  right  of  my  line  of  march,  killed  one  and  drove  off  the  others  to 
the  northward.  My  situation  had  now  become  extremely  critical^ 
the  whole  country  to  the  north  being  in  alarm,  which  made  me 
greatly  anxious  to  continue  my  march  during  the  night;  but  I  had. 
no  path  to  direct  me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my  course,  or 
for  horsemen  to  march  through  a  thick  swampy  country,  in  utter 
darkness.  I  quitted  my  camp  on  the  7th  as  soon  as  I  could  see 
my  way,  crossed  one  path  at  three  miles  distance  bearing  NE. 
and  at  seven  miles  I  fell  into  another  very  much  used,  bearing 
NW.  by  H".  which  I  at  once  adopted,  as  the  direct  route  to  my 
object  and  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"  I  halted  at  twelve  o'clock  to  refiresh  the  horses  and  examine 
the  men's  arms  and  ammunition ;  marched  again  at  half  after  one, 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  before  five  I  struck  the  Wabash,  at  one  and 
a  half  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  being  the  very  spot 
for  which  I  had  aimed  from  the  commencement  of  my  march.  I 
crossed  the  river,  and  following  the  path  a  N.  by  E  course ;  at  the 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  my  reconnoitering  party  announced 
Eel  river  in  front,  and  the  town  on  the  opposite  hawk.  I  dismoun- 
ted, ran  forward  and  examined  the  situation  of  the  town  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  without  exposing  myself;  but  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  from  the^Wabash  to  the  margin  of  Eel  river,  being  a 
continued  thicket  of  brambles,  black  jacks,  weeds  and  shrubs  of 
different  kinds,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  satisfactory  view 
without  endangering  a  discovery. 

"  I  immediately  determined  to  post  two  companies  near  the  bank 
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of  the  river  opposite  to  the  town,  and  above  the  ground  I  then 
occnpiedy  to  make  a  detour  with  Major  Caldwell,  and  the  second 
battalion,  until  I  fell  into  the  Miami  trace,  and  by  that  route  to 
cross  the  river  above  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  to  leave 
directions  with  Major  M'Dowell,  who  commanded  the  first  bat- 
talion, to  lie  perdue  until  I  commenced  the  attack ;  then  to  dash 
through  the  river  with  his  corps  advanced,  and  assault  the  houses 
in  front  and  upon  the  left.  In  the  moment  that  I  was  about  to  put 
this  arrangement  into  execution,  word  was  brought  me  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  alarm  and  were  flying.  I  instantly  ordered 
a  general  charge,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  the  men  forcing 
their  way  over  every  obstacle  plunged  through  the  river  with  vast 
intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resist- 
ance. 

^^  Six  warriors  and,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  charge,  two 
squaws  and  a  cbild  were  killed,  thirty-four  prisoners  were  taken  and 
an  unfortunate  captive  released — ^with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed 
and  one  wounded.  I  found  this  town  scattered  along  Eel  river 
for  full  three  miles,  on  an  uneven  scrubby  oak  barren,  intersected 
alternately  by  bogs  almost  impassable,  and  impervious  thickets  of 
plum,  hazel  and  black  jack.  Ifotwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
if  I  may  credit  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  very  few  who  were  in 
the  town  escaped ;  expecting  a  second  expedition,  their  goods  were 
generally  packed  up  or  buried. 

^*  Sixty  warriors  had  crossed  the  Wabash  to  watch  the  paths 
leading  from  the  Ohio ;  the  head  chief  with  all  the  prisoners,  and  a 
number  of  families,  were  out  digging  a  root  which  they  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  potatoe,  and  about  one  hour  before  my  arrival 
all  the  warriors,  except  eight,  had  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
up  the  river  to  a  French  store  to  purchase  ammunition.  This  am- 
.  munition  had  arrived  from  the  Miami  village  that  very  day,  and 
the  squaws  informed  me  was  storedT  about  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

^^  I  detached  Major  Caldwell  in  quest  of  it,  but  he  failed  to  make 
any  discovery,  although  he  scoured  the  country  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  up  the  river.  I  encamped  in  the  town  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  cut  up  the  corn  scarcely  in  the  milk,  burnt  the  cab- 
ins, and  mounted  my  young  warriors,  squaws  and  children  in  the 
best  manner  in  my  power,  and  leaving  two  infirm  squaws  and  a 
child  with  a  short  talk,  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose 
you,)  I  commenced  my  march  for  the  Kickapoo  town  In  the  prairie. 
I  felt  my  prisoners  a  vast  ineambraiice^  but  I  was  not  in  force  to 
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justify  a  detachment,  having  barely  five  hundred  uid  twenty-three 
rank  and  file,  and  being  then  in  the  bosom  of  the  Oniatenon 
country,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  removed  from  succor  and 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half  days  forced  march  from  the  Potto- 
wjittATniAR^  Shag^jj^  and  p^^f^wArAH. 

*^  Not  being  able  to  discover  any  path  in  the  direct  course  to  the 
JKickapoo  towns,  I  marched  by  the  road  leading  to  Tippecanoe,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  diverging  trace  which  might  fftvor  my 
design.  I  encamped  that  evening  about  six  miles  from  Eenapa- 
comaqua,  the  Indian  name  for  the  town  I  had  destroyed,  and 
marched  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  My  course  continued  west 
till  nine  o'clock  when  I  turned  to  the  north-west  on  a  small  hunt- 
ing path,  and  at  a  short  distonce  I  launched  into  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  west  with  the  intention  to  pursue  that  course  until 
I  could  strike  a  road  which  leads  from  the  ynttAw«^|Amieg  of  Lake 
Michigan  immediately  to  the  town  I  sought. 

"  With  this  view  I  pushed  forward,  through  bog  after  bog,  to  the 
saddle  skirts  in  mud  and  water,  and  after  persevering  for  eight 
hours  I  found  myself  environed  on  all  sides  with  morasses  which 
forbade  my  advancing  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  difiicult 
for  me  to  extricate  my  little  army.  The  way  by  which  we  had 
entered  was  so  much  beat  and  sofbened  by  the  horses  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  return  by  that  route,  and  my  guides  pronoun- 
ced the  morass  in  front  impassable.  A  chain  of  thin  groves 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Wabash  at  this  time  presented  to 
my  left;  it  was  necessary  I  should  gain  these  groves,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  dismounted,  went  forward,  and  leading  my  horse  through 
a  bog  to  the  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water,  with  great  difficulty  and 
fatigue  I  accomplished  my  object,  and  chan^ng  my  course  to  S. 
by  W.  I  regained  the  Tippecanoe  road  at  five  o'clock  and  encamped 
on  it  at  seven  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  which  broke 
down  several  of  my  horses. 

"I  am  the  more  minute  in  detailing  the  occurrences  of  this  day, 
because  they  produce  the  most  unfavorable  effect  I  was  in  motion 
at  four  next  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  my  advanced  guard 
made  some  discoveries  which  induced  me  to  believe  we  were  near 
an  Indian  town.  I  immediately  pushed  that  body  forward  on  a 
trot  and  followed  with  Major  Caldwell  and  the  second  battalion, 
leaving  Migor  M'Dowell  to  toke  charge  of  the  prisoners.  I  reached 
Tippecanoe  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  who  watched  my  motions  and  abandoned  the  place  that 
mondiig.    After  l2ie  destruction  of  the  town  in  June  last,  the 
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enemy  had  returned  and  caltivated  their  com  and  pnlse,  which  I 
found  in  high  perfection  and  in  much  greater  quantity  than  at 
L'AnguiUe. 

"  To  refresh  my  horses  and  give  time  to  cut  down  the  com,  I 
determined  to  halt  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  to  resume  my 
march  to  the  !^ickapoo  town,  in  the  prairie,  hy  the  road  which 
leads  from  ^^iftt^BQi^  to  that  place.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had 
discovered  some  murmurings  and  discontent  among  the  men,  which 
I  found  on  inquiry  to  proceed  from  their  reluctance  to  advance  fur- 
ther into  the  enemy's  country ;  this  induced  me  to  call  for  a  state 
of  the  horses  and  provisions,  when,  to  my  great  mortification,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  horses  were  returned  lame  and  tired,  with 
barely  five  days  provisions  for  the  men. 

*^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  my 
designs  upon  the  Kickapoos  of  the  prairie ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
anguish  not  to  be  comprehended  but  by  those  who  have  experienced 
similar  disappointments,  I  marched  forward  to  a  town  of  the  same 
nation,  situate  about  three  leagues  west  of  Ouiatenon.  As  I 
advanced  to  that  town,  Ute  enemy  made  some  show  of  fighting  me, 
but  vanished  at  my  approach.  I  destroyed  this  town,  consisting  of 
thirty  houses,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  in  the  hills,  and 
the  same  day  I  moved  on  to  Quiatengn,  where  I  forded  the  Wabash, 
and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  villages  on  the  margin  of  the 
prairie,  where  I  encamped  at  seven  o'clock. 

'^  At  this  town  and  the  villages  destroyed  by  Gen.  Scott,  in  June, 
D{g  found  the  com  had  been  replanted,  and  was  now  in  high  culti* 
vation,  several  fields  being  well  ploughed,  all  which  we  destroyed. 
On  the  12th,  I  resumed  my  march,  and  falling  into  Gen.  Scott's 
return  trace,  I  arrived  without  any  material  incident  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  2tst  inst,  after  a  march  by  accurate  computa> 
tion  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  from  Fort  Washington. 

^'  The  volunteers  of  Kentucky  have,  on  this  occasion,  acquitted 
themselves  with  their  usual  good  conduct,  but  as  no  opportunity 
offered  for  individual  distinction,  it  w6uld  be  unjust  to  give  one 
&e  plaudits  to  which  all  have  an  equal  title.  I  cannot,  however,, 
in  propriety,  forbear  to  express  my  warm  approbation  of  the  good 
eonduct  of  my  Majors  M'Bowell  and  Caldwell,  and  of  OoL  Bussell, 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  volunteer,  without  commission,  led  my 
advance ;  and  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  Migor  Adair  and 
Capt.  Parker,  who  acted  immediately  about  my  person,  for  the 
services  they  rendered  me,  by  the  most  prompt,  active  and  ener- 
getic exertions. 
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^  The  services  which  I  have  been  able  to  render,  fall  for  short  of 
my  wishes,  my  intention  and  expectation;  but,  sir,  when  yon 
reflect  on  the  causes  which  checked  my  career,  and  blasted  my 
designs,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  believe  everything  has  been  done 
which  could  be  done  in  my  circumstances ;  I  have  destroyed  the 
chief  town  of  the  Quiatenon  nation,  and  made  prisoners  the  sons 
and  sisters  of  the  King ;  I  have  burnt  a  respectable  ,£]£^^goo 
village,  and  cut  down  at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
com,  chiefly  in  the  milk.  The  Ouiatenons,  left  without  houses, 
home  or  provision,  must  cease  to  war,  and  will  find  active  employ 
to  subsist  their  squaws  and  children  during  the  impending 
winter." 

Afiide  from  the  official  reports  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  their  expedition,  as  well  as  of  the  country 
they  invaded,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  furnished  in  the  letter  of  an 
officer  in  Wilkinson's  campaign.* 

^^  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, marched  from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
about  the  beginning  of  June ;  the  course  he  steered  was  about 
north  20^  west,  and  in  about  fifteen  days  he  struck  and  surprised 
the  lower  Weau^^giJiSfkD  fOujatenon)  towns,  on  the  Wabash  river, 
and  the  prairie  adjoining;  but  unfortunately,  the  river  at  that  time 
was  not  fordable,  or  the  Kickanoo  town,  on  the  north-west  side, 
with  the  Indians  who  escaped  in  their  canoes  from  the  Wean 
town  on  the  south,  must  have  fallen  completely  into  our  hands"; 
however,  about  twenty  warriors  were  killed  in  the  Weau  (£|B^) 
villages,  and  in  the  river  crossing  the  Wabash,  and  forty-seven  of 
their  squaws  and  children  taken  prisoners. 

<^  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
when  it  was  determined  that  Wilkinson  should  cross  the  Wabash 
under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men, 
and  endeavor  to  surprise  the  town  of  Kathtippacamunck,  which 
was  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  that  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Kip- 
pacanoe  creek,  (Tippecanoe,)  and  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
Lower  Weau  towns.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with  so  much 
caution  and  celerity,  that  Wilkinson  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the 
prairie,  within  a  mile,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town,  about  an  hour 
before  the  break  of  day ;  whilst  a  detachment  was  taking  a  circuit 
through  the  prairie,  to  co-operate  with  the  main  body  on  a  given 
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signal ;  day  appeared,  and  the  volanteers  msbed  into  the  town  with 
an  impetuosity  not  to  be  resisted.  The  detachment  in  advance 
reached  the  Rippacanoe  creek*  the  very  moment  the  last  of  the 
Indians  were  crossing,  when  a  very  brisk  fire  took  place  between 
the  detachment  and  the  Jndians  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  their  warriors  were  killed,  and  two  of  our  men  wounded. 

"  This  town,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  eighty  of  which  were  shingle  roofed,  was  immediately 
burnt  and  leveled  with  the  ground ;  the  best  houses  belonged  to 
French  traders,  whose  gardens  and  improvements  round  the  town 
were  truly  delightful,  and,  everything  considered,  not  a  little  won- 
derful; there  was  a  tavern,  with  cellars,  bar,  public,  and  private 
rooms ;  and  the.  whole  marked  a  considerable  share  of  order,  and 
no  small  degree  of  civilization. 

'^  Wilkinson  returned  with  his  detachment,  after  destroying  the 
town,  and  joined  the  main  army  about  seven  in  the  evening;  and 
the  day  following  our  little  army  were  put  in  motion,  with  their 
prisoners ;  and  steering  about  south,  in  twelve  days  reiached  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  loss  only  of  two  men,  who  unfortu- 
nately were  drowned  in  crossing  Main  White  river. 

^'  The  success  of  this  expedftion  encouraged  government  to  set 
another  on  foot,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wilkinson ;  which 
was  destined  to  operate  against  the  same  tribes  of  Indians ;  whose 
main  town,  near  the  mouth  of  Ell  river,  on  the  Wabash,  had  not 
been  attacked  in  the  iirst  excursion;  and  accordingly,  on  the  Istof 
August  following,  the  colonel,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  mounted 
volunteers,  marched  from  Foi*t  Washington,  north  sixteen  degrees 
west,  steering,  as  it  were,  for  the  Manmic  villages,  on  the  Picaway 
fork  of  the  Manmic,  (or  Miami  of  the  lake,)  and  St  Mary's  rivef. 
This  movement  was  intended  as  a  feint,  and  the  Indians,  who 
afterward  fell  upon  our  trail,  were  completely  deceived ;  nor  did 
we  change  our  course  until  by  the  capture  of  a  p^^lftwarA  Indian, 
we  ascertained  that  we  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  principal  of 
the  Manmic  villages,  and  having  marched  down  our  northing,  at 
the  very  time  we  received  the  information,  shifted  our  course  to 
due  west,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  Fort  Washington,  we  struck  the  Wabash  within  two  miles  and 
a  half  of  Longnille,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Kenapacomaqua.  It 
was  about  4,  P.  M.  when  we  reached  that  river,  and  crossing  it  im- 
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mediately,  we  marched  in  four  columns  across  the  neck  of  land, 
formed  by  the  juuction  of  the  Wabash  and  Ell  (Eel)  rivers,  passing 
several  Indian  war  posts  that  had  been  fresh  painted,  we  arrived 
completely  concealed  on  the  south  bank  of  Ell  river,  and  directly 
opposite  the  town  of  Eenapacomaqua. 

"  The  surprise  of  this  town  was  so  veiy  complete,  that  before  we 
received  orders  to  cross  the  river  and  rush  upon  the  town,  we  ob« 
served  several  children  playing  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  could 
distinguish  the  hilarity  and  merriment  that  seemed  to  crown  the 
festivity  of  the  villagers,  for  it  was  in  the  season  of  the  green  com 
dance. 

^'  The  want  of  daylight,  and  a  morass,  that  nearly  encircled  the 
town,  prevented  us  from  suddenly  attacking,  which  enabled  several 
of  the  Indians  to  escape,  and  in  some  measure  obscured  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  enterprise,  by  limiting  the  number  of  warriors  killed 
to  eleven,  and  capturing  forty  squaws  and  their  children,  after 
burning  all  the  houses,  and  destroying  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
corn,  which  was  then  in  the  milk,  and  in  that  stage  when  the  In- 
dians prepare  it  for  Zoffomanony.  This  success  was  achieved  with 
the  loss  of  two  men,  M'ho  were  killed. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  mounted  our  prisoners, 
and  took  a  west  and  by  north  cou  rse  toward  thejji^tl^  Kickapoo  town, 
which  the  colonel  hoped  to  surprise  on  his  way  to  the  Great  Kick- 
apoo town,  in  the  prairie,  on  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river;  but 
the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  this  march,  through  these  almost 
boundless  prairies,  were  such,  that  upon  our  arrival  at  the  Little 
Kickapoo  town,  we  found  one  half  the  horses  in  the  army  non- 
effective, and  unlikely  to  reach  the  Ohio  by  the  nearest  course  we 
io\x\A  take,  which  consideration  induced  the  colonel  to  relinquish 
the  enterprise  against  the  Qreat  Kiflk^pno  town ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  destroying  about  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  at  Kathtippaca- 
nunck,  Ki^ka^o,  and  the  lower  Weaucteneau  towns,  we  gained 
General  Scott's  return  tract,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles,  arrived  with 
our  prisoners  at  Louisville." 

The  expeditions  of  Harmar,  Scott  and  Wilkinson  were  directed 
against  the  Miamies  and  Shawanese,  and  served  only  to  exasperate 
them.  The  burning  of  their  towns,  the  destruction  of  their  com, 
and  the  captivity  of  their  women  and  children,  only  aroused  them 
to  nxpre  desperate  efforts  to  defend  their  country,  and  to  harass 
their  invaders.  To  carry  on  the.  war  more  vigorously.  Little  Turtle, 
the  chief  of  the  Miamies,  Blue  Jacket,  the  chief  of  the  Shawanese. 
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and  Bnckongahelas,  the  chief  of  the  ^^IftwaP^i  were  engaged  in 
forming  a  confederacy  of  all  the  trihes  of  the  north-west,  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  whites  beyond  the  Ohio. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  going  forward  for  the  main  expe- 
dition of  St.  Clair,  which,  it  was  intended,  was  to  secare  the  control 
over  the  saVages,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  Ohio  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  especially  by  securing  the  commanding  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Maumee. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  admirable  position  of  the  l^^^i  vil- 
lage, at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  had  struck 
Washington's  sagacious  mind,  and  when  Harmar's  expedition  wag 
undertaken,  one  purpose  of  it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  at  the  Aliami  town,  had  it  been  com- 
patible with  the  public  finances.'*'  But  Harmar's  defeat  having 
proved  the  necessity  of  some  strong  check  upon  the  northern 
savages,  it  became  the  main  purpose  of  the  campaign  of  1791  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  point  designated,  which  was  to  be  connected  by 
other  intermediate  stations  with  Fort  Washington  and  the  Ohio. 
Of  this  there  is  proof  in  the  language  of  the  government,  after  St. 
Clair's  defeat:  ^Hhe  great  object  of  the  late  campaign,"  says  Gen. 
Enox,  in  his  official  report,  ^ated  December  26,  1791,  "  was  to 
establish  a  strong  military  post  at  the  Miami  village,"  (Maumee, 
at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary).  This  object, 
too,  was  to  be  attained,  if  possible,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  contest 
which  might  be  otherwise  avoided,  as  the  following  instructions, 
issued  to  St.  Clair  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  indicate : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  you  a  Major-General 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  of  consequence  invested 
you  with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  upon 
the  frontiers  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  be  possessed  of  the  views  of  the  government  respecting  the 
objects  of  your  command. 

'^  I  am,  therefore,  authorized  and  commanded  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  deliver  you  the  following  instructions,  in 
order  to  serve  as  the  general  principles  of  your  conduct. 

*^  But,  it  is  only  general  principles  which  can  be  pointed  out  In 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  your  station,  circumstances  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen  may  arise,  to  render  material  deviations 
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necessary.     Sucb  circamBtances  will  reqaire  the  exercise  of  jonr 
talents. 

'^The  govcminent  possesses  die  security  of  your  character  and 
mature  experience,  that  your  judgment  will  be  proper  on  all  occa- 
sions. You  are  well  informed  of  the  unfavorable  impressions 
wliich  the  issue  c«f  the  last  expedition  has  made  on  the  pnblie  mind, 
and  you  are  also  aware. of  the  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

*^  An  Indian  war,  nnder  any  circnmstances,  is  n^garded  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  event  which 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  It  is  considered  that  the  sacri- 
idee  of  blood  and  treasure  in  such  a  war  exceeds  any  advantages 
which  can  possibly  be  reaped  by  it.. 

"  The  great  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Qeneral  Government,  is  to 
establish  a  just  and  liberal  peace  with  all  the  ^dian  tribes  within 
the  limits  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States. 
Yonr  intimations  to  the  hostile  Indians,  immediately  after  the  late 
expedition,  through  the  WyanjLots  and  Delawares ;  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Senecgs  who  were  lately  in  this  city,  that  part  of 
the  fljn  l^fttiqnfl  should  repair  to  the  said  hostile  Indians,  to  influ- 
ence them  to  pacific  measures ;  together  with  the  recent  mission 
of  Colonel  Proctor  to  them  for  the  same  puipose,  will  strongly 
evince  the  desire  of  the  General  Government  to  prevent  the 
eftusion  of  blood,  and  to  quiet  all  disturbances.  And  when  yon 
shall  arrive  upon  the  frontiers,  if  any  other  or  further  measures  to 
elfoct  the  same  object  should  present^  you  will  eagerly  embrace 
them,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
public.  But,  if  all  the  lenient  measures  taken,  or  which  may  be 
taken,  should  fail  to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  use  such 
coercive  means  as  you  shall  possess,  for  that  purpose. 

"  You  are  informed  that,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  2d 
inst.,  another  regiment  is  to  be  raised,  and  added  to  the  military 
establishment,  and  provision  made  for  raising  two  thousand  levies, 
for  the  term  of  six  months,  for  the  service  of  the  frontiers.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  mass  of  the  regulars  and  levies  may  be 
recruited  and  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  by  the  10th  of  July. 
In  this  case,  yon  will  have  assembled  a  force  of  three  thousand 
effectives  at  least,  besides  leaving  small  garrisons  on  the  Ohio,  in 
order  to  perform  your  main  expedition,  hereinafter  mentioned. 

'^But,  in  the  meantime,  if  the  Indians  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
messengers  of  peace  sent  to  them,  as  it  is  most  probable  they  will, 
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unless  prevented,  spread  tbemselv^s  along  the  line  of  frontiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  all  the  depredations  in  their  power. 
In  order  to  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event,  Brigadier-General  Charles 
Scott,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  authorized  by  me,  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  an  expedition  against  the 
Wea,  or  Ouiatenon  towns,  with  mounted  volunteers,  or  militia 
firom  Kentucky,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  oficers  included. 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  instructions  to  Brigadier  General 
Scott,  that  it  is  confided  to  your  discretion,  whether  there  should 
be  more  than  one  of  the  said  expeditions  of  mounted  volunteers  or 
militia.  Your  nearer  view  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  by  a 
second'  desultory  expedition,  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better 
judgment  than  can  at  present  be  formed,  at  this  distance.  The 
propriety  of  a  second  operation  would,  in  some  degree,  depend  on 
the  alacrity  and  good  composition  of  the  troops  of  which  the  first 
may  have  been  formed ;  of  its  success ;  of  the  probable  effects  a 
second  similar  blow  would  havo  upon  the  Indians,  with  respect  to 
its  influencing  them  to  peace ;  or,  if  they  should  be  still  hostilely 
disposed,  of  preventing  them  from  desolating  the  frontiers  by  their 
parties.  •    . 

"You  will  observe,  in  the  instructions  to  Brigadier-General 
Scott,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
manders who  may  succeed  him,  that  all  captives  are  to  be  treated 
with  great  humanity.  It  will  be  sound  policy  to  attract  the  Indians 
by  kindness,  after  demonstrating  to  them  our  power  to  punish 
them,  on  all  occasions.  While  you  are  making  such  use  of  desul- 
tory operations  as  in  your  judgment  the  occasion  may  require,  you 
will  proceed  vigorously,  in  every  operation  in  your  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  main  expedition ;  and  having  assembled  your  force, 
and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  if  no  decisive  indications  of  peace 
should  have  been  produced,  either  by  the  messenger,  or  by  the 
desultory  operations,  you  will  commence  your  march  for  the  Miami 
village,  in  order  to  establish  a  strong  and  permanent  military  post 
at  that  place. 

"In  your  advance,  you  will  establish  such  posts  of  communica- 
tion with  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Ohio,  as  you  may  judge  proper. 
The  post  at  the  Miaipi  village  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  awing 
and  curbing  thejndians  in  that  quarter,  and  as  the  only  preventive 
•  of  future  hostilities.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rendered  secure 
against  all  attempts  and  insults  of  the  Indians.  The  garrison 
which  should  be  stationed  there  ought  not  only  to  be  sufficient 
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for  the  defense  of  the  place,  but  always  to  afford  a  detachment  of 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  either  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash,  or 
other  hostile  Indians,  or  to  secure  any  convoy  of  provisions. 

'*  The  establishment  of  such  a  post  is  considered  as  an  important 
object  of  the  campaign,  and  is  to  take  place  in  all  events.  In  case 
of  a  previous  treaty,  the  Indians  are  to  be  conciliated  upon  this 
point  if  possible;  and  it  is  presumed,  good  arguments  may  be 
offered,  to  induce  their  acquiescence.  The  situation,  nature,  and 
construction  of  the  works  you  may  direct,  will  depend  upon  your 
own  judgment.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  artillery,  will  be  fully 
capable  of  the  execution.  He  will  be  furnished  with  three  five 
and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  three  six-pounders,  and  three  three- 
pounders,  all  brass,  with  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  shot  and  shells, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  appropriation  of  these 
pieces  will  depend  upon  your  orders. 

"  Having  commenced  your  march,  upon  the  main  expedition, 
and  the  Jndians  continuing  hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible 
exertion  to  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  your  superiority ;  and 
after  having  arrived  at  the  Miami  village,  and  put  your  works  ina 
defensible  state,  you  will  seek  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  your 
remaining  force,  and  endeavor,  b^  all  possible  means,  to  strike 
them  with  great  severity. 

"It  will  be  left  to  your  discretion  whether  to  employ,  if  attain- 
able, any  Indians  of  the  Six  IJations.  and  the  Chickasaws  or  other 
southern  nations.  Most  probably  the  employment  of  about  fifty  of 
each,  under  the  direction  of  some  discreet  and  able  chief,  would  be 
advantageous,  but  these  ought  not  to  be  assembled  before  the  line 
of  march  is  taken  up,  because  they  are  soon  tired  and  will  not  be 
detained.  The  force  contemplated  for  the  garrison  of  the  l^jLlftmi 
village,  and  the  communications,  has  been  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  This  is 
mentioned  as  a  general  idea,  to  which  you  will  adhere,  or  from 
which  you  will  deviate,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  garri- 
son stationed  at  the  Miami^illage,  and  its  communications,  must 
have  in  store  at  least  six  months  good  salted  meat,  and  flour  in 
proportion. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible,  if  the  Indians  continue  hostile,  that  you  will 
be  suffered  quietly  to  establish  a  post  at  the  Miami  village ;  conflicts, 
therefore,  may  be  expected ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  disci- 
plined valor  will  triumph  over  the  undisciplined  Jndians.  In  this' 
event  it  is  probable  that  the  Jndjans  will  sue  for  peace;  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  will  require 
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that  the  terms  should  be  liberal.  In  order  to  avoid  fature  wars, 
it  might  be  proper  to  make  the  Wabash,  and  thence  over  to  the 
Miami)  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth  at  Lake  Erie,  the  boun- 
dary,  excepting  so  far  as  the  same  shall  relate  to  the  Wyandots  and 
Pe^wpftfl^  on  the  supposition  of  their  continuing  faithful  to  the 
treaties.  But,  if  they  should  join  in  the  war  againat  the  United 
States,  and  your  army  be  victorious,  the  said  tribes  ought  to  be 
removed  without  the  boundary  mentioned.  You  will  also  judge 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  extend  the  boundary,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  au  Pause  of  the  Wabash,  in  a  due  west  line  to 
the  Mississippi.  Few  X^dians,  beside  the  Kickapoos,  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  line ;  this  ought  to  be  tenderly  managed. 

^'  The  modification  of  the  boundary  must  be  confided  to  your 
discretion,  with  this  single  observation,  that  the  policy  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  dictate  their  being  at  peace  with  the  Indians. 
This  is  of  more  value  than  millions  of  uncultivated  acres,  the  right 
to  which  maj'  be  conceded  by  some,  and  disputed  by  others.  The 
establishment  of  a  post  at  the  Miami  village  will  properly  be 
regarded  by  the  British  oflScers  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  circumstance 
of  jealousy;  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  you  should,  at  a 
proper  time,  make  such  intim^ions  as  may  remove  all  such  dispo- 
sitions. This  intimation  had  better  follow  than  precede  the 
possession  of  the  post,  unless  circumstances  dictate  otherwise. 

^^  As  it  is  not  the  inclination  or  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  every  measure  tending  ti*) 
any  discussion  or  altercation  must  be  prevented.  The  delicate 
situation  of  affiurs  may,  therefore,  render  it  improper  at  present  to 
make  any  naval  arrangement  upon  Lake  Erie.  After  yon  shall 
have  effected  all  the  injury  to  the  hostile  Indians  of  which  your 
force  may  be  capable,  and  after  having  established  the  posts  and 
garrisons  at  the  Miami  village  and  its  communications,  and  placing 
the  same  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  worthy  of  such  high  trust, 
you  will  return  to  Fort  Washington  on  the  Ohio. 

'^It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  certain  jealousies  have  existed 
among  the  people  of  the  frontiers,  relative  to  a  supposed  interference 
between  their  interest,  and  those  of  the  marine  States :  that  these 
jealousies  are  ill-founded,  with  respect  to  the  present  Government, 
is  obvious.  The  United  States  embrace,  with  equal  care,  all  parts 
of  the  Union ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  are  making  expensive 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  partly  in  the 
modes,  too,  which  appear  to  be  highly  favored  by  the  Kentucky 
people. 
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«<  The  high  stations  yon  fill,  of  commander  of  the  troops,  and 
governor  of  the  western  territory,  will  affi>rd  yon  freqnent  opportn- 
nities  to  impress  the  frontier  citizens  of  the  entire  good  disposition 
of  the  general  government  toward  them  in  all  reasonahle  things, 
and  you  will  render  acceptable  service,  by  cordially  embracing  all 
such  opportunities."* 

Under  these  instructions,  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  oiganize  his 
army.  At  the  close  of  April,  he  was  in  Pittsburgh,  toward  which 
point  troops  from  all  quarters,  horses,  stores  and  ammunition,  were 
going  forward.  The  forces,  it  was  thought,  would  be  assembled 
by  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  By  the  middle  of  July,  how* 
ever,  it  was  clear  that  the  early  part  of  September  would  be  as  soon 
as  the  expedition  could  get  under  way ;  but  the  commander  was 
urged  to  press  everything,  and  act  with  the  utmost  promptness  and 
decision.    But  this  was  more  easily  urged  than  accomplished. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  St.  Clair  had  reached  Fort  Washington,  and 
at  that  time,  the  United  States'  troops  in  the  west  amounted  to  but 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  priyat^a 
fit  for  duty ;  of  these,  seventy-five  were  at  Fort  Washington,  forty- 
five  at  Fort  Sarmar,  sixty-one  at  Fort  Steuben,  and  eighty-three  at 
Fort  £nox.  On  the  15th  of  July,  this  number  was  more  than 
doubled,  however,  as  the  first  regiment,  containing  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men,  on  that  day  reached  Fort  Washington. 

General  Butler,  who  had  been  appointed  second  in  command, 
was  employed  through  part  of  April  and  May  in  obtaining  recruits ; 
but  when  obtained,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them,  nor  to  pro- 
vide stores  for  them.  In  the  quarter-master's  department,  mean* 
time,  everything  went  on  slowly  and  badly ;  tents,  pack-saddles, 
kettles,  knapsacks  and  cartridge  boxes,  were  all  ^Meficient  in  quan* 
tity  and  quality."  Worse  than  this,  the  powder  was  poor  or  injured, 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  out  of  repair,  and  not  even  proper 
tools  to  mend  them.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  stand  of 
arms  at  Fort  Washington,  (designed  by  St.  Clair  for  the  militia) 
scarcely  any  were  in  order;  and  with  two  traveling  forges  furnished 
by  the  quarter-master,  there  were  no  anvil8.t  And  as  the  troops 
gathered  slowly  at  Fort  Washington,  after  wearisome  detentions 
at  Pittsburgh  and  upon  the  river,  a  new  source  of  troubles  arose, 
in  the  habits  of  intemperance  acquired  and  indulged  in  by  the  idlers. 
To  withdraw  them  from  temptation,  St.  Clair  was  forced  to  remove 
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his  m^n,  now  Dumbering  two  thousand,  to  Ludlow's  station,  about 
six  miles  from  the  fort;  by  which,  however,  he  more  than  doubled 
his  cost  of  providing  for  the  troops.  Here  the  army  continued 
until  September  17th,  when,  being  two  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  including  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
and  exclusive  of  militia,  it  moved  forward  to  a  point  upon  the 
Great  Miami,  where  Fort  Hamilton  was  built,  the  first  in  the  pro- 
posed chain  of  fortresses. 

"  The  circuit  of  that  fort,"  says  St.  Clair,  "  is  about  one  thousand 
feet,  through  the  whole  extent  of  which  a  trench  about  three  feet 
deep  was  dug,  to  set  the  pickets  in,  of  which  it  required  about  two 
thousand  to  inclose  it;  and  it  is  not  trees  taken  promiscuously  that 
will  answer  for  pickets,  they  must  be  tall  and  straight,  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  for  those  of  a  larger  size  are  too 
unmanageable ;  of  course,  few  trees  that  are  proper  are  to  be  found 
without  going  over  a  considerable  space  of  woodland.  When 
found,  they  are  felled,  cleared  of  their  branches  and  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  twenty  feet.  They  were  then  carried  to  the 
ground  and  butted,  that  they  might  be  placed  firm  and  upright  in 
the  trench,  with  the  axe  or  cross -cut  saw.  Some  hewing  upon 
them  was  also  necessary,  for  there  are  few  trees  so  straight  that  the 
sides  of  them  will  come  in  contact  when  set  upright.  A  thin 
piece  of  timber,  called  a  ribbon,  is  run  around  the  whole  near  the 
top  of  the  pickets,  to  which  every  one  of  them  is  pinned  with  a 
strong  pin,  without  which  they  would  decline  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar with  every  blast  of  wind,  some  hanging  outward  and  some  in- 
ward, which  would  render  them  in  a  great  measure  useless.  The 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench  is  then  returned,  and  strongly 
rammed,  to  keep  the  pickets  firmly  in  their  places,  and  a  shallower 
trench  is  dug  outside,  about  three  feet  distant,  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  prevent  their  being  removed  by  the  rains ;  about  two 
thousand  pickets  are  set  up  on  the  inside,  one  between  every  two 
of  the  others;  the  work  is  then  inclosed.  But  previously,  the 
ground  for  the  site  of  the  fort  had  to  be  cleared,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  around  it,  which  was  very  thickly  wooded,  and  was 
a  work  of  time  and  labor. 

''The  ground  where  this  fort  stands  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Miami  river,  on  the  first  bank;  but  there  is  a  second  bank, 
considerably  elevated,  within  point  blank  shot,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  the  pickets,  particularly  along  the  land  side,  of 
a  height  sufficient  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  seeing  into  the  area, 
and  taking  the  side  of  the  river  in  reverse,  and  a  high  platform 
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was  raised  in  one  of  the  bastions  on  the  land  side,  to  scour  the 
second  bank  with  artillery.  Another,  made  with  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  plank  as  that  was,  was  raised  in  one  of  the 
bastions  toward  the  river,  in  order  to  command  the  ford,  and  the 
river  for  some  distance  up  and  down.  Plank  was  sawed  for  the 
platforms,  and  the  gate,  and  barracks  for  one  hundred  men;  a 
guard-room,  two  storehouses  for  provisic^ns,  and  barracks  for  the 
officers,  were  constructed  within  it;  and  all  this  was  done  in  about 
fourteen  days,  almost  entirely  by  the  labor  of  men ;  though  some 
use  was  made  of  oxen  in  drawing  the  timber,  the  woods  were  so 
thick  and  encumbered  with  underwood  it  was  found  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  method  to  carry  it."* 

After  the  completion  of  Fort  Hamilton,  the  troops  moved  on 
forty-four  miles  further,  and  on  the  12ih  of  October  commenced 
Fort  Jeflferson,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Greenville, 
Darke  county.  On  the  24th  the  toilsome  march  through  the  wil- 
derness began  again.  At  this  time  the  commauder^in-chief,  whose 
duties  through  the  summer  had  been  very  severe,  was  suffering 
from  an  indisposition  which  by  turns  affected  his  stomach,  lungs, 
and  limbs;  provisions  were  scarce,  the  roads  wet  and  heavy,  the 
troops  going  with  "  much  difficulty,"  seven  miles  a  day;  the  militia 
deserting  sixty  at  a  time.f  Thus  toiling  along,  the  army,  rapidly 
lessening  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  troops  sent  to  arrest  deserters, 
on  the  3d  of  Ifovember  reached  a  stream  twelve  yards  wide,  which 
St.  Clair  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Maty  of  the  Maumee,  but  which 
was  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  just  south  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  stream  for  which  the  commander  mistook  it.  Upon 
the  banks  of  this  creek  the  army,  now  about  fourteen  hundred 
strong,  encamped  in  two  lines. 

"  The  right  wing,"  says  St  Clair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  after  the  battle,  **  composed  of  Butler's,  Clark's,  and  Patter- 
son's battalions,  commanded  by  Major-General  Butler,  formed  the 
first  line;  and  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Bedinger's  and  Gaither'a 
battalions,  and  the  second  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barke,  formed  the  second  line,  with  an  interval  between 
them  of  about  seventy  yards,  which  was  all  the  ground  would 
allow.  The  right  flank  was  pretty  well  secured  by  the  creek; 
a  steep  bank,  and  Faulkner's  corps,  some  of  the  cavalry,  and  their 
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picquetSy  covered  the  left  flank.  The  militia  were  thrown  over  the 
creek,  and  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  encamped  in 
the  same  order.  There  were  a  few  Indians  who  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
on  the  advance  of  the  militia. 

"At  this  place,  which  I  judged  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  l^iami  village,  I  determined  to  throw  up  a  slight  work,  the 
plan  of  which  was  concerted  that  evening  with  Miyor  Ferguson, 
wherein  to  have  deposited  the  men's  knapsacks,  and  every  tMng 
else  that  was  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  have  moved  on  to 
attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  was  come  up.  But 
they  did  not  permit  me  to  execute  either;  for,  on  the  4th,  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  when  the  men  had  just  been  dis- 
missed from  parade,  (for  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  have  them 
all  under  arms  a  considerable  time  before  day-light,)  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  militia.  Those  gave  way  in  a  very  little  time,  and 
rushed  into  camp  through  Major  Butler's  battalion,  (which,  together 
with  a  part  of  Clark's,  they  threw  into  considerable  disorder,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  both  those  officers,  was 
never  altogether  remedied,)  the  Indians  following  close  at  their 
heels.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  front  line  checked  them.;  but 
almost  instantly  a  very  heavy  attack  began  upon  that  line ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  likewise. 

"  The  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  each, 
where  the  artillery  was  placed,  and  from  which  the  men  were 
repeatedly  driven  with  great  slaughter.  Finding  no  great  effect 
from  our  fire,  and  confusion  beginning  to  spread  from  the  great 
number  of  men  who  were  falling  in  all  quarters,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  try  what  could  be  done  by  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Darke  was  accordingly  ordered  to  make  a  charge  with  a  part  of  the 
second  line,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  waa 
executed  with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  instantly  gave  way,  and 
were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  but  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this  advantage,  they  soon 
returned,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  give  back  in  their  turn. 
At  this  moment  they  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flank,  hav- 
ing pushed  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another 
charge  was  made  here  by  the  second  re^ment,  Butler's  and  Clark's 
battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
always  with  success ;  but  in  all  of  them  many  men  were  lost,  and 
particularly  the  officers,  which,  with  so  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  alto- 
gether irremediable.    In  that  I  just  spoke  of,  made  by  the  second 
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regiment  and  Butler's  battalion,  Major  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except  three, 
one  of  which,  Mr.  Greaton,  was  shot  through  the  body. 

^^Our  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers  killed 
except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  army  fallen,  being  cut  off  from  the  road,  it  became 
necessary  to  attempt  the  regaining  it,  and  to  make  a  retreat,  i;f  pos- 
sible. To  this  purpose,  the  remains  of  the  army  were  formed  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  admit,  toward  the  right  of  the  encamp- 
ment, from  which,  by  the  way  of  the  second  line,  another  charge 
was  made  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  with  the  design  to  turn  their  right 
flank,  but  in  fact  to  gain  the  road.  This  was  effected,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  open  the  militia  took  along  it,  followed  by  the  troops, 
Major  Clark,  with  his  battaliofi,  covering  the  rear. 

^'  The  retreat,  in  those  circumstances,  was,  as  you  may  be  sure,  a 
very  precipitate  one ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse 
was  left  alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable. 

^^But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
after  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I 
found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able 
to  remedy  it;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being 
mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could 
not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt 
the  front  or  to  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were 
unattended  to.  The  rout  continued  quite  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty- 
nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a  little  after  sun-setting. 

^^  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  and  the 
retreat  was  attempted  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded;  but 
Major-G-eneral  Butler,  Lieutenant^Colonel  Oldham,  of  the  militia, 
Major  Ferguson,  Major  Hart,  and  Major  Clark  are  among  the 
former;  Colonel  Sargent,  my  A(^utant-General,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Darke,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Butler,  and  the  Viscount 
Malartie,  who  served  me  as  Aid-de-camp,  are  among  the  latter,  and 
A  great  number  of  captains  and  subalterns  in  both. 

^'  I  have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale — a  tale  that  will 
be  felt  sensibly  by  every  one  that  has  sympathy  for  private  distress 
x>r  for  public  misfortune.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  chai^ 
of  the  troops,  but  their  want  of  discipline,  which,  from  the  short 
time  they  had  been  in  service,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have 
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acquired,  and  which  rendered  it  very  dijHcult,  when  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  to  redace  them  again  to  order,  and  is  one 
reason  why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavy  on  the  officers,  who  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  effect  it. 

"Neither  were  my  own  exertions  wanting:  but,  worn  down  with 
illness,  and  suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  unable  either  to 
mount  or  dismount  a  horse  without  assistance,  they  were  not  so 
great  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been. 

"We  were  overpowered  by  numbers;  but  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  observe  that,  though  composed  of  so  many  different 
species  of  troops,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  through  the  whole 
army  during  the  campaign. 

"  At  Fort  Jefferson  I  found  the  first  regiment,  which  had  returned 
from  the  service  they  had  been  sent  upon,  without  either  overtaking 
the  deserters,  or  meeting  the  convoy  of  provisions.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, sir,  whether  I  ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  this  regiment 
from  the  field  of  action  as  fortunate  or  otherwise.  I  incline  to 
think  it  was  fortunate,  for  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  had  it  been 
in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  been  turned;  and,  if  it 
had  not,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  more  complete, 
and  the  country  would  have  been  destitute  of  every  means  of 
defense. 

"Taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of  our  broken  troops  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  that  there  was  no  provisions  in  the  fort,  I  called  upon 
the  field  officers,  viz :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  Major  Hamtramck| 
Major  Ziegler  and  Major  Gaither,  together  with  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, Winthrop  Sargent,  for  their  advice  what  would  be  proper  fur- 
ther to  be  done ;  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
addition  of  the  first  regTment,  unbroken  as  it  was,  did  not  put  the 
army  on  so  i*espectable  a  footing  as  it  was  in  the  maming,  because 
a  great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed ;  that  it  had  been  found  unequal 
to  the  enemy,  and  should  they  come  on,  which  was  possible,  would 
be  found  so  again ;  that  the  troops  could  not  be  thrown  into  the 
fort,  both  because  it  was  too  small,  and  that  there  were  no  provi- 
sions in  it ;  that  provisions  were  known  to  be  on  the  road,  at  the 
distance  of  one,  or  at  most  two  marches ;  that,  therefore,  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  move,  without  loss  of  time,  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions, when  the  men  might  have  the  sooner  an  opportunity  of  some 
refreshment,  and  that  a  proper  detachment  might  be  sent  back 
with  it,  to  have  it  safely  deposited  in  the  fort.  This  advice  was 
accepted,  and  the  army  was  put  in  motion  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
marched  all  night,  and  the  succeeding  day  met  with  a  quantity  of 
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flour.  Part  of  it  was  distributed  immediately,  part  taken  back  to 
snpply  the  army  oa  the  march  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the  remainder, 
about  fifty  horse  loads,  sent  forward  to  Fort  Jefferson.  The  next 
day  a  drove  of  cattle  was  met  with,  for  the  same  place,  and  I  have 
information  that  both  got  in.  The  wounded,  who  had  been  left  at 
that  place,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Fort  Washington  by  the 
return  horses. 

'<  I  have  said,  sir,  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  that  we  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  other  evi- 
dence but  the  weight  of  the  fire,  which  was  always  a  most  deadly 
one,  and  generally  delivered  firom  the  ground — ^few  of  the  enemy 
showing  themselves  afoot,  except  when  they  were  charged;  and 
that,  in  a  few  minutes  our  whole  camp,  which  extended  above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  was  entirely  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked on  all  quarters.  The  loss,  sir,  the  public  has  sustained  by 
the  fall  of  so  many  officers,  particularly  General  Butler  and  Major 
Ferguson,  cannot  be  too  much  regretted ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance 
that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in  some  measure,  that  all  of  them 
fell  most  gallantly  doing  their  duty.  I  have  had  very  particular 
obligations  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  survivors,  but  to  none 
more  than  Colonel  Sargent  He  has  discharged  the  various  duties 
of  his  office  with  zeal,  with  exactness,  and  with  intelligence,  and 
on  all  occasions  afforded  me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  which  I 
have  also  experienced  from  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Benny, 
and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  with  me  in  the  station  as  a 
volunteer." 

To  this  official  account  of  the  commander,  is  added  the  follow- 
ing sketch  by  Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  who  was  in  the  quarter-master 
general's  service,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  was  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  early  in  1790,  removed  to 
Dayton  in  1797,  and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life  kept  a 
journal  or  memorandum  of  the  events  that  transpired.  It  vividly  por- 
trays the  confusion  of  the  battle  and  flight : 

"  On  the  4th  of  November,  at  daybreak,  I  began  to  prepare  for 
returning  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  got  about  half  my  luggage 
on  my  horse,  when  the  firing  commenced.  We  were  encamped 
just  within  the  lines,  on  the  right.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  Ken- 
tucky militia.  Almost  instantaneously  the  small  remnant  of  tliem 
that  escaped  broke  through  the  line  near  us,  and  this  line  gave 
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way.  Followed  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  passed 
me.  I  threw  my  bridle  over  a  stump,  from  which  a  tent  pole  had 
been  cut,  and  followed  a  short  distance,  when  finding  the  troops 
had  halted,  I  returned  and  brought  my  horse  a  little  further.  I 
was  now  between  the  fires,  and  finding  the  troops  giving  way 
again,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  a  second  time.  As  I  quitted  him 
he  was  shot  down,  and  I  felt  rather  glad  of  it,  as  I  concluded  that 
now  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  share  in  the  engagement. 

"  My  inexperience  prompted  me  to  calculate  on  our  forces  be- 
ing far  superior  to  any  that  the  savages  could  assemble,  and  that  we 
should  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  them.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  had  yet  elapsed,  when  a  soldier  near  me  had  his  arm 
swinging  with  a  wound.  I  requested  his  arms  and  accoutrements, 
as  he  was  unable  to  use  them,  promising  to  return  them  to  him, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  smoke  was  settled  down  to  about 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  but  I  generally  put  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  and  with  a  rest  from  behind  a  tree,  waited  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Indian's  head  from  behind  his  cover,  or  for  one  to  run 
and  change  his  position. 

^^  Before  I  was  convinced  of  my  mistaken  calculations,  the  battle 
was  half  over,  and  I  had  become  familiarized  to  the  scene.  Hear- 
ing the  firing  at  one  time  unusually  brisk  near  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing,  I  crossed  the  encampment.  Two  levy  ofilcers  were  just  or- 
dering a  charge.  I  had  fired  away  my  ammunition,  and  some  of 
the  bands  of  my  musket  had  flown  ofil  I  picked  up  another,  and 
a  cartridge  box  nearly  full,  and  pushed  forward  with  about  thirty 
others.  The  Indians  ran  to  the  right,  where  there  was  a  small  ra- 
vine filled  with  logs.  I  bent  my  course  after  them,  and  on  looking 
round,  I  found  I  was  with  only  seven  or  eight  men,  the  others  hav- 
ing kept  straight  forward,  and  halted  about  thirty  yards  off.  We 
halted  also,  and  being  so  near  where  the  savages  lay  coticealed,  the 
second  fire  from  them,  left  me  standing  alone.  My  cover  was  a 
small  sugar  tree  or  beech,  scarcely  lai*ge  enough  to  hide  me.  I 
fired  away  all  my  ammunition ;  I  am  uncertain  whether  with  any 
effect  or  not  I  then  looked  for  the  party  near  me,  and  saw  them 
retreating,  and  half  way  back  to  the  lines.  I  followed  them,  run- 
ning my  best,  and  was  soon  in. 

^'By  this  time  our  artillery  had  been  taken,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  or  second  time,  and  our  troops  had  just  retaken 
it,  and  were  charging  the  enemy  across  the  creek  in  front ;  and 
some  person  told  me  to  look  at  an  Indian  running  with  one  of  our 
kegs  of  powder,  but  I  did  not  see  him.    There  were  about  thirty 
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of  our  men  and  officers  lying  scalped,  around  the  pieces  of  artilleiy. 
It  appeared  that  the  ^ndiaps  had  not  been  in  a  hurrj,  for  their  hair 
was  all  skinned  off. 

"Daniel  Bonham,  a  young  man  raised  by  my  uncle  and  brought 
up  with  me,  and  whom  I  regarded  as  a  brother,  had  by  this  tim« 
received  a  shot  through  his  hips  and  was  unable  to  walk.  I  pro* 
cured  a  horse  and  got  him  on.  My  uncle  had  received  a  ball  near 
his  wrist  that  lodged  near  his  elbow.  The  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  men—- the  commander  gave  orders  to 
take  the  way — ^perhaps  they  had  been  given  more  explicitly.  Hap- 
pening to  see  my  uncle,  he  told  me  that  a  retreat  had  been  ordered 
and  that  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  and  take  care  of  myself.  Bon* 
ham  insisted  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of  escaping  than  I  had, 
and  urged  me  to  look  to  my  own  safety  alone.  I  found  the  troops 
pressing  like  a  drove  of  bullocks  to  the  right. 

"I  saw  an  officer  whom  I  took  to  be  Lieutenant  Morgan,  an  aid 
to  General  Butler,  with  six  or  eight  men  start  on  a  run  a  little  to 
the  left  of  where  I  was.  I  immediately  ran  and  fell  in  with  them. 
In  a  short  distance  we  were  so  suddenly  among  the  Indians,  who 
were  not  apprised  of  our  object,  that  they  opened  to  us  and  ran  to 
the  right  and  left  without  firing.  I  think  about  two  hundred  of 
our  men  passed  through  them  before  they  fired,  except  a  chance 
shot.  When  we  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  most  of  ihose 
mounted  had  passed  me. 

"  My  friend  Bonham  I  did  not  see  on  the  retreat,  but  understood 
he  was  thrown  off  about  this  place,  and  lay  on  the  left  of  the  trace, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  winter  and  was  buried.  I  took  the 
eramp  violently  and  could  scarcely  walk  until  I  got  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians  were  tomahawking  the 
old  and  wounded  men ;  and  I  stopped  here  to  tie  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief round  a  wounded  man's  knee.  I  saw  the  Indians  close  in 
pursuit  at  this  time,  and  for  a  moment  my  spirits  sunk  and  I  felt  in 
despair  for  my  safety.  I  considered  whether  I  should  leave  the 
Toad  or  whether  I  was  capable  of  any  further  exertion.  If  I  left  the 
road  the  Indians  were  in  plain  sight  and  could  easily  overtake  me. 
I  threw  the  shoes  off  my  feet,  and  the  coolness  of  the  ground  seemed 
to  revive  me.  I  again  began  to  run,  and  recollect  that  when  a  bend 
m  the  road  offered  and  I  got  before  half-a- dozen  persons,  I  thought 
it  would  occupy  some  time  to  massacre  them  before  my  turn  would 
eome.  By  the  time  I  had  got  to  Stillwater,  about  eleven  miles,  I 
had  gained  the  centre  of  the  flying  troops^  and  like  them  came  to 
ft  walk  and  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  a  little  after  sunset. 
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<^  The  commaader-ia-chief  had  ordered  Colonel  Darke  to  presa 
forward  to  the  couYoys  of  proYisione  and  hurry  them  on  to  the 
army.  Miyor  Traman,  Captain  Sedan  and  my  uncle  were  setting 
forward  with  him.  A  number  of  soldiers  and  pack-horsemen  on 
foot,  and  myself  among  them,  joined  them.  We  came  on  a  few 
miles,  when  all,  OYercome  with  fatigue,  agreed  to  halt 

'^Darius  Curtius  Orcutt,  a  pack-horse  master,  had  stolen  at  Jeffer- 
son, one  pocket  foil  of  flour  and  the  other  full  of  beef.  One  of  the 
men  had  a  kettle,  and  one  Jacob  Fowler  and  myself  groped  about 
in  the  dark  until  we  found  some  water,  where  a  tree  had  been 
blown  out  of  root  We  made  a  kettle  of  soup,  of  which  I  got  tf 
small  portion  among  the  many.  It  was  then  concluded,  as  there 
was  a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  miles  further  on,  that  the  Indians 
might  undertake  to  intercept  us  there,  and  we  decamped  and 
traYcled  about  four  or  five  miles  further.  I  had  got  a  rifle  and 
ammunition  at  Jefferson,  from  a  wounded  militia-man,  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  bring  in.  A  sentinel  was  set  and  we  lay  down 
and  slept,*  until  the  gOYcrnor  came  up  a  few  hoars  afterward.  I 
think  I  ncYcr  slept  so  profoundly.  I  could  hardly  get  awake  after 
I  was  on  my  feet. 

"  On  the  day  before  the  defeat  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  flats  were  now  filled  with  water  frozen  oYer,  the  ice  as 
thick  as  a  knife-blade.  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  my  feet 
knocked  to  pieces  against  the  roots  in  the  night  and  splashing 
through  the  ice  without  shoes.  In  the  morning  we  got  to  a  camp 
of  pack  horsemen,  and  amongst  them  I  got  a  doughboy  or  water* 
dumpling,  and  proceeded.  We  got  within  seven  miles  of  Hamilton 
on  this  day,  and  arrived  there  soon  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth." 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  was  the  most  terrible  reverse  the  Ameri- 
can arms  ever  suffered  from  the  Indians.  Even  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  was  less  disastrous.  Braddock's  army  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  men  and  eighty-six  ofiicers,  of  whom  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  men  and  sixty  three  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  8t.  Clair's  army  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  men 
and  eighty-six  officers,  of  whom  eight  hundred  and  ninety  men 
and  sixteen  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  comparative 
losses  of  the  two  engagements,  represent  very  inadequately  the 
crushing  effect  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  An  unprotected  frontier 
of  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Mississippi,  was  at 
once  thrown  open  to  the  attack  of  the  infuriated  and  victorious 
88 
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BavageB.    The  peace  enjoyed  for  the  several  preceding  years  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  Western  settlements. 

The  Indian  hunters  of  the  Revolutionary  war  had  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  habits,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  the  block  houses  and  forts,  around  which  the  first  settlers 
had  gathered,  were  abandoned ;  and  cabins,  clearings,  and  hamlets 
instead,  were  s^sattered,  in  exposed  situations,  all  along  the  border. 
Every  where  the  settlers,  unprotected  and  unprepared,  were  ex- 
pecting in  terror  the  approach  of  the  savages,  and  every  wheife 
abandoning  their  homes,  or  awaiting  in  helpless  despair,  the 
burnings^  massacres  and  cruelties  of  Indian  war. 

The  extent  of  the  consternation  that  pervaded  the  border,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  the  memorials  of  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  governors  of 
those  States.* 

^'  In  consequence,"  says  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh, 
"  of  the  late  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign  to  the  West- 
ward, the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  have  convened,  and 
appointed  us  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  your  excel* 
lency.  The  late  disaster  of  the  army  must  greatly  affect  the  safety 
of  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemy  will  now 
come  forward,  and  with  more  spirit,  and  greater  numbers,  than 
they  ever  did  before,  for  success  will  give  confidence  and  secure 
allies. 

"We  seriously  apprehend  that  the  Six  Nations,  heretofore 
wavering,  will  now  avow  themselves ;  at  least,  their  young  mea 
will  come  to  war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Indians  at  present 
hostile,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  defenseless  situation  of  this 
town.  During  the  late  war  there  was  a  garrison  at  this  place, 
though,  even  then,  there  was  not  such  a  combination  of  the  savage 
nations,  nor  so  much  to  be  dreaded  from  them.  At  present,  we 
have  neither  garrison,  arms  nor  ammunition,  to  defend  the  place. 
If  the  enemy  should  be  disposed  to  pursue  the  blow  they  have 
given,  which  it  is  morally  certain  they  will,  they  would,  in  our 
situation,  find  it  easy  to  destroy  us ;  and,  should  this  place  be  lost, 
the  whole  country  is  open  to  them,  and  must  be  abandoned." 

"Your  excellency  is  well  aware,"  say  the  pe(^le  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  "of  the  great  extent  of  our  frontier;  and,  when  you 
consider  the  high  degree  of  spirit  which  the  savages,  animated  by 
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two  successive  victories,  entertain,  yoa  may  more  easily  conceive 
than  we  can  describe,  the  fears  which  pervade  the  breasts  of  those 
men,  women  and  children,  who  are  more  immediately  subject  to 
their  barbarities  and  depredations.  Had  the  people  a  sufficiency 
of  arms  in  their  hands,  they  might,  in  some  measure,  defend 
themselves  until  the  General  Government,  to  whose  care  the 
common  defense  is  entrusted,  should  adopt  efficient  steps  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  excel* 
leucy,  what  occurs  to  us  as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mode. 
When  the  extent  of  country  to  be  protected  is  taken  into  view,  we 
conceive  that  eight  hundred  effective  men  will  not  be  deemed  more 
than  sufficient.  They  should  be  active  partisans,  under  experi- 
enced officers,  and  provided  with  good  rifles,  to  suit  the  grand 
object  of  meeting  the  enemy  upon  equal  terms ;  of  scouting,  and 
giving  the  alarm  when  needftil.  Such  a  body  should  have  encour- 
agement proportioned  to  the  price  of  common  labor  in  this  country, 
which  averages  fifty  shillings  per  month,  as  the  pay  allowed  to 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  able-bodied  men,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications. 
We  suggest  these  general  ideas  from  our  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, which  they  who  are  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with 
the  actual  situation  of  the  western  country,  cannot  so  well  perceive. 
It  is  not  our  wish  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  being  convinced 
that  your  excellency  is  not  only  fully  acquainted  with,  but  feelingly 
alive  to,  those  impressions,  which  a  state,  such  as  ours,  must  give 
rise  to ;  nor  can  we  apply  to  any  person  more  proper  than  yourself 
to  procure  that  assistance  which  it  requires." 

"  The  alarming  intelligence  lately  received,"  say  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia^  **of  the  defeat  of  the  army  in  the  western 
country,  fills  our  minds  with  dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions, 
concerning  the  safety  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  country  we 
represent)  and  we  confidently  hope  will  be  an  excuse  to  your 
excellency,  whose  zeal  has  been  so  frequently  evinced  in  behalf  of 
the  distressed  frontier  counties,  for  the  request  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  make. 

*'  In  the  course  of  last  year,  upwards  of  fifty  of  our  people  were 
killed,  and  a  great  par^  of  our  country  plundered,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  joined  the  Virginians 
for  our  defense.  The  success  of  the  Indians  in  their  late  engage- 
ment with  General  St  Clair,  will^  no  doubt^  render  them  more 
daring  and  bold  in  their  future  incursions  and  attacks  upon  our 
defenseless  inhabitants ;  those  ac^oining  the  county  of  Harrison, 
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extending  a  hundred  miles ;  covering  the  county  of  Monongalia ; 
and  we  conceive  that  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  men  will  be 
sufficient  to  defend  them.  Through  jou^  sir,  we  beg  leave  to 
request  this  assistance. 

The  popular  clamor  against  St  Clair  was  loud  and  deep.  In 
military  afiairs,  blame  is  almost  always  attached  to  misfortune;  for 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  judge,  have  no  rule  to  guide  them 
but  the  event.  Misconduct  is  ever  inferred  from  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  greatest  sharo  of  blame  always  falls  upon  the  principal 
officer.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  St.  Clair.  He  had  suffered  a 
great  reverse,  and  was,  therefore,  accused  by  the  public  voice,  of 
great  incompetence.  Aware  of  the  public  odium  under  which  he 
lay,  he  asked  from  the  President  the  appointment  of  a  court  of 
inquiry,  to  investigate  his  conduct;  but  the  request  was  denied, 
because  there  were  not  officers  enough  in  the  service  of  the  proper 
rank,  to  constitute  such  a  court.  He  then  offered  to  resign  his 
commission  on  condition  that  his  conduct  should  be  investigated ; 
but  the  exigencies  of  service  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  his 
request  was  again  refused. 

The  true  causes  of  the  disaster  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  on  the 
SEtato  of  the  frontiers,  affirms  that  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  were  the  deficiency  of  good  troops  according  to 
the  expectation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  want  of  sufficient 
discipline  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  subject,  reported  that  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  were  the  delay  in  preparing  estimates  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontiers,  and  the  late  passage  of  the  act  for  that  purpose ; 
the  delay  caused  by  the  neglects  in  the  quarter-master*B  depart* 
ment,  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  expedition  was  com<» 
mcnced,  and  the  want  of  discipline  and  experience  in  the  troops, 
and  exonerated  St  Clair  from  ail  blame  in  relation  to  everything 
before  and  during  the  action.* 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  causes  were  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  disaster.  The  late  passage  of  the  act  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontiers,  the  delays  of  the  expedition,  the  miscondlict  of  the 
quarter-master,  and  the  advanced  period  of  the  season  were,  of 
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coarse,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  failtire  to  secure  the  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Maumee,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
army ;  but  thej  could  not  of  themselves  have  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  army.  The  want  of  discipline  and  e^erience  in  the  troops 
doubtless  contributed  to,  but  did  not  occasion  the  disaster  of  their 
bravery,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  battle  began  at  six  o'clock 
and  lasted  till  about  half-past  nine,  and  the  troops,  though  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire  from  a  foe  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
efficiently  return  it,  nevertheless  behaved  with  all  the  resolution 
and  coolness  it  was  possible  for  them  to  exhibit,  under  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case.  They  were  not  overwhelmed,  as  St.  Clair  sap* 
posed,  by  superior  numbers.  The  army  consisted  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  men ;  the  Indians,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  They,  however,  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  and  at  a  great  advantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
from  the  facilities  the  forest  afforded  for  their  favorite  mode  of 
attack.  They  were  led,  too,  by  the  greatest  chieftain  of  that  oge. 
It  has  been  the  received  opinion,  that  the  leader  of  the  confederated 
tribes  on  that  fatal  day  was  Little  Turtle,  the  chief  of  the  Miamies ; 
but  from  the  family  of  that  celebrated  warrior  and  statesman,  it  is 
ascertained  that  Joseph  Brant,"*"  with  one  hundred  and  fiftyMohawk 
braves,  was  present,  and  commanded  the  warriors  of  the  wilderness. 

The  true  reasons  then  of  the  disaster  of  the  day  were,  doubtless, 
the  surprise  of  the  army  and  the  consequent  confusion  and  flight 
of  the  militia  who  were  first  attacked.  Had  the  attack  been 
expected,  the  troops  prepared,  all  chance  of  confusion  avoided,  and 
had  the  odG&cers  who  commanded  been  obeyed — ^with  all  the  die* 
advantages  of  raw  troops,  the  event  might  have  been,  probably 
would  have  been,  wholly  different.  The  militia,  as  St.  Clair  says, 
were  a  quarter  of  a^le  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  beyond 
the  creek ;  still  further  in  advance  was  Captain  Slough,  who,  with 
a  volunteer  party  of  regulars,  went  out  to  reconnoiter :  and  orders 
had  been  given  Colonel  Oldham,  who  commanded  the  militia,  to 
have  the  woods  thoroughly  examined  by  the  scouts  and  patrols,  as 
Indians  were  known  to  be  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  army. 
In  all  this,  St.  Clair  seems  to  have  done  his  entire  duty,  as  far  as 
sickness  would  permit  him ;  could  he  have  attended  in  person  to 
the  details  of  the  command,  it  would  have  been  better. 

During  the  night,  Captain  Slough,  who  was  a  mile  beyond  the 
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militia,  fouDd  so  large  a  bod^  of  savages  gathering  about  him,  that 
he  fell  back  and  reported  his  observations  to  General  Batler.  Bat 
the  general,  for  reasons  unexplained,  made  no  dispositions  in  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  and  did  not  report  it  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. Colonel  Oldham  also  obeyed  his  orders,  the  woods 
were  searched,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  detected;  but  he, 
too,  reported,  through  Captain  Slough,  to  General  Butler,  beyond 
whom  the  information  did  not  go. 

The  death  of  General  Butler  in  the  engagement,  in  regard  to 
which  there  arc  many  conflicting  statements,  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  explanation  on  his  part  of  his  conduct,  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  commander-in-chief,  and  so  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  army,  as  this  withholding  of  indispensable  information 
at  such  an  important  juncture.  It  is  only  known  that  there  was  an 
unfriendly  feeling  existing  between  Generals  St  Clair  and  Butler, 
daring  the  whole  progress  of  the  campaign. 

According  to  St.  Clair's  account  of  it,  the  diflSiculty  first  arose  on 
the  march  to  Fort  Jefferson.  Butler,  in  St.  Clair's  absence,  changed 
the  order  of  march,  and  on  his  arrival  an  altercation  occurred  be- 
tween them,  the  result  of  which  was,  says  St.  Clair,  *'he  afterward 
seldom  came  near  me."  Subsequently,  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Butler 
proposed  to  proceed  at  once  with  one  thousand  men,  and  take  post 
at  the  Miami  village,  in  advance  of  the  march  of  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  St.  Clair  received  the  proposition  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, and  that  circumstance  greatly  heightened  the  animosity 
between  them.  These  altercations  produced,  it  appears,  so  much 
mutual  aversion  between  the  parties,  that,  during  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  campaign,  little  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
them. 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  motives  which  influenced 
General  Butler  to  withhold  the  information  he  possessed  in  regard 
to  the  presence  of  the  Jndians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  ex- 
posed the  army  to  the  surprise  it  experienced,  and  which  may 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster;  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  omission  occurred,  would  favor  an  inference 
that  he  sacrificed  the  safety  of  the  army  to  the  gratification  of 
his  animosity  against  St.  Clair.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
committee  of  Congress  is  conclusive  that  he  failed,  at  least  to 
perform  his  whole  duty  in  the  premises.  C^tain  Slough  deposes, 
that  he  was  sent  out  during  the  night  with  a  party  of  obser- 
vation, that  he  saw  a  large  body  of  Indians  going  toward  the 
camp,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  it,  and  that  in 
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that  belief  he  had  hastened  back  to  th%  militia  camp,  to  commtini- 
cate  the  infonnation  be  had  received.  ^^  I  halted  my  party/'  said 
he,  "  near  Colonel  Oldham's  tent,  went  into  it,  and  awakened  him, 
I  believe  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  told  him  that  I  was  of  bis  opin- 
ion, that  the  camp  would  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  for  I  had 
seen  a  number  of  Indians.  I  proceeded  to  the  camp,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  passed  the  camp  guard,  dismissed  the  party,  and  went  to 
General  Butler's  tent.  As  I  approached  it,  I  saw  him  come  out  of 
the  tent,  and  stand  by  the  fire.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  took  him 
some  distance  from  it,  not  thinking  it  prudent  that  the  sentry 
should  hear  what  I  had  seen.  I  also  told  him  what  Colonel  Old- 
bam  had  said,  and  that,  if  he  thought  proper,  I  would  go  and  make 
the  report  to  General  St.  Clair.  He  stood  some  time,  and  after  a 
pause,  thanked  me  for  my  attention  and  vigilance,  and  said,  as  I 
must  be  fatigued,  I  had  better  go  and  lie  down." 

General  St  Clair  afterward  affirmed  that,  if  he  had  known  that 
the  Indians  were  near  and  in  force,  be  would  have  attacked  them 
during  the  night,  under,  as  he  supposed,  such  circumstances  as 
would  ensure  victory. 

To  all  these  circumstances  is  to  be  added,  that  General  St.  Clair 
was  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
march  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter.  And  in  the  morning  of  the 
attack  the  army  was  taken  by  surprise  and  unprepared.  Even 
under  these  disadvantages,  the  American  army  might  have  been 
victorious  had  the  troops  not  been  unexpectedly  attacked,  and 
thrown  into  disorder  at  the  onset.  It  could  not  have  been  the  sin- 
gle fact  that  they  were  militia  or  volunteers,  for  in  too  many 
instances  have  this  class  of  troops  from  this  western  valley,  stood 
their  ground  in  severe  and  deadly  conflicts  with  both  Indians  and 
British.  Proofs  enough  of  firmness  and  self-government  have  been 
given  by  this  class  of  men,  to  put  an  end  to  the  prejudices  hereto- 
fore existing  against  volunteer  troops. 

The  following  communication  from  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  an 
experienced  warrior  with  Indians,  and  the  hero  of  Eittanning,  de- 
serves attention  in  this  connection : 

''It  seems  probable,  that  too  much  attachment  to  regular  or  mil- 
itary rule,  or  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  artillery  (which  it  seemed 
formed  part  of  the  lines,  and  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  troops 
stationary,)  must  have  been  the  motives  which  led  to  the  adopted 
order  of  action.  I  call  it  adopted,  because  the  general  docs  not 
speak  of  having  intended  any  other,  whereby  he  presented  a  large 
and  visible  object,  perhaps  in  close  orders,  too,  to  an  enemy  near 
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enough  to  destroy,  bat  from*  their  known  modes  of  action,  com- 
paratively invisible;  whereby  we  may  readily  infer,  tiiat  fire  hun- 
dred Indians  were  fully  sufficient  to  do  us  all  the  injuiy  we  have 
sustained,  nor  can  I  conceive  them  to  have  been  many  more.  But 
tragical  as  the  event  has  been,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  du- 
ring the  action  our  officers  and  troops  discovered  great  bravery,  and 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  it  not  always  the  loss  of  the  cause.  In 
vain,  however,  may  we  expect  success  against  our  present  adversa- 
ries, without  taking  a  few  lessons  from  them,  which  I  bought 
Americans  had  learned  long  ago.  The  principles  of  their  military 
action  are  rational,  and  therefore  often  successful.  We  must,  in  a 
degree,  take  a  similar  method  in  order  to  counteract  them." 

If  these  opinions  are  correct,  there  was  no  such  neglect  on  the 
part  of  St.  Olairas  on  the  part  of  Braddock  in  his  defeat;  no  over- 
whelming self-confidence,  or  disregard  of  sound  advice ;  there  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  excuse  the  abuse  and  persecution 
to  which  he  was  afterward  subjected.  There  was,  however,  appa- 
rent neglect  on  the  part  of  General  Butler  and  Colonel  Oldham, 
leading  to  surprise ;  a  mistaken  position  assigned  the  militia  by  St. 
Clair,  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  most  officers  of  the  day; 
and  a  needless  adherence  to  military  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  which  made  his  force  a  target  for  the  Indians 
to  dtioot  at. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  occurred  on  the  4th  of  November.  On 
ihe  8th,  the  remains  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washington ;  on 
the  9th,  St.  Clair  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War ;  on  the  12th  of 
December  the  information  was  communicated  to  Congress,  and  on 
the  26  th  of  December  General  Knox  laid  before  the  President  two 
reports,  the  second  of  which  contained  suggestions  as  to  future 
operations. 

After  noticing  the  policy  of  the  government  toward  tiie  native 
tribes,  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace,  and  the  justice 
of  the  United  States  claim,  the  Secretary  proceeds — 

^^  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  principles  of  justice,  as  well  as 
policy,  and  it  may  be  added,  the  principles  of  economy,  all  com* 
biae  to  dictate  that  an  adequate  military  force  should  be  raised  as 
soon  as  possible,  placed  upon  the  frontiers,  and  disciplined  accord-* 
\ng  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  in  order  to  meet,  with  the 
prospect  of  Buccess,  the  greatest  probable  combination  of  the  Indian 
enemy. 

^*  Although  &e  precise  manner  in  which  the  foroe  to  be  raised  be 
employed  cannot  be  pointed  out,  with  propriety,  at  this  time,  as  it 
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will  depend  on  the  cirenmstaDces  of  the  moment,  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obseire  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the 
main  object  of  the  late  campaign,  to  wit,  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  military  post  at  the  Miami  village,  with  the  necessary  posts 
of  communication,  the  necessity  and  propriety  thereof  remain  the 
same ;  that  this  necessity  will  probably  continue  until  we  shall  be 
possessed  of  the  posts  upon  Lake  Michigan,  of  Detroit  and  Niagara, 
withheld  from  us  by  Qreat  Britain,  contrary  to  treaty. 

"Without  remarking  upon  the  principles  of  this  conduct,  it  may 
be  observed  generally,  that  every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  for  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers,  will 
be  inferior  to  the  possession  of  said  posts.  That  it  is,  however, 
considered  that,  if  the  said  posts  were  in  our  possession,  we  ought 
also  to  have  a  strong  post  at  the  Mianii  village,  in  order  to  render 
the  protection  effectual,  and  that  the  posts  above  mentioned  wiU 
require  garrisons  whensoever  they  shall  be  given  up. 

"The  subscriber  having  deliberately  contemplated  the  present 
state  of  affairs  upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
having  recurred  to  the  past,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable  future 
events,  finds  himself  constrained  by  his  public  duty,  although  with 
great  reluctance,  to  state,  as  the  result  of  his  judgment,  that  the 
public  service  requires  an  increase  of  the  military  force,  according 
to  the  following  arrangement : 

"  That  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall, 
during  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  consist  of  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  non-commissioned  officers,  privates  and 
musicians. 

"  That  the  said  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  shall  be 
enlisted  to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

"  That  the  said  troops  be  organized  as  follows : 

"  One  squadron  of  cavaliy,  of  four  troops,  each  of  seventy-€dx 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

"It  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the  engagements  of  these  man, 
that  they  should  serve  on  foot  whenever  the  service  requires  tiie 
measure. 

"  One  battalion  of  artillery,  of  four  companies  each,  to  coDsiert  of 
seventy-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

"Each  company  of  artilleiy  to  have,  as  part  of  its  composition, 
ten  artificers  each,  including  the  pay  of  artillerists  to  havB  ten  dol- 
kurs  per  month. 

"  Five  regiments  of  in&ntiT,  one  of  which  to  be  rifiemen  entirely, 
each  of  three  battalions ;  .each  battalion  of  four  companies ;  each 
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company  of  eeyenty-six  ndn-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
amounting,  for  each  regiment,  to  nine  hundred  and  twelve. 

"  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  arrangements,  it  would  be 
proper  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorized, 
besides  the  employment  of  militia,  to  take  such  measures  for  the 
defensive  protection  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  frontiers,  by  calling 
into  service  expert  woodsmen,  as  patrols  or  scouts,  upon  such  terms 
as  he  may  judge  proper.  That  he  be  further  authorized,  in  case  he 
should  deem  the  measure  expedient,  to  engage  mounted  militia  for 
defensive  operations,  for  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  he  may 
judge  equitable.  That  he  be  further  authorized,  in  case  he  should 
deem  the  measure  expedient,  to  employ  a  body  of  Indians  belong- 
ing to  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  United  States,  to  act  against  the 
hostile  Indians;  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  stipulate  such  terms 
as  he  shall  judge  right. 

'^  That  it  does  not  seem  essential,  at  this  time,  that  there  should 
be  any  special  appropriations  for  the  defensive  protection,  the 
mounted  militia,  or  the  employment  of  Jndisuis,  although  the  actual 
expenses  for  those  objects  may  amount  to  considerable  sums, 
because  the  estimates,  before  mentioned,  comprehend  the  entire 
expense,  for  one  year,  of  the  proposed  establishment,  as  complete. 
But,  let  the  exertions  to  complete  it  be  ever  so  great,  yet  it  is 
probable  a  deficiency  will  exist,  which  will,  of  course,  occasion  a 
less  expense. 

"  The  moneys,  therefore,  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  not  expended,  may  be  applied  to  the  extra  objectB 
above  mentioned.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  it 
may  hereafter  be  provided  for.  That  the  net  pay  of  the  private 
soldier,  at  present,  free  of  all  deductions,  is  two  dollars  per  month. 
But,  as  the  experience  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the  present  year 
evinces  that  the  inducement  is  insufficient,  it  seems  necessary  to 
raise  the  pay  to  three  dollars  per  month,  free  of  all  deductions,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  in  proportion.  The  rifle  corps  will 
require  more.  But  whether,  under  present  circumstances,  even 
the  additional  pay,  and  an  extension  of  bounty  to  eight  dollars, 
would  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  recruiting  service  as  to  fill  the 
battalions  immediately,  remains  to  be  tried. 

"Nothing  has  been  said  upon  an  increased  pay  to  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  because  a  memorial  upon  that  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  small  increase 
would  be  highly  grateful  to  the  officers,  and  probably  beneficial  to 
the  service.     The  mounted  militia  is  suggested  to  be  used  during 
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the  preparation  for  the  main  expedition,  and  afterward,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  it  indispensable.  The  effect  of  such  desul- 
tory operations  upon  the  Indians  will,  by  occupying  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  that  of  their  families,  prevent  their  spreading  terror 
and  destruction  along  the  frontiers.  These  sort  of  expeditions  had 
that  precise  effect  during  the  last  season,  and  Kentucky  enjoyed 
more  repose,  and  sustained  less  injury,  than  for  any  year  since  the 
war  with  Qreat  Britain.  This  single  effect,  independent  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  force  of  the  Indians,  is  worth  greatly  more  than 
the  actual  expense  of  such  expeditions. 

'^But,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  mounted  militia  may  be 
very  proper  for  sudden  enterprises,  of  short  duration,  it  is  conceived 
that  militia  are  utterly  unsuitable  to  carry  on  and  terminate  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  with  honor  and  8uc<fess.  And,  be- 
sides, it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry  to  keep 
them  out  long,  if  it  were  practicable  to  accomplish  it 

"  Good  troops,  enlisted  for  a  considerable  period,  armed  and  well 
disciplined,  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  nature  of  the  service,  will 
be  equal,  individually,  to  the  best  militia;  but  when  it  is  considered 
to  these  qualities  are  added  the  obedience,  the  patience,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  economy  of  discipline,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  good 
officers,  possessing  a  proper  pride  of  reputation,  the  comparieon  no 
longer  holds,  and  disciplined  troops  attain,  in  the  mind  and  in 
actual  execution,  that  ascendency  over  the  militia  which  is  the 
result  of  a  just  comparative  view  of  their  relative  force,  and  the 
experience  of  all  nations  and  ages. 

"The  expediency  of  employing  the  Jndians  in  alliance  with  us 
against  the  hostile  Indians,  capnot  be  doubted.  It  has  been  shown 
before  how  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  it  will  probably  be  to 
restrain  the  young  men  of  the  friendly  tribes  from  action,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  employ  them,  they  will  be  employed  against  us.  The 
justice  of  engaging  them  would  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the 
war.  If  the  war  be  just  on  our  part,  it  will  certainly  bear  the  test 
of  examination,  to  use  the  same  sort  of  means  in  our  defense  as 
are  used  against  us.  The  subscriber,  therefore,  submits  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  Fould.be  proper  to  employ  judiciously,  as  to  time 
and  circumstances,  as  many  of  the  friendly  jLndians  as  may  be 
obtained,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  in  number."* 

In  the  necessity  for  a  competent  army,  all  seem  to  have  agreed, 
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but  it  was  die  wish  of  IfVashington  that  before  this  army  was 
organized  every  effort  shoald  be  again  made  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
Colonel  Pickering,  in  his  meeting  of  June  and  July,  1791,  with 
the  Iroquois,  at  the  Painted  Post,  had,  among  other  things,  pro- 
posed that  certain  chiefs  should,  in  the  following  Januar}%  go  to 
Philadelphia  while  Congress  was  in  session,  and  shake  hands  with 
their  newly  adopted  father. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  visit  became  more  evident  after 
the  news  of  St.  Clair's  discomfiture,  for  the  fidelity  of  the  New 
York  Indians  even  was  doubted.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1791, 
accordingly,  Knox  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the 
Iroquois  missionary,  pressing  through  him  the  invitation  given  by 
the  commissioner,  and  especially  urging  the  presence  of  Brant. 

To  aid  the' proposed  peace  measures,  a  respectful  and  kind 
message  was  sent  to  the  Benecy  on  the  7th  of  January;  1792; 
while,  to  guard  against  surprise,  means  were  adopted  to  learn  the 
purpose  of  a  great  council  called  at  Buffalo  creek,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash  and  Miami. 
This  was  done  in  part  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland, 
and  partly  by  the  mission  of  Captain  Peter  Pond  and  William 
Btedman,  who,  on  the  9th  of  January,  two  days  before  Knox's  two 
plans  above  referred  to  were  laid  before  Congress,  received  their 
instructions  as  secret  messengers  or  spies  among  the  western 
Indians.    From  those  instructions  a  few  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

^'  Repair  to  Magara  and  Detroit,  without  suffering  your  business 
to  escape  you,  until  the  proper  time.  When  at  Detroit,  assume  the 
character  of  traders  with  tlje  Indians — ^a  business  Mr.  Pond  is  well 
lu^quainted  with.  Mix  with  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians. 
Find  their  views  and  intentions  through  such  channels  as  your 
^scretion  shall  direct.  Learn  the  opinions  of  the  more  distant 
Indians.  Insinuate  upon  all  favorable  occasions,  the  humane 
disposition  of  the  United  States ;  and,  ii'  you  can  by  any  means 
ripen  their  judgment,  so  as  to  break  forth  openly,  and  declare  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to.  receive,  with  open  arms,  the 
Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  passed,  do  it.  If  such  declara- 
tion should  be  made,  at  the  ^iami  or  Wabaqh.  and  be  well 
received,  you  might  persuade  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs 
to  repair  to  our  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  so,  from  post  to  post,  to 
tius  place. 

^^But  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  persuading 
the  chie&  of  the  Miami,  and  hostile,  and  any  other  neighboring 
tribes,  to  repidr  here,  ev^  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by 
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yon,  and  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  afford  the  necessary  escorts^  in  order  to  gaaard  the 
Indiana  from  being  injured  by  the  whites. 

"  While  among  the  Indians,  or  at  ^Niagara,  or  Detroit,  endeavor 
to  find  out  the  numbers  and  tribes  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
attack  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  their  loss,  killed  and  woanded; 
what  number  of  prisoners  they  took,  and  what  they  did  with  them ; 
what  disposition  they  made  of  the  cannon  taken,  arms,  tents,  and 
other  plunder;  what  are  their  intentions  for  the  next  year;  the 
numbers  of  the  association^  how  they  arc  supplied  with  arms^ 
ammunition,  and  provisions. 

*'Tou  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  information  required,  must 
be  given  me  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  You  will,  therefore^ 
let  me  know,  by  some  means  which  you  must  devise,  your  arrival 
at  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  ^|i&Qai  village ;  and,  if  possible,  from 
thence,  what  are  your  prospects."  * 

Pond  and  his  companion,  however,  could  get  no  further  than 
Kiagara.  While  by  the  northern  route  this  was  attempted,  Wil- 
kinson, commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
was  instructed  to  send  word  to  Major  Hamtramck,  at  YincenueSi 
that  the  government  wished  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  French 
colonists  and  friendly  Indians  in  quelling  the  war-spirit.  In 
February  also,  further  friendly  messages  were  sent  to  the  Senecas, 
and  an  invitation  forwarded  to  Brant  from  the  Secretaiy  of  Wa? 
himself,  asking  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia. 

In  March,  iit'ty  Iroquojs  chiefs  reached  the  city  of  brotherly  love, 
and  in  tlie  *^pirit  of  love  transacted  their  business  with  the  American 
rulers;  and  during  April  and  May,  Captain  Truman  and  others 
were  -^ent  from  tho  Ohio  to  the  hostile  tribes,  bearing  messages  of 
friend.sliip.  But  before  we  relate  the  unhappy  issue  of  Truman's 
expedition,  vvc  must  notice  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  military  preparations,  which  were  to* be  looked 
to  in  caH»e  nil  else  slioiild  fail. 

St.  Cliur  \vd(\  requested  a  court  of  inquiry  to  examide  the  reasons 
of  Kiy  dt^leat,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to  surrender  his  post  aa 
oommand<:i  of  the  we.stern  forces  so  soon  as  the  examination  had 
taken  jiiiie;  but  thi8  proposition  tO  retain  his  commission  until 
after  his  trial  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact,  that  under  the 
existing  HVi^tem  no  court  of  inquiry  could  be  constituted' to>  adjudge 
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his  case,  and  Washitigton  accordingly  informed  him  that  it  waa 
neither  possible  to  grant  him  the  trial  he  desired  nor  allow  him  to 
retain  his  position.  St.  Clair  having  withdrawn,  it  became  a  very 
difficult  question  for  the  Executive  to  hit  upon  a  person  in  all 
respects  suited  for  such  a  charge.  General  Morgan,  General  Scott, 
General  Wayne,  Colonel  Darke,  and  General  Henry  Lee  were  all 
thought  of.  Of  these,  Wayne  was  the  one  selected,  although  his 
appointment  caused,  as  General  Lee,  then  Governor  of  Virginia, 
wrote  Washington,  «  extreme  disgust"  among  all  orders  in  the  Old 
Dominion.*  But  the  President  had  selected  Wayne  not  hastily 
nor  through  "partiality  or  influence,"  and  no  idle  words  affected 
him.  In  June,  General  Wayne  moved  westward  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  the  army  which  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
argument  of  the  Americans  with  the  Indian  confederation.  Through 
the  summer  of  1792  the  preparation  of  the  soldiers  was  steadily 
attended  to;  "train  and  discipline  them  for  the  service  they  are 
meant  for,"  said  Washington,  "and  do  not  spare  powder  and  lead, 
so  the  men  be  made  marksmen." 

In  December,  1792,  the  forces  now  recruited  and  trained,  were 
gathered  at  a  point  about  twenty-two  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  Ohio,  called  Legionville ;  the  army  itself  having  been  denomi* 
nated  the  Legion  of  the  United  States,  divided  into  four  sub-legions 
and  provided  with  legionary  and  sub-legionary  officers.  Meantime, 
at  Fort  Washington,  Wilkinson  had  succeeded  St.  Clair  as  com- 
mandant, and  in  January  had  ordered  an  expedition  to  examine 
the  field  of  the  late  disastrous  conflict.  This  body  reached  the 
point  designated  on  February  1st,  and  from  the  letter  of  Captain 
Buntin  to  St  Clair,  relative  to  what  was  found  there,  is  taken  the 
following  passage : 

^^  In  my  opinion,  those  unfortunate  men  who  fell  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  with  life,  were  used  with  the  greatest  torture — ^ha^ng  their 
limbs  torn  off;  and  the  women  have  been  treated  with  the  moat 
indecent  cruelty,  having  stakes  as  thick  as  a  person's  arm 
drove  through  their  bodies.  The  first  I  observed  when  burying 
the  dead,  and  the  latter  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Sargent  and 
Doctor  Brown.  We  found  three  whole  carriages ;  the  other  five 
were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were  rendered  useless. 

"By  the  general's  orders,  pits  were  dug  in  different  places,  and 
all  the  dead  bodies  that  were  exposed  to  view  or  could  be  conveni- 
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ently  found,  the  snow  being  very  deep,  were  buried.  During  this 
time  there  were  sundry  parties  detached,  some  for  our  safety,  and 
others  in  examining  the  course  of  the  creek;  and  some  distance  in 
advance  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  militia,  they  found  a  large 
camp,  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  that  of  the  Indians  the  night  before  the  action.  We 
remained  on  the  field  that  night,  and  next  morning  fixed  geared 
horses  to  the  carriages  and  moved  tor  Fort  Jefferson. 

^^  As  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  have  carried 
off  the  cannon,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  they  are  either  buried 
or  thrown  into  the  creek,  and  I  think  the  latter  the  most  probable; 
but  as  it  was  frozen  over  with  a  thick  ice  and  that  covered  with  a 
deep  snow,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  search  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  In  a  former  part  of  this  letter  I  have  mentioned  the 
camp  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  night  before  the  action ;  had 
Colonel  Oldham  been  able  to  have  complied  with  your  orders  on 
that  evening,  things  at  this  day  might  have  worn  a  different 
aspect."* 

While  Wayne's  army  was  being  collected  and  drilled,  the  peace 
measures  of  the  United  States  were  pressed  with  equal  perse- 
verance. In  the  first  place  the  Iroquois,  through  their  chiefs  who 
came  to  Philadelphia,  were  led  to  act  as  peace-makers ;  in  addition 
to  them,  on  the  3d  of  April,  Colonel  Truman  received  his  instruc- 
tions to  repair  to  the  Miami  viUage  with  friendly  messages,  offering 
all  reasonable  terms : 

"Brothers: — The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains 
the  opinion,  that  the  war  which  exists  is  founded  in  error  and  mis- 
take on  your  parts.  That  you  believe  the  United  States  want  to 
deprive  you  of  your  lands  and  drive  you  out  of  the  country.  Be 
assured  this  is  not  so :  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  be  greatly 
gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  imparting  to  you  all  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life ;  of  teaching  you  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  raise 
corn ;  to  raise  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals ;  to  build 
comfortable  houses  and  to  educate  your  children,  so  as  ever  to 
dwell  upon  the  land. 

"Brothers: — The  President  of  the  United  States  requests  you 
to  take  this  subject  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  to  reflect 
how  abundantly  more  it  will  be  for  your  interest  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  receive  all  the  benefits  thereof  than 
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to  continue  a  war,  which,  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  you  for 
a  moment,  must  in  the  end  prove  ruinous. 

^^Tbis  desire  of  peace  has  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  late 
defeat  of  the  troops  under  Major-General  St.  Clair ;  because,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year,  a  similar  message  was  sent  you  by  CoL 
Procter,  but  who  was  prevented  from  reaching  you  by  some  insui^ 
mountable  difficulties.  All  the  ^enecas  at  Buffiilo  creek  can 
witness  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  as  he  held,  during  the  month 
of  April  last,  long  conferences  with  them,  to  devise  the  means  of 
getting  to  you  in  safety. 

^'  War,  at  all  times,  is  a  dreadful  evil  to  those  who  are  engaged 
therein,  and  more  particularly  so  where  a  few  people  engage  to  act 
against  so  great  numbers  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

^^  Brothers: — ^Do  not  suffer  the  advantages  you  have  gained  to 
mislead  your  judgment,  and  to  influence  you  to  continue  the  war;, 
but  reflect  upon  the  destructive  consequences  which  must  attend 
such  a  measure. 

"  The  President  of  the  TJnited  States  is  highly  desirous  of  seeing 
a  number  of  your  principal  chiefs,  and  convincing  you,  in  person, 
how  much  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war  for  your  sake,  and 
the  sake  of  humanity. 

^'Consult,  therefore,  upon  the  great  object  of  peace;  call  in 
your  parties,  and  enjoin  a  cessation  of  all  other  depredations :  and 
as  many  of  the  principal  chiefs  as  shall  choose,  repair  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  and  there  make  a  peace, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Kemember 
that  no  additional  lands  will  be  required  of  you,  or  any  other 
tribe,  to  those  that  have  been  ceded  by  former  treaties,  particularly 
by  the  tribes  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  treaty  of  Muskingum  ia 
the  year  1789. 

^'But,  if  any  of  your  tribes  can  prove  that  you  have  a  fair  right 
to  any  lands,  comprehended  by  the  said  treaty,  and  have  not  been 
compensated  therefor,  you  shall  receive  full  satisfaction  upon  that 
head. 

''  The  chiefs  you  send  shall  be  safely  escorted  to  this  city ;  and 
shall  be  well  fed  and  provided  with  all  things  for  their  journey ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  to  you  for 
the  true  and  liberal  performance  of  everything  herein  contained 
and  suggested ;  and  all  this  is  confirmed^  in  your  manner,  by  the 
great  white  belt,  hereunto  attached."  * 
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To  assist  further  in  attaining  the  desired  objects,  Captain  Hen- 
dricks chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  on  the  8th  of  May,  was 
dispatched  to  urge  the  views  of  Washington  at  the  approaching 
council  of  the  north-western  confederacy ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  the  following  instructions  were  also  issued  to  General 
Rufus  Putnam^  to  go  in  company  with  the  Moravian  missionary, 
John  Heckewelder,  into  the  Indian  country,  and  strive  to  secure 
peace  and  a  permanent  treaty.* 

"The  chiefs  of  the  five  nations  of  Indians,  who  were  so  long  in 
this  city,  lately,  were  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  our  claim  of 
land,  it  being  very  dLSerent  from  what  they  had  been  taught,  by 
designing  people,  to  believe. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  have  been  misled  with  respect 
to  our  claims,  by  a  certain  map,  published  in  Connecticut,  wherein 
are  laid  out  ten  new  States,  agreeably  to  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  Congress. 

"  The  United  States  are  desirous,  in  any  treaty  which  shall  be 
formed  in  future,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  war,  relative  to  boundaries, 
by  fi:sing  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the 
meanest  capacity.  As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  your  negotiation, 
you  will,  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms,  renounce,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  all  claim  to  any  Indian  land  which 
shall  not  have  been  ceded  by  fair  treaties,  made  with  the  Indian 
nations. 

"  You  may  say — that  'we  conceive  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  tribes  having  a  just  right  to  make  the 
same,  and  that  it  was  done  with  their  full  understanding  and  free 
consent. 

"  That  if,  however,  the  said  tribes  should  judge  the  compensa- 
tion to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  object,  or  that  any  other  tribes 
have  a  just  claim,  in  both  cases  they  shall  receive  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, on  their  finally  settling  all  disputes  upon  the  subject. 

"As  the  Uhited  States  never  made  any  treaties  with  the  Wabi^b 
Indians,  although  the  said  Indians  have  been  repeatedly  invited 
thereto,  their  claims  to  the  lands  east  and  south  of  the  said 
Wabash  have  not  been  defined. 

"This  circumstance  will  be  a  subject  of  your  inquiry  with  the 
assembled  Indian  tribes ;  and  you  may  assure  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  an  equitable  boundary  shall  be  arranged  with  them. 
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*^  YoQ  will  make  it  clearly  understood,  that  we  want  not  a  foot 
of  their  land,  and  that  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  onlj ;  that  they  have 
the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell,  and  the  ITnited 
States  will  gnarantee  to  them  the  said  just  right. 

*^  That  all  we  require  of  the  Indians  is  a  peaceable  demeanor ; 
that  thej  neither  plunder  the  frontiers  of  their  horses,  or  muider 
the  inhabitants ;  that  the  United  States  are  hound  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  at  the  risk  of  eveiy  inconvenience  of  men  or  money. 

^^  You  will  represent  to  them,  that  a  new  state  of  things  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States ;  that  formerly  we  were  an  asso- 
ciation of  several  separate  States,  like  their  several  separate  tribes, 
and  that  there  was  no  portion  of  union  and  strength  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  several  parts,  as  belonging  to  the  same  machine. 

^'  But,  that  now  we  have  a  general  government  embracing  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  respects  foreign  nations  and^  Indian  tribes. 
That  General  Washington  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment;  and  that  he,  or  some  person  immediately  authorized  by  him, 
must  make  all  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

*^  That,  therefore,  in  future,  all  the  Indian  nations  may  rest  with 
great  confidence  upon  the  justice,  the  humanity,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  United  States. 

^^  That  it  is  not  only  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  but  to  protect 
them  in  their  just  rights,  against  lawless  violent  white  people.  If 
such  should  commit  any  injury  on  the  person  or  property  of  a 
peaceful  Indian,  they  will  be  regarded  equally  as  the  enemies  of 
the  general  government  as  of  the  Indians^  and  will  be  punished 
accordingly. 

<^  That  the  United  States  are  highly  desirous  of  imparting  to  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  blessings  of  civilization,  as  the  only  means 
of  perpetuating  them  on  the  earth. 

^'  That  we  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write,  to  plough  and  to  sow,  iu  order  to  raise  their  own 
bread  and  meat  with  certainty,  as  the  white  people  do. 

"  In  short,  that  the  United  States,  willing  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  the  hostile  Indians  hitherto  has  been  more  the  effect  of 
misrepresentations  of  bad  people,  than  any  hardened  malignity  of 
the  human  heart,  are  desirous  of  forgetting  and  burying  deep 
forever,  all  the  evils  that  have  passed,  and  to  administer  such  good 
things  to  the  said  Indians  as  will  make  them  rejoice  forever  at  the 
annual  return  of  the  day  on  which  they  may  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 
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^^Your  first  object  on  meeting  with  the  Indians,  will  be  to 
convince  them  that  the  United  States  require  none  of  their  lands. 

^*  The  second,  that  we  shall  guarantee  all  that  remain,  and  take 
the  Indians  under  our  protection. 

^<  Thirdly :  they  must  agree  to  the  truce,  and  immediately  to  call 
in  all  their  war  parties.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  be  negotiating  with 
them  while  they  shall  be  murdering  the  frontier  citizens. 

"Having  happily  effected  a  truce  founded  on  the  above  assu- 
rances, it  will  then  be  your  primary  endeavor  to  obtain  from  each 
of  the  hostile  and  neighboring  tribes,  two  of  the  most  respectable 
chiefs,  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  there  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  all  causes 
of  di^rence  should  be  buried  forever. 

"You  will  give  the  chiefs  every  assurance  of  personal  protection, 
while  on  their  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and,  should  they  insist  upon 
it,  hostages  of  officers  for  the  safe  return  of  the  chie&,  and,  in  case 
of  their  compliance,  you  will  take  every  precaution  by  the  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  said  chiefs,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require. 

"But  if,  after  having  used  your  utmost  exertions,  the  chiefs 
should  decline  the  journey  to  Philadelphia^  then  you  will  agree 
with  them  on  a  plan  for  a  general  treaty.* 

"  In  considering  upon  this  plan,  perhaps  Pittsburgh  or  its  vicinity 
would  be  as  proper  a  place  as  could  be  decided  upon.  Provisions 
could  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  it  would  be  the  point  to  which 
the  goods  could  be  easily  transported. 

"In  this  event,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  informed 
by  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  that  the  principles  and 
arrangements  for  the  treaty  should  be  fixed.  It  has  been  conceived 
that  were  you  to  repair  to  Fort  Washington,  and  thence  to  Fort 
JefiTerson,  you  would  more  readily  than  firom  any  other  point,  find 
a  communication  with  the  hostile  Indians.  Upon  a  nearer  approach 
you  will  form  your  own  judgment,  and  take  your  own  measures. 
Having  given  you  a  view  of  the  object  and  the  train  in  which 
things  are,  the  rest  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion." 

The  invitation  given  in  February  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Brant  to  visit  Philadelphia,  has  been  mentioned.  Some  of  his 
English  friends  urged  the  Mohawk  by  no  means  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  he  had  the  independence  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
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self,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  appeared  at  the  theu  federal  capital. 
He  remained  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  was  treated  bj  all  with 
marked  attention ;  great  pains  were  taken  to  make  him  understand 
the  posture  of  affairs  and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States;  and,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  pacificator,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  General  Knox,  laying 
before  him  the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  making  him  another 
messenger  of  peace. 

The  fact  that  five  independent  embassies,  asking  peace,  were 
sent  to  the  inimical  tribes;  and  the  tone  of  the  papers  which  have 
been  extracted  so  fully,  will  demonstrate  the  wish  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  aborigines  entire  justice.  But  the  victories  they 
had  gained,  and  the  favorable  whispers  of  the  British  agents,  closed 
the  ears  of  the  red  men,  and  all  propositions  for  peace  were  rejected 
in  one  form  or  another.  Freeman,  who  left  Fort  Washington, 
April  7th;  Truman,  who  left  it  May  22d  for  the  Maumee,*  and 
Colonel  Hardin,  who  on  the  same  day  started  for  Sandusky,  were 
all  murdered ;  Truman,  it  would  seem,  however^  not  by  a  body  of 
Indians,  but  by  a  man  and  boy  whom  he  met  in  hunting.*  Branti 
from  sickness  or  caution,  did  not  attend  the  western  council,  as  had 
been  expected.  Hendricks  gave  his  message  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  MeKee,  and  kept  away  from  the  gathering  of  the  nations; 
and  of  the  four  individual  messengers,  Truman,  Brant,  Hendricks, 
and  Putnam,  Putnam  alone  reached  his  goal.  That  gentleman 
left  Marietta  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  was  at 
Fort  Washington  ;  here  he  heard  of  Indian  hostilities  at  Fort  Jef* 
ferson,  and  of  the  probability  of  Truman's  murder.  He  found  also 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  the  chiefs,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  they 
•  could  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  even  Fort  Washington. 

Under  these  circumstances,  conceiving  it  desirable  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  at  once,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Knox,  and  there  meet  such  of  the  y  abash  leaders  as  could  be  got 
together,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  at  least  be  detached  from  the 
general  league.  This  determination  he  carried  into  effect  on  the 
17th  of  August,  when,  with  several  Indian  prisoners  to  be  restored 
to  their  friends,  and  presents  for  them  beside,  he  left  Cincinnati 
and  reached  Yincennes  in  due  time,  accompanied  by  the  missionary 
Heckewelder.    On  the  27th  of  September,  he  met  thirty-one  chiefs. 
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representing  the  Weas,  PiankeshawB^  Kaakaskias,  Peorias,  Illinois, 
Pniffly fif tftTn^ Aa ^  MuBqmtoes,  KJckapoos  and  Eel  river  Indians^  and 
concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  * 

^^A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  part  of  the 
said  States,  and  the  undersigned  kings,  chiefs  and  warriors,- of  the 
Wabash  and  Dlinois  Indian  tribes,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
satcTtribes : 

^-  The  parties  being  desirous  of  establishing  a  permanent  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  citizens  and  members  thereof,  and  to  remove  the 
causes  of  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Kufus  Putnam, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  Brigadier-General  in  the  army,  whom  he  hath 
vested  with  full  powers  for  these  purposes ;  and  the  said  Wabash 
and  Illinois  tribes,  by  the  undersigned  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors, 
representing  the  said  tribes,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles, 
namely : 

^*  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  the  individuals, 
villages  and  tribes  of  the  said  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indiana. 

"  The  undersigned  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors,  for  themselves, 
and  all  parts  of  their  villages  and  tribes,  do  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
stipulate  to  live  in  amity  and  friendship  with  them. 

^^The  said  tribes  shall  deliver,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Knox,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
white  inhabitants  or  negroes,  who  are  now  prisoners  among  any  of 
the  said  tribes. 

"  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  theWabash  and  Illinois 
nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  all  the  lands  to  which  they  have  a  just 
claim,  and  no  part  shall  ever  be  taken  from  them,  but  by  a  fair 
purchase  and  to  their  satisfaction.  That  the  lands  originally 
belonged  to  the  Indians :  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only.  That  they 
have  a  right  to  sell,  and  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell.  And  that  the 
United  States  will  protect  them  in  their  said  just  rights. 

^^  The  said  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors  solemnly  promise,  on  their 
part,  that  no  future  hostilities  or  depredations  shall  be  committed 


*  Dillon's  Indiana,  p.  817. 
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by  them,  or  any  belonging  to  the  tribes  they  represent,  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
That  the  practice  of  stealing  negroes  and  horses  from  the  people  <^ 
Kentucky,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  shall  forever 
cease.  That  they  will,  at  all  times,  give  notice  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  any  designs  which  they  may  know,  or  suspect 
to  be  formed,  in  any  neighboring  tribe,  or  by  any  person  whatever 
against  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  cases  of  violence  on  the  persons  or  property  of  the  individu- 
als of  either  party,  neither  retaliation  or  reprisal  shall  be  committed 
by  the  other  nntil  satisfaction  shall  have  been  demanded  of  the 
party,  of  which  the  aggressor  is,  and  shall  have  been  refused. 

^^  All  animosities  for  past  grievances  shall  henceforth  cease,  and 
the  contracting  parties  will  carry  the  foregoing  treaty  into  full 
execution,  with  all  good  £B^ith  and  sincerity." 

This  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate  for  confirmati(Hi  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1798,  but  the  fourth  article  was  deemed  objec- 
tionable, as  containing  a  guarantee  to  the  Indians  of  their  lands ; 
and  after  much  discussion  the  Senate  refused,  on  that  account,  to 
ratify  it» 

In  October,  a  great  council  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  was 
held  at  Au  Glaize.*  It  was  the  largest  Indian  council  of  the  time. 
The  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  territory  were  there. 
The  representatives  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canada  were  in  attend- 
ance. Complanter,  and  forty-eight  chiefs  of  the  S,pf  I^ations  of  Ifew 
York,  repaired  thither.  "Beside  these,"  says  Cornplanter,  "there 
were  so  many  nations  that  we  cannot  tell  the  names  of  them. 
There  were  three  men  from  the  Qora  nations;  it  took  them  a  whole 
season  to  come;  and  twenty-seven  nations  from  beyond  Canada." 
.The  question  of  peace  or  war  was  long  and  earnestly  discussed. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Shawanesfe  were  the  only  speakers  for  war,  and 
Bed  Jacket,  the  Seqeca  chief,  for  peace.  A  report  made  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  J[ndian  agent  in  a  conference  at 
Buffalo,  of  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  council,  will  serve  as 
the  best  account  of  its  proceedings  and  conclusions :  f 

"Brothers,  people  of  the  United  States,  and  King's  people,  take 
notice : 

"Last  winter,  the  President  took  ns  by  the  hand  and  led  us  to 


*  Fort  Defiance,  Ohio.  f  Americaa  State  Papers,  t.  828. 
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the  conneil  fire  at  Philadelphia;  there  they  made  known  to  ns 
their  friendship,  and  requested  of  us  to  proceed  to  the  westward, 
and  to  use  onr  influence  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians ; 
we  went  accordingly,  and  made  known  to  them  our  agreement. 

"When  we  returned  from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo  creek,  the 
ohieft  that  remained  at  home  on  their  seats,  were  well  pleased  with 
what  we  had  done  at  Philadelphia;  and  after  we  had  determined 
to  proceed  on  our  journey,  some  of  our  chiefs  were  detained 
by  sickness. 

"  Brothers,  people  of  the  United  States,  and  King's  people : 

"After  we  arrived  at  the  westward,  we  met  with  an  agreeable 
reception ;  they  informed  us  that  we  were  their  oldest  bVothers, 
and  appeared  as  the  sun  risen  upon  them,  as  they  always  looked 
to  them  for  advice.  It  is  now  four  years  since  we  have  heard  your 
voices,  and  should  be  happy  now  to  hear  what  you  have  to  relate 
to  us." 

The  Six  Nation^  then  requested  of  the  western  Indians  what 
they  had  to  relate  to  them,  as  they  kindled  the  council  fire. 

The  western  Indians  replied: 

"About  four  years  since,  your  voices  came  to  us,  desiring  us  to 
combine  ourselves  together,  as  we  were  the  eldest  people  of  this 
island,  and  all  of  one  color,  that  our  minds  may  be  one. 

"  This  they  informed  us,  they  had  attended  to,  and  exhibited  a 
large  belt  of  wampum  to  prove  the  same,  from  each  nation. 

"  To  confirm  it  still  further,  they  informed  us,  we  sent  them  a 
pipe,  which  passed  through  all  the  nations  at  the  west  and  south- 
ward; all  smoked  out  of  it,  both  women  and  children ;  and  as  this 
pipe  has  been  through  all  the  nations,  and  all  smoked  out  of  it, 
they  then  returned  it  to  us,  and  bid  us  smoke  out  of  it  ourselves. 

>  "Brothers:  Listen  once  to  your  eldest  brothers;  our  forefathers 
have  handed  down  to  us  that  we  are  one  people,  of  one  color,  on 
this  island,  and  ought  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  had  made  our  minds 
strong,  and  had  become  as  one  people  in  peace  and  friendship. 

"  This  being  done,  our  chiefs  agreed  to  hand  it  down  to  future 
posterity,  and  the  same  combination  to  continue  down  to  them. 

"  The  nation  called  the  TTniops.  took  a  brand  from  our  fire  and 
kindled  it,  and  became  a  people  vrith  us ;  then  we  considered  our- 
selves as  one  people  combined  together. 

"  And  now  there  is  a  white  people  on  this  island  who  are  watch- 
ing onr  conduct;  but  let  us  attend  to  our  own  concerns,  and 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  with  our  nations;  and  as  our 
minds  are  one,  let  us  consider  future  posterity,  and  not  consider 
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those  young  warriors  who  are  in  the  prime  oJSnife,  and  so  much 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  land,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty at  present. 

"Brothers,  consider  your  country,  which  is  good,  and  conduct 
yourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  to  yourselves  and  posterity. 

"  Now  brothers,  you  present  us  the  pipe  you  say  your  oldest 
brothers  sent  you ;  you  say  your  head  chiefe  all  smoked  out  of  it, 
and  returning  it  to  us  again,  all  took  it  and  smoked  out  of  it  our- 
selves in  friendship.  I^ow,  as  we  are  thus  combined  together,  we 
are  able  to  lift  a  heavy  bjirden.*' 

The  j^yiftwanese  nation  replied: 

"  Our  Eldest  Brothers : — We  have  heard  what  you  have  related ; 
we  have  heard  it  with  attention ;  we  consider  it  as  if  you  delivered 
it  from  the  outside  of  your  lips;  although  you  consider  us  your 
younger  brothers,  your  seats  are  not  at  such  a  distance  but  that 
we  can  see  your  conduct  plainly;  these  are  the  reasons  why  we 
coflsider  you  to  speak  from  the  outside  of  your  lips;  for  \5henever 
you  hear  the  voice  of  the  United  States,  you  immediately  take 
your  packs  and  attend  their  councils. 

"We  see  plainly  folded  under  your  arm  the  voice  of  the  United 
States,  we  wish  you  to  unfold  it  to  us,  that  we  may  see  it  and 
consult  on  it.  (Speaking  on  a  string  of  wampum  of  three  strings, 
throwing  it  across  the  fire  to  us,  instead  of  handing  it  to  us  in  a 
friendly  manner.) 

"Then  we  proceeded  to  relate  the  instructions  of  Congress, 
which  is  too  tediouij^  to  relate,  and  which  they  already  know ;  but 
when  we  first  relate!  it,  we  failed  for  interpreters,  so  that  they  had 
not  a  proper  idea  of  it;  they  appeared  to  be  veiy  much  ruffled  in 
their  minds,  and  adjourned  till  the  next  day ;  then  it  was  inter- 
preted properly  to  them,  and  they  appeared  easy  in  their  minds. 

"  Eldest  Brothers : — ^You  desire  us  to  consider  our  country  and 
our  property;  w#  will  accept  of  your  advice,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly.*' 

The  Si^  J^fttions  rqplied ; 

"  Let  us  look  back  to  the  time  of  white  people  coming  into  4inB 
country ;  very  soon  they  began  to  traffic  for  land.  Soon  after.  Sir 
Williai%  Johnson  was  sent  as  an  agent  for  the  king,  and  he  began 
to  purchase  at  the  treaty  of  Port  Stanwix,  and  purchased  all  east 
of  the  Ohio  river. 

*^  A  few  years  after  this  purchas'e,  the  people  of  ihe  States  and 
the  king's  people  broke  apart,  and  we  being  persuaded  to  take  the 
king's  part  became  very^bad  for  us.    After  a  few  years,  the  kiug 
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was  beat;  then  the  States  took  possession  of  all  th«  land  the 
English  formerly  took  from  the  French. 

"  Ton  tell  us  we  come  with  the  voice  of  the  United  States ;  we 
do,  together  with  the  advice  of  the  king.  He  tells  us  not  to  throw 
our  minds  on  either  side,  but  to  listen  to  reason,  and  remain  a 
people  confederated.'* 

The  Shawanese  nation  replied : 

"Now Eldest  Brothers: — ^You  come  to  us  with  your  opinion  and 
the  voice  of  the  United  States.  It  is  your  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
all  hostilities. 

"Brothers: — ^Now  we  will  relate  what  took  place  last  fall,  in  our 
country.  General  Washington  sent  out  an  army  into  our  country, 
which  fell  into  our  hands ;  their  orders  were  thus,  to  proceed  into 
our  country  as  far  as  the  Migioi  towns,  to  the  Glaize ;  thence  to 
Detroit ;  but  not  to  molest  the  king's  people ;  and  if  the  army 
should  meet  any  people  that  appeared  friendly,  to  leave  them 
behind  their  backs  without  harm. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  must  well  know  why  the 
blood  is  so  deep  in  our  paths.  We  have  been  informed,  that  he 
has  sent  messengers  of  peace  on  these  bloody  roads,  who  fell  on 
the  way ;  and  now,  as  he  knows  that  road*  to  be  bloody,  no  commu- 
nication can  take  place  through  that  bloody  way,  y  there  is  a  path 
through  the^Six  Nations'  country,  which  is  smooth  and  easy.  If 
he  wants  to  send  the  voice  of  peace,  it  must  pass  through  this 
road.  • 

"Eldest  Brothers :—r'We  have  been  informed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  thinks  himself  the  greatest  man  on  this 
island.  "We  had  this  country  long  in  peace,  before  we  saw  any 
person  of  a  white  skin ;  we  consider  the  people  of  a  white  skin  the 
younger. 

"  Brothers : — Tou  inform  us  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  white 
people  to  hold  council  with  us,  General  Washington  being  the 
head  man ;  we  will  consent  to  treat  with  them ;  we  desire  you,  our 
older  brothers,  to  inform  General  Washiftgton  we  will  treat  with 
him,  at  the  rapids  of  Miami,  next  spring,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  out. 

"  We  consider  ourselves  still  the  proper  owners  of  some  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ohio ;  but  we  will  deliver  up  that,  for  money 
that  has  been  paid  to  some  individuals  for  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Hk^  river  Ohio. 

'  "Brothers: — ^You  have  given  us  a  iish  and  one  spoon,  desiring 
the  whole  combination  to  eat  with  them ;  we  accept  of  them,  and 
Bhall  do  aecordingly« 
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^^We  are  now  about  to  complete  the  bosiness  you  came  on. 
When  yon  return,  you  will  make  known  to  the  Preeident  what  we 
have  done ;  it  may  be  that  he  will  consent  to  what  we  have  pro- 
posed ;  and  if  he  will  not,  we  must  call  on  you  to  assist  in  the 
heavy  burden  that  will  lie  upon  us.  We  have  opened  a  path  for 
them  and  pointed  out  a  way,  and  if  he  will  not  walk  in  it  we  must 
have  your  assistance. 

"  Now  our  Eldest  Brothers : — ^When  the  President  came  to  you, 
he  took  you  aside  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  desired  you  to 
come  to  us,  and  deliver  the  messages ;  you  have  delivered  them, 
and  we  desire  you  to  deliver  the  messages  we  have  given  you  to 
deliver  to  him;  and  desire  him  to  send  a  message  back,  what  he 
will  do,  respecting  what  we  have  done  and  concluded  on;  to 
forward  it  to  you,  and  you  to  us.  We  will  lay  the  bloody  tomar 
hawk  aside,  until  we  hear  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  this  message  comes  to  us,  we  will  send  it  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent nations." 

After  having  reported  the  histoiy  and  result  of  their  mission  in 
this  peculiar  way,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  prepared  and  for^ 
warded  the  following  report  to  the  President,  embodying  their 
advice  in  regard  to  the  course  of  policy  necessary  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  secure  a  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes : 

^^  You  sent  us  on  to  the  westward,  with  a  message  of  peace  to 
the  hostile  Indians. 

"We  proceeded  according  to  your  directions,  and  were  protected, 
going  and  coming,  by  the  Qreat  Spirit 

"  We  give  thanks  to  the  Qreat  Spirit,  that  we  have  all  returned 
safe  to  our  seats. 

"  While  we  were  at  the  westward  we  exerted  ourselves  to  bring 
about  peace.  The  fatigues  we  underwent  are  not  small.  Now  it 
is  our  desire  for  your  people  on  the  Ohio  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  otherwise  it  is  all  in  vain  what  we  have  done. 

"Now,  if  you  wish  for  peace,  you  must  make  every  exertion, 
and  proceed  through  this  path  we  have  directed  for  you.  If  peace 
does  not  take  place,  the  fault  must  arise  from  your  own  people. 

"  We  now  desire  you,  brother,  to  send  forward  agents,  who  are 
men  of  honesly,  not  proud  land-jobbers,  but  men  who  love  and 
desire  peace.  Also,  we  desire  that  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
some  Friend,  or  Quaker,  to  attend  the  council. 

"  We  wish  you  to  exert  yourself  to  forward  the  message  to  the 
Western  Indians  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we  are  taken  by  the  hand, 
and  have  agreed,  next  spring,  to  attend  the  council  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami,  when  we  shall  hear  all  that  takes  place  there/' 
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The  armistice  which  ihe  hostile  Indians  promised  to  observe  till 
spring  was  not,  however,  very  faithfully  kept.  On  the  6th  of  TScy- 
vember,  the  Kentucky  mounted  infantry,  under  Major  Adair,  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  St. 
Clair,  a  post  recently  established  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Eort  Hamilton,  and  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Eaton, 
Ohio. 

"  This  morning,"  says  Adair  in  his  report  to  Wilkinson,  "  about 
the  first  appearance  of  day,  the  enemy  attacked  my  camp,  within 
sight  of  this  post.  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  the  enemy  came 
on  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  bespoke  them  warriors  indeed. 
Some  of  my  men  were  hand  in  hand  with  them  before  we  retreated, 
which,  however,  we  did  to  a  kind  of  stockade,  intended  for  stables ; 
we  then  made  a  stand.  I  then  ordered  Lieutenant  Madison  to  take 
a  party  and  gain  their  right  flank,  if  possible.  I  called  for  Lieu- 
tenant Hail,  to  send  to  the  left,  but  found  he  had  been  slain.  I 
then  led  forward  the  men  that  stood  near  me,  which,  together  with 
the  ensigns,  Buchanan  and  Florin,  amounted  to  about  twenty-five, 
and  pressed  the  left  of  their  centre,  thinking  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  assist  Madison.  We  made  a  manly  push,  and  the  enemy 
retreated,  taking  all  our  horses  except  five  or  six.  We  drove  them 
about  SIX  hundred  yards,  through  our  camp,  where  they  again 
made  a  stand,  and  we  fought  them  some  time ;  two  of  my  men 
were  here  shot  dead. 

^^  At  that  moment  I  received  information  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  flank  us  on  the  right,  and  on  turning  that  way  I  saw  about 
sixty  of  them  running  to  that  point.  I  had  yet  heard  nothing  of 
Madison.  I  then  ordered  my  men  to  retreat,  which  they  did  with 
deliberation,  heartily  cursing  the  Indians,  who  pursued  us  close  to 
our  camp,  where  we  again  fought  them  till  they  gave  way ;  and 
when  they  retreated  our  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  although 
we  had  been  supplied  from  the  garrison  in  the  course  of  the  action. 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  them  again,  but  ordered  my  men 
into  the  garrison,  to  draw  ammunition.  I  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  a  hill  to  which  we  had  first  driven  them,  where  I  found  two 
of  my  men  scalped,  who  were  brought  in. 

^^  Since  I  began  to  write  this,  a  few  of  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  and  I  pursued  them  with  a  party  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  could  not  overtake  them,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  go  fur- 
ther. Madison,  whom  I  sent  to  the  right,  was,  on  his  first  attack, 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  garrison,  leaving  a  man 
or  two  dead.    To  this  misfortune  I  think  the  enemy  are  indebted 
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for  the  horses  they  have  got;  had  he  gained  their  right  flank,  and 
I  once  had  possession  of  their  left^  I  think  we  might  have  ronted 
them  at  that  stage  of  the  action,  as  we  had  them  On  the  retreat 

"  I  have  six  killed  and  five  wounded ;  four  men  are  missing.  I 
think  they  went  off*  early  in  the  action,  on  horseback,  and  are,  I 
suppose,  by  this  time,  at  Fort  Hamilton,  My  officers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  men,  distinguished  themselves  greatly.  Poor  Hail  died, 
calling  to  his  men  to  advance.  Madison's  bravery  and  conduct 
need  no  comment;  they  are  well  known.  Florin  and  Buchanan 
acted  with  a  coolness  and  courage  that  do  them  much  honor; 
Buchanan,  after  firing  his  gun,  knocked  an  Indian  down  with  the 
barrel. 

"  They  have  killed  and  taken  a  great  number  of  the  pack-horses. 
I  intend  following  them  this  evening,  some  distance,  to  ascertain 
their  strength  and  route,  if  possible.  I  can,  with  propriety,  say 
that  about  fifty  of  my  men  fought  with  a  bravery  equal  to  any  men 
in  the  world ;  an  4  had  not  the  garrison  been  so  nigh,  as  a  place  of 
safety  for  the  bashful,  I  think  many  more  would  have  fought  well. 
The  enemy  have,  no  doubt,  as  many  men  killed  as  myself;  fhey 
left  two  dead  on  the  ground,  and  I  saw  two  carried  off.  The  only 
advantage  they  have  gained  is  our  horses,  which  is  a  capital  one, 
as  it  disables  me  from  bringing  the  interview  to  a  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  conclusion."* 

This  action,  however,  together  with  other  evidences  of  continued 
hostilities,  did  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  measures 
to  meet  the  hostile  tribes  ''at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  (Maumee) 
when  the  leaves  were  fully  out"  For  this  purpose  the  President  at 
first  selected  Charles  Carroll  and  Charles  Thompson,  but  as  they 
declined  the  nomination,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and 
Timothy  Pickering  were,  on  the  first  of  March,  1798,  appointed  to 
attend  the  proposed  meeting,  which  it  was  concluded  should  be 
held  at  Sandusky. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  commissioners  received  their  instruc- 
tions ;  on  the  27th,  General  Lincoln  left  Philadelphia  for  Kiagara^ 
by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  on  the  80th,  Pickering  and  Bandolph 
started  by  the  route  through  Pennsylvania,  which  led  up  the  valleys 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Lycoming,  and  Coshocton,  and 
across  to  Oenessee.  These,  traveling  more  rapidly,  for  Lincoln  had 
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the  stores  wad  baggage,  readied  ]lf  iagara  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
were  at  once  invited  by  Lieutenant-General  Simcoe  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  bis  seat,  Navy  Hall ;  with  this  invitation  they 
complied  and  remained  there  until  the  28th  of  June,  The  cause 
of  this  delay  was  the  belief  expressed  by  M'Kee  and  others,  that 
the  Indians  would  not  be  ready  to  meet  the  commissioners  before 
the  last  of  June,  as  private  councils  had  first  to  be  held  among  the 
various  tribes.  While  there,  the  ambassadors,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
presented  the  following  note  to  Governor  Simcoe: 

"The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  for  making  peace 
with  the  western  Indians^  beg  leave  to  suggesjt;  to  Governor  Simcoe : 
that  the  very  high  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to 
their  management,  makes  them  desirous  of  usiug  every  proper 
means  that  may  contribute  to  its  success.  That  they  have  observed, 
with  pleasure,  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Governor  to  aflford 
every  requisite  assistance  in  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
holding  the  treaty  with  the  hostile  Indians. 

"  But  all  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  and  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  British  government,  on  this  occasion,  will,  perhaps,  be  fruit- 
less, unless  some  means  are  used  to  counteract  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  and  unfounded  reports  among  the  Indian  tribes :  for, 
the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men,  dwelling  among  them,  or  having  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  them,  by  cherishing  those  prejudices,  or 
raising  and  spreading  those  reports,  may  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
every  attempt  to  accomplish  a  peace.  As  an  instance  of  such 
unfounded  reports,  the  commissioners  have  noticed  the  declaration 
of  a  Mohawk,  from  Grand  river^  that  Governor  Simcoe  advised  the 
Indiana  to  make  peace^  but  not  to  give  up  any  of  their  lands. 

"  The  commissioners  further  observe,  that  if  anv  transactions  at 
former  treaties  were  exceptionable,  the  principles  of  the  present 
treaty  are  calculated  to  remove  the  cause§  of  complaint;  for  the 
views  of  government  are  perfectly  fair.  And,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  retrace  all  the  steps  then  taken,  the  United  States 
are  disposed  to  recede/ae  far  as  shall  be  indispensable,  and  the 
existing  state  of  things  will  admit;  and  for  the  lands  retained,  to 
make  ample  compensation.  The  view^  of  the  United  States  being 
t)ius  fair  and  liberal,  the  commissioners  wish  to  embrace  every 
means  to  make  them  appear  so  to  the  Indians,  against  any  contrary 
suggestions. 

"Among  these  means,  the  commissioners  consider  the  presetice 
of  some  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  be  of  consequence ;  for,  although 
the  Indians  naturally  look  up  to  their  superintendents  as  their 
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patrons,  yet  the  presence  of  some  officers  of  the  army  will  probably 
induce  them  to  negotiate  with  greater  confidence  on  the  terms  of 
peace.  Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  commissioners, 
for  their  own  sakes,  request  the  pleasure  of  their  company.  The 
commissioners,  feeling  the  greatest  solicitude  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  mission,  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  governor 
every  information  relating  to  it^  which  his  situation  enables  him 
to  communicate.  He  must  be  aware  that  the  sales  and  settlements 
of  the  lands  over  the  Ohio,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Forts  Mlntosh 
and  Harmar,  render  it  impossible  now  to  make  that  river  the 
bouudaiy.  The  expression  of  his  opinion,  on  this  point  in 
particular,  will  give  them  great  satisfSaction."  * 

To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  sent : 

^^  Colonel  Simcoe,  commanding  the  King's  forces  in  Upper 
Canada,  has  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  paper  delivered  to  him 
this  morning  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  making 
peace  with  the  western  Indians,  to  state  to  those  gentlemen,  that 
he  is  duly  impressed  with  the  serious  importance  of  the  negotiation 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  by 
every  proper  means  that  may  tend  to  its  success.  He  is  much 
obliged  to  them  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  readiness  to  afford  them  such  facilities  as  may 
have  been  in  his  power,  to  assist  in  the  preparatory  arrangements 
for  holding  the  treaty.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  unfounded 
reports  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  have  arisen  among  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  whether  from  the  acts  of  a  fsw  bad  men  living  among 
them,  he  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

<'  But,  he  must  observe,  upon  the  instance  ^ven  by  the  commia- 
sioners,  of  one  of  '  those  unfounded  reports,  that  a  Mohawk  from 
the  Grand  river  should  say,  that  Gov.  Simcoe  advised  the  Indiana 
to  make  peace,  but  not  to  give  up  their  lands,'  it  is  of  that  nature 
that  cannot  be  true ;  the  Indians,  as  yet,  not  having  applied  for  his 
advice  on  the  subject ;  and  it  being  a  point,  of  all  others,  on  which 
they  are  the  least  likely  to  consult  the  British  officers  commanding 
in  tipper  Canada. 

<' Colonel  Simcoe  considers  himself  perfectly  justified  in  admit- 
ting, on  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners,  some  officers  to 
attend  the  treaty;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen 
appointed  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  British  provisions,  &c.,  he 
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will  desire  Captain  Bunbaiy,  of  the  fifth  regiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Givens,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Injian  languages, 
to  accompany  the  commissioners.  Colonel  Simcoe  can  give  the 
comnuBsioners  no  further  information  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
speeches  of  the  confederate  nations,  of  which  General  Hull  has 
authentic  copies.  But,  as  it  has  been,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  principle  of  the  British  government  to  unite  the 
American  JndlAns,  that,  all  petty  jealousies  being  extinguished,  the 
real  wishes  of  the  several  tribes  may  be  fully  expressed,  and  in 
consequence  of  all  the  treaties  made  with  them,  may  have  the  most 
complete  ratification  and  universal  concurrence,  so,  he  feels  it 
^  proper  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  that  a  jealousy  of  a  contrary 
conduct  in  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  appears  to  him  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  confederacy." 

On  the  day  before  this  correspondence,  the  six  Quakers,  who,  by 
their  own  request,  and  that  of  the  Jndians,  had  accompanied  the 
deputation,  together  with  Heckewelder  and  others,  sailed  for 
Detroit  to  learn  how  matters  stood ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
the  commissioners  themselves,  receiving  no  news  from  Sandusky, 
prepared  to  embark  for  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  while  still  detained  by  head  winds,  Colonel  Butler,t 
Brant  and  some  fifty  natives,  arrived  from  the  Maumee,  and  two 
days  after,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Brant  thus  addressed 
the  Americans: — 

"  Brothers : — ^We  have  met  to-day  our  brothers,  the  Bostonians 
and  English;  we  are  glad  to  have  the  meeting,  and  think  it  is  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"Brothers  of  the  United  States: — ^We  told  you  the  other  day  at 
Fort  Erie,  that  at  another  time,  wo  would  inform  you  why  we  had 
not  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding  the 
treaty  with  you.  We  now  inform  you  that  it  is  because  there  is  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  war  in  that  quarter. 

"  We  have  ^ven  the  reason  for  our  not  meeting  you;  and  now 
we  request  an  explanation  of  those  warlike  appearances. 

"The  people  you  see  here  are  sent  to  represent  the  Indian 
nations  who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  as  their  common 
property,  and  who  are  all  of  one  mind— one  heart. 

"We  have  come  to  speak  to  you  for  two  reasons;  one,  be- 
cause your  warriors  being  in  our  neighborhood,  have  prevented 
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onr  meeting  at  the  appointed  place;  the  other,  to  know  if  yon  ar^ 
properly  authorized  to  run  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line 
between  the  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations. 
We  are  still  desirous  of  meeting  you  at  the  appointed  place. 

"We  wish  you  to  deliberate  well  on  tliis  business.  We  have 
spoken  our  sentiments  in  sincerity,  considering  ojarselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  whom,  in  time  of  danger,  we 
expect  assistance." 

On  the  following  day  the  commissioners  replied : 

"  Brothers :  — ^You  have  mentioned  two  objects  of  your  coming  to 
meet  us  at  this  place.  One,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  war- 
like appearances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  Ohio ;  the  other,  to  learn  whether  we  have 
authority  to  run  and  establish  a  new^  boundary  line  between  your 
lands  and  ours. 

"  On  the  first  point  we  cannot  but  express  our  extreme  regret, 
that  any  reports  of  warlike  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  delayed  our  meeting  at  Sandusky.  The  nature 
of  the  case  irresistibly  forbids  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  treaty 
at  Sandusky. 

"We  are  deputed  by  the  Great  Chief  and  the  Great  Council 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  you  of  peace ;  and  is  it  possible 
that  the  same  Great  Chief  and  his  Great  Council  could  order  their 
warriors  to  make  fresh  war,  while  we  were  sitting  around  the  same 
fire  with  you,  in  order  to  make  peace  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
Great  Chief  and  his  Council  could  act  so  deceitfully  toward  u6, 
their  commissioners,  as  well  as  toward  you  ? 

"  We  think  it  not  possible ;  but  will  quit  arguments  and  come 

to  fEU^tS. 

"We  assure  you,  that  our  Great  Chief,  General  Washington, 
has  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities  against  you,  until  the  event 
of  the  proposed  treaty  at  Sandusky  shall  be  known.  Here  is 
the  proclamation  of  his  head  warrior.  General  Wayne,  to  that 
effect  * 

"But  our  Great  Chief  is  so  sincere  in  his  professions  for  peace, 
and  so  desirous  of  preventing  everything  which  could  obstmct 
the  treaty  and  prolong  the  war,  that,  besides  giving  the  above 
orders  to  his  head  warrior,  he  has  informed  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  adjoining  the  Ohio,  of  the  treaty  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Sandusky,  and  desired  them  to  unite  their  power  with 
his  to  prevent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Jndians  north  of 
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the  Ohio,  until  the  result  of  the  treaty  is  made  known.  Those 
governors  have  accordingly  issued  their  orders,  strictly  forbidding 
all  such  hostilities.  The  proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  we  have  here  in  our  hands. 

"  If,  after  all  these  precautions  of  our  Great  Chief,  any  hostilities 
should  be  committed  north  of  the  Ohio,  they  must  proceed  from  a 
few  disorderly  people,  whom  no  considerations  of  justice  or  public 
good  can  restrain.  But  we  hope  and  believe  that  none  such  can 
be  found. 

"After  these  explanations,  we  hope  you  will  possess  your  minds 
in  peace,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  that  no 
injury  is  to  be  apprehended  by  you  during  the  treaty. 

"We  come  now  to  the  second  point:  whether  we  are  properly 
authorized  to  run  anjj  establish  a  new  boundary  line  between 
your  lauds  and  ours. 

"We  answer  explicitly  that  we  have  that  authority.  Where 
this  line  should  run,  will  be  the  great  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
treaty  between  you  and  us;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  expect 
that  it  may  then  be  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Doubt- 
less some  concessions'  must  be  made  on  both  sides.  In  all  disputes 
and  quarrels,  both  parties  usually  take  some  wrong  steps ;  so  that 
it  is  only  by  mutual  concessions  that  a  true  reconciliation  can  be 
effected. 

"We  wish  you  to  understand  us  clearly  on  this  head;  for  we 
mean  that  all  our  proceedings  should  be  made  with  candor.  We 
therefore  repeat  and  say  explicitly  that  some  concession  will  be 
necessary  on  your  part,  as  well  as  on  ours,  in  order  to  establish  a 
just  and  permanent  peace. 

"After  this  great  point  of  the  boundary  shall  be  fully  considered 
at  the  treaty,  we  shall  know  what  concessions  and  stipulations  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  such  as  the  world  will  pronounce  reasonable  and 
just. 

"You  told  us  you  represent  the  nations  of  Indifl,ns  who  own  the 
lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  whose  chiefs  are  now  assembled  at  the 
rajgids  of  the  Maumee. 

"  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  informed  of  the  names 
of  those  nations, -and  of  the  numbers  of  the  chiefs*  of  each  so 
assembled. 

"We  once  more  turn  our  eyes  to  your  representation  of  war- 
like appearances  in  your  country ;  to  give  you  complete  satisfac- 
tion on  this  pointy  we  now  assure  you  as  soon  as  our  council  at 
40 
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this  place  is  ended,  we  will  send  a  messenger  on  horseback  to 
the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  States,  to  desire  him  to  renew 
and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  to  his  head  warrior,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  yon ;  bnt  to  remain  qnietly  at  his 
posts  until  the  event  of  the  treaty  shall  be  known." 

On  the  next  day,  according  to  the  customary  form,  the  council 
was  convened  again,  and  Brant  replied : 

^^  We  are  glad  the  Great  Spirit  has  preserved  ns  in  peace,  to  meet 
together  this  day. 

'^ Brothers  of  the  United  States :  Yesterday  you  made  an  answer 
to  the  message  delivered  by  us,  from  the  great  council  at  the  Mau* 
mee,  in  the  two  particulars  which  we  have  stated  to  you* 

"You  may  depend  upon  it  we  fiiUy  understood  your  speech. 
We  shall  take  with  us  your  belt  and  white  strings,  and  repeat  it  to 
the  chiefs  at  the  great  council  at  the  Maumffe. 

"  We  have  something  further  to  say,  though  not  much.  We  are 
small  compared  with  our  great  chie&  at  Maumee.  But,  though 
small,  we  have  something  to  say. 

"We  think  from  your  speech,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  us 
coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  nations  at  the  westward,  are 
of  one  mind ;  and,  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  there  is  a  prospect  we 
shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting. 

"Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  all  our  minds  are  one; 
you  have  not  before  spoken  to  us  unitedly.  Formerly,  because 
you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was  done  was  not  binding. 
Now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  us  together,  and  we 
now  take  you  by  the  hand,  to  lead  you  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting." 

BecoUecting  that  he  had  not  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  the  com- 
missioners, in  regard  to  the  tribes  assembled  at  the  Maumee,  Brant 
rose  again  and  said : 

"Brothers: — ^Yesterday  you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  names  of  the  nations,  and  numbers  of  chiefs  assembled  at  the 
Maumee ;  but,  as  they  were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  give  you 
exact  information.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days. 
When  we  left  it  the  following  nations  were  there,  to  wit :  Five 
Nations.  Wvandots.  Sbawanese,  Delawares.  Munsees,  Miamtea, 
Chipgewas,  Qttawasy  PottawattamieSr  Nantikokies.  Mingoes,  Chezp- 
kees, — ^the  principal  men  of  these  were  there." 

The  commissioners  then  replied : 

"Brothers : — Our  ears  have  been  open  to  your  speech.  It  is 
agreeable  to  us.    We  are  ready  to  accompany*  you  to  the  place  of 
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treaty,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope  for 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  present  war,  on  terms  equally  interest- 
ing and  agreeable  to  all  parties/' 

The  great  anxiety  and  distrast  manifested  by  the  Indians  at  this 
conference,  arose  from  what  they  deemed  the  hostile  movements 
of  General  Wayne,  in  violation,  as  they  affirmed,  of  the  armistice 
previously  agreed  upon.  Wayne's  head-quarters  was  then  near 
Fort  Washington,  and  he  was  engaged  there  in  organizing  and 
drilling  his  army,  in  forwarding  supplies  to  Fort  Jefferson,  and  in 
cutting  military  roads  through  the  Indian  country.  These  proceed- 
ings, altogether  justifiable  on  the  supposition  that  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  was  inevitable,  were,  at  that  juncture,  ill-timed,  and 
calculated  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  negotiation  and  the  lives 
of  the  commissioners.  Under  these  circumstances  the  commis- 
sioners addressed,  under  date  of  July  10th,  the  following  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  to  ask  that  all  warlike  demonstrations  should 
be  suspended  until  the  result  of  their  mission  should  be  ascer- 
tained : 

"We  think  the  coming  of  the  deputation  from  the  western 
Indians  a  fortunate  event  It  must  have  been  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  United  States  that  made  them  solicitous  to  speak 
with  us  in  presence  of  the  governor;  and  our  answer  being 
satisfactory,  we  believe  it  will  have  a  better  effect,  than  the  same 
sentiments  delivered  under  any  other  circumstances. 

"Our  promise  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  the  President,  to 
desire  fresh  orders  might  be  sent  to  General  Wayne,  not  only  io 
ahztaia  from  hostiUtieSy  but  to  remain  quietly  at  his  postSj  was  thought  a 
very  necessary  measure ;  and  it  will  be  alike  necessary  that  those 
orders  be  issued  and  strictly  observed.  In  a  former  letter  we 
intimated  our  opinion  and  wishes  on  this  point.  We  now  think, 
and  our  duty  obliges  us  to  declare  it^  that  an  exact  observation  of 
the  laws  of  a  truce  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  Indians  have  information,  confirmed  by  repeated  scouts, 
that  General  Wayne  has  cut  and  cleared  a  road,  straight  from  Fort 
Washington  into  the  Indian  country,  in  a  direction  that  would  have 
missed  Fort  Jefferson,  but  that,  meeting  with  a  large  swamp,  it 
was  of  necessity,  turned  to  that  fort,  and  then  continued  six  miles 
beyond  it :  that  large  quantities  of  provisions  are  accumulated  at 
the  forts,  far  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  garrisons,  and  numerous 
herds   of  horses  and  cattie  assembled  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
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guarded  by  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  With  these  preparations 
for  war  in  their  neighborhood,  for  it  is  but  three  days*  journey 
from  thence  to  the  Glaize,  they  say  their  minds  cannot  rest  easy. 
The  distance  here  mentioned,  is  from  Captain  Brant's  information, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  exact.  We  suppose  that  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  may  be  deemed  a  day's  journey. 

"The  manner  in  which  negotiations  for  peace  are  conducted  by 
Indiaus,  demands  a  particular  consideration.  On  such  occasions, 
not  commissioners  or  a  few  counselors,  but  the  body  of  the  nations 
assemble.  The  negotiations  will  of  course  be  delayed  or  interrup- 
ted, if  the  movements  of  their  enemies  call  the  warriors  from  the 
council  to  watch  or  check  them.  The  measures  pursued  by  Gen.' 
Wayne  appear  to  have  produced  this  unhappy  effect,  and  probably 
strengthened  jealousies,  before  almost  insurmountable.  We  know 
that  those  measures  are  viewed  by  the  British  as  unfair  and 
unwarrantable,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  opinion  will  be 
concealed  from  the  Indians;  if  the  latter  have  not  previously 
entertained  the  same  ideas. 

"After  this  detail,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  express  our 
opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  ensure  a  quiet, 
uninterrupted  treaty,  the  cattle,  horses,  and  troops,  beyond  what 
are  proper  for  the  posts  themselves,  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Ohio :  any  that  are  now  in  advance  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
should  certainly  be  immediately  withdrawn;  and  we  doubt  whether 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  if  their  numbers,  in  any  degree,  corres- 
pond with  the  reports  among  the  Indians  at  their  council." 

On  the  14th  of  July  tlie  commissioners  left  Fort  Erie,  and  ar- 
rived on  their  way  to  the  council,  on  the  21st,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  river.  Their  fnrtlier  advance  was  prevented  by  the  British 
authorities  at  Detroit;  n.d  accordingly  they  took  up  their  quarters 
at  the  house  of  Mathcw  Elliott,  the  famous  renegade,  then  a  subor- 
dinate agent  in  the  British  Indian  department,  under  Alexander 
M'Kee.  M'Kee  was  in  attendance  at  the  council,  and  the  commis- 
sioners addressed  him  h  imte,  borne  by  Elliott,  to  inform  him  of 
their  amval,  and  to  u<\i  when  they  could  be  received. 

Elliott  returned  on  ^h*^-  29th,  bringing  with  him  a  deputation  of 
twenty  chiefs  from  t's'  <  :)uncil.  On  the  next  day  a  conference  was 
held,  and  Sa-wagh-d;i -^^  ink,  a  chief  of  the  Wyan^gts,  presented  to 
the  commissioners  ii.  v.  -  i ting,  the  following  explicit  demand  in  re- 
gard to  their  powers    ^1  purposes: 

^'Brothers: — The  <)v  |  uios  we  sent  you  did  not  ftilly  explain  our 
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meaning.  We  have  therefore  sent  others  to  meet  you  once  more, 
that  yoa  may  fully  understand  the  great  question  we  have  to  ask 
you,  and  to  which  we  expect  an  explicit  answer  in  writing. 

"Ton  are  sent  here  by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  make  peace 
with  us,  the  confederated  Indians. 

"Ton  know  very  well  that  the  boundary  line  which  was  run 
by  the  white  people  and  us,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  was 
the  river  Ohio. 

"If  you  seriously  design  to  make  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  you 
will  immediately  remove  all  your  people  from  our  side  of  the  river. 

"  We  therefore  ask  you,  Are  you  fully  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  fix  firmly  on  the  Ohio  river,  as  the 
boundary  line  between  your  people  and  ours  ? 

"Done  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  rapids,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1793.  In  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  con- 
federacy, and  agreed  to  in  full  council." 

This  message  was  signed  by  the  Wvandots,  Dglas&£S^>  Shawa- 
nese,  Miacaies,  Mii;^gQefly  Pottawattanaies,  Ottawas,  Connoys,  Chip- 
>ewas,  and  Munsees.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the 
commissioners  delivered  the  following  answer  to  them  in  writing : 

"Brothers: — ^Tou  yesterday  addressed  us,  mentioning  a  former 
deputation  who  met  us  at  Niagara.  At  that  meeting  you  said  we 
did  not  come  to  a  right  understanding ;  that  your  deputies  did  not 
fully  explain  your  meaning  to  us,  nor  we  ours  to  them ;  that  you  de- 
sired we  might  rightly  understand  each  other,  and  therefore  thought 
it  best  that  what  you  had  to  say  should  be  put  into  writing.  Then, 
handing  us  a  paper,  you  said,  *  here  is  the  meaning  of  our  hearts.' 
Brothers :  That  paper  is  directed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  and  speaks  to  them  these  words,  viz :  [Hero  was  repeated 
the  written  address  of  the  Indians.] 

"Brothers,  the  deputies  present:  We  have  now  repeated  the 
words  contained  in  the  paper  which  you  delivered  to  us ;  and  those 
words  are  interpreted  to  you.  We  presume  the  interpretation 
agrees  with  your  ideas  of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  It  is  expressed 
to  be  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares.  Miamies,  Shawanese, 
Mingoes,  Pottawattainies,  Ottawas,  Connoys,  Chippewas,  and 
Munsees,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  confederacy,  and 
agreed  to  in  full  council. 

"We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  that,  in  the 
conference  at  Niagara,  we  did  not  come  to  a  right  understand- 
ing, and  that  your  deputies  did  not  fully  explain  your  meaning. 
Those  deputies  appeared  to  be  men  of  good  understanding,  and 
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when  we  saw  them  they  were  perfectly  sober :  in  short,  we  never  saw 
men  in  public  council  more  attentive,  or  behave  with  more  propri- 
ety. We  could  not,  therefore,  suppose  they  could  mistake 
your  moaning  or  ours.  Certainly  we  were  suflSiciently  explicit,  for, 
in  plain  terms,  we  declared,  ^  that  in  order  to  establish  a  *just  and 
permanent  peace,  some  concessions  would  be  necessary,  on  your 
part  as  well  as  on  ours.' 

"  These  words,  brothers,  are  a  part  of  our  speech  to  your  depu- 
ties ;  and  that  speech,  they  assured  ns  they  fully  understood.  What 
those  concessions  should  be,  on  both  sides,  and  where  the  bounda- 
ry line  should  be  fixed,  were  proper  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
treaty,  when  we  should  speak  face  to  face.  This  we  are  certain 
would  be  the  best  way  to  remove  all  difficulties.  But  your  nations 
have  adopted  another  mode,  which,  by  keeping  us  at  a  distance, 
prevents  our  knowing  each  other,  and  keeps  alive  those  jealousies 
which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  peace.  We  are,  therefore, 
desirous  of  meeting  your  nations  in  full  council,  without  more  de- 
lay. We  have  already  waited  in  this  province  sixty  days  beyond 
the  time  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty. 

"We  have  now  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  proi>er  mode  of 
settling  the  differences  between  you  and  the  United  States;  but, 
as  your  nations  have  desired  answers  to  certain  questions,  previous 
to  our  meeting,  and  we  are  disposed  to  act  with  frankness  and 
sincerity,  we  will  give  you  an  explicit  answer  to  the  great  question 
you  have  now  proposed  to  us.  But,  before  we  do  this,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  look  back  to  some  former  transactions,  and  we 
desire  you  patiently  to  hear  us. 

"  We  do  know  very  well,  that,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
twenty-jive  years  ago^  the  river  Ohio  was  agreed  on  as  the  boun- 
dary line  between  you  and  the  white  people  of  the  British 
colonies;  and,  we  all  know  that,  about  seven  years  after  that 
boundary  was  fixed,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  your  father,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  those  colonies,  which  are 
now  the  United  States.    This  quarrel  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  \ 

peace  made  with  the  king,  about  ten  years  ago,  by  which  the  , 

Great  Lakes,  and  the  waters  which  unite  them,  were  by  him  de^ 
clared  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

"Peace  having  been  thus  made,  between  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  remained  to  make  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indiim  nations,  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  king;  for  this  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed,  who 
sent  messengers  to  all  those  Indian  nations,  mcUxng  them  to  conu  and 
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make  peace.  The  first  treaty  was  held  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  with  the  ^  NationB,  which  has  stood  firm  and  unviola- 
ted  to  this  day.  The  next  treaty  was  made  about  ninety  days  after,  at 
Fort  M'Intosh,  with  the  Half-King  of  the  Wyandots,  Captain  Pipe, 
and  other  chiefs,  in  behalf  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  and 
Chippewa  nal;ions. 

^^  Afterward,  treaties  were  made  with  divers  Indian  nations  south 
of  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the  next  treaty  was  made  with  Ka-kia-pila- 
thy,  here  present,  and  other  Shawanee  chiefs,  in  behalf  of  the 
ghawanee  nation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio. 

**The  commissioners  who  conducted  the  treaties  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  sent  the  papers  containing  them  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  States,  who,  supposing  them  satisfkctory  to  the 
nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  large  tracts  of 
land  thereby  ceded,  and  a  great  number  of  people  removed  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  upon  them:  also  many 
femilies  of  your  ancient  fathers,  the  French,  came  over  the  great 
waters,  and  settled  upon  a  part  of  the  same  lands.^ 

'^  After  some  time,  it  appeared  tiiat  a  number  of  people  in 
your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh 
and  Miami;  therefore,  the  Great  Council  of  the  United  States 
appointed  Governor  St.  Clair  their  commissioner,  with  full  powers, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  regulating 
trade,  and  settiing  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the 
northern  department  and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent 
messages,  inviting  all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a  council 
fire  which  he  kindled  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum. 

"While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  some  mischief  happened  at 
that  place,  and  the  fire  was  put  out;  so  he  kindled  a  council  fire  at 
Fort  Harmar,  where  near  six  hundred  ^dians,  of  different  nations, 
attended.  The  Six  Nations  then  renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix;  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delaw^res  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh ;  some  Ottawas.  Chinnewas, 
Pottawattemies.  and  gaps  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
lar. 

"All  these  treaties  we  have  here  with  us.  We  have,  also,  the 
speeches  of  many  chiefs  who  attended  them,  and  who  voluntarily 
declared  their  satisfeiction  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 


*  The  Frenoh  settlement  at  Gallipolis. 
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After  maMng  all  these  treaties,  and  after  hearing  the  chiefs 
express  freely  their  satisfaction  with  them,  the  United  States 
expected  to  enjoy  peace,  and  quietly  to  hold  the  lands  ceded  by 
them.  Accordingly  large  tracts  have  been  sold  and  settled,  as 
before  mentioned."  And  now,  brothers,  we  answer  explicitly,  that, 
for  the  reasons  here  stated*  to  yon,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  river 
Ohio  the  boundary  between  your  people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales. 

^^Yon  are  men  of  understanding,  and  if  you  consider  the 
customs  of  white  people,  the  great  expenses  which  attend  their 
settling  in  a  new  country,  the  nature  of  their  improvements,  in 
building  houses  and  barns,  and  clearing  and  fencing  their  lands, 
how  valuable  the  lands  are  thus  rendered,  and  thence  how  dear 
they  are  to  them,  you  will  see  that  it  is  now  impracticable  to 
remove  our  people  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio.  Tour 
brothers,  the  English,  know  the  nature  of  white  people,  and  they 
know  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
United  States  cannot  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary  between  you 
and  us. 

"You  seem  to  consider  all  the  lands  in  dispute  on  your  side 
of  the  Ohio,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States ;  but  suffer  us  to 
remind  you  that  a  large  tract  was  sold  by  the  Wyandot  and 
ipelaware  nations  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  at  the  Ohio, 
due  north  to  Lake  Erie.  This  line  is  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  claimed  under  the  charter  given  by  the  king  of 
England  to  your  ancient  friend,  William  Penn ;  of  this  sale  made 
by  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  never  heard  any  complaint. 

"We  are,  on  this  occasion,  obliged  to  make  a  long  speech. 
We  again  desire  you  to  hear  us  patiently.  The  business  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  a  great  many  words  are  necessary  fully 
to  explain  it;  for  we  desire  you  may  perfectly  understand  us,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  forgetting  what  we  say,  because  we  will 
give  you  our  speech  in  writing. 

"  We  have  explicitly  declared  to  you,  that* we  cannot  now  make 
the  Ohio  river  the  boundary  between  us.  This  agrees  with  our 
speech  to  your  deputies  at  Kiagara,  'that  in  order  to  establish  a 
just  and  permanent  peace,  some  concessions  would  be  necessary  on 
your  part,  as  well  as  on  ours.' 

"  The  concessions  which  we  think  necessary  on  your  part  are, 
that  you  yield  up,  and  finally  relinquish  to  the  United  States, 
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8ome  of  the  lands  on  yoor  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  The  United 
States  wish  to  have  confirmed  all  the  lands  ceded  to  them  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar;  andy  alsOj  a  small  tract  of  land  at  the 
Jtapids  of  the  OhiOy  claimed  by  General  Clarkjfor  the  use  of  hmself 
and  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  United.  States 
would  give  such  a  large  sum^  in  money  or  goods,  as  was  never  given^  at 
one  time  J  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands,  since  the  white  people  first 
set  their  foot  on  this  island.  And  because  those  lands  did,  every 
year,  furnish  you  with  skins  and  furs,  with  which  you  bought 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United  States  will  now  furnish 
the  like  constant  supplies ;  and,  therefore,  besides  the  great  sum  to 
be  delivered  at  once,  they  will,  every  year,  deliver  you  a  large 
quantity  of  such  goods  as  are  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  yourselves, 
your  women  and  children. 

^'If  all  the  lands,  before  mentioned,  cannot  be  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States,  then  we  shall  desire  to  treat  and  agree 
with  you  on  a  new  boundary  line;  and  for  the  quantity  of  land 
you  relinquish  to  us  within  that  new  boundary  line  we  shall  stipu- 
late a  generous  compensation,  not  only  for  a  large  sum  to  be  paid 
at  once,  but  for  a  yearly  rent,  for  the  benefit  of  yourselves  and  your 
children  forever. 

"  Here  you  see  one  concession,  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Now,  listen  to  another,  of  a 
claim  which  probably  has  more  disturbed  your  minds  than  any  other 
whatever. 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  have  formerly  set  up  a 
claim  to  your  whole  country,  southward  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  grounding  this  claim  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  your  fiither,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  middle  of  those  lakes,  and  the 
waters  which  unite  them,  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

'^We  are  determined  that  our  whole  conduct  shall  be  marked 
with  openness  and  sincerity.  We  therefore  frankly  tell  you,  that 
we  think  those  commissioners  put  an  erroneous  construction  on 
that  part  of  our  treaty  with  the  king.  As  he  had  not  purchased 
the  country  of  you,  of  course  he  could  not  give  it  away.  He 
only  relinquished  to  the  United  States  his  claim  to  it  That 
claim  was  founded  on  a  right  acquired  by  treaty  with  other  white 
nations,  to  exclude  them  from  purchasing  or  settling  in  any  part 
of  your  countiy ;  and  it  is  this  right  which  the  king  granted  to  the 
United  States.    Before  that  grant,  the  king  alone  had  a  right  to 
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purchase  of  the  ]bidian  nations,  any  of  the  lands  between  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  part  within  the 
charter  boundaiy  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  king,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  having  granted  this  right  to  the  United  States,  they  alone 
have  now  the  right  of  purchasing ;  so  that  now  neither  the  king 
nor  any  of  his  people,  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  any  part  of  those  lands.  All  your  brothers, 
the  English,  know  this  to  be  true ;  and  it  agrees  with  the  declara- 
tions of  Lord  Dorchester,  to  your  deputies,  two  years  ago  at 
Quebec. 

"We  now  concede  this  great  point' We,  by  the  express  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acknowledge  the  property, 
or  right  of  soil,  of  the  great  country  above  described,  to  be  in  the 
Indian  nations,  so  long  as  they  desire  to  occupy  the  same.  We 
only  claim  particular  tracts  in  it,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the 
general  right  granted  by  the  king,  as  above  stated,  and  which  is 
well  known  to  the  English  and  Americans,  and  called  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  or  the  right  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  nations  dis- 
posed to  sell  their  lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  white  people 
whatever. 

"  We  have  now  opened  our  hearts  to  you.  We  are  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  though  we  should  have  been 
more  happy  to  have  done  it  in  the  full  council  of  your  nations. 
We  expect  soon  to  have  this  satisfaction,  and  that  your  next 
deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to  the  treaty. 
When  we  meet,  and  converse  with  each  other  freely,  we  may 
easily  remove  any  difficulties  which  may  come  in  the  way  of 
peace." 

On  the  next  day,  Sarwagh-da-wunk  replied : 

"Brothers: — ^We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now. 

"  It  is  now  three  years  since  you  desired  to  speak  with  us.  We 
heard  you  yesterday,  and  understood  you  well — ^perfectly  well. 
We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you. 

"You  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Beaver  creek,* 
and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not  complete.  There  were 
but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  Tou  have  not  bought  our 
lands.    They  belong  to  us.    You  tried  to  draw  off  some  of  us. 

"Many  years  ago,  we  all  know  that  the  Ohio  was  made  the 
boundary.  It  was  setticd  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  side  is 
ours.    We  look  upon  it  as  our  property. 


*Fort  Mcintosh. 
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"Tou  mentioned  General  Washington.  He  and  you  know  you 
have  your  houses  and  your  people  on  our  land.  Tou  say  you 
cannot  move  them  off:  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  land. 

^'We  are  sorry  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  The  line 
has  heen  fixed  long  ago. 

"We  don't  say  much.  There  has  heen  much  mischief  on  hoth 
sides.  We  came  here  upon  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same. 
We  shall  talk  to  our  head  warriors.  Tou  may  return  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  Washington.'" 

The  council  here  hre'aking  up.  Captain  Elliott  went  to  the  Sha^a- 
pese  chief  Ea-kiarpilathy,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the  . 
speech  was  wrong.    The  chief  came  hack  and  said  it  was  wrong. 
Girty  said  that  he  had  interpreted  truly  what  the  Wvandot  chief 
spoke. 

An  explanation  took  place ;  and  Girty  added  as  follows : 
"Brothers: — ^Instead  of  going  home,  we  wish  you  to  remain  here 
for  an  answer  from  us.  We  have  your  speech  in  our  hreasts,  and 
shall  consult  our  head  warriors.''* 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  commissioners  received  from  two 
Wyandot  runners,  the  following  final  answer  from  the  council  to 
their  message  of  the  81st  of  July : 

"  To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Umied  States. — ^Brothers :  We  have 
received  youn  speech,  dated  the  81st  of  last  month,  and  it  has 
heen  interpreted  to  all  the  different  nations.  We  have  heen  long 
in  sending  you  an  answer,  hecause  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject.  But  we  now  answer  it  fully;  having  given  it  all  the  con- 
sideration in  our  power. 

"Tou  tell  us  that,  after  you  had  made  peace  with  the  king, 
our  father,  about  ten  years  ago,  'it  remained  to  make  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations,  who  had 
taken  part  with  the  king.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were 
appointed,  who  sent  messages  to  all  those  Indian  nations,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  make  peace ;'  and  after  reciting  the  periods  at 
which  you  say  treaties  were  held,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Mcintosh 
and  Miami,  all  which  treaties,  according  to  your  own  acknowl- 
edgment, were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  peace,  you  then 
say,  '  Brothers,  the  commissioners  who  conducted  these  treaties,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  sent  the  papers  containing  them  to 
the  general  council  of  the  States,  who,  supposing  them  satisfiEtctory 


^American  State  Papers,  t.  849. 
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to  the  nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  lands 
thereby  ceded/ 

"This  is  telling  us  plainly,  what  we  always  understood  to  be 
the  case,  and  it  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  those  few  who 
attended  those  treaties,  viz:  That  they  went  to  your  commis- 
sioners to  make  peace ;  but,  through  fear,  were  obliged  to  sign  any 
paper  that  was  laid  before  them ;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that 
deeds  of  cession  were  signed  by  them,  instead  of  treaties  of  peace. 

"You  then  say,  *  after  some  time  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
people  in  your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaties  of  Forts 
Mcintosh  and  Miami,  therefore  the  council  of  the  United  States 
appointed  Governor  St  Clair  their  commissioner,  with  full  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy  relating  to 
trade;  and  settling  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the 
northern  department  and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent 
messages,  inviting  all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a 
council  fire  he  kindled  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum.  While  he 
was  waiting  for  them,  some  mischief  happened  at  that  place,  and 
the  fire  was  put  out ;  so  he  kindled  a  council  fire  at  Fort  Harmar, 
where  near  six  hundred  Indians,  of  different  nations,  attended. 
The  ^ix  ITatiojis  then  renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix;  and  the  Wyftpdr^lfl  and  Delawargs  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh ;  some  flUtllftS£®>  Chippewaa, 
Ffittfiiyfttitftl[P''^°i  And  Sacs,  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar.'  Now,  brothers,  these  are  your  words;  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  a  short  reply  to  them. 

"A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  was  held,  as 
you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ;  and  that 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner.  Governor  St. 
Clair,  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard 
to  the  lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties 
of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

"We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  which  passed 
on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  confederated 
Indians,  and  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States.  These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1789,  and  after  having  been  informed  by  the 
general  council  of  the  preceding  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any 
part  of  these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding 
unless  agreed  to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless,  persisted  in 
collecting  together  a  few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and 
with  them  held  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in 
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which  they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a  branch  of  .the 
general  confederacy,  and  who  were  in  no  manner  authorized  to 
make  any  grant  or  concession  whatever. 

"How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy  peace,  and 
quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner  was  informed, 
long  before  he  had  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  consent  of 
a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  any  part  of 
these  lands  to  the  United  States.  The  part  of  these  lands  which 
the  United  States  now  wish  us  to  relinquish,  and  which  you  say  are 
settled,  have  been  sold  by  the  United  States  since  that  time. 

"You  say  *the  United  States  wish  to  have  confirmed  all  the 
lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Port  Harmar,  and  also  a  small 
tract  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by  General  Clark,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the 
United  States  would  give  such  a  large  sum  of  money  or  goods,  as 
was  never  given,  at  any  one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands, 
since  the  white  people  first  set  their  feet  on  this  island.  And,  be- 
cause these  lands  did  every  year  furnish  you  with  skins  and  furs, 
with  which  you  bought  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United 
States  will  now  furnish  the  like  constant  supplies.  And,  therefore, 
beside  the  great  sum  to  be  delivered  at  once,  they  will  every  year 
deliver  you  a  large  quantity  of  such  goods  as  are  best  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  yourselves,  your  women,  and  children.' 

"  Money  to  us  is  of  no  value ;  and  to  most  of  us  unknovm ;  and, 
as  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  us  to  sell  the  lands  on 
which  we  get  sustenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope  we 
may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be 
easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby  obtained. 

"  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  would  never  have 
ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continual  trouble 
ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.  Divide,  therefore,  this  large  sum 
of  money,  which  you  have  offered  to  us,  among  these  people.  Give 
to  each,  also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us, 
annually,  over  and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money;  and,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  they  would  most  readily  accept  of  it,  in  lieu  of  the 
land  you  sold  them.  If  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must 
expend  in  raising  and  paying  armies,  with  a  view  to  force  us  to 
yield  you  our  country,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  these  settlers  for  all  their  labor  and 
their  improvements. 

"  Ton  have  talked  to  us  about  concessions.  It  appears  strange 
that  you  should  expect  any  from  us  who  have  only  been  defending 
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our  just  rights  against  jour  invasions.    We  want  peace.    Bestore 
to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  he  enemies  no  longer. 

"  You  make  one  concession  to  us  by  offering  us  your  money ; 
and  another  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice,  after  having 
long  and  injuriously  withheld  it;  we  mean  in  the  acknowledgment 
you  now  have  made,  that  the  king  of  England  never  did,  nor 
never  had  a  right  to  give  you  our  country,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  And  you  want  to  make  this  act  of  common  justice 
a  great  part  of  your  concessions;  and  seem  to  expect  that, 
because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged  our  independence,  we 
should,  for  such  a  favor,  surrender  to  you  our  country. 

^^You  have  talked,  also,  a  great  deal  about  pre-emption^  and 
your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands,  as  ceded  to  you  by 
the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

"  We  never  made  any  agreement  with  the  king,  nor  with  any 
other  nation,  that  we  would  give  to  either^  the  exclusive  right  of 
purchasing  our  lands;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that  we  consider 
ourselves  free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of  lauds,  whenever 
and  to  whomsoever  we  please.  If  the  white  people,  as  you  say, 
made  a  treaty  that  none  of  them  but  the  king  should  purchase  of 
us,  and  that  he  has  given  that  right  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an 
affair  which  concerns  you  and  him,  and  not  us ;  we  have  nevet 
parted  with  such  a  power. 

'^  At  our  general  council,  held  at  the  Glaize  last  fall,  we  agreed 
to  meet  commissioners  from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  and 
confirm  our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio,  and  we  determined  not 
to  meet  you,  until  you  gave  us  satis£Etction  on  that  point;  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  never  met. 

^'We  desire  you  to  consider,  that  our  only  demand  is  the 
peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once  great  country. 
Look  back  and  review  the  lands  from  whence  we  have  been  driven 
to  this  spot.  We  can  retreat  no  further;  because  the  countiy 
behind  hardly  affords  food  for  its  inhabitants;  and  we  have,  there* 
fore,  resolved  to  leave  our  bones  in  this  small  space  to  which  we 
are  now  confined. 

'^We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if 
you  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  between 
us.  K  you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting  will  be  altogether 
imnecessary.  This  is  the  great  point  which  we  hoped  would  havB 
been  explained  before  you  left  your  homes,  as  oar  message,  last 
&I1,  -wm  principaUy  directed  to  obtain  that  information. 
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^^Done  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Manmee  Bapids,  the 
18ih  day  of  August,  1798." 

The  commissioners  immediately  sent  the  following  answer  to  the 
council. 

^^  To  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Indian  naUonSj  assembled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids. 

"Brothers:  "We  have  just  received  your  answer,  dated  the  13th 
instant,  to  our  speech  of  the  31st  of  last  month,  which  we  delivered 
to  your  deputies  at  this  place.  You  say  it  was  interpreted  to  all 
your  nations ;  and  we  presume  it  was  well  understood.  We  therein 
explicitly  declared  to  you  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  make  the 
liver  Ohio  the  boundary  between  your  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
United  States;  your  answer  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  you  will 
agree  to  no  other  boundary  than  the  Ohio.  The  negotiation  is 
therefore  at  an  *end.  We  sincerely  regret  that  peace  is  not  the 
result,  but  knowing  the  upright  and  liberal  views  of  the  United 
States,  which,  so  far  as  you  gave  us  an  opportunity,  we  have  ex- 
plained to  you ;  we  trust  that  impartial  judges  will  not  attribute 
the  continuance  of  the  war  to  them. 

"Done  at  Captain  Elliott's,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  on  the 
16th  day  of  August,  1793." 

Thus  closed  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians,  and  there  remained  of  necessity  no  other  mode  of  settling 
the  question  at  issue,  than  the  decision  of  war.  Liberal  terms  were 
indeed  offered  to  them,  but  the  boundary  of  the  Ohio  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  the  confederate  tribes  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  Among  the  rude  statesmen  of  the  wilderness,  there  was 
exhibited  here  as  pure  patriotism  and  as  lofty  devotion  to  tiie 
good  of  their  race,  as  ever  won  applause  among  civilized  men.  The 
white  men  had,  ever  since  they  came  into  the  country,  been  eu* 
croaching  upon  their  lands.  They  had  long  before  occupied  all  the 
regions  beyond  the  mountains.  They  had  crushed  the  confederacy 
which  the  far-^sighted  Pontiac  had  formed  to  protect  his  race,  thirty 
years  before.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  common  hunting 
grounds  of  all  the  tribes,  on  the  faith  of  treaties  they  did  not 
acknowledge.  They  were  now  laying  out  settlements  and  building 
forts  in  the  heart  of  the  countiy,  to  which  all  the  tribes  had  been 
driven,  and  which  now  was  all  they  could  call  their  own.  And 
now  they  asked  that  it  should  be  guaranteed  to  them,  that  the 
boundary  which  they  had  so  long  asked  for  should  be'  drawn,  and 
a  final  end  should  be  made  of  the  continual  aggressions  of  tiie 
whites,  or,  if  not,  they  solemnly  determined  to  stake  their  all 
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against  fearful  odds,  in  defense,  of  their  homes,  their  country  and 
the  inheritance  of  their  children.  Nothing  could  be  more  patriotic 
than  the  position  they  occupied,  and  nothing  could  be  more  noble 
than  the  declarations  of  their  great  council. 

But  while  it  was  noble  and  patriotic  thus  to  stake  their  verj 
existence  on  the  issue  of  the  contest  for  their  rights,  a  prudent 
policy  would  have  dictated  to  them  the  necessity  of  acceding  to 
the  very  liberal  terms  oflfered  by  the  government.  But  there  were 
two  reasons  for  the  decision  they  made.  They  had  a  very  inade- 
quate idea,  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  white  men,  and  the 
victories  they  had  gained  were  to  them  the  presage  of  success. 
Aside  from  this,  they  had  hope  of  British,  and  even  of  Spanish 
aid  in  their  contest  with  the  Americans.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  declarations  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  in  the 
recorded  speeches  and  messages  of  the  British  and  Spanish  emis- 
saries. 

"  For  several  years,"  said  Brant,  "  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a 
confederacy  formed,  and  the  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  en- 
deavors among  our  western  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two 
American  armies.  The  war  continued  without  our  brothers,  the 
English,  giving  any  assistance,  except  a  little  ammunition;  and 
they  seeming  to  desire  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried 
to  bring  it  about  at  a  time  that  the  United  States  desired  it  very 
much,  so  that  they  sent  commissioners  from  among  their  first  people, 
to  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians. 

"  We  assembled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  Miami  (Maumee) 
river,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in 
bringing  about  an  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, we  resolved  to  join  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  for- 
tune of  war.  But  to  our  surprise,  when  upon  the  point  of  entering 
upon  a  treaty  with  the  commissioners,  we  found  that  it  was  opposed 
by  those  acting  under  the  British  government,  and  hopes  of  further 
assistance  were  given  to  our  western  brethren,  to  encourage  them 
to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between  them  and  the  United 
States."* 

Through  Elliott,  McXee  and  Butler,  this  confidence  in  English 
aid  was  thus  excited  among  the  savages,  before  their  final  refusal 
of  the  generous  terms  oflfered  by  Washington ;  and  soon  after,  the 
higher  functionaries  endorsed  the  representations  of  their  subordi- 
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notes.    In  Febrnaiy^  1794,  Lord  Borehester,  addreesing  the  depn* 
ties  from  the  council  of  1798,  said : 

'^  Children : — ^I  waa  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States  what  was  required  by  them ;  I  hoped  that  I  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  you  together,  and  make  you  friends. 

"  I  have  waited  long,  and  listened  with  great  attention,  but  hare 
not  heard  one  word  from  them. 

"  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  line  proposed  in  the 
year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  United  States,  which  was 
immediately  broken  hjf  themgelvcs  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  signed^  would 
have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Here,  also,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

"  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  line  remains ;  and 
ftom  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  rush  on, 
and  act,  and  talk  on  this  side ;  and  from  what  I  learn  of  their  con- 
duct toward  the  sea^  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with 
them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then 
be  drawn  by  the  warriors. 

''  Ton  tidk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
have  told  you  that  there  is  no  line  between  them  and  us.  I  shall 
acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  theirs  which  have  been  encroached  on 
by  them  since  the  year  1788.  They  then  broke  the  peace;  as  they 
kq>t  it  not  on  their  part,  it  dotii'  not  bind  on  ours. 

*^  They  then  destroy^  their  right  of  pre-emption.  Therefore, 
all  their  approaches  toward  ns  since  that  time,  and  all  the  purchases 
made  by  them,  I  consider  as  an  infringement  on  the  king's  rights. 
And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between  us,  be  it  in  peace  or  war,  they 
must  lose  all  their  improvements  and  houses  on  our  side  of  it. 
Those  people  must  all  be  gone  who  do  not  obtain  leave  to  become 
the  king's  sulgects.  What  belongs  to  the  Indians  will,  of  course, 
be  secured  and  confirmed  to  them. 

'^  What  further  can  I  say  to  you  ?  Ton  are  witnesses  that  on  our 
parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  and  borne  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
patience.    But  I  believe  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted." 

And  when,  during  the  sununer  of  1794,  there  was  a  ^contest 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  fort  by  the  former  at  Presqu'  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie, 
Brant,  in  writing  to  the  British  authorities,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
says: 

"  In  regard  to  the  Presqu'  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get  an 
answer  at  the  time  limited,  it  is  our  business  to  push  those  fellowr 
41 
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hard,  and  therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  mj  camp  at  Pointe 
Appineau ;  and  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  would  lend  me  four  or  five  hatteaux.  Should 
it  so  turn  out,  and  should  those  fellows  not  go  off,  and  O'Biel  con- 
tinue in  the  same  opinion,  ah  expedition  against  those  Yankees 
must  of  consequence  take  place. 

*'  His  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at 
Fort  Erie ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Boeuf  people,  I 
could  wish,  if  consistent,  that  his  Excellency  would  order  a  like 
quantity  in  addition  to  be  at  Fort  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness ; 
likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  little  assistance  in  provision." 

But  the  conduct  of  England,  in  sending,  as  she  did,  Governor 
Simcoc,  in  the  month  of  April,  1794,  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
there,  within  the  acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States,  to 
erect  a  fort,  was  the  strongest  assurance  that  could  have  been  given 
to  the  north-western  tribes,  that  she  would  espouse  their  qaarreL 
In  May  of  1794,  a  messenger  from  the  Mississippi  provinces  of 
Spain  also  appeared  in  the  north-west,  offering  assistance.* 

•*  Children !"  he  said,  "  you  see  me  on  my  feet,  grasping  the 
tomahawk  to  strike  them.  We  will  strike  together.  I  do  not 
desire  you  to  go  before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me. 

"  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been  sent  in  all  our 
names  to  the  Musquakies,  aud  all  those  nations  who  live  toward 
the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  take  hold  of  our  toma- 
hawk :  and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it,  they  sent  it  back  with  a 
promise  to  get  immediately  on  their  feet,  and  join  us,  and  strike 
this  enemy. 

*'  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said  to  us,  so  that 
we  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  put  our  designs  into  imme- 
diate execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike 
nations  who  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their  country,  and 
who  now  sit  at  the  Glaize.  Tell  them  to  smoke  this  pipe,  and  for- 
ward it  to  all  the  lake  Indians  and  their  northern  brethren.  Then 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to 
add  strength  to  the  blow  we  are  going  to  make.^f 
The  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  England  is  not  difficult     In 
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March,  1793,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  united  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  all  the  commerce  of  revolutionary  France,  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  conquering  her.  In  June,  the  court  of  St  James,  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  issued  orders — 

"To  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with 
ccm^  flour ^  ox  mealj  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  or  any  port  occu- 
pied by  the  armies  of  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as 
should  be  most  convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour 
might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  the 
ships  to  be  released  after  such  purchase,  and  after  a  due  allowance 
for  freight;  or  that  the  masters  of  such  ships,  on  giving  due  secu- 
rity, to  be  approved  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  their  cargoes  of  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  in  the  ports  of  any 
country  in  amity  with  his  majesty." 

Against  this  proceeding  the  United  States  protested,  while  Eng- 
land justified  the  measure  as  a  very  mild  application  of  international 
law.  On  both  sides  great  irritation  prevailed,  and  during  this 
period  it  was  that  the  various  acts  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  others 
took  place. 

As  for  Spain,  she  had  long  been  fearful  and  jealous  of  the 
western  colonists;  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  sow  dissen* 
eions  between  the  Americans  and  the  southern  Indians,  and  now 
hoped  to  cripple  her  Anglo-Saxon  antagonist  by  movements  at  the 
north. 

But  the  Americans  were  not  disposed  to  yield  even  to  this  "  Hy- 
dra "  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Jndian  hostility,  as  General  Wayne 
characterized  it.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  commissioners 
received  the  final  answer  of  the  council.  On  the  17th  they  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  arrived  on  the  2Sd  at  Fort  Erie, 
where  they  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  General  Wayne, 
to  inform  him  of  the  issue  of  the  negotiation.  Wayne  had  spent 
the  winter  of  1792  at  Legionville,  in  collecting  and  organizing  his 
army.  On  the  80th  of  April,  1793,  the  army  moved  down  the 
river,  and  encamped  near  Fort  Washington,  at  a  point  called  by 
the  soldiers  Hobson's  Choice,  because  from  the  extreme  high  wa- 
ter they  were  prevented  from  landing  elsewhere.  Hero  Wayne 
was  engaged,  during  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  drilling  his  sol- 
diers in  cutting  roads  and  collecting  supplies  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  in  making  preparations  for  an  immediate  campaign  in  case 
that  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  peace  should  be  un* 
successful. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
flecretary  of  war : 
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<<  Agreeably  to  the  aathority  vested  in  me  by  your  letter  of  tbe 
17th  of  May,  1798, 1  haye  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  bring 
forward  the  mounted  volanteem  from  Kentucky,  as  yon  will  observe 
by  the  enclosed  correspondence  with  his  excellency  Gk>vemor 
Shelby  and  Major^General  Scott  npon  this  interesting  occasion.  I 
have  even  adopted  their  own  proposition,  by  ordering  a  draft  of 
militia.  Add  to  this,  that  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  oJBi* 
cers  and  men  cnck  and  debilitated,  from  fevers  and  other  disorders, 
incident  to  all  armies.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  have  recently  been 
visited  by  a  malady  called  the  influenza,  which  has  pervaded  the- 
whole  line  in  a  most  alarming  and  rapid  degree.  Fortunately,  thia 
complaint  has  not  been  fatal  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  we  are  generally  recov* 
ered,  or  in  a  fair  way;  but  our  effective  force  will  be  much  reduced. 
After  leaving  the  necessary  garrisons  at  the  several  posts,  which 
will  generally  be  composed  of  the  ^ck  and  invalids,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  Fort  Jefferson  with  more  than  twenty-six 
hundred  regular  effectives,  officers  included.  What  auxiliary  force 
we  shall  have  is  yet  to  be  determined ;  at  present  th^ir  numbers, 
are  only  thirty-six  guides  and  spies,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
mounted  volunteers^ 

^'  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  something  must  be  done  im-^ 
mediately,  to  save  the  frontiers  from  impending  savage  fury. 

"  I  will  therefore  advance  to-morrow  with  the  force  X  have,  ia 
order  to  gain  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  (by  exciting  i^  jealou&y 
and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  own  women  and  children,) 
until  some  favorable  circumstance  or  opportunity  may  present  to 
strike  with  effect. 

<'  The  present  apparent  tranquillity  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me,  that  the  enemy  are 
collected  or  collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  the  legion,  either  on  its 
march,  or  in  some  unfe^vorable  position  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in. 
Disappoint  them  in  this  favorite  plan  or  maneuver,  they  may  prob* 
ably  be  tempted  to  attack  our  lines.  In  this  case  I  trust  they  will 
not  have  much  reason  to  triumph  from  the  encounter. 

'^They  cannot  continue  long  embodied  for  want  of  provision,  and 
at  their  breaking  up  they  will  most  certainly  make  some  desperate 
effort  upon  some  quarter  or  other;  should  the  mounted  vcdunteera 
advance  in  force,  we  might  yet  compel  those  haughty  savages  to. 
sue  for  peace,  before  the  next  opening  of  the  leaves.  Be  that  aa  it 
may,  I  pray  you  not  to  permit  present  a|^»earaiices  to  cause  too 
much  anxiety  either  in  the  mind  of  the  president,  or  yonoaelf,,  Oft 
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fMHscmiit  of  tbw  army.  Knowing  Hke  eritiefll  sitaation  of  onr  infbirt 
oation^  and  feeling  for  tbe  honor  and  reputation  of  government^ 
(which  I  will  support  with  my  latest  breath,)  yon  may  rest  assared 
that  I  will  not  commit  the  legion  unneceaearily ;  and  unless  more 
powerfully  supported  than  I  at  present  have  reason  to  expect,  I 
will  content  myself  by  taking  a  strong  position  in  advance  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  by  exerting  ev^ty  power,  endeavor  to  protect  the  fron* 
tiers,  and  to  secure  tlie  posts  and  army  during  the  winter,  or  until 
I  am  honored  with  your  further  orders. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  Wayne  wrote  again  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  from  his  camp  on  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Great  Miami, 
six  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson. 

^^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  tike  legion  took  up  its  line 
of  march  fix>m  Hobson*s  Choice,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  arrived  at 
this  place  in  perfect  order,  and  without  a  single  accident,  at  ten 
o'olock  on  the  morning  of  the  18ih,  when  I  found  myself  arrested 
for  want  of  provisions.  fTotwithstanding  this  defect,  I  do  not 
despair  of  supporting  the  troops  in  our  present  position,  or  rather 
at  a  place  called  Still  Water,  at  an  intermediate  distance  between 
liie  field  of  St.  Clair's  battle  and  Fort  Jefferson.  The  safety  of 
the  western  frontiers,  tiie  reputation  of  the  legion,  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  nation,  all  forbid  a  retrograde  maneuver,  or  giving 
tip  one  inch  of  ground  we  now  possess,  until  the  enemy  are  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  at  present 
presents  itself,  is  that  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  escort  to  secure  our 
convoys  of  provisions  and  other  supplies  from  insult  and  disaster, 
taxd  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  in  camp  to  sustain 
and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  be  desperate 
and  determined.  We  have  recently  experienced  a  little  check  to 
our  convoys,  which  may  probably  be  exaggerated  into  something 
serious  by  the  tongue  of  fame,  before  this  reaches  you.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  howev^,  the  fiiot: 

^'  Lieutenant  Lowry,  of  the  second  sub-legion,  and  Ensign  Boyd, 
of  the  first,  with  a  command  consisting  of  ninety  non-commissioned 
officera  and  privates,  having  in  chaige  twenty  wagons,  belonging 
to  the  quartermaster-generars  department,  loaded  with  grain,  and 
one  of  the  contractor's  wagons,  loaded  with  stores,  were  attacked 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  17^  instant,  about  seven  miles 
advanced  of  Fort  St  Clair,  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Those  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  (who  promised,  at  a  future  day,  to  be  omamenis 
to  their  profession,)  together  with  thirteen  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  bravely  fell,  after  an  obstini^  resistance  against 
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superior  nnmbexSy  being  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
escort,  npoa  the  first  discharge.  The  savages  killed  or  carried  off 
about  seventy  horses,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores. standing  in 
the  road,  which  have  all  been  brought  to  this  camp,  without  any 
other  loss  or  damage,  except  some  trifling  articles. 

*'One  company  of  light  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons, 
have  been  detached  this  morning,  to  reinforce  four  other  companies 
of  infantry  commanded  by  Colonel  Hamtramck,  as  an  escort  to 
the  quartermaster-generars  and  contractor's  wagons  and  pack- 
horses.  I  have  this  moment  received  the  return  of  the  mounted 
volunteere,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  men,  from  Kentucky, 
under  General  Scott,  recently  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Jefferson.  I  shall  immediately  order  a  strong  detachment 
of  those  volunteers,  as  a  further  reinforcement  to  Colonel  Ham- 
tramck. I  fear  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  derive  that  essen- 
tial service  which,  otherwise,  might  be  expected  from  them. 
Whether  they  can  act  with  effect  or  not,  is  yet  eventual.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Indians  at  An  Glaize  have  sent  their  women  and 
children  into  some  secret  recess  or  recesses,  from  their  towns,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  warriors  are  collected  or  collecting  in  force. 
The  savsiges,  Itowever,  cannot  continue  long  embodied,  for  want  of 
provisions.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  by  great  exertions,  secured 
in  this  camp  seventy  thousand  rations.  I  expect  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  in  addition,  by  the  return  of  the  present  convoy, 
unless  they  meet  with  a  disaster — ^a  thing  that  can  scarcely  happen, 
should  ray  orders  be  duly  executed,  which  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt, 
from  the  character,  vigilance,  and  experience  of  the  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Hamtramck.  A  great  number  of  men,  as  well  as 
officers,  have  been  left  sick  and  debilitated  at  the  respective  garri- 
sons, from  a  malady  called  the  influenza.  Among  others.  General 
Wilkinsou  has  been  dangerously  ill ;  he  is  now  at  Fort  Jefferson, 
and  on  the  recovery.  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  sufficiently  restored 
to  take  his  command  in  the  legion." 

The  approach  of  winter,  which  was  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
season  for  carrying  on  active  hostilities  against  the  Indians,  in- 
duced General  Wayne  to  dismiss  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  to 
place  the  regular  troops  in  winter  quarters.  On  a  tributary  of  the 
southwest  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  river  he  erected  Fort  Green- 
ville, near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  where 
he  established  his  head-quarters. 

This  being  done  on  the  28d  or  24th  of  December,  a  detachment 
was  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat. 
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They  arrived  upon  the  spot  upon  Christmas  day.  "  Six  hundred 
skulls,"  says  one  present,  "were  gathered  up  and  buried;  when 
we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tents  at  night,  we  had  to  scrape  the 
bones  together  and  carry  them  out,  to  make  our  beds."  *  Here 
was  built  Fort  Recovery,  which  was  properly  garrisoned,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Alexander  Gibson.  During 
the  early  months  of  1794,  Wayne  was  steadily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring everything  for  a  sure  blow  when  the  time  came,  and  by 
means  of  Captain  Gibson  and  his  various  spies,  kept  himself  in- 
formed of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  savages.  All  his 
information  showed  the  faith  in  British  assistance  which  still 
animated  the  doomed  race  of  red  men ;  thus,  two  Pottawattamies, 
taken  by  Captain  Gibson,  June  5th,  in  reply  to  various  questions, 
answered  as  follows : 

"  When  did  your  nation  receive  the  invitation  from  the  British 
to  join  them,  and  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  7 

*^0n  the  first  of  the  la^t  moon ;  the  message  was  sent  by  three 
chiefs,  a  Delgsgci^,  a  Shaiyan^e^  and  a  Miami. 

^'What  was  the  message  brought  by  those  Indian  chiefs,  and 
what  number  of  British  troops  were  at  Roche  de  Bout,  (foot  of 
rapids  of  the  Maumee,)  on  the  1st  of  May  ? 

"That  the  British  sent  them  to  invite  the  Pottawattamies  to  go 
to  war  against  the  United  States ;  that  they,  the  British,  were  then 
at  Roche  de  Bout,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  Americans ; 
that  the  number  of  British  troops  then  there  was  about  four 
hundred,  with  two  pieces  of  artiHery,  exclusive  of  the  Detroit 
militia,  and  had  made  a  fortification  around  Colonel  McKee's 
house  and  stores  at  that  place,  in  which  they  had  deposited  all 
their  stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  clothing  and  provision  with 
which  they  promised  to  supply  all  the  hostile  Indians  in  abund- 
ance, provided  they  would  join  and  go  with  them  to  war. 

"What  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  were  their  numbers,  at  Roche 
de  Bout  on  the  1st  of  May  7 

"The  Ct^ippewas.  Wvandots.  Shawanese,  Tawas,  Delawares^  and 
Miamies.  There  were  then  collected  about  one  thousand  warriors, 
and  were  daily  coming  in  and  collecting  from  all  those  nations. 

"What  number  of  warriors  do  you  suppose  actually  collected  at 
that  place  at  this  time,  and  what  number  of  British  troops  and 
militia  have  promised  to  join  the  Indians  to  fight  this  army? 
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*<By  the  latest  and  best  information^  and  from  onr  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  nomber  of  warriors  belonging  to  those  nations,  thero 
cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  warriors  now  assembled ;  and 
were  the  Pottawattemies  to  join,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  upward  of  three  thousand  hostile  Indians.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  more  than  fifty  of  the  Pottawattamies  will  go 
to  war.  The  British  troops  and  militia  that  will  join  the  Indians 
to  go  to  war  against  the  Americans,  will  amount  to  fifteen  hundred, 
agreeably  to  the  promise  of  Governor  Simcoe« 

^^  At  what  time  and  at  what  place  do  the  British  and  Indians 
mean  to  advance  against  this  army  ? 

^^  About  the  last  of  this  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  they 
intend  to  attack  the  legion  of  this  place.  Gk>vemor  Simcoe,  ihe 
great  man  who  lives  at  or  near  ITiagara,  sent  for  the  {^2|{|{g^yjgmies, 
and  promised  them  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  cloth  mg, 
and  everything  they  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  would  join 
him,  and  go  to  war  against  the  Americans;  and  that  he  would 
command  the  whole. 

**He  sent  us  the  same  message  last  winter;  imd  again  on  the 
first  of  the  last  moon,  from  Boche  de  Bout ;  he  also  said  he  was 
much  obliged  to  us  for  our  past  services,  and  that  he  would  now 
help  us  to  fight,  and  render  us  all  the  services  in  his  power  against 
the  Americans. 

"  All  the  speeches  that  we  have  received  from  him,  we^re  as  red 
as  blood ;  all  the  wampum  and  feathers  were  painted  red ;  the  war 
pipes  and  hatchets  were  red,  and  even  the  tobacco  was  painted 
red. 

'^  We  received  four  difierent  invitations  from  Governor  Simeoe, 
inviting  the  F^Uiaffflttf^^^^"  to  join  in  the  war;  the  last  was  on  the 
first  of  the  last  moon,  when  he  promised  to  join  us  with  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  warriors,  as  before  mentioned.  But  we  wished  fivr 
peace ;  except  a  few  of  our  foolish  young  men. 

'<  Examined,  and  carefully  reduced  to  writing,  at  Greenville,  this 
7th  of  June,  1794.  ♦ 

A  couple  of  ghawanese  warriors,  captured  June  22d,  were  less 
sanguine  as  to  their  white  allies,  but  still  say  that  which  proves 
the  dependence  of  Indian  action  upon  English  promises.  As  their 
evidence  gives  some  data  relative  to  the  Indian  forces,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  the  western  tribes  we  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 


--»• 
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'^  They  say  that  they  left  Grand  Glaize  five  moons  since,  i.  e. 
nbout  the  time  that  the  Indians  sent  in  to  Wayne  a  flag,  with 
propositions  of  peace. 

'^That  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty,  who  have  been  hunt- 
ing all  this  spring  on  ^he  waters  of  the  Wabash,  neiurly  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  were  on  their  return  when 
taken. 

'^  That,  on  their  way  in,  they  met  with  a  party  consisting  of  four 
Indians,  u  e.  three  Delaware^  and  one  Pottawattamie^  who  were 
then  on  their  way  to  the  !Big-bone  Lick,  to  steal  horses ;  that  this 
party  informed  them  that  all  the  Indians  on  White  river  were  sent 
for  to  come  immediately  to  Grand  Glaize,  where  the  warriors  of 
several  nations  were  now  assembled ;  that  the  chiefs  are  yet  in 
council  and  would  not  let  their  warriors  go  out ;  that  they  could 
not  depend  upon  the  British  for  effectual  support ;  that  they  were 
always  setting  the  Indians  on,  like  dogs  after  game,  pressing  them 
to  go  to  war  and  kill  the  Americans,  but  did  not  help  them ;  that 
unless  the  British  would  turn  out  and  help  them,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  peace ;  that  they  would  not  be  any  longer  amused 
by  promises  only. 

'*  That  the  Shawane^  have  three  hundred  and  eighty  warriors 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Glaize,  and  generally  can,  and  do, 
bring  into  action  about  three  hundred. 

^^  Their  great  men  or  sachems,  are  the  Black  Wolf  and  Kakia- 
pi-la-thy  or  Tame  Hawk ;  their  principal  warriors  are  Blue  Jacket 
and  Captain  Johnny ;  that  the  Delawares  have  in  and  about  Grand 
Glaize,  four  hundred  and  eighty  warriors ;  that  they  actually  had 
four  hundred  in  the  action  against  St.  Clair ;  that  the  Miamies  are 
at  present  but  about  one  hundred  warriors,  who  live  near  Grand 
Glaize,  several  of  them  having  removed  toward  Post  Vineennes 
and  by  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  Wyqndota  never  send  into  action 
more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors ;  they  live  along 
the  lake,  towards  Sandusky;  they  don't  know  the  number  of  the 
^yttawattam^ea^  nor  the  number  of  the  oAer  Indians  or  nations 
that  would  actually  join  in  war,  should  they  determine  to  continue 
it;  that  the  Chippewas  would  be  the  most  nunierous,  and  were 
generally  on  their  way  to  the  council ;  but,  that  war  or  peace 
depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  British ;  if  they  would  help  them, 
it  would  probably  be  war,  but  if  they  would  not,  it  would  be  peace ; 
that  the  Indians  would  no  longer  be  set  on  like  dogs,  by  themselves, 
unless  the  British  would  help  them  to  fight;  that  the  British  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  had  fortified  at  Boche  de  Bout;  that 
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there  wsis  a  great  namber  of  British  soldiers  at  that  place;  that 
they  told  the  Indians  they  were  now  come  to  help  them  to  fight; 
and  if  the  Indians  would  generally  turn  out  and  join  them,  they 
would  advance  and  fight  the  American  army ;  that  Blue  Jacket 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  to  the  (Jhippewas  and  northern 
Indians,  a  considerable  time  since,  to  invite  them,  and  bring  them 
to  Koche  de  Bout,  there  to  join  the  British  and  other  hostile 
Indians,  in  order  to  go  to  war." 

And  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these 
representations.  On  the  30th  of  June,  an  escort  of  ninety  riflemen 
and  fifty  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Major  McMahon,  was 
attacked  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  by  a  force  of  more 
than  one  thousand  warriors,  led  by  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
Little  Turtle. 

"They  were  soon  repulsed,"  says  Wayne  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  with  groat  slaughter,  but  immediately  rallied, 
and  reiterated  the  attack,  keeping  up  a  very  heavy  and  constant 
fire,  at  a  more  respectable  distance,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
which  was  answered  with  spirit  and  effect  by  the  garrison,  and  that 
part  of  Major  McMahon's  command  that  had  regained  the  post 

"The  savages  were  emplo3-ed  during  the  night,  which  was  dark 
and  foggy,  in  carrying  off  their  dead  by  torch-light,  which  occa- 
sionally drew  a  fire  from  the  garrison.  They,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  bodies  left  on  the 
field,  and  those  close  under  the  fire  from  the  fort. 

"The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  the  next  morning,  but  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  retreati,  with  loss  and  disgrace,  from  the 
very  field  where  they  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  been  proudly 
victorious. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  real  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  have 
carried  that  post  by  a  coup  de  main^  for  they  could  not  possibly  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  escort  under  Major  McMahon,  whose 
presence  there  was  an  accidental,  perhaps  a  fortunate  event  By 
every  information,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  their  encamp- 
ments, which  were  perfectly  square  and  regular,  and  their  line  of 
march,  in  seventeen  columns,  forming  a  wide  and  extended  front, 
their  numbers  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  warriors.  It  would  also  appear  that  they  were  rather  in 
want  of  provisions,  as  they  killed  and  ate  a  number  of  pack-horses 
in  their  encampment,  on  the  evening  after  the  assault;  also,  at 
their  next  encampment,  on  their  retreat,  which  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Fort  Recovery. 
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"I  had  detached  three  small  parties  of  Xjhiglggtw  and  Choctaw 
Indians,  a  few  days  previous  to  this  affair,  toward  Qrand  Qlaize,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  intelli- 
gence. One  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
at  the  place  called  Girty's  town,  on  Harmar's  route,  apparently 
bending  their  course  toward  Chillicothe,  near  the  Great  Miami 
This  party  returned  on  the  28th,  with  the  further  information  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  white  men  with  the  Indians. 

"The  other  two  parties  got  much  scattered  in  following  the 
trails  of  the  hostile  Indians,  at  some  distance  in  their  rear,  and 
were  also  in  with  them  when  the  assault  commenced  on  Fort 
Recoveiy.  These  Indians  all  insist  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  armed  white  men  in  the  rear,  whom  they  frequently 
heard  talking  in  our  language,  and  encouraging  the  savages  to  per- 
severe in  the  assault;  that  their  faces  were  generally  blacked,  except 
three  British  officers,  who  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  appeared  to 
be  men  of  great  distinction,  from  being  surrounded  by  a  large  body 
of  white  men  and  Indians,  who  were  very  attentive  to  them.  These 
kept  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  those  that  were  engaged. 

"Another  strong  corroborating  fact  that  there  were  British, 
or  British  militia,  in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of  ounce 
balls  and  buck  shot  were  lodged  in  the  block-houses  and  stock- 
ades of  the  fort.  Some  were  delivered  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not 
to  penetrate,  and  were  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  stockades. 

"It  would  also  appear  that  the  British  and  savages  expected  to 
find  the  artillery  that  were  lost  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and 
hid  by  the  Indians  in  the  beds  of  old  fallen  timber,  or  logs,  which 
they  turned  over,  and  laid  the  cannon  in,  and  then  turned  the  logs 
back  into  their  former  berth.  It  was  in  this  artful  manner  that  we 
generally  found  them  deposited.  The  hostile  Indians  turned  over 
a  great  number  of  logs  during  the  assault,  in  search  of  those  can- 
non, and  other  plunder,  which  they  had  probably  hid  in  this  man- 
ner,  after  the  action  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791. 

"I,  therefore,  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  and  Indians 
depended  much  upon  this  artillery  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that 
post;  fortunately,  they  served  in  its  defense." 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Scott,  with  some  sixteen  hundred  mounted 
men  from  Kentucky,  joined  Wayne  at  Greenville,  and  on  the  28th 
the  legion  moved  forward.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  was 
near  the  junction  of  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  at  Grand  Glaize, 

and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  Fort  Defiance,  where  the  rivers 
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meet.*  The  Indianq^ad  haeFtily  abandoned  their  towns  upon 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  fix)m  a  runaway  member  of 
the  quarteivmaster's  corps,  who  wae  afterward  taken  at  Pitta- 
burgh. 

It  had  been  Wayne's  plan  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of  the  say- 
ages,  Grand  Glaize,  undiscovered ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
caused  two  roads  to  be  cut,  one  toward  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
(Roche  de  Bout,)  the  other  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Joseph,  while  he  pressed  forward  between  the  two ;  and  this  strata- 
gem he  thinks  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the  deserter 
refened  to. 

While  engaged  upon  Fort  Defiance,  the  American  commander 
received  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  Indians,  and  the  aid  they 
would  receive  from  the  volunteers  of  Detroit  and  elsewhere ;  he 
learned  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  circumstances  &vorab1e 
and  unfavorable ;  and  upon  the  whole,  considering  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  determined  to 
march  forward  and  settle  matters  at  once.  But  yet,  true  to  the 
last,  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  peace,  so  forcibly  taught  by 
Washington,  on  the  18th  of  August,  he  sent  Christopher  Miller, 
who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  Shawanese,  and  had  been  ta- 
ken prisoner  on  the  11th,  by  Wayne's  spies,  as  a  special  messenger, 
offering  terms  of  friendship  in  these  words : 

^^  To  the  iMawares,  Shawanese^  Mumies,  and  WyandoU^  amd  to  each 
and  every  of  them^  and  to  aU  other  nations  of  Indians  north-west  ef 
the  Ohio  J  whom  U  may  concern : 

^*Ij  Anthony  Wayne,  Major-Oeneral  and  Oommander-in-chief  of 
the  federal  army,  now  at  Grand  Glaize,  and  commisdoner  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  settling  the  terms 
upon  which  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  made  with  each 
and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes,  or  nations  of  Indians  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  the  said  United  States,  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles  of  humanity,  and  urged  by  pity  for  the  errors  into  which 
bad  and  designing  men  have  led  you,  from  the  head  of  my  army, 
now  in  possession  of  your  abandoned  villages  and  settlements,  do 
hereby  once  more  extend  the  friendly  hand  of  peace  towards  you, 
and  invite  each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  to  appoint 
deputies  to  meet  me  and  my  army,  without  delay,  between  this 

*  See  Ameriean  Pioneer,  ii.  887,  for  plan  and  aooonnt  of  Fort  Defiance. 
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place  and  Boche  de  Bout,  in  order  to  settle  llie  preliminarieB  of  a 
laating  peaee,  which  may  eyentnally  and  soon  restore  to  you,  the 
p^lHPfffArflfl^  Miamies^  Shawanese,  and  aQ  other  tribes  and  nationi^ 
lately  settled  at  this  plaoe,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  Miami  and 
Au  Olaize  rivers,  yoar  late  grounds  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve 
you  and  your  distressed  and  hapless  women  and  children  from  dan* 
ger  and  famine,  during  the  present  fall  and  ensuing  winter. 

^^  The  arm  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  powerfnl,  but  they 
love  mercy  and  kindness  more  than  war  and  desolation. 

*'  And,  to  remove  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
persons  of  the  deputies  whom  you  may  appoint  to  meet  this  army, 
I  hereby  pledge  my  sacred  honor  for  their  safety  and  return,  and 
send  Christopher  Miller,  an  adopted  «gUj,ymi£^,  and  a  Shawanee 
warrior,  whom  I  took  prisoner  two  days  ago,  as  a  flag,  who  will 
advance  in  their  front  to  meet  me. 

"Mr.  MUler  waa  taken  pruwner  by  a  party  of  my  warriors,  six 
moons  since,  and  can  testify  to  you  the  kindness  which  I  have 
shown  to  your  people,  my  prisoners,  that  is,  five  warriors  and  two 
women,  who  are  now  all  safe  and  well  at  Oreenville. 

''  But,  should  this  invitation  be  disregarded,  and  my  flag,  Mr^ 
Miller,  be  detained,  or  injured,  I  will  immediately  order  all  those 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  withont  distinction,  uid  some  of  them, 
are  known  to  belong  to  the  first  fiEuoailies  of  your  nation. 

'^ Brothers: — ^Be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by  the  false 
promises  and  language  of  the  bad  white  men  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids ;  they  have  neith^  power  nor  inclination  to  protect  you. 
Ko  longer  shut  yoar  eyes  to  yonr  true  interest  and  happiness,  nor 
your  ears  to  this  overture  of  peace.  But,  in  pity  to  your  innocent 
women  and  children,  come  and  prevent  the  further  efiusion  of 
your  Uood;  let  them  experience  the  kindness  and  firiendahip  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 

Orand  Olai&e,  August  ISth,  1794." 

Unwilling  to  waste  time,  the  Ixoopa  moved  forward  on  the  15th, 
and  on  the  16lh  met  Miller  returning,  with  the  message^  that  if  the' 
Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize,  they  (the  Indians) 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war,  to  which  Wayne  replied  only  by 
marching  straight  on.  On  the  18th,  the  legion  had  advanced  forty- 
one  miles  from  Grand  Glaize,  and  being  near  the  long-looked  for 
foe,  began  to  throw  up  some  light  works-  called  Vori  Depoeite, 


^ 
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wherein  to  place  the  heavy  baggage  during  the  expected  battle.  On 
that  day,  five  of  Wayne's  spies,  among  whom  was  May,  the  man 
who  had  been  sent  after  Truman,  and  had  pretended  to  desert  to 
the  Indians,  rode  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy;  in  attempting 
to  retreat  again,  May's  horse  fell,  and  he  was  taken.  The  next 
day,  and  day  before  the  battle,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot  at  as 
a  target.*  During  the  19th,  the  army  still  labored  on  their  works; 
on  the  20th,  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  all  baggage  having  been 
left  behind,  the  white  forces  moved  down  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maumee — 

"  The  legion  on  the  right,  its  flank  covered  by  the  Maumee;  one 
brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier-General 
Todd,  and  the  other  in  the..Xfiar  under  Brigadier-General  Barbee. 
A  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the 
legion,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  suf- 
ficently  advanced,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form 
in  case  of  action,  it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

"After  advancing  about  five  miles.  Major  Price's  corps  received 
so  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods 
and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat  The  legion  was  im- 
mediately formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood, 
which  extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front;  the  ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  efl:ect,  and  aftbrded  the  enemy  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare. 

"The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  and  extending  for  near  two  miles  at  right 
angles  with  the  river.  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  tbeir 
fire  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in 
front,  in  possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to 
turn  our  left  flank.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to 
advance  and  support  the  first ;  and  directed  Major-General  Scott  to 
gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route ;  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  front  line  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse 
the  Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  and  well  directed  fire  on  their  backs. 


*  Ameiioan  Pioneer,  i.  62,  31& — ^AmerioMi  State  Papers,  t.  248. 
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followed  hj  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load 
again. 

'*I  also  ordered  Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  le- 
gionary cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river, 
and  which  afibrded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All 
these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  bnt  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  that 
the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers,  were  drove  from 
all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  every  possible 
exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion, - 
and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and  Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  get  up 
in  season  to  participate  in  the  action ;  the  enemy  being  drove  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  more  than  two  miles,  through  the  thick 
woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one  half  their  number. 
From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  com- 
batants. 

"The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine 
hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned 
themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving 
our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British 
garrison,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  correspondence 
between  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant,  and  myself,  upon  the 
occasion.  >  -^ 

"The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  officer  belonging  to  the 
army,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  ensigns,-  merit  my  highest 
approbation.  There  were,  however,  some  whose  rank  and  situa- 
tion placed  their  conduct  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
and  which  I  observed  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude. 
Among  whom  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  Brigadier-General 
Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Haratramck,  the  commandants  of  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  whose  brav^-example  inspired 
the  troops.  To  those  I  must  add  the  names  of  my  faithful  and 
gallant  aids-de-camp.  Captains  De  Butt  and  T.  Lewis,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison,  who,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  Major  Mills, 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  communicating  my  orders 
in  every  direction,  and  by  their  conduct  and  bravery  exciting  the 
troops  to  press  for  victory. 

"Enclosed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army. 
The  woods  were  strewed  for  a  considerable  dbtance  with  the  dead 
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bodies  of  Indians,  and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed 
with  British  mnskets  and  bayonets. 

«We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maamee,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the 
houses  and  cornfields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  consider- 
able distance  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit 
spectators  to  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among 
which  were  the  houses,  stores  and  property  of  Colonel  McKee,  the 
JBritish  Indian  agent,  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  now  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  the  savages. 

^<  The  army  returned  to  this  place  (Fort  Defiance,*)  on  the  27th, 
by  easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  for  about 
fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee.  There  remains  yet  a 
great  number  of  villages  and  a  great  quantity  of  com,  to  be  con- 
sumed  or  destroyed,  upon  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Maumee  above 
this  place,  which  will  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

The  loss  of  the  American  army  in  this  engagement  according 
to  the  oflieial  returns  was,  of  the  legion,  twenty-one  privates  and 
five  officers  killed,  and  seventy-four  privates  and  thirteen  officers - 
wounded ;  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  seven  privates  killed  and 
ten  privates  and  three  officers  wounded.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  force  of  the  enemy.  A  Canadian  who  was  taken  in  the 
battie  gives  the  following  estimates : 

''  That  the  Delawjtres  have  about  five  hundred  men,  including 
those  who  live  on  both  rivers,  the  White  river,  and  Bean  creek. 

'^  That  the  Miamjes  are  about  two  hundred  warriors ;  part  of  them 
live  on  the  St  Joseph's,  eight  leagues  from  this  place ;  that  the 
men  were  all  in  the  action,  but  the  women  are  yet  at  that  place,  or 
Piquet's  village ;  that  a  road  leads  from  this  place  directiy  to  it ; 
that  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  to  that  place,  when  alto* 
gather,  amounts  to  about  forty. 

^^  That  the  Shawyiese  have  about  three  hundred  warriors ;  thai 
the  ^awaa.  on  tlus  river,,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty;  that  the 
VyftP^^^*  are  about  three  hundred. 

*^  That  those  Xfidians  were  generally  in  the  action  on  the  20th 
instant,  except  some  hunting  parties.  That  a  reinforcement  of 
regular  troops,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arrived  at  Fort  Miami  a 
few  days  before  the  army  appeared ;  that  the  regular  troops  in  the 
fort  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  militia. 

^       ■■         ■      '         I    ^    ■   ■      ii—    I  ■  ■       w    ■    ■  mM     ^,^m    ■■■■  t    mt    ^>Mm     m        m.        m      -  ■■■■  ■■■»        -»  !■  ■    ■  .i  i   —  ^  ^i*  ^   ■  ■■  ■  .    ^^*  ■■■-■■*»  ■■  '  ■      w* 
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'^That  about  seventy  of  the  militia,  including  Captain  Cald* 
weirs  corpsy  were  in  the  action.  That  Colonel  McKee,  Captsun 
Elliott,  and  Simon  Qirtj,  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respectable 
distance,  and  near  the  river. 

^^That  the  Jndians  have  wished  for  peace  for  some  time,  but  that 
Colonel  McKee  always  dissuaded  them  from  it,  and  stimulated 
them  to  continue  the  war." 

Immediately  after  the  engagement  the  army  marched  down  the 
Maumee,  and  encamped  on  its  bank  within  view  of  the  British 
fort^  Alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans,  and 
doubtless  chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  his  allies.  Major  Campbell 
addressed  the  following  note,  on  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
QenecaJ  Wayne : 

^^  An  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  said  to  be  under 
your  command,  having  taken  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami, 
(Maumee,)  for  upward  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  almost  within 
reach  of  the  gnns  of  this  fort,  being  a  post  belonging  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  occupied  by  his  majesty's  troops,  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
myself,  as  speedily  as  pos^ble,  in  what  light  I  am  to  view  your 
making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion, on  my  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  America." 

To  this  demand  General  Wayne  returned  at  once  the  following 
decided  answer : 

'^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  requiring  from  me  the 
motives  which  have  moved  the  army  under  my  command  to  the 
position  they  at  present  occupy,  far  within  the  acknowledged  juris' 
diction  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Without  questioning  the 
authority  or  the  propriety,  sir,  of  your  interrogatory,  I  think  I  may, 
without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that  were  you  entitled 
to  an  answer^  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  one  was  announced  to 
you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday  morning,  in  the 
action  against  the  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post, 
which  terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms ;  but,  had  it 
continued  until  the  Xodians,  &c.,  were  driven  under  the  influence 
of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not  have  much  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  comnutnd,  as 
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no  Btich  post  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States/' 

On  the  next  day  M^or  Campbell  replied : 

"  Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fully  authorises  me 
to  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  army  of  the  TTnited  States  in  this 
neighborhood,  under  your  command,  yet  still  anxious  to  prevent 
that  dreadful  decision  which,  perhaps,  is  not  intended  to  be  appealed 
to  by  either  of  our  countries,  I  have  forebome,  for  these  two  days 
past,  to  resent  those  insults  you  have  offered  to  the  British  flag 
flying  at  this  fort,  by  approaching  within  pistol  shot  of  my  works, 
not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Neither 
is  it  ray  wish^to  wage  war  with  individuals;  but,  should  you,  after 
this,  continue  to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  you 
are  at  this  moment  doing,  my  indispensable  duty  to  my  king  and 
country,  and  the  honor  of  my  profession,  will  oblige  me  to  have 
recourse  to  those  measures,  which  thousands  of  either  nation  may 
hereafter  have  cause  to  regret,  and  which  I  solemnly  appeal  to  God 
I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  arrest." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  fort 
was  reeonuoitered  in  every  direction.  It  was  found  to  be  a  regular, 
strong  work,  the  front  covered  by  a  wide  river,  and  protected  by 
four  guns.  The  rear  had  two  regular  bastions,  furnished  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wide,  deep 
ditch,  about  twenty  feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  parapet.  After 
thus  making  provision  for  an  assault  if  necessary,  Wayne  dis- 
patched the  following  note  to  Campbell: 

*'  In  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  you  declare,  *  I  have  no  hem- 
tation,  on  my  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.'  I,  on  my  part,  declare  the  same,  and 
that  the  only  cause  I  have  to  entertain  a  contrary  idea  at  present, 
is  the  hostile  act  you  are  now  in  commission  of,  t.  e.  by  recently 
taking  post  far  within  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  fortification  in  the  heart  of  the 
settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes  now  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  appears  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression,  and 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it 
becomes  my  dnty  to  desire,  and  I  do  hereby  desire  and  demand, 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  yon  imme- 
diately desist  from  any  further  act  of  hostility  or  aggression,  by 
forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  artillety,  and 
stores,  under  your  orders  and  direction,  forthwith,  and  removing 
to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  mtgesty's  troops  at 
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the  peace  of  1788,  and  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do  unmo- 
lested by  the  troops  under  my  command." 

To  this  demand  Major  Campbell  replied : 

**  I  have  this  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  tbis  date;  in  answer  to  which  I  bave  only  to  say,  that,  being 
placed  here  in  command  of  a  British  post,  and  acting  in  a  military 
capacity  only,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  either  on  the  right 
or  impropriety  of  my  occupying  my  present  position.  Those  are 
matters  that  I-conceive  will  be  best  left  to  the  ambassadors  of  our 
different  nations. 

*^  Having  said  this  much,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  abandon  this  post,  at  the  summons  of  any  power 
whatever,  until  I  receive  orders  for  that  purpose  from  those  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  under,  or  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  me. 
I  must  still  adhere,  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter  this  morning, 
to  desire  that  your  army,  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not 
approach  within  reach  of  my  cannon,  without  expecting  the  con- 
sequences attending  it^ 

^^  Although  I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  that  my 
situation  here  is  totally  military,  yet,  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am 
much  deceived  if  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  a 
post  on  this  river  at  and  prior  to  the  period  you  mention/' 

"  The  only  notice  taken  of  this  letter,"  says  Wayne,  "  was  by 
immediately  setting  fire  to  and  destroying  every  thing  within  view 
of  the  fort,  and  even  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Had  Major 
Campbell  carried  his  threats  into  execution,  it  is  more  than  probable 
be  would  have  experienced  a  storm." 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  army  marched  from  Fort  Defiance 
towards  the  Miami  village,  at  the  juncture  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and 
the  St.  Mary's.  It  reached  that  place  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  18tb, 
General  Wayne  selected  a  site  for  a  fort.  On  the  22d  of  October, 
the  fort  was  completed  and  garrisoned  by  a  detachment,  under 
Major  Hamtramck,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Tort  Wayne. 
During  this  period  the  army  suffered  much  from  disease  and  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  pint  of  salt,  it  is 
said,  was  sold,  on  the  24th  of  September,  for  six  dollars.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  the  mounted  volunteers,  from  Kentucky,  who  had 
become  dissatisfied  and  mutinous,  were  moved  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  immediately  mustered  out  of  the  service  and 
discharged.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  legion  marched  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Fort  Greenville,  where,  on  his  arrival,  Gteneral 
Wayne  re-established  his  head-quarters. 
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While  the  araiy  remained  at  Fort  Wayne,  the  brother  of  a  Cana- 
dian, taken  in  the  battle  on  the  20th  of  Augast^  came  into  the 
camp  with  three  American  prisoners,  whom  he  had  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  to  exchange  for  his  brother.  The  exchange  was 
of  coarse  granted,  and,  in  addition,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
following  statement : 

<<  Qovernor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain  Brant,  arrived 
at  Fort  Miami,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  80th  ultimo,  (Sep- 
tember.)  Brant  had  with  him  one  hundred  Indians,  ^Qhawks  and 

[gssasagoes. 

"Governor  Simcoe  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hostile 
Indians,  and  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
river,  eighteen  miles  below  Detroit^  to  hold  a  treaty;  Simcoe, 
Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain  Brant,  together  with  Blue  Jacket^ 
Buckongehelas,  the  Little  Turtle,  Captain  Johnny,  and  other  chie& 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawgagse,  Tawas,  and  Pottawattamies, 
set  out  accordingly  for  the  place  assigned  for  the  treaty,  about  the 
Ist  instant;  the  Indians  are  well  and  regularly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  British  magazines,  at  a  place  called  Swan  Creek, 
near  Lake  Erie. 

"Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Blue  Jacket,  the 
Shawanese  chiefs,  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Tawas,  and 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Potta^aftt^mies^  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him  with  a  flag  to  this  place. 

"Blue  Jacket  informed  him,  after  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  he  would 
not  now  go  with  him  until  after  the  intended  treaty ;  but,  that  his 
wishes,  at  present,  were  for  peace;  that  he  did  not  know  what 
propositions  Governor  Simcoe  had  to  make  them,  but  that  he  and 
all  the  chiefs  would  go  and  hear;  and,  in  the  interim,  desired  him 
to  inquire  of  General  Wayne  in  what  manner  the  chiefs  should 
come  to  him  and  whether  they  would  be  safe,  in  case  they  should 
determine  on  the  measure,  after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe  and  after 
he  should  return  to  Detroit;  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee  and  Captain  Brant,  with  his 
Indians,  he  is  confident  the  chiefs  already  mentioned  would  have 
accompanied  him  to  this  place,  at  this  time,  as  before  related."* 

This  communication  was  further  confirmed  by  statements  fronx 
th^  Wyandots,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  American  interest  In- 
deed it  appeared  afterward  that  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  Indians, 
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met  the  British  at  the  Big  Rock,  and  were  advised  that  their  griefia 
would  be  laid  before  the  king;  and  in  connection  with  this,  as 
General  Wayne  learned  from  th^  friendly  Wvandots. — 

Governor  Simeoe  insisted  that  the  Indians  should  not  listen  to 
any  terms  of  peace  from  the  Americans,  but  to  propose  a  truce,  Or 
suspension  of  hostilities,  until  the  spring,  when  a  grand  council 
and  assemblage  of  all  the  warriors  and  tribes  of  Indians  should 
take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Americans  to  cross 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  the  interim,  advised  every 
nation  to  sign  a  deed  or  conveyance  of  all  their  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  king,  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  so  as  to  give 
the  British  a  pretext  or  color  for  assisting  them,  in  case  the 
Americans  refused  to  abandon  all  their  posts  and  possessions  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river ;  and  which  the  Indians  should  warn 
them  to  do,  immediately  after  they,  the  Indians,  were  assembled 
in  force  in  the  spring,  and  to  call  upon  the  British  to  guarantee 
the  lands  thus  ceded  in  trust,  and  to  make  a  general  attack  upon 
the  frontiers  at  the  same  time ;  that  the  British  would  be  prepared 
to  attack  the  Americans,  also,  in  every  quarter,  and  would  compel 
them  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  to  give  up  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

Captain  Brant  also  told  them  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  be 
strong ;  to  do  as  their  father  advised ;  that  he  would  return  home 
for  the  present,  with  his  warriors,  and  come  again  early  in  the 
spring,  with  an  additional  number,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  summer 
before  them,  to  fight,  kill,  and  pursue  the  Americans,  who  could 
not  possibly  stand  against  the  force  and  numbers  that  would  be 
opposed  to  them ;  that  he  bad  been  always  successful,  and  would 
insure  them  victory.  But  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Americans 
at  this  time,  as  it  would  only  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and 
bring  them  upon  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  during  the  winter ; 
therefore  he  advised  them  to  amuse  the  Americans  with  a  prospect 
of  peace,  until  they  should  collect  in  force  to  fall  upon  them  early 
in  the  spring,  and  when  least  expected. 

That,  agreeably  to  this  plan  or  advice,  the  real  hostile  tribes  will 
be  sending  flags  frequently  during  the  winter,  with  propositions  of 
peace,  but  this  is  all  fraud  and  art,  to  put  the  Americans  off  their 
guard. 

The  British  made  large  presents  to  the  Indians  at  the  late 
council,  and  continued  to  furnish  them  with  provision  from 
Colonel  M'Eee's  new  stores,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miamea.  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  all  the  Indians  are  hutted  or  in  tents,  whose 
towns  and  property  were  destroyed  last  summer,  and  who  will 
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sign  away  tbeir  lands  and  do  exactly  what  the  British  truest 
them;  this  was  the  general  prevailing  opinion  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  council ;  since  which  period,  the  message  and  propositions 
of  the  5th  of  November,  addressed  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indiana 
proposing  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  Jan  nary,  1789,  held  at  the  mouth 
of  Muskingum,  as  a  preliminary  upon  which  a  permanent  peace 
should  be  established,  has  been  communicated  to  them;  upon 
which,  a  considerable  number  of  the  chiefs  of  several  of  the  tribes 
assembled  again,  and  were  determined  to  come  forward  to  treat,  say 
about  the  first  of  this  moon.  But  Colonel  M'Kee  was  informed  of 
it,  and  advised  them  against  the  measure,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their 
father,  as  they  had  promised*  He  then  made  them  additional 
presents,,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  they  had  ever  heretofore 
received,  which  inclined  a  majority  to  adhere  to  Governor  Simcoe's 
propositions,  and  they  returned  home  accordingly. 

That,  notwithstanding  this,  the  chiefs  and  nations  are  much 
divided,  some  for  peace,  and  some  for  war;  the  ]ffi[yandpts  of  San- 
dusky are  for  peace ;  those  near  Detroit  for  war ;  _  the  Delaj^ares 
are  equally  divided,  so  are  the  MiamieSy  but  are  dependent  on  the 
British  for  provision ;  the  Shawanese  and  Tawas  are  for  war ;  the 
Pottavgattonies  and  Chippewas  are  gone  home,  sore  from  the  late 
action. 

That  such  of  the  chiefe  and  warriors  as  are  inclined  for  peace 
will  call  a  council,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it  about,  upon  the  tenns 
proposed,  as  they  wish  to  hold  their  lands  under  the  Americans, 
and  not  under  the  British,  whose  title  they  do  not  like.* 

News  also  came  from  the  West  that  the  Indians  were  crossing 
the  Mississippi ;  in  New  York,  on  the  11th  of  November,  Pickering 
made  a  new  treaty  with  the  ][!roquois ;  while  in  the  north  fewer  and 
fewer  of  Ihe  savages  lurked  about  Forts  Defiance  and  Wayne. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  wish  of  the  natives  to  make  peace  be- 
came still  more  apparent;  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Chippewas.  Ottawas,  Sacs,  Pottawattamies,  and 
MiamieSa  came  with  peace  messages  to  Colonel  Hamtramck,  at 
'ort  Wayne,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1795,  at  Greenville, 
entered,  together  with  the  fielawares^  Wyandote,  and  Shawanese, 
into  preliminary  articles  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  truth  was,  the  red  men  had  been  entirely  disappointed  in 
the  conduct  of  their  white  allies  after  the  action  of  the  20th  of 
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Aufnat;  as  Braat  said,  ^^  a  fort  had  been  built  in  their  coantrj 
under  pretense  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessity,  but  when  that 
time  came,  the  gates  were  shut  against  them  as  euemies."  During 
the  winter,  Wayne  having  utterly  laid  waste  th<eir  fertile  fields,  the 
poor  savages  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  English,  who  did  not 
half  supply  them;  their  cattle  and  dogs  died,  and  they  were  them- 
selves nearly  starved.  Under  these  circumstances,  losing  fi^th  in 
the  English,  and  at  last  impl*essed  with  a  respect  for  American 
power,  after  the  carnage  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  '^  Black 
Snake,"  the  various  tribes,  by  degrees,  made  up  their  minds  to  ask 
for  peace.  During  the  winter  and  spring  they  exchanged  prisoners, 
and  made  ready  to  meet  General  Wayne  at  Greenville,  in  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  definite  treaty,  as  it  had  been  agreed 
should  be  done  by  the  preUminaries  of  January  24th.  One  scene 
among  the  many  of  that  time  seems  deserving  of  a  transfer  to  these 
pages ;  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  John  Brickell,  who  had  been  a 
eaptive  for  four  years  among  the  Delawares;  and  adopted  into  the 
family  of  Whingwy  Pooshies,  or  Big  Oat,  a  noted  warrior  of  that 
tribe: 

"  On  the  breaking  up  of  spring,"  Brickell  says,  "  we  all  went  up 
to  Fort  Defiance,  and,  on  arriving  on  the  shore  opposite,  we  saluted 
the  fort  with  a  round  of  rifles,  and  they  shot  a  cannon  thirteen 
times.  We  then  encamped  on  the  spot.  On  the  same  day,  Whingwy 
Pooshies  told  me  I  must  go  over  to  the  fort.  The  children  hung 
round  me  crying,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  leave  them?  I 
told  them  I  did  not  know*  When  we  got  over  to  the  fort,  and 
were  seated  with  the  oflicers,  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  to  stand 
up,  which  I  did ;  he  then  rose  and  addressed  me  in  about  these 
words : 

^^  ^  My  son,  there  are  men  the  same  color  with  yourself.  There 
may  be  some  of  your  kin  there,  or  your  kin  may  be  a  great  way  off 
firom  you.  You  have  lived  a  long  time  with  us.  I  call  on  you  to 
say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father  to  you  ?  K  I  have  not  used  you  as 
a  father  would  use  a  son  ?'  I  said,  '  Ton  have  used  me  as  well  as  a 
&ther  could  use  a  son.^  He  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  say  so.  You 
have  lived  long  with  me ;  you  have  hunted  for  me ;  but  our  treaty 
says  you  must  be  free.  If  you  choose  to  go  with  the  people  of  your 
own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word;  but  if  you  choose  to  stay 
with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  Kow  reflect  on  it, 
and  take  your  choice,  and  tell  us  as  soon  as  you  make  up  your 
mind.' 

"  I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I 
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almost  thoaght  of  eveiy  thing.  I  thought  of  the  children  I  had 
jnBt  left  crying;  I  thoaght  of  the  Indians  I  was  attached  to,  and  I 
thought  of  my  people  which  I  remembered ;  and  this  latter  thought 
predominated,  and  I  said,  '  I  will  go  with  my  bin.'  The  old  man 
then  said,  *  I  have  raised  you — ^I  have  learned  you  to  hunt.  You 
are  a  good  hunter — ^you  have  been  better  to  me  than  my  own  sons. 
I  am  now  getting  old,  and  I  cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you  would  be 
a  support  to  my  age.  I  leaned  on  you  as  a  staff.  Now  it  is  broken 
— you  are  going  to  leave  me  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  but 
I  am  ruined.'  He  then  sunk  back  in  tears  to  his  seat.  I  heartily 
joined  him  in  his  tears — ^parted  with  him,  and  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  since."* 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  representatives  of  the  north- 
western tribes  began  to  gather  at  Greenville,  and  on  the  16th  of 
that  month,  Wayne  met  in  council,  the  Delawares.  Ot|{|was.  Potte- 
wattainfes>  and  Eel  river  Indians ;  and  the  conferences,  which 
lasted  till  August  10th,  comm^ced.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  Buck- 
ongehelas  arrived;  on  the  23d,  the  Little  Turtle  and  other 
^Miamies ;  on  the  18th  of  July,  Tarke  and  other  yyj^ndnt  chiefs 
reached  the  appointed  spot ;  and  upon  the*  18th,  Blue  Jacket  with 
thirteen  Shawane^e,  and  Masass  with  twenty  ^TF'Wr" 

Most  of  these,  as  it  appeared  by  their  statements,  had  been  tam- 
pered with  by  McKee,  Brant  and  other  English  agents,  even  'after 
they  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  January  24th,  and  while 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  was  still  under  discussion.  They  had,  howev^, 
all  determined  to  make  a  permanent  peace  with  the  thirteen  fires, 
and  although  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  lands  to  be 
ceded,  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  arise,  the  good  sense  of  Wayne 
and  of  the  chiefs  prevented  it,  and  upon  the  80th  of  July,  the 
treaty  was  agreed  to  which  was  to  buiy  the  hatchet  forever. 
Between  that  day  and  the  3d  of  August  it  was  engrossed,  and 
having  been  signed  by  the  various  nations  upon  the  day  last 
named,  on  the  7th  was  finally  acted  upon,  and  the  presents  from 
the  United  States  distributed  forthwith.  While  the  council  was  in 
session,  some  mischief  had  been  done  in  Virginia  by  a  band  of 
ghawanese,  but  on  the  9th  of  September  these  also  came  to  Gh^eii- 
ville,  gave  up  their  prisoners,  and  asked  for  forgiveness^ 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  the  previous  one  made 
at  Eort  Harmar,  and  its  leading  provisions  were  as  follows : — ^hoe- 
tilities  were  to  cease  and  all  prisoners  were  to  be  restored. 

*  Soe  American  Pioneer,  i.  64. 
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"  Tho  general  boundary  lines  between  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  shall  begin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  run  thence  up  the  same  to  the 
portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Mus- 
kingum ;  thence  down  that  branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort 
Laurens;  thence  westwardly,  to  a  fork  of  that  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  running  into  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  which  fork 
stood  Loramie's  store,  and  where  commences  the  portage  between 
the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Mary's  river,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Miami  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie ;  thence  a  westerly  course, 
to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Wabash ;  thence 
southwesterly,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that 
river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  or  Cuttawa  river. 

"And  in  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established;  of  the 
goods  formerly  received  from  the  United  States ;  of  those  now  to 
be  delivered ;  and  of  the  yearly  delivery  of  goods  now  Stipulated 
to  be  made  hereafter ;  and  to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the 
injuries  and  expenses  they  have  sustained  during  the  war — the 
said  Indian  tribes  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish,  forever,  all  their 
claims  to  the  lands  lying  eastwardly  and  southwardly  of  the  gen- 
eral boundary  line  now  described ;  and  these  lands,  or  any  part  of 
them,  shall  never  hereafter  be  made  a  cause  or  pretense,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  of  war  or  injury  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  people  thereof. 

"And  for  the  same  consideration,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
returning  friendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  of  their  confidence 
in  the  United  States,  and  desire  to  provide  for  their  accommoda- 
^tiop,  and  for  that  convenient  intercourse  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  the  said  Indian  tribes  do  also  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  following  pieces  of  land,  to  wit : 

"  One  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store, 
before  mentioned. 

"One  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  water 
or  landing,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  Girty's  town. 

"  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Au  Glaize  river. 

"One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Au  Glaize 
and  Miami  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance  now  stands. 

"One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Josephs,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands, 
or  near  it. 

"One  piece,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at  the  end  of 
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the  portage  from  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  and  about  eight  milee 
westward  from  Fort  Wayne. 

^'One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  ^ui^enpn,  or  old  ^^j&a.  towna, 
on  the  Wabash  river. 

''One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  the  British  fort  on  the 
Miami  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

''One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  said  river, 
where  it  empties  into  the  lake. 

"  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  upon  Sandusky  lake,  where  a  fort 
formerly  stood. 

"  One  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  Sanduskj 
river. 

"The  post  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  lands  to  the  north,  the  west, 
and  the  south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments ;  and  so 
much  more  land  to  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Detroit,  as  shall 
be  comprehended  between  the  river  Raisin  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
St  Clair  on  the  north,  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall 
be  six  miles  distant  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit 
river. 

"  The  post  of  Michilimackinack,  and  all  the  land  on  the  island 
on  which  that  post  stands,  and  the  main  land  adjacent,  of  which 
the  ![ndian  title  has  been  extinguished,  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the 
French  or  English  government;  and  a  piece  of  land  on  the  main, 
to  the  north  of  the  island,  to  measure  six  miles  on  Lake  Huron,  or 
the  strait  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three 
miles  back  from  the  water  on  the  lake  or  strait;  and  also  the  Island 
de  Bois  Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippewa 
nation. 

^'  One  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago 
river,  emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
a  fort  formerly  stood. 

"  One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hlinois  river,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi. 

''One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  old  jPe^^ua^  fort  and  village,  | 

near  the  south  end  of  the  Illinois  lake,  on  said  Illinois  river. 

"And  whenever  the  United  States  shall  think  proper  to  survey 
and  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  hereby  ceded  to  them,  they 
shall  give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the  said  tribes  of  Indiana,  that 
tiiey  may  appoint  some  of  their  wise  chie&  to  attend  and  see  that 
the  lines  are  run  according  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

"And  the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  a  free  passage,  by  land  aad  by  water,  as  one  and  the  other 
shall  be  found  convenient,  through  their  country,  along  the  cbun 
of  posts  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  portage  aforesaid,  at  or  near  Loramie*s  store, 
thence  along  said  portage  to  the  St  Mary's,  and  down  the  same  to 
Fort  Wayne,  and  then  down  the  Miami  to  Lake  Erie;  again,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  portage,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store,  along 
the  portage,'  from  thence  to  the  river  Au  Glaize,  and  down  the 
same  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami,  at  Fort  Defiance;  again,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  portage  aforesaid,  to  Sandusky  river, 
and  down  the  same  to  Sandusky  bay  and  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
Sandusky  to  the  post  which  shall  be  taken  at  or  near  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake;  and  from  thence  to  Detroit 
Again,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  to  the  commencement  of 
the  portage  between  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  and  down  the 
Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi;  also,  from  Fort  Wayne,  along  the 
portage  aforesaid,  which  leads  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  down  the 
Wabash  to  the  Ohio.  And  the  sidd  Indian  tribes  will  also  allow 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the  harbors  and 
mouths  of  rivers;  along  the  lakes  adjoining  the  Indian  lands,  for 
sheltering  vessels  and  boats,  and  liberty  to  land  their  cargoes,  when 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

^^  In  consideration  of  the  peaoe  now  established,  and  of  the  ces* 
sions  and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  in  the  preceding  article, 
by  the  said  tribes  of  X>^dians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  great  means  of  rendering  this  peace  strong 
and  perpetual,  the  United  States  relinquish  their  claims  to  all  other 
Indian  lands,  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  westward  and  southward  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
waters  uniting  them,  according  to  the  boundary  line  agreed  on  by 
the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  made  between  them  in  the  year  1788.  But  from  this  relin- 
quishment by  the  United  States,  the  following  tracts  of  land  are 
explicitly  excepted : 

'^  The  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  near  the 
rapids  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  has  been  assigned  to  General  Clark, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  warriors. 

^'  The  post  at  St  Yincennes,  on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  lands 
adjacent,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished. 

'*  The  lands  at  all  other  places,  in  possession  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  other  white  settlers  among  them,  of  which  the  Lxdian  title 
has  been  extinguished,  as  mentioned  heretofore* 
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"The  post  of  Tort  Massac,  toward  the  month  of  the  Ohio.  To 
which  several  parcels  of  land,  so  excepted,  the  said  tribes  telinqnish 
all  the  title  and  claim  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  have. 

"And,  for  the  same  considerations,  and  witii  the  same  views  as 
above  mentioned,  the  United  States  now  deliver  to  the  said  Indian 
tribes  a  quantity  of  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  doUars, 
the  receipt  whereof  they  do  hereby  ^acknowledge;  and  hencefor- 
ward, every  year,  forever,  the  United  States  will  deliver,  at  some 
convenient  place  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  like  useful  goods, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians,  of  the  value  of  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  reckoning  that  value  at  the  first  cost 
of  the  goods,  in  the  city  or  place  in  the  United  States  where  ihey 
shall  be  procured.    The  tribes  to  which  those  goods  are  to  be  annu- 
ally delivered,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  delivered, 
are  the  following : 
To  the  Wyandots,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  DelawareSy  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  ShawanesBj  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Miamies^  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Ottawas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Chippewas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  EotfcawattamieSy  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
And  to  the  Kickapoo,  Wea^  Eel  River,  Piankeshaw  and  Kaskas- 
]a£k  tribes,  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  * 

"Provided,  that  if  either  of  the  said  tribes  shall  hereafter,  at  an 
annual  delivery  of  their  share  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  desire  that  a 
part  of  their  annuity  should  be  furnished  in  domestic  animals,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  other  utensils,  convenient  for  them, 
and  iti  compensation  to  useful  artificers  who  may  reside  with  or 
near  them,  and  be  employed  for  their  benefit,  the  same  shall,  at  the 
subsequent  annual  deliveries,  be  furnished  accordingly. 

"  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands  re- 
linquished by  the  United  States,  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now 
explicitly  declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this: 
the  Jndian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  these  lands,  are  quietly  to  en- 
joy them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon,  so  long  as  they 
please,  without  any  molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when 
those  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or 
any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to  the  United  States; 
and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  all  the  said  In- 
l^ian  tribes,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  against  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who 
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intrude  upon  the  same. .  And  the  said  Indian  tribes  again  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  said  United 
States^  and  no  other  power  whatever. 

'*  The  Jndisins  or  United  States  may  remove  and  punish  intruders 
on  Indian  lands. 

^'  Indians  may  hunt  within  ceded  lands. 

^^  Trade  shall  be  opened  in  substance,  as  by  provisions  in  treaty 
of  Fort  Harmar. 

"Alliiyuries  shall  be  referred  to  law;  not  privately  avenged ; 
and  all  hostile  plans  known  to  either,  shall  be  revealed  to  the  other 
party. 

"All  previous  treaties  annulled." 

This  great  and  abiding  peace  document  was  signed  by  the  vari- 
ous nations  named  in  the  fourth  article,  and  dated  August  the  8d, 
1795.  It  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  December  9th,  and  ratified 
December  22d.    So  closed  the  old  Indian  wars  of  the  West* 

During  the  six  years  through  which  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
north-west  continued,  many  events  of  great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  occurred,  to  which  it  is  proper  now  to  make  refer- 
ence. Among  the  first  of  these  stands  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Union.  In  1789,  she  had  requested  certain  changes  in 
*the  law  authorizing  separation,  which  had  been  passed  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  these  changes  were  made ;  it  being  requested,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  ninth  Kentucky  convention  should  meet, 
in  July,  1790,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  western 
district,  and  to  take  other  needful  steps. 

Upon  the  26th  of  July,  accordingly,  the  convention  came  to- 
gether; the  terms  of  Virginia  were  agreed  to;  June  1, 1792,  was 
fixed  as  the  date  of  independence ;  and  measures  adopted  to  procure 
the  agreement  of  the  federal  legislature.  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
in  December,  1791,  persons  should  be  chosen,  to  serve  seven 
months^  who,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1792,  should  meet  at 
Danville,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  coming  state,,  and  deter- 
mine what  laws  should  be  in  force. 

In  December,  1790,  the  president  of  the  United  States  presented 
the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky,  to  Congress,  and  upon, 
the  4th  of  Februaiy,  1791,  that  action  was  taken,  which  terminated 
the  long  frustrated  efforts  of  the  land  of  Boone,  Clark,  and  Logan, 


*  See  tile  trefttj  end  miniites  of  the  eomieil,  Ameriean  State  Papen,  t.  662  to  688. 
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to  obtain  self-government  In  the  following  December  the  elec- 
tions took  place,  for  persons  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  in  April, 
1792^  the  instniment  which  was  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  Kentucky  law, 
was  prepared,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  by  Geoi^  Nicholas,  of  Mer- 
cer county.* 

The  ultimate  design  of  the  British  agents,  in  their  long  intrigue  t 

with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west,  was  to  unite  them  together  in 
a  great  confederacy,  in  order  that  the  United  tribes  might  be 
able  to  secure,  either  by  negotiation  or  war,  the  recognition  of  the 
Ohio  as  a  permanent  boundary  between  them  and  the  Americans. 
They  were  influenced  by  no  philanthropic  desire  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  savages,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  American  settlers ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sought 
through  that  policy  to  establish  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
north-western  tribes,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  remove  the  line  of 
Canada  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown  over  the  whole  region  covered  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

It  was  to  further  this  ultimate  policy,  as  well  as  to  retaliate  upon 
the  confederation  the  injury  done  to  British  creditors,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  repeal  her  laws  against  the  payment 
of  their  claims,  that  the  British  cabinet  refused,  in  contravention  of  . 
the  treaty  of  1783,  to  surrender  the  posts  retiuned  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  independence,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbera, 
deranged  that  policy,  dispelled  all  hope  they  entertained  of  ever 
recovering  the  British  supremacy  in  that  region,  and  disposed  them 
to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  the  Americans,  and  to 
surrender  the  posts  in  the  north-west,  and  by  consequence,  their 
control  over  the  savages  into  the  hands  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. 

The  difficulties  that  had  existed  for  ten  years  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  their  mutual  infractions  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  assumed,  during  the  period  of  the  {ndian  war, 
a  very  grave  aspect  and  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  again 
in  war,  and  it  was  the  apprehension  of  such  a  result,  in  addition  to 
the  motives  of  an  ulterior  policy,  that  stimulated  the  British  cabi- 
net and  its  agents  in  Canada  to  excite  the  hostilities  of  the  Indiana 
against  the  Americans.    But  all  those  difficulties  were  at  length 
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settled  amicably  by  Degotiation,  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
another  war  averted. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  John  Jay  was  appointed  the  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  with  full 
power  to  negotiate  with  tbe  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, concerning  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. After  a  long  negotiation  Mr.  Jay  concluded,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  Lord 
Greenville,  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  included 
and  decided  all  the  questions  at  issue.  The  second  article  of  that 
treaty  provided  that — 

^^  His  Majesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  garrisons  from  all 
posts  and  places  vdthin  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  the  United  States.  This  evacuation  shall  take,  place 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  and  all  the  proper  measures  shall  be  taken,  in  the  inter- 
val, by  concert,  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Majesty's  Governor-General  in  America,  for  settling  the  pre- 
vious arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  respecting  the  delivery 
of  the  said  post9 :  the  United  States,  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
discretion,  extending  their  settlements  to  any  part  within  the  said 
boundary  line,  except  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  said  posts. 

*' All  settlers  and  traders  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  said  posts,  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  all  their  pro- 
perty, of  every  kind,  and  shall  be  protected  therein.  They  shall 
be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to  remove  with  all  or  any  part 
of  their  effects;  and  it  shall  also  be  free  to  them  to  sell  their  lands, 
houses  or  effects,  or  retain  the  property  thereof,  at  their  discretion ; 
such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  reside  within  the  said  boundaiy 
lines  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof;  but 
they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  do  if  they  think  proper ;  they  shall 
make  and  declare  their  election  within  olie  year  after  the  evacua- 
tion aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who  shaJl  continue  there  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention 
of  remaining  subjects  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  State$«" 

The  attempt  of  the  agents  of  the  French  minister  in  the  United 
States,  to  enlist  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  an  invasion  of  Louisi- 
ana, deserves  to  be  noticed. 
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A  great  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  popular  cause,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  France ; 
and  when  M.  Genet  presented  himself  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1793,  as  the  representative  of  the  French  Republic,  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  That  feeling  of  sympathy 
he  at  once  began  to  use  to  serve  the  ulterior  purposes  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution.  It  appears  that  he  brought  with  him  open 
instructions,  in  which  the  United  States  were  spoken  of  as  naturally 
neutral,  in  the  contest  between  France  and  united  Holland,  Spain 
and  England;  and  secret  instructions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  government,  and  ^if  that  could  not  be  done,  the  people 
of  the  American  republic,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  foun- 
ders of  the  dynasty  of  the  guillotine. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Genet  began  a  system  of  operations, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  involve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  the  enemies  of  France,  without  any  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  federal  government;  and  knowing  very  well  the 
old  bitterness  of  the  frontier-men,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  he  formed  the  plan  of  embodying  a  band  of  troops 
beyond  the  Alleghenies,  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  Early  in 
November,  1793,  four  persons  were  sent  westward  to  raise  troops 
and  issue  commissions,  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic.  They 
moved  openly  and  boldly,  secure  in  the  strong  democratic  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  drained  by  the  great  river  which 
Spain  controlled;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  persuade  even  the 
political  founder  of  Kentucky,  George  Rogers  Clark,  to  become  a 
Migor-General  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  on  the  Mississippi.* 

Nor  did  the  French  emissaries  much  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  as  is  evident  from  an  **  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  Appallachian 
mountains,"  issued  by  the  Democratic  Society  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1793,  over  the  signature  of  John  Breckenridge, 
chairman: 

*^ Fellow  Citizens: — The  Democratic  Society  of  Kentucky  having 
had  under  consideration  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  exer- 
cise of  your  rigjbts  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  have 
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determined  to  address  you  upon  that  important  topic  In  so 
doing)  they  think  that  they  only  use  the  undoubted  right  of  citizens 
to  consult  for  their  common  welfare.  This  measure  is  not  dictated 
by  party  or  faction ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  unavoidable  necessity. 
It  has  become  so  from  the  neglect  shown  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  obtain  for  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  therein,  the  navigation  of  that  river. 

'*  Experience,  fellow  citizens,  has  shown  us  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  that  we  should  obtain  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Mississippi.  A  local  policy  appears  to  have  an  undue  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  ITnioti.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  that 
policy  to  prevent  the  population  of  this  country,  which  would  draw 
from  the  Eastern  States  their  industrious  citizens.  This  conclusion 
inevitably  follows,  from  a  consideration  of  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi.  Among  those  measures,  the  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference which  rescinded  sales,  by  one  of  the  States,  to  private  indi- 
viduals, makes  a  striking  object.  And,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  a  sue- 
ceaaful  rivalahip,  in  everjr  article  of  their  exports,  may  have  its 
weight.  But,  if  they  are  not  unwilling  to  do  us  justice,  they  are, 
at  least,  regardless  of  our  rights  and  welfare. 

'^We  have  found  prayers  and  supplications  of  no  avail,  and 
should  we  continue  to  load  the  table  of  Congress  with  memorials 
from  a  part  only  of  the  western  country,  it  is  too  probable  that 
they  would  meet  with  a  fate  similar  to  those  which  have  been  for- 
merly presented.  Let  us,  then,  all  unite  our  endeavors  in  the 
common  cause.  Let  all  join  in  a  firm  and  manly  remonstrance  to 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  stating  our  just 
and  undoubted  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  remon- 
strating against  the  conduct  of  the  government  with  regard  to  that 
right,  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  local  policy  or  neglect, 
and  demanding  of  them  speedy  and  effectual  exertions  for  its 
attainment  We  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  cordially  and  unani- 
mously join  in  this  measure. 

'^It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  considerable 
quantities  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  produce  of 
l^is  country,  remain  on  hand  for  want  of  purchasers,  or  are  sold 
at  inadequate  prices.  Much  greater  quantities  might  be  raised,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  encouraged  by  the  certain  sale  which  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  affoi^  An  additional  increase 
of  those  articles,  and  a  greater  variety  of  produce  and  manubo- 
48 
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tureB,  would  be  supplied  by  means  of  tiie  encounigemeiit  wluck 
tlie  attainment  of  that  great  object  would  ^ve  to  emigration. 

^'But  it  is  not  only  your  own  rights  wbicb  you  are  to  regard; 
remember  that  your  posterity  have  a  claim  to  your  exertions  to 
obtain  and  secure  that  right.  Let  not  your  memory  be  stigmatized 
with  a  neglect  of  duty.  Let  not  history  record  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  beautiful  country  lost  a  most  invaluable  right,  and  half  the 
benefits  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  bountifdl  Providence,  through  your 
neglect  and  supineness.  The  present  crisis  is  favorable.  8pun  is 
engaged  in  a  war  which  requires  all  her  forces.  If  the  present 
golden  opportunity  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage,  and  she 
shall  have  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  we  must  then  contend 
against  her  undivided  strength. 

^'  But  what  may  be  the  event  of  the  proposed  application  is  stUl 
uncertain.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  still  upon  our  guard,  and 
watchful  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  gain  our  object. 
In  order  to  this,  our  union  should  be  as  perfect  and  lasting  as  po»> 
sible.  We  propose  that  societies  should  be  formed,  in  convenient 
districts,  in  every  part  of  the  western  country,  who  shall  preserve 
a  correspondence  upon  this  and  every  other  subject  of  a  general 
concern.  By  means  of  these  societies,  we  shall  be  enabled  speedily 
to  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our  endeavors,  to  consult  upon 
such  further  measures  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  preserve  union,  and 
finally,  by  these  means,  to  secure  success. 

^^ELemember  that  it  is  a  common  cause,  which  ought  to  unite  us; 
that  cause  is  indubitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  posterity  are 
interested,  that  the  crisis  is  favorable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  union 
that  the  object  can  be  achieved.  The  obstacles  are  great,  and  bo 
ought  to  be  our  efforts.  Adverse  fortune  may  attend  us,  but  it 
shall  never  dispirit  us.  We  may,  for  awhile,  exhaust  our  wealth 
and  strength,  but  until  the  all-important  object  is  procured,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  you,  and  let  us  all  pledge  ourselves  to  each 
other,  that  our  perseverance  and  our  friendship  will  be  inex- 
haustible." 

And  the  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  a  remonstrance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  prepared,  probably,  at  the  same 
time.    It  sets  forth — 

*^  That  your  remonstrants,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  Apallachian  mountains,  are  en- 
titiedy  by  nature  and  stipulation,  to  the  free  and  undisturbed 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi;  and  that,  from  the  year  1788 
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to  thifi  day,  they  have  been  prevented  uniformly,  by  the  Spftniah 
king,  from  exercising  that  right.  Your  remonstrants  have  ob- 
served, with  concern,  that  the  general  government,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  preserved  that  right,  have  used  no  effectual  measures 
for  its  attaiilment ;  that  even  their  tardy  and  ineffectual  negotiar 
tlons  have  been  veiled  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy ;  that  that 
secrecy  is  a  violation  of  the  political  rights  of  the  citizens,  as  it 
declares  that  the  people  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  important 
facts  relative  to  tibeir  rights,  and  that  their  servants  may  retain 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  those  facts.  Eight  years  are  surely 
sufficient  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  doubtful  and  disputable 
claim.  The  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  admits 
neither  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

'^Your  remonstranta,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  negotiations 
on  that  subject  have  been  unnecessarily  lengthy,  and  they  expect 
that  it  be  demanded  categorically  of  the  Spanish  king  whether  he 
will  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  TTnited  States  to 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
cause  all  obstructions,  interruption,  and  hindrance  to  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  in  future,  to  be  withdrawn  and  avoided ;  that  imme- 
diate answer  be  required,  and  that  such  answer  be  the  final  period 
of  all  negotiations  upon  the  subject 

^^  Your  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  encroachment 
of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States^  is  a 
striking  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  situation  to  which  our 
country  will  be  reduced,  if  a  tame  policy  should  still  continue  to 
direct  our  councils. 

"  Your  remonstrants  join  their  voice  to  that  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  Atlantic  States,  calling  for  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
and  insults  offered  to  America ;  and  they  expect  such  satisfaction 
shall  extend  to  every  injury  and  insult  done  or  offered  to  any  part 
of  America,  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  as  the  detention  of 
the  posts,  and  the  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  ii^uries  and  insults  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  and  of  the  longest 
duration,  they  require  the  most  particular  attention  to  those  sub- 
jects." 

The  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  Genet  and  his  agents,  at 
once  excited  the  solicitude  of  the  government;  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  remonstrated  against  the  policy  they  were 
pursuing,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  cabinet  to  demand  the 
recall  of  the  obnoxious  minister.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Jefferson  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  G^vemeur  Morris,  the  American 
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Minister  at  Paris,  intended  for  the  French  Government^  in  which 
he  thus  characterizes  the  conduct  of  Genet : 

"When  the  government  forbids  their  citizens  to  arm  and  engage 
in  the  war,  he  undertakes  to  arm  and  engage  them.  When  they 
forbid  vessels  to  be  fitted  in  their  ports  for  cruising  on  nations 
with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  he  commissions  them  to  fit  and 
cruise.  When  they  forbid  an  unceded  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
within  their  territory  by  foreign  agents,  he  undertakes  to  uphold 
that  exercise,  and  to  avow  it  openly.  That  fiiendship,  which 
dictates  to  ns  to  bear  with  his  conduct  yet  awhile,  lest  the  interests 
of  his  nation  here  should  suflFer  injury,  will  hasten  them  to  replace 
an  agent  whose  disposition  is  such  a  misrepresentation  of  theirs, 
and  whose  continuance  here  is  inconsistent  with  order,  peace, 
respect,  and  that  friendly  correspondence  which  we  hope  will  ever 
subsist  between  the  two  nations.  His  government  will  see,  too, 
th^t  the  case  is  pressing.  That  it  is  impossible  for  two  sovereign 
and  independent  authorities  to  be  going  on  within  our  territory,  at 
the  same  time,  without  collision.  They  will  foresee  that  if  M. 
Genet  perseveres  in  his  proceedings,  the  Consequences  would  be  so 
hazardous  to  us,  the  example  so  humiliating  and  pernicious,  that  we 
may  be  forced  even  to  suspend  his  functions  before  a  successor  can 
arrive  to  continue  them.  If  our  citizens  have  not  already  been 
shedding  each  other's  blood,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of 
M.  Genet,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  government'*  * 

A  copy  of  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Morris^ 
was  sent  to  M.  Genet,  who,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1793,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jefierson  a  letter  which  contained  the  following  remarkable 
expressions: 

"It  is  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  that  I  am  sent  to  their 
brethren — ^to  free  and  sovereign  men.  It  is  then  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  people,  arid  not  far  a  single  man^  to  exhibit 
against  me  an  act  of  accusation,  if  I  have  merited  it*  A  despot 
may  singly  permit  himself  to  demand  from  another  despot  the 
recall  of  his  representative,  and  to  order  his  expulsion  in  case  of 
refusal.  That  is  what  the  Empress  of  Bussia  did  with  respect  to 
myself,  from  Louis  XVI.  But  in  a  free  state  it  cannot  be  so, 
unless  order  be  entirely  subverted ;  unless  the  people  in  a  moment 
of  blindness,  choose  to  rivet  their  fetters,  in  making  to  a  single 
individual  the  abandonment  of  their  most  precious  rights. 
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'^  Yoa  are  made  to  reproach  me  with  having  indiscreetly  given 
to  my  official  proceedings,  a  tone  of  color,  which  has  induced  a 
belief^  that  they  did  not  know,  in  France,  either  my  character  or 
my  manners.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  sir :  it  is  that  a  pnre  and 
warm  blood  runs  with  rapidity  in  my  veins;  that  I  love  passionately 
my  country ;  that  I  adore  the  cause  of  liberty ;  that  I  am  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  to  it ;  that  to  me,  it  appears  inconceivable 
that  all  the  enemies  of  tyranny,  that  all  virtuous  men,  do  not 
march  with  us  to  the  combat;  and  that,  when  I  find  an  injustice  is 
done  to  my  fellow  citizens,  that  their  interests  are  not  espoused 
with  the  zeal  which  they  merit,  no  consideration  in  the  world 
would  hinder  either  my  pen  or  my  tongue  from  tracing,  from 
expressing  my  pain.  I  will  tell  you  then  without  ceremony,  that 
I  have  been  extremely  wounded,  sir: — 

^^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  hurry,  before 
knowing  what  I  had  to  transmit  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
republic,  to  proclaim  sentiments,  on  which  decency  and  friendship 
should  at  least  have  drawn  a  veil. 

^^  That  he  did  not  speak  to  me  at  my  first  audience,  but  of  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  toward  France,  without  saying  a 
word  to  me,  with  announcing  a  single  sentiment,  on  our  revolution; 
while  all  the  towns  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  had  made 
the  air  resound  with  their  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  French 
republic. 

^^That  he  had  received  and  admitted  to  a  private  audience, 
before  my  arrival,  Noailles  and  Talon,  known  agents  of  the  French 
counter-revolutionists,  who  have  since  had  intimate  relations  with 
two  members  of  the  federal  government. 

^^  That  this  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  decorated  his  parlor 
with  certain  medallions  of  Capet  *  and  his  family,  which  served  at 
Paris  as  signals  of  rallying. 

*^  That  the  first  complaints  which  were  made  to  my  predecessor 
on  the  armaments  and  prizes  which  took  place  at  Charleston  on 
my  arrival,  were,  in  fact,  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  notes  of  the 
English  minister. 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  f  to  whom  I  communicated  the 
wish  of  our  governments  of  the  Windward  Islands,  to  receive 
promptly  some  fire-arms  and  some  cannon,  which  might  put  into 
a  state  of  defense,  possessions  guarantied  by  the  United  States, 
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had  the  front  to  answer  with  an  ironical  oareleosnesB,  that  the 
principles  established  by  the  President,  did  not  permit  him  to  lend 
tis  so  much  as  a  pistol. 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  *  with  whom  I  had  a  con- 
versation on  the  proposition  which  I  made  to  convert  almost  the 
whole  American  debt,  by  means  of  an  operation  of  finance  author- 
ized  by  law,  into  flour,  rice,  grain,  salted  provisions,  and  other 
objects  of  which  France  had  the  most  pressing  need,  added  to  the 
refusal  which  he  had  already  made  officially  of  favoring  this 
arrangement,  the  positive  declaration,  that,  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to  it  because 
England  would  not  fail  to  consider  this  extraordinary  reimburse- 
ment furnished  to  a  nation  with  which  she  is  at  war,  as  an  act  of 
hostility. 

^^That,  by  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  citizens  who  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  France,  have  been  prosecuted  and  arrested;  a  crime  against 
liberty  unheard  of,  of  which  a  virtuous  and  popular  jury  avenged 
with  eclat  the  defenders  of  the  best  of  causes. 

^^  That  incompetent  tribunals  were  suffered  to  take  cognizance 
of  facts  relative  to  prizes  which  treaties  interdict  them  expressly 
from  doing:  that,  on  their  acknowledgment  of  their  incompetency, 
this  property,  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  was  taken  from  us, 
that  it  was  thought  ill  of,  that  our  consuls  protested  against  these 
arbitrary  acts,  and  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  his  duty, 
the  one  at  Boston  was  imprisoned  as  a  malefactor. 

^^That  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  took  on  himself  to 
give  to  our  treaties  arbitrary  interpretations,  absolutely  contraxy  te 
their  true  sense,  and  that^  by  a  series  of  decisions  which  they 
would  have  us  receive  as  laws,  he  left  no  other  indemnification  to 
France  for  the  blood  she  spilt,  for  the  treasure  she  dissipated  in 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  but  the  illusory 
advantage  of  bringing  into  their  ports  the  prizes  made  on  their 
enemies,  without  being  able  to  sell  them. 

"  That  no  answer  is  yet  given  to  the  notification  of  the  decree  of 
the  National  Convention  for  opening  our  ports  in  the  two  worlds 
to  the  American  citizens,  and  granting  the  same  favors  to  them  as 
to  the  French  citizens— -advantages  which  will  cease  if  there  be  A 
continuance  to  treat  uawith  the  same  injustice. 
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"  That  he  (Washington)  has  deferred,  in  spite  of  my  respectfal 
insinuations,  to  convoke  congress  immediately,  in  order  to  take 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  people,  to  fix  the  political  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  decide  whether  they  will  break,  suspend  or 
tighten  their  bands  with  France — an  honest  measure  which  would 
have  avoided  to  the  general  government  much  contradiction  and 
subterfuge,  to  me  much  pain  and  disgust,  to  the  local  governments, 
embarrassments  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  found  themselves 
placed  between  treaties,  which  are  laws,  and  decisions  of  the 
federal  government,  which  are  not:  in  fine,  to  the  tribunals,  duties 
so  much  the  more  painAil  to  fulfill,  as  they  have  been  olten  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  judgments  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
government.  It  results  from  all  these  facts,  sir,  that  I  could  not 
but  be  profoundly  affected  with  the  conduct  of  the  federal  govern* 
ment  toward  my  country,"  ♦ 

Genet  was  recalled  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
American  Government,  his  acts  were  disowned,  and  M,  Pauchet 
was  appointed  his  successor;  and  during  the  period  of  his  connec* 
tion  with  the  government,  ^*  ilsed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  French  armaments  in  the  United  States/' 

The  recall  of  Genet,  however,  did  not  immediately  arrest  the 
scheme  of  hia  emissariea,  and  the  preparations  they  were  making 
for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  were  for  the  time  prosecuted  with 
unabated  vigor.  It  was  the  first  object  of  the  conspirators  to 
excite  the  sympathy,  and  thus  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana;  and  the  Democratic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  with  that  view  published  and  circulated  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  following  address  '^from  the  freemen  of  France  to  their 
brothers  in  Louisiana:" f 

"Liberty,  Equality. 

^^  The  Freemen  of  France  to  their  brothers  in  Louisiana :  2d  year 

of  the  French  Republic. 

"  The  moment  has  arrived  when  despotism  must  disappear  from 
the  earth.  France,  having  obtained  her  freedom,  and  constituted 
herself  into  a  republic,  after  having  made  known  to  mankind  their 
rights,  after  having  achieved  the  most  glorious  victories  over  her 
enemies,  is  not  satisfied  with  successes  by  which  she  alone  would 
profit,  bat  declares  to  all  nations  that  she  is  ready  to  give  her  pow- 
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erf q1  assistance  to  those  that  may  be  disposed  to  follow  her  virtaons 
example. 

"  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana^  you  still  love  your  mother  country ; 
such  a  feeling  is  innate  in  your  hearts.  The  French  nation,  know- 
ing your  sentiments,  and  indignant  at  seeing  you  the  victimB  of  the 
tyrants  by  whom  you  have  been  so  long  oppressed,  can  and  will 
avenge  your  wrongs.  A  peijured  king,  prevaricating  ministers, 
vile  and  insolent  courtiers,  who  fattened  on  the  labors  of  the  people 
whose  blood  they  sucked,  have  suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes.  The  French  nation,  irritated  by  the  outrages  and 
injustices 'of  which  it  had  been  the  object,  rose  against  those 
oppressors,  and  they  disappeared  before  its  wrath,  as  rapidly  as 
dust  obeys  the  breatii  of  an  impetuous  wind. 

"The  hour  has  struck.  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana;  hasten  to  profit 
by  the  great  lesson  which  you  have  received. 

"  Kow  is  the  time  to  cease  being  the  slaves  of  a  government  to 
which  you  were  shamefully  sold ;  and  no  longer  to  be  led  on  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  by  men  who,  with  one  word,  can  strip  you  of  what 
you  hold  most  dear — ^liberty  and  property. 

"  The  Spanish  despotism  has  surpassed  in  atrocity  and  stupidity 
all  the  other  despotisms  that  have  ever  been  known.  Has  not  ba^ 
barism  always  been  the  companion  of  that  government,  which  has 
rendered  the  Spanish  name  execrable  and  horrible  in  the  whole 
continent  of  America  ?  Is  it  not  that  nation  who,  under  the  hypo- 
critical mask  of  religion,  ordered  or  permitted  the  sacrifice  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  men?  Is  it  not  the  same  race  that 
depopulated,  impoverished  and  degraded  whole  countries^  for  the 
gratification  of  an  insatiable  avarice  ?  Is  it  not  the  nation  that  has 
oppressed  and  still  oppresses  you  under  a  heavy  yoke  ? 

"  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  so  many  crimes  ?  The  annihila- 
tion, the  disgrace,  the  impoverishment,  and  the  besotting  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  Europe,  and  a  fatal  lethargy,  servitude,  or  death 
for  an  infinite  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

"The  Indians  cut  down  the  tree  whose  fruits  they  wish  to  reach 
and  gather*  A  fit  illustration  of  despotism !  The  fate  of  nations 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  eye  of  tyranny.  Eveiything  is  to  he 
sacrificed  to  satisfy  capricious  tastes  and  transient  wants,  and  all 
those  it  rules  over  must  groan  under  the  chains  of  slavery. 

"  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana,  the  unjust  treatment  you  have  under- 
gone must  have  sufiiciently  convinced  you  of  these  sad  truths,  and 
your  misfortunes  must  undoubtedly  have  deeply  impressed  your 
souls  with  the  desire  of  seizing  an  honorable  opportunity  of  aveng- 
ing your  wrongs. 
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*^  Compare  with  your  Bituation  that  of  your  friends — ^the  free 
Americans.  Look  at  the  province  of  Kentucky,  deprived  of  outlets 
for  its  products,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and 
merely  through  the  genial  influence  of  a  free  government,  rapidly 
increasing  its  population  and  wealth,  and  already  presaging  a  pros- 
perity which  causes  the  Spanish  government  to  tremble. 

"  Treasure  up  in  your  minds  the  following  observations :  They 
divulge  the  secret  springs  of  all  despotic  governments,  because 
they  tear  off  the  veil  which  covers  their  abominable  designs.  Men 
are  created  and  bom  to  love  another,  to  be  united  and  happy,  and 
they  would  be  so  effectually,  if  those  who  call  themselves  the 
Images  of  God  on  earth — if  kings — ^had  not  found  out  the  means 
of  sowing  discord  among  them  and  destroying  their  felicity. 

"  The  peopling  of  Kentucky  has  been  the  work  of  a  few  years; 
your  colony,  although  better  situated,  is  daily  losing  its  population, 
because  it  lacks  liberty. 

^^  The  Americans,  who  are  free,  after  consecrating  all  their  time 
to  cultivating  their  lands  and  to  expanding  their  industry,  are  sure 
to  enjoy  quietly  the  fruits  of  their  labors ;  but,  with  regard  to  your- 
selves, all  that  you  possess  depends  on  the  caprice  of  a  viceroy, 
who  is  always  unjust,  avaricious,  and  vindictive. 

"These  are  evils  which  a  firm  determination,  once  taken,  can 
shake  off.  Only  have  resolution  and  energy,  and  one  instant  will 
suffice  to  change  your  unhappy  condition.  Wretched  indeed 
would  you  become,  if  you  failed  in  such  an  undertaking!  Because, 
the  very  name  of  Frenchmen  being  hateful  to  all  kings  and  their 
accomplices,  they  would,  in  return  for  your  attachment  to  us,  ren- 
der your  chains  more  insupportable,  and  would  persecute  you  with 
unheard  of  vexations. 

"Ton  quiver,  no  doubt,  with  indignation;  you  feel  in  your 
hearts  the  desire  of  deserving  the  honorable  appellation  of  freemen, 
but  the  ^ar  of  not  being  assisted  and  of  failing  in  your  attempt 
deadens  your  zeal.  Dismiss  iguch  apprehensions :  know  ye,  that 
your  brethren  the  French,  who  have  attacked  with  success  the 
Spanish  government  in  Europe,  will  in  a  short  time  present  them- 
selves on  your  coasts  with  naval  forces ;  that  the  republicans  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  come  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  company  with  a  considerable  number  of 
French  republicans,  and  to  rush  to  your  assistance  under  the  ban- 
ners of  France  and  liberty ;  and  that  you  have  every  assurance  of 
success.  Therefore,  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  show  who  you  are ; 
prove  that  you  have  not  been  stupified  by  despotism,  and  that  yon 
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have  retained  in  your  breasts  French  valor  and  intrepi^ty ;  do* 
tnonstrate  that  yon  are  worthy  of  being  free  and  independent, 
because  we  do  not  solicit  you  to  unite  yourselves  with  ns,  but  to 
seek  your  own  freedom.  "When  you  shall  have  the  sole  control  of 
your  actions,  you  will  be  able  to  adopt  a  republican  constitation, 
and  being  assisted  by  France  ao  long  as  your  weakness  will  not 
permit  you  to  protect  or  defend  yourselves,  it  will  be  in  yoar  power 
to  unite  voluntarily  with  her  and  your  neighbors — ^the  United 
States — ^forming  with  these  two  republics,  an  alliance  which  will 
be  the  liberal  basis  on  which,  henceforth,  shall  stand  our  mutual 
political  and  commercial  interests.  Tour  country  will  derive  the 
greatest  advantages  from  so  auspicious  a  revolution,  and  the  glory 
with  which  you  will  cover  yourselves  will  equal  the  prosperity 
which  you  will  secure  for  yourselves  and  descendants.  Screw  up 
your  courage.  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana.  Away  with  pusillanimity 
— ga  ira— ^a  ira — ^audaces  fortuna  juvat." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power  by  unlawful  and  unauthorized  military  expeditions  from  the 
United  States,  Washington  took  early  and  efficient  measures  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  upon  the  Governors  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  the  North  Western  Territory,  to  take  all  the  measures  in  the 
course  of  the  law,  and  if  necessary  to  use  military  force  for  the 
prevention  of  any  hostile  enterprise  against  Louisiana. 

Governor  St.  Clair  immediately  published  a  proclamation,  ex- 
horting all  good  citizens  to  avoid  any  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  the  French  emissaries,  and  warning  them  of  the  consequences 
of  participating  in  it 

Governor  Shelby  was  however  in  sympathy,  if  not  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  affair;  and  in  his  reply  to  the  dispatch  of  the  govern- 
ment, said: 

"  I  have  great  doubts,  even  if  they  (the  agents  of  Genet)  do 
attempt  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  (provided  they  manage 
their  business  with  prudence,)  whether  there  is  any  legal  authority 
to  restrain  or  punish  them,  at  least  before  they  have  actually  ac^ 
complished  it ;  for,  if  it  is  lawful  for  one  citizen  of  this  State  to  leave 
it,  it  is  equally  so  for  any  number  of  them  to  do  so.  It  is  also  lawful 
for  them  to  carry  with  them  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition ;  and  if  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  particular  intention  with  which  it  is  done,  that  can  possibly 
make  it  unlawful ;  but,  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punish- 
ment on  intention  only,  or  a  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what 
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would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention  if  it  was  a  legal 
otgect  of  censure.  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions^  be  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  any  power  with  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  as 
being  clearly  and  explicitly  invested ;  much  less  would  I  assume  a 
power  to  exercise  it  against  men,  whom  I  consider  as  friends  and 
brethren,  in  &vor  of  a  man  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy  and  a 
tyrant" 

With  the  connivance  of  the  governor  and  many  other  of  the 
prominent  politicians  of  Kentucky,  the  French  party  in  that  State 
continued  their  efforts  through  the  succeeding  winter,  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  reduction  of  Louisiana.  They  enlisted  men,  pur* 
chased  boats,  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  fixed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  of  two  thousand  men,  which  was  said  was 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  under  General  Clark,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1794,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

These  hostile  movements  had  been  closely  watched  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Spanish  governments.  They  doubtless  contributed  much 
to  the  unfiiendly  feeling  the  British  agents  in  Canada  entertained 
toward  the  United  States,  and  which  they  were  so  ready  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  may  have  furnished  the  motive 
for  the  establishment  of  the  British  post  that  was  erected  during 
the  winter  of  that  year  on  the  Maumee.  They  assuredly  did  fur- 
nish the  reason  why  the  Spanish  agents  were  employed  at  that 
time  in  fomenting  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  among  the  Jndians, 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

To  arrest  the  further  progress  of  this  conspiracy  against  Louisi- 
ana, at  once  dishonorable  to  the  country  and  at  war  with  its  peace 
and  interests,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  good 
citizens  against  participation  in  measures  likely  to  prove  so  perni- 
cious to  their  country  and  to  themselves;  forbidding  all  persons 
not  authorized  by  the  law  to  enlist  troops  for  the  purpose  of  any 
such  invasion;  and  giving  notice  that  all  lawful  means  would  be 
strictly  put  in  execution  for  securing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
for  punishing  such  daring  and  dangerous  combinations  against  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  dispatched  orders  to  General  Wayne,  then 
near  Fort  Washington,  directing  him  to  send  a  detachment  to  Fort 
Massac,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invading  army  from  Kentucky. 
Wayne  ordered  Major  Doyle,  with  a  detachment  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  to  perform  the  service.    His  instructions  were — 

^*  K  any  such  parties  make  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  your  garrison,  and  you  should  be  well  informed  that  they  are 
armed  and  equipped  for  war,  and  entertain  the  criminal  intention 
described  in  the  President's  proclamation,  you  are  to  send  to  them 
some  person  in  whose  veracity  you  could  confide,  (and  if  such  pe^ 
son  should  be  a  peace  officer  he  would  be  the  most  proper  mes- 
senger,) and  warn  them  of  their  evil  proceedings,  and  forbid  their 
attempting  to  pass  the  fort,  at  their  peril.  But  if,  notwithstanding 
every  peaceable  effort  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  criminal 
design,  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attempts  to  pass  down  the 
Ohio,  you  are  to  use  every  military  means  in  your  power  for  pre- 
yenting  them;  and  for  which  this  will  be  your  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, provided  you  have  taken  all  the  pacific  steps  before  directed." 

The  decided  measures  thus  adopted  by  the  President  to  prevent 
the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  effectually  broke  op  the 
schemes  of  the  French  party  in  Kentucky,  and  De  La  Chaise,  the 
principal  agent  of  Genet,  abandoned  the  State,  leaving  behind  him 
the  following  address  to  the  Democratic  Society  of  Lexington: 

^^  Citizens: — ^Unforeseen  events,  the  effects  of  causes  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  develop,  have  stopped  the  march  of  two  thou- 
sand brave  Eentuckians,  who,  strong  in  their  courage,  in  the  justice 
of  their  rights,  in  the  purity  of  their  cause,  and  in  the  general 
assent  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  convinced  of  the  brotherly  dis- 
position of  the  Louisianians,  waited  only  for  their  orders  to  go 
and  take  away,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  their  arms,  from  those 
despotic  usurpers,  the  Spaniards,  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi^ 
secure  for  their  country  the  navigation  of  it,  break  the  chains  of 
the  Americans  and  of  their  French  brethren  in  the  province  oi 
Louisiana,  hoist  up  the  flag  of  liberty  in  the  name  of  the  French 
republic,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  ot 
two  nations,  destined  by  nature  to  be  but  one,  and  so  situated  as  to 
be  the  most  happy  in  the  universe, 

"  Citizens :  The  greater  the  attempts  you  have  made  toward  the 
success  of  that  expedition,  the  more  sensible  you  must  be  of  the 
.impediments  which  delay  its  execution,  and  the  more  energetic 
should  your  efforts  be  toward  procuring  new  means  of  success. 
There  is  one  from  which  I  expect  the  greatest  advantage^  and 
which  may  be  decisive ;  that  is,  an  address  to  the  Ifational  Conven- 
tion, or  to  the  Exeeutive  Council  of  France.  In  the  name  of  raj 
countrymen  of  Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  your  6wm  interest,  I  dare 
once  more  ask  you  this  new  proof  of  patriotism. 

'^  Being  deprived  of  my  dearest  hopes,  and  of  the  pleasure,  aft^' 
ga  absence  of  fourteen  years  and  a  proscription  of  three,  of  retur^' 
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ing  to  the  bosom  of  mj  family,  my  friends,  and  my  countrymen,  I 
have  only  one  course  to  follow— that  of  going  to  France,  and  ex- 
pressing to  the  representatives  of  the  French  people  the  cry,  the 
general  wish  of  the  Louisianians  to  become  part  of  the  French 
republic — ^informing  them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  ardent 
desire  which  the  Eentuckians  have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have 
forever,  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any  undertaking  tending  to 
open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

"The  French  republicans,  in  their  sublime  constitutional  act, 
have  proffered  their  protection  to  all  those  nations  who  may  have 
the  courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  Louisianians 
have  the  most  sacred  right  to  it.  They  are  French,  but  have  been 
sacrificed  to  despotism  by  arbitrary  power.  The  honor,  the  glory, 
the  duty  of  the  National  Convention,  is  to  grant  them  their  power- 
ful support. 

"Every  petition  or  plan  relative  to  that  important  object  would 
meet  with  the  highest  consideration.  An  address  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Society  of  Ijexington  would  give  it  a  greater  weight. 
,  "Accept,  citizens,  the  farewell,  not  the  last,  of  a  brother  who  is 
determined  to  sacrifice  everything  in  his  power  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  generous  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky.    Salut  en  la  patrie." 

Francisco  Louis  Hector,  Baron  de  Carondelet,  succeeded  Miro 
as  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  on  the  80th  of  December,  1791.  The 
threatened  invasion  of  that  province  by  the  partisans  of  the  French 
republic  in  Kentucky,  greatly  alarmed  Carondelet,  and  led  him  to 
adopt  every  measure  within  his  reach  to  avert  the  impending 
danger.  With  that  view,  he  completed  the  fortifications  of  New 
Orleans,  repaired  and  strengthened  the  forts  at  Walnut  Hill, 
Natchez,  and  New  Madrid,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Q^ic^gfl^s,  and  organized  a  militia  force  of  six  thousand  men,  in 
addition  to  the  Spanish  troops  under  bis  command,  for  the  defense 
of  the  province.  Not  disposed  to  trust  entirely  to  these  measures 
of  defense,  he  adopted  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  by  Miro, 
and  sought  to  produce  a  division  among  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
by  the  bestowment  of  commercial  privileges  upon  influential  men 
among  them,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  attach  to  the  Spanish  inter- 
est. The  prompt  interference  of  the  American  government  dis- 
pelled the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  led  immediately 
to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Carondelet.  The  Mississippi  question 
was  still  unsettled;  the  Genet  intrigue  had  proved  that  the  politi- 
cians of  Kentucky  were  hostile  to  the  Federal  government;  the 
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intrigue  of  Miro  had  proved  that  they  were  venal,  and  Carondelet 
determined  to  withdraw  the  commercial  privileges  he  had  granted 
to  the  Spanish  party,  and  then  to  indnce  them,  by  the  payment  of 
liberal  bribes,  to  tempt  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  dismember  the 
Union,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  this  purpose  he  selected  as  his  emissary  Thomas  Power,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  become  a  naturalized  subject  of  Spain,  and 
who  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Spanish  interest,  and  gifted  with  a 
natural  disposition  for  intrigue.  Power  visited  Kentucky,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  a  ]!Tatural  History 
of  the  West,  held  private  conferences  with  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Spanish  party  in  that  State,  and  on  his  return  made  a 
favorable  report  to  Carondelet,  of  the  disposition  they  manifested 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 

Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  Power,  Carondelet  dis- 
patched the  following  letter,  under  date  of  July  16th,.  1795,  to 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  retained  by  Miro  in  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  who,  he  was  led  to  believe,  was  ready  to 
renew  the  intrigue : 

"Sir, — The  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my  predecessor, 
Brigadier-General  Miro,  and  your  former  correspondence  with  him, 
have  induced  me  to  make  a  communication  to  you  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  country  in  which  you  live,  and  to  Louisiana. 

"  His  majesty,  being  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  being  also  de- 
sirous to  establish  certain  regulations,  reciprocally  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  both  countries,  has  ordered  me  to  proceed  on  the 
business,  and  to  effect,  in  a  way  the  most  satis&ctory  to  the  people 
of  the  western  country,  his  benevolent  designs. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  made  this  communication  to  you,  in  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  procure  agents  to  be  chosen,  and  fully  empow- 
ered, by  the  people  of  your  countiy,  to  negotiate  with  Colonel 
Gayoso  on  the  subject,  at  ISew  Madrid,  whom  I  shall  send  there 
in  October  next,  properly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  with  direc- 
tions to  continue  in  that  place,  or  its  vicinity,  until  the  arrival  of 
your  agents. 

"I  am,  by  information,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
of  Innis,  Nicholas  and  Murray,  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  communi- 
cate the  purport  of  this  address ;  and,  should  you  and  those  gen- 
tlemen think  as  important  of  it  as  I  do,  you  will  doubtless  accede^ 
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without  hesitation,  to  the  proposition  I  have  made  of  sending  a 
delegation  of  your  countrymen,  sufficiently  authorized  to  treat 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  involves  the  interest  of  both  our 
countries." 

Innis,  Nicholas  and  Murray  were  consulted,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  Sebastian  should  meet  and  donfer  with  Gayoso  in 
person.  Sebastian  met  Power  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Ohio,  and  was 
escorted  by  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  which  Gayoso 
was  employed  with  his  command  in  erecting  a  small  stockade  fort, 
rather  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  his  presence  at  that  point  than  for 
any  ulterior  object.  Gayoso  and  Sebastian  proceeded  to  New 
Madrid,  where  a  conference  between  them  was  held  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi.  Gayoso  presented 
the  outline  of  a  commercial  treaty  the  Spanish  government  was 
ready  to  conclude  separately  with  the  people  of  the  West  It  con- 
ceded to  them  the  privilege  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  trade  with  Louisiana,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  four  per 
cent  on  all  articles  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  West 
Sebastian  claimed  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  entitled  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  would  not  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  whatever.  In  order  to  determine 
the  difference  between  them,  he  proposed  to  proceed  with  Gayoso 
to  I^ew  Orleans,  and  to  confer  with  Carondelet  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  duties.  On  their  arrival  Carondelet  consented  to 
remove  the  proposed  restrictions,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  Sebastian.  A  few  days  preceding  the 
time  appointed  for  the  interview,  Sebastian  received  a  message 
requesting  him  to  wait  immediately  on  the  governor,  who  informed 
him  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from  Havana,  with  intelligence  that 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
in  respect  to  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  their  negotiation  was  now  at  an  end. 

The  court  of  Madrid  had  long,  under  vain  pretexts,  declined  to 
make  any  settlement  of  the  questions  that  had  been  at  issue 
between  it  and  the  United  States,  ever  since  the  recognition  of 
their  independence,  in  the  hope  that  its  agents  in  Louisiana  might 
be  able  to  effect  a  separate  negotiation  in  respect  to  those  ques- 
tions, with  the  people  of  the  West,  and  thus  to  secure  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union.  There  was  much  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  that  line  of  policy  would  be  successful,  and  that  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley  would  by  that  means  be  detached  from  the 
Uni<m,  and  fall,  if  not  under  the  dominion,  at  least  under  the 
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control  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  American  government  was  new, 
was  weak,  and  had  not  yet  attached  to  itself  the  affection  of  the 
people.  It  was  hurthened  with  the  dehts  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
engaged  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Indian  tribes,  it  was  on  the 
eve,  apparently,  of  another  war  with  Great  Britain ;  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  was  rife  among  the  people,  and  the  Spanish  states- 
men, little  acquainted  with  the  inherent  strength  of  republicanism, 
were  ready  to  conclude  that  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solution, and  prepared  to  join  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in 
making  a  partition  of  its  territories  among  them. 

But  the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  agents  in  the  West  were  fruitless ; 
the  victory  of  Wayne  closed  the  Indian  war ;  the  difficulties  with 
England  were  adjusted  by  negotiations;  the  internal  difficulties  of 
the  Union  were  overcome  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Wash- 
ington, and  no  hope  was  left  to  the  Spanish  Government  of  success 
in  its  policy.  Aside  from  this,  Spain  was  becoming  involved  in 
the  wars  that  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  rather  in 
fear  of  the  hostility  of  the  TJnited  States  than  from  any  desire  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  the  Spanish  cabinet  pro- 
posed through  its  minister  at  Philadelphia,  that  if  an  envoy  of 
adequate  powers  were  sent  to  Madrid,  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  governments  might  be  amicably  arranged.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  appointed  envoy  to  Spain,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1794,  and  after  a  long  negotiation,  a  treaty  of  amity, 
limits  and  navigation  was  concluded. 

This  treaty,  signed  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  envoy  extraordinary  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty,"  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  "  the  most  Excel- 
lent Lord  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy  and  Alvarez  de  Faria,  Rios, 
Sanchez,  Zarzosa,  Prince  de  la  Paz,  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  Lord  of 
the  Soto  de  Roma  and  of  the  State  of  Albala,  Grandee  of  Spain 
of  the  first  class.  Perpetual  Regidor  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  Knight 
of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Great  Cross  of  the 
the  royal  and  distinguished  Spanish  order  of  Charles  III,  commander 
of  Valencia  del  Ventoso  Rivera,  and  Aceuchal  in  that  of  Santiago, 
Knight  and  Great  Cross  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  John,  Coun- 
selor of  State,  First  Secretary  of  State  and  Despatch©,  Secretary 
to  the  Queen,  Superintendent  General  of  the  Ports  and  Highways, 
Protector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  noble  Arts  and  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Katural  History,  Botany,  Chemistiy,  and 
Astronomy,  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Chamber,  in  employment, 
Captain  General  of  his  armies,  Inspector  and  Miyor  of  the  Royal 
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Coips  of  Body  Onards,  fta  &c.  fcc^"  contains,  among  otber  pro* 
TiBioiis,  the  following,  onoe  deeply  interesting  to  the  West  : 
^*It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  Western  boondary  of  the  United  ' 
States,  which  separates  them  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana, 
16  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  rivear  Mississippi,  from 
the  nordieni  boundary  of  the  said  States  to  tiie  completion  of  the 
.thirty-first  de^'ee  of  latitode  north  of  the  equator.  And  his 
Catholic  Migesty  has  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the 
(NKid  riv^  in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall 
be  free  only  to  his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
unless  he  should  extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other 
powers  by  special  convention. 

''And  in  consequence  of  tho  stipulations  contained  in  the  fourth 
article,  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  fcHT  the  space  of  three  years  fi^m  this  time,  to  deposit  their 
merchandise  and  effects  in  the  port  of  Kew  Orleans,  and  to  export 
them  from  thence  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price 
for  the  hire  of  the  stores ;  and  his  Migesty  promises  either  to  con- 
tinue this  permission,  if  he  finds,  during  that  time,  that  it  is  not 
pfrejudicial  to  the  iaterests  of  Spain,  or  if  he  should  not  agree  to 
continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on  Another  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent  establishment"* 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  in  relation  to  those  political 
parttee  which  arose  during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and 
which,  for  many  years,  divided  the  country.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  refer  to  their  origin  and  principles,  since,  though  doubtless 
not  responsible  for  the  origin,  they  assuredly  became  identified 
with  l^e  progress  of  the  popular  commotions  in  Western  Penn*. 
sylvania,  growing  out  of  the  opposition  to  the  excise  tqpon  ardent 
spirits  known  as  the  Whisky  Insurrection. 

When  the  united  colonies  had  won  their  independence,  and  the 
Cttle  of  George  in.  over  them  ended,  the  question,  of  course,  arose 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  was  to  succeed.  Two 
fears  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the  freed  provinces.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  tendency  to  monarchy  and  ultimate  tyranny  was 
dreaded ;  it  was  thought  that  «  foreign  despot  had  been  warred 
widi  in  vain,  if  by  the  eveetion  of  a  stroi^  central  or  federal  power 
the  foundations  of  domest&c  despotism  were  laid  instead;  the 
iovereignlgr  of  ilie  aeveial  States,  bakmdng  one  another,  and  eacdi 
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easily  controlled  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  was,  with  this  party  of 
thinkers,  to  be  the  secnrity  of  the  fri^dom  that  had  been  achieved. 
In  Earope.  republicanism  had  been  overthrown  by  the  centralizing 
process,  which  had  substituted  the  great  monarchies  for  the  federal 
system,  and  the  Italian  and  Flemish  commonwealths;  and  in 
America  the  danger,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of  too  great  a  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  central  Federal  sovereignty. 

While  these  views  prevailed  among  one  portion  of  the  American 
people,  another  portion  dreaded  the  excess  of  popular  democratic 
passions,  tending  constantly  to  anarchy.  To  this  party,  a  strong^ 
central  power  seemed  essential,  not  only  for  financial  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  also  to  restrain  the  inevitable  disposition  of 
popular  governments  to  the  abandonment  of  all  law,  all  reverence^ 
and  all  social  unity.  History  and  reflection,  in  short,  showed  men 
on  the  one  side,  that  human  rulers  are  readily  converted  into 
despots ;  on  the  other,  that  human  subjects  were  impatient  of  even 
wholesome  control, -and  readily  converted  into  licentious  and  selfish 
anarchists. 

When  at  length  the  business  sufferings  of  the  country,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  old  confederacy,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  these  parties  were  forced  to  compromise,  and 
while  the  strong  executive,  and  complete  centralization  of  Hamil- 
ton, Jay  and  Adams,  had  to  be  abondoned  by  them  and  their 
friends,  the  complete  independence  of  the  States,  and  the  corres- 
ponding nullity  of  Congress,  which  Patrick  Henry,  Mason,  and 
Harrison  preferred,  had  also  to  be  given  up,  or  greater  evils  follow. 
In  this  same  spirit  of  compromise  upon  which  our  constitution 
rested,  Washington  framed  his  cabinet,  and  directed  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  seemed  possible,  that  in  time,  the  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing which  had  shown  itself  before  and  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Bond  of  Union,  would  die  away.  But  the  difiiculties.  of  the  first 
administration  were  enormous,  such  as  no  man  but  Washington 
could  have  met  with  success,  and  even  he  could  not  secure  the 
unanimity  he  wished  for. 

Among  those  difficulties,  none  were  greater  than  the  payment 
oi  the  public  debt,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  system  of 
finance.  The  party  which  dreaded  anarchy,  which  favored  a 
strong  central  rule,  an  efficient  Federal  Government — ^the  federal- 
ists, feeling  that  the  whole  country,  as  such,  had  contracted  debta^ 
felt  bound  in  honor  and  honesty  to  do  every  thing  to  procure  their 
payment;  it  also  felt  that  the  future  stability  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Gk>yemment  depended  greatly  upon  tiie  establishment  oi 
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its  credit  at  the  outset  of  its  career.  The  anti-federalistSy  who 
dreaded  centralization,  on  the  other  hand,  fietvoring  State  sover- 
eignty, and  wishing  but  a  slight  national  union,  neither  desired  the 
creation  of  a  national  credit,  nor  felt  the  obligation  of  a  national 
debt  in  the  same  degree  as  their  opponents,  and  feared  the 
creation  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  by  speculations  in  the  public 
stocks. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hamilton,  upon  whom  it  devolved,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  offer  a  plan  for  liquidating  the  debts 
of  the  confederation,  attempted  the  solution  of  the  financial 
problem,  he  was  certain  to  displease  one  party  or  the  other.  In 
generalities,  compromises  had  been  found  possible,  but  in  details 
they  were  not  readily  admitted.  Hamilton,  moreover,  was  one  of 
the  most  extreme  friends  of  centralization,  and  any  measure  emana- 
ting from  him  was  sure  to  be  resisted.  When  he  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  series  of  financial  measures,  accordingly,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  two  divisions,  of  whi<5h  mention  has  been  made, 
appeared  for,  and  against  his  plans.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
question  was  not  a  mere  question  of  finance ;  it  involved  the  vital 
principles  for,  and  against  which  the  federal  and  anti-federal  parties 
were  struggling.  The  former  actually  hoped  by  means  of  the 
funding  and  bank  systems,  to  found  a  class  whose  interests  would 
so  bind  them  to  the  government,  as  to  give  it  permanency,  while 
their  opponents  actually  anticipated  the  formation  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  would  overthrow  the  power  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  they  felt  they  were  ^'  sold  to  stockholders,"  and  like  the 
Roman  debtors  condemned  to  slavery. 

In  the  West,  the  opponents  of  the  central  government  were 
numerous.  Its  formation  had  been  resisted,  and  its  measures  were 
almost  all  unpopular.  The  Indian  War  was  a  cause  of  complainti 
because  Harmar  and  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  the  army  was  a 
cause  of  complaint,  becaase  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
standing  armies.  The  funding  system  was  hated  because  of  its 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  speculation,  and  because  it  would 
lead  to  the  growth  of  a  favored  class ;  the  western  posts  were  re* 
tained  by  England,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  under 
the  control  of  Spain,  the  frontier  was  ravaged  by  the  savins,  and 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  West,  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
federal  government  was  doing  nothing  adequate  to  remove  any  of 
these  grievances.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  pec^le  oi 
Western  Pennsylvania,  generally  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  should 
object  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  government 
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they  disliked  and  distrusted,  e^eciaUy,  when  levied  in  «  form  that 
was  peculiarly  odious  to  them. 

In  all  countries  the  excise  has  heen  a  hated  form  of  taxation,  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  at  that  period  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  then  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
government  was  insufficient  to  suppress  riots  having  their  origin 
in  the  excise  laws  of  England ;  and  they  were  little  disposed  to 
subinit  peaceably  to  the  imposition  of  a  similar  tax,  after  they  had 
acquired  the  license  a&d  insubordination  that  naturally  grows  up 
on  the  frontier.  They  had  already  acquired  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
that  form  of  taxation.  The  dashing  jurisdi4[^ons  of  Pennsylvaatia 
and  Virginia  had  excited  animosities  in  the  ndnds  of  the  advocates 
of  each  party,  hardly  yet  healed  by  the  concessions  of  both ;  and 
opposition  to  the  laws  ci  Pennsylvania  was  not  yet  effitoed  by  tke 
knowledge  of  its  authority.  The  idea  of  a  new  State  west  of  the 
mountains  had  been  early  broached  among  ihem,  and  became  wo 
prevalent  that  an  act  of  the  Assembly  declared  it  high  treason  to 
propose  it 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  attempt  had  been  proviously  made 
to  enforce  an  excise  law  of  Pennsyltxtma  among  these  disaffected 
people  of  the  frontier.  In  1786,  the  excise  officer,  in  his  pTogress 
tttrough  Washington  county,  was  seized  by  a  number  of  persons, 
collected  from  different  quarters,  his  hair  cut  cff  from  one  half  of 
his  head,  his  pap^s  taken  from  him,  and  he  compelled  to  tear  up 
bis  commission  and  trample  it  under  his  feet  Then  in  a  body, 
increasing  as  they  proceeded,  they  conducted  him  out  of  the 
county,  with  every  mark  of  contumely  toward  him  uid  the  govern* 
ment,  and  with  threats  of  death  if  he  returned.  No  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  the  rioters,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
the  law,  and  the  excise  fell  in  ccmsequence  into  disuse. 

An  excise  upon  ardent  apirits  moreover  was  supposed  to  be « 
peculiarly  oppressive  form  of  taxation.  The  only  means  of  trans^ 
portisg  the  produce  of  the  settlements  to  the  eastern  markets,  at 
that  time,  was  by  means  of  pack-horses  over  the  mountains.  One 
of  these  could  carry,  it  was  estimated,  only  four  bushels  of  rye,  but 
was  able  to  transport  to  market  the  whidcy  made  iiom  twe^y- 
four  bushels.  There  was  no  outlet  for  the  eixportation  of  the  sur- 
plus productions  of  the  West  down  the  Ohio^  in  consequence,  as  the 
people  of  that  region  imagined,  of  the  remissness  of  the  Genesal 
government  in  not  opening  for  them  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
nppi ;  there  was  no  other  f<Hin  m  which  that  sur(dus  could  be  bet- 
ter transported  to  the  fiaat  than  in  that  of  whisl^,  and,  in  coose- 
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quence,  that  article  became  ahaoet  the  sole  mediam  of  exchange 
between  the  East  and  the  West  Aside  from  this,  it  was  at  that 
period  an  article  of  ah&ost  nuiversal  use  among  all  classes  of  the 
commnnity,  and  the  idea  of  restraining  by  law,  or  atherwise,  either 
its  use  or  abose^  was  one  that  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  pre- 
pared ta  i^preoiate.  A  tax,  therofore,  upon  whisl^y  was  felt  to 
be  an  unequal  burthen,  not  only  or  mainly  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  ardent  spirits,  but  especially  upon  the  growers  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  that  entered  into  it,  and  upon  the  whole  community, 
to  whom  it  was  an  tnniyersal  berefage.  And  when  the  tax  upon 
whisky  assumed  the  form  of  an  excise,  which  that  community  had 
been  accustomed  to  hate,  and  learned  to  oppose,  it  was  natural  to 
e^xpect  that  they  wc^uld  be  ready  to  manifest  an  opposition  to  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  opposition  to  the  excise  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  variety  of  influences  %t  work  among  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of*  the  moire  intelligent  classes  of  the  pa^- 
lation  had  become  attached  to  the  party  of  the  antfc-federalists,  in 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  Washington ;  and,  in  addition 
to  iheir  partisan  dislikes  of  the  existing  government,  had  many 
local  causes  of  discontent,  real  or  imaginary,  of  which  they  were 
ready  to  complain ;  and  this  partisan  spirit  they  manifested  was,  it 
proved,  sufficient  to  induce  them  not  merely  to  criticise,  but  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The  less 
intelligent  claeses  were  influenced  by  a  blind  hatred  of  all  excises, 
a  dislike  of  the  existing  government,  the  example  of  their  leaders, 
and  a  spirit  of  inaubordiaation  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  was  found  at  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  1790,  that  it  was 
indi^ensably  necessary  to  provide  means  for  increasing  the  reve- 
nue of  the  government.  The  nation  was  burthened  by  the  debts 
of  the  Sevolution,  the  war  in  the  north-west  demanded  a  greatly 
increased  outlay  of  the  public  money,  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  small,  and  consequently  the  revenue  arising  itom  duties 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  public  neeessitiea. 

It  was  determined,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  to  levy  a  duty  on  foreign 
and  domestic  spirits,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 
A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  passed. 
It  imposed  certain  rates  of  taxes  on  all  distilled  spirits,  according 
to  their  strength.  Inspection  districts  were  created  by  the  act, 
in  each  of  which  an  inspector  was  to  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law.    All  distillers  were 
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bound  to  ftimish  to  the  inspector  of  tbe  cBstrict  descriptions  of 
their  buildings  and  apparatus,  to  allow  their  casks  to  be  branded 
and  gauged  by  the  inspector  or  his  agents,  and  to  p6y  the  datj 
on  their  liquors  before  removing  them  from  their  distilleries. 
But  it  was  provided  that  small  distillers,  not  in  any  town  or  vil* 
lage,  should  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  duties,  an  annual  tax,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  their  stills. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  a  spirit  of  opposition 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  West*  At  first  this  opposition  was 
confined  to  efforts  to  discourage  persons  from  holding  ofiices  con- 
nected with  the  excise ;  next,  associations  were  formed  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  '^forbear"  compliance  with  the  laws;  but  as  men 
talked  with  one  another,  and  the  excise  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  tyranny  of  Federalism,  stronger  demonstrations 
were  inevitable,  and  upon  the  27th  t>f  July,  1791,  a  meeting  was 
called  at  Brownsville,  (Bedstone,)  to  consider  the  growing  tionbleB 
of  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania.  This  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  influential  and  able  men,  agreed  to  a  convention  of 
representatives  from  the  five  counties  of  Washington,  Allegheny^ 
Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Bedford,  included  in  the  fourth  survey 
under  the  law  in  question,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  upon  the  23d 
of  August. 

In  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  Hamilton  says: 

^^  This  meeting  passed  some  intermediate  resolutions,  which  were 
afterward  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  containing  a  strong 
censure  on  the  law,  declaring  that  any  person  who  had  accepted  or 
might  accept  an  office  under  Congress,  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  should  be  considered  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
country;  and  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  county 
to  treat  every  person  who  had  accepted,  or  might  thereafter  accept, 
any  such  office,  with  contempt,  and  absolutely  refuse  all  kind  of 
communication  or  intercourse  with  the  officers,  and  to  withhold 
from  them  all  aid,  support,  or  comfort. 

'^Not  content  with  this  vindictive  proscription  of  those  who 
might  esteem  it  their  duty,  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  accumulate  topics  of  crimination  of  the  Governmenti 
though  foreign  to  each  other ;  authorizing  by  this  zeal  for  censure 


*  The  principal  authorities  in  relation  to  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  used  In  the  pro> 
paration  of  the  following  sketch,  are  the  American  State  Papers,  toL  xz,  Bnckenridge> 
IncidoDts.  VindlejV  Hif>tory,  and  Sparks'  Washington,  roL  a^  &c.  &e. 
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a  spspicion  that  tbey  were  actoated,  not  merely  by  the  dislike  of  a 
particnlar  law,  bat  by  a  disposition  to  render  the  Government 
itself  unpopular  and  odioos. 

^^This  meeting,  in  farther  prosecution  of  their  plan,  deputed 
three  of  their  members  to  meet  delegates  from  the  counties  of 
Westoioreland,  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
September  following,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  those  counties  in  an  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  the  excise  law  and  other 
grievances." 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  connection  of  the  antagonism  to  the 
excise,  with  other  topics,  was  brought  forward,  and  a  political 
character  given  to  the  movement,  by  a  general  assault  upon  the 
measures  of  the  Federal  Government?  This  assault  assumed  a  yet 
more  distinctive  character  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  delegates 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  upon  the  7th  of  September;  at  which  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  officers,  the  interest  paid  upon  the  national 
debt,  the  want  of  distinction  between  the  original  holders  of  that 
debt  and  those  who  had  bought  it  at  a  discount,  and  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  Bank,  were  all  denounced  in  common  with  the 
tax  on  whisky.  At  these  meetings  all  was  conducted  with  pro* 
priety ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  gave  no  direct  countenance  to 
violence.  And  when  did  the  leaders  of  a  community,  its  legisla- 
tors, judges  and  clergy,  ever  express,  in  any  iftanner,  however, 
quiet,  their  utter  disregard  of  law,  without  a  corresponding  expres- 
sion by  the  masses,  if  uneducated,  in  acts  of  violence  ?  It  was  no  t 
strange,  therefore,  that  upon  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  last 
named,  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington 
was  attacked.    One  report  says : 

^<  A  party  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  him  at  a  place 
on  Pigeon  creek,  in  Washington  county,  seized,  tarred  and 
feathered  him,  out  oS  his  hair,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse, 
obliging  him  to  travel  on  foot,  a  considerable  distance,  in  that  mor- 
tifying and  painful  situation. 

^^  The  case  was  brought  before  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
oat  of  which  proceeael  were  isaued  against  John  Roberteok.  John 
Hamilton,  and  Thomas  McComb,  three  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  outrage. 

^^  The  serving  of  these  processes  was  confided  by  the  then  mar . 
shal,  Clement  Biddle,  to  his  deputy,  Joseph  Fox,  who,  in  the 
month  of  October,  went  into  Allegheny  county  for  the  purpose  of 
aervingtheuL 
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^  The  appearancefr  and  circonuteBees  wUiA  Mft.  Fax  obaeived 
bimself  in  the  cocifse  of  his  joamey,  and  learned  itfkerwaxd  npoft 
his  arrival  at  Pittsburgh,  had  the  effect  of  deteirixig  him  from  the 
service  of  the  processes,  and  anfortunatel;  led  to  adopt  the  injadi- 
eions  and  fraitless  expedient  of  sendMg  them  to  the  parties  by  a 
private  messenger,  under  cover. 

^'The  deputy's  report  to  the  marshal  stales  a  number  o£  parties* 
lars,  evincing  a  considerable  fermentation  in  the  part  of  the  countiiy 
to  which  he  was  sent,  and  inducing  a  belief,  on  his  pinrt,  that  he 
could  not  with  safety  have  executed  the  processes.  The  marshal 
iransnutting  thb  report  to  the  district  attorney,  makes  the  Ibliew- 
ijag  observations  upon  it:  ^I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he,  the  deputy^ 
found  the  people,  in  general,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
pfuticularly  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains^  in  such  a  ferment 
on  account  of  the  act  of  CcHigress  for  laying  a  duty  on  distilled 
spirits,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  execution  of  tibe  said  act,^  sad 
from  a  variety  of  threats  to  himself  personally,  aMhough  he  took 
the  utmost  precaution  to  conceal  his  errand,  that  he  was  not  oniy 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  serving  the  process,  but  that  aay 
attempt  to  effect  it  would  have  occasioned  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  declares 
that,  if  he  had  attempted  it,  he  befieves  he  should  not  have  returned 
alive.  I  spared  no  expense  nor  pains  to  have  the  process  of  the  eomt 
executed,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  deputy  would  have 
accomplished  it,  if  it  could  have  been  done.' 

^'  The  reality  of  the  danger  to  the  deputy  was  eounteftanced  by 
the  opinion  of  Gen.  Neville,  the  inc^ector  of  the  revenue,  a  man 
who  before  had  given,  and  since  has  given,  numerous  proofr  of  a 
steady  and  firm  temper;  and  what  followed  is  a  further  conflma- 
tion  of  it. 

^^  The  person  who  had  been  sent  with  the  processes  was  seusec^ 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered ;  and,  after  having  Ms  horse  and 
money  taken  from  him,  was  blindfolded  and  tied  in  the  woods,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  five  hours. 

'*  These  intemperate  expressions  of  their  feelings  byword  and 
deed,  startled  the  government,  and  puazled  its  execu^ve  oftcers: 
it  was  determined,  however,  to  await  the  inftuence  of  time,  thougfal^ 
information  and  leniency,  and  to  attempt,  by  a  reconsideration  of 
the  law,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  do  away  any  real  eause 
of  complaint  which  might  exist.  But  popular  fuiy  once  aroused  is 
not  soon  allayed;  the  worst  passions  of  the  same  peeple  who  seat 
out  the  murderers  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  in  17^,  had  beem 
excited,  and  excess  followed  excess. 
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^'  8om»  time  in  Oetober,  17dl>  an  nnbappy  man,  by  ibe  nasne  of 
WilsaB^  a  «tmng«r  in  the  coantrj,  and  manifestly  disordered  in  hii 
intelleotSy  imagining  himself  to  be  a  colleGitor  of  the  revenoe,  or 
iarested  with  some  trust  in  relation  to  it,  was  so  unlucky  as  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  distillers  who  had  entered  their  stills^ 
giring  out  that  he  wa&  to  trayel  through  the  United  States,  to 
ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  the  number  of  stills,  &c.  Thb 
man  was  pursued  by  a  party  in  disguise,,  taken  out  of  hia  bed» 
carried  about  fi^e  miles  back,  to  a  smith's  shop ;  stripped  of  his 
hie  clothes,  which  were  afterward  burnt ;  and,  having  been  himself 
inhumanly  bixmt  in  aeyeral  places  with  a  heated  iron,  was  tarred 
and  feathered^  and  about  daylight  dismissed^  naked,  wounded,  and 
otherwise  in  a  very  suffering  condition. 

'^  These  particulars  are  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 
inspector  of  the  revenue^  of  the  17th  of  November,  who  declares 
that  he  had  then  himself  seen  the  unfortunate  maniac,  the  abuse  of 
whom,  as  he  expressed  it,  exceeded  description,  and  was  sufficient 
to  make  human  nature  shudder.  The  afibir  is  tiie  more  extraoiv 
dinary,  as  persons  of  weight  and  consideration  in  that  county  are 
understood  to  have  been  actors  in  it,  and  as  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  were,  during  the  whole  time  of  inflicting  the  punishment, 
apparent ;  the  unhappy  sufferer  ^splay ed  the  hen^c  fortitude  of  a 
man  who  conceived  himself  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  discharge  of  some 
important  duty. 

'^  Not  long  after,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Roseberry,  underwent 
the  humiliating  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  with  some 
aggravations,  for  havii^,  in  conversation,  hazarded  the  very  natural 
and  justy  but  unpalatable,  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  could  not  reasonably  expect  protection  from  a  government 
whose  laws  they  so  strenuously  opposed. 

^^  The  audacity  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  excesses  was  so  great, 
tkat  an  armed  banditti  ventured  to  seiae  and  cariy  off  two  persoM 
who  were  witnesses  against  the  rioterB,  in  the  case  of  Wilson,  tn 
order  to  prevent  their  giving  testimony  of  the  riot  in  a  court  then 
sitting,  or  about  to  sit" 

Notwithatanding  the  course  of  the  western  people,  the  federal 
government,  during  the  session  of  1791  and  '  92,  proceeded  in  the 
discussion  of  the  obnoxious  statute;  and  upon  the  8th  of  May, 
1792,  passed  an  amendatory  act,  making  such  changes  as  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  angry  feelings  that  had  been  excited,  except 
so  fiEU!  as  they  were  connected  with  political  animosities,  and  which, 
in  most  districts,  produced  the  intended  results. 
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Bat  in  Western  Pennsylvania  tbe  opposition  tsontinned  unabated, 
and  it  was  announced  tiiat  the  inspectors  wbo,  by  the  new  law, 
were  to  be  appointed  for  all  the  counties,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
open  their  offices.  Kor  was  this  a  mere  threat ;  no  buildings  could 
be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  when,  at  length, 
in  Washington  county,  one  Captain  Faulkner  dared  to  agree  that 
a  building  of  his  should  be  occupied  by  the  inspector,  he  was  way- 
laid by  a  mob,  a  knife  drawn  upon  him,  and  was  threatened  with 
scalping,  the  burning  of  his  property,  and  other  injuries,  if  he  did 
not  revoke  his  agreement.  80  that,  upon  tibe  20th  of  August, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  he  did  actually  break  his  contract,  and 
upon  the  next  day  advertised  what  he  had  done  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 

On  the  day  of  this  advertisement,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Pitta* 
burgh,  headed  by  members  of  tbe  State  Legislature,  judges,  clergy- 
men, and  other  leading  characters.  Of  these,  the  late  Albert 
Gallatin  was  secretary  to  the  meeting;  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  Daniel  Bra4ford,  who  acted  as  a  leader  in  many  of  the 
violent  proceedings. 

HThis  meeting  entered  into  resolutions  not  less  exceptionable 
than  those  of  its  predecessors.  The  preamble  suggests  that  a  tax 
on  spirituous  liquors  is  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  upon  the 
poor;  that  internal  taxes  upon  consumption  must,  in  the  end, 
destroy  the  liberties  of  every  country  in  which  they  are  introduced; 
that  the  law  in  question,  from  certain  local  circumstances  which 
are  specified,  would  bring  immediate  distress  and  ruin  upon  the 
western  country ;  and  concludes  with  the  sentiment  that  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  persist  in  remonstrance  to  Congress,  and  in  ev^ry 
other  legal  measure  that  may  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law. 

"  The  resolutions  then  proceed,  first,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  cause  to  be  presented  to  Congress  an  address,  stating 
objections  to  the  law,  and  praying  for  its  repeal;  secondly,  to 
appoint  committees  of  correspondence  for  Washington,  Fayette 
and  Allegheny,  charged  to  correspond  together,  and  witii  such 
committees  as  should  be  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  or  with  any  committees  of  a  similar 
nature  that  might  be  appointed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  also,  if  found  necessary,  to  call  together  either  general  meet- 
ings of  the  people  in  their  respective  counties,  or  conferences  of 
the  several  committees;  and  lastly,  to  declare  that  they  will,  in 
future,  consider  those  who  hold  offices  for  tbe  collection  of  the 
duty  as  unworthy  of  their  friendship ;  that  they  will  have  no  inter* 


\ 
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course  nor  dealings  with  them,  will  withdraw  from  them  every 
assistance,  withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  npoa 
.  those  daties  that,  as  men  and  fellow  citizens,  we  owe  to  each  other, 
and  will,  upon  all  occasions,  treat  them  with  contempt,  earnestly 
recommending  to  the  people  at  large  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
conduct  toward  them/' 

When  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  means  used  to  intimi- 
date Faulkner^  was  given  to  the  government,  Washington  issued  a 
proclamation,  dated  September  15th ;  the  supervisor  of  the  district 
.was  sent  to  the  seat  of  trouble  to  learn  the  true  state  of  facts,  and 
to  collect  evidence;  while  the  attorney  general  was  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  meet* 
ing,  with  a  view  to  the  indictment  of  the  leaders.  Mr.  Randolph, 
however,  felt  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  meeting  of 
August  21st,  that  no  prosecutions  on  that  score  were  instituted, 
and  in  serving  process  upon  two  persons,  ssud  to  have  been  among 
the  assailants  of  Faulkner,  either  an  error  was  made,  or  the  accu- 
sation proved  to  be  false,  which  caused  that  matter  also  to  be 
dropped  by  the  government.  It  was  then  proposed  to  attempt  a 
gradual  suppression  of  the  resistance  to  the  law,  by  adopting  these 
measures,  to  wit : 

"  The  prosecution  of  all  distillers  who  were  not  licensed,  when 
it  could  be  done  with  certainty  of  success,  and  without  exciting 
violence.  The  seizure  of  all  illegal  spirits  on  their  way  to  market, 
when  it  could  be  done  without  leading  to  outbreaks,  and  by  care 
that  only  spirits  which  had  paid  duty  were  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  army." 

The  influence  of  these  measures  was  in  part  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  whisky  that  paid  no  tax  into  the  north-western 
territory,  over  which  some  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  matter  did  not 
extend;  but  still  their  effect  was  decided.  In  November,  1792, 
Wolcott  wrote  that  the  opposition  was  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  would  soon  cease,  and  through  the  whole  of 
1798 — although  the  collector  for  Fayette  county  was  obliged  by 
force  to  give  up  his  books  and  papers,  and  to  promise  a  resignation^ 
while  the  Inspector  of  Allegheny  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  the 
magistrates,  and  no.  notice  of  the  act  taken  by  them ;  and  although 
when  warrants  were  issued  for  the  rioters  in  the  former  case,  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  refused  to  execute  them,  yet  obedience  to  the 
excise  became  more  general,  and  many  of  the  leading  distillers, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pecuniary  interest,  for  the  first  time 
entered  their  stills,  and  abandoned  the  party  of  Bradford  and  his 
coacyutors. 


This  abandonmenty  the  political  antagonists  of  the  law  by  bo 
mettQS  relished ;  still  even  they  xaight  have  been  subdued,  but  for 
the  iutrodoetiou  at  that  very  juncture,  of  Mr.  Genet's  fiimous  sys- 
teax  of  democratic  societies,  which,  like  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Pari% 
were  to  be  a  power  above  the  government  Genet  reached  the 
United  States,  April  8th ;  on  the  18th  of  May,  he  was  presented  to 
the  President;  and  by  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  Democratic 
Socie^  of  Philadelphia  was  organized.  By  means  of  this,  its  affili- 
ated bodies,  and  otiier  societies  based  upon  it,  or  suggested  by  i^ 
the  French  minister,  his  friends  and  imitators,  waged  their  war 
upon  the  administration^  and  gave  new  energy  to  every  man  who, 
cm  any  ground,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  counti]p: 
Among  those  dissatisfied,  the  enemies  of  the  excise  were  of  course 
to  be  numbered ;  and  there  can  be  littie  or  no  doubt  that  to  the 
agency  of  societies  formed  in  the  disaffected  districts,  after  the  plan 
of  those  founded  by  Genet,  the  renewed  and  excessive  hostility  of 
the  western  people  to  the  tax  upon  ^irits  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  proper  Democratic  Societies,  when  the  crisis  came,  disap- 
proved of  the  violence  committed,  and  so  did  Gallatin  and  many 
others ;  but,  however  much  they  may  have  disliked  an  appeal  te 
force,  even  from  the  outset,  their  measures,  their  extravagances^ 
and  political  fanaticism,  were  calculated  to  result  in  violence  and 
nothing  else.  Through  the  year  1793,  the  law  seemed  gaining 
ground;  but  with  the- next  January,  the  demon  was  loosed  again. 

^*  William  Richmond,  who  had  given  information  against  some 
of  the  rioters  in  the  affiur  of  Wilson,  had  his  bam  burnt,  with  all 
the  grain  and  hay  which  it  contained ;  and  the  same  thing  happened 
to  Robert  Shawhan,  a  distiller,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  who. had  always  spoken  &vorably  of  it; 
but  in  neither  of  these  instances,  (which  happened  in  the  county  of 
Allegheny)  though  the  presumptions  were  violent,  was  any  posi- 
tive pro<tf  obtained. 

*^The  inspector  of  the  revenue,  in  a  letter  of  the  2Tth  of  Feb- 
ruary, writes  that  he  had  received  information  that  persons  living 
near  the  dividing  line  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties,  had 
thrown  out  threats  of  tarring  and  feathering  one  William  Cochran, 
a  complying  distiller,  and  of  burning  his  distiUeiy ;  and  that  it  had 
also  been  given  out  that  in  three  weeks  there  would  not  be  a  house 
standing  in  Allegheny  county  of  any  person  who  had  complied 
with  the  laws.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  had  been  indueed  ta 
pay  a  visit  to  several  leading  individuals  in  that  quarter,  as  well  tQ 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  as  to  endeavor  to  avert  the 
attempt  to  execute  such  threats. 
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^^It  appeared  «fterward  that^  ob  his  retorn  home,  he  had  been 
parsned  by  a  collection  of  disorderly  persona,  threatening,  as  they 
li^nt  along,  vengeance  against  hinu  On  their  way,  these  men 
called  at  the  house  of  James  Eiddoe,  who  had  recently  complied 
with  the  laWB,  broke  into  his  still-honse,  fired  several  balls  under 
bis  still,  and  scattered  fire  ov«  and  about  the  house. 

^^In  May  and  June  new  violences  were  committed.  Jamees 
Ejiddoe,  the  person  above  mentioned,  and  William  Cochran,  another 
oomplying  distiller,  met  with  repeated  injury  to  their  property. 
Saddoe  had  parts  of  his  grist-mill,  at  different  times,  carried  away, 
aood  Cpohran  suffered  more  .material  inj  uries.  His  still  was  de- 
s^oyed;  his  saw-mill  was  rendered  useless,  by  the  taking  away  of 
Ibe  saw;  and  his  grist-mill  so  injured  as  to  require  to  be  repaired, 
at  considerable  expense. 

^*  At  the  last  visit,  a  note  in  writing  was  left,  requiring  him  to 
publish  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  Pittsburgh  GkiEette,  on  pain  of 
another  visit,  in  which  he  is  threatened,  in  figurative  but  intelM* 
gible  terms,  With  the  destruction  of  his  property  by  fire.  Thus 
adding  to  the  profligacy  of  doing  wanton  injuries  to  a  fellow-citisen 
the  tyranny  of  compelling  him  to  be  t^e  publisher  of  his  wronge. 

*^  June  being  the  month  for  receiving  annual  entries  of  stills, 
endeavors  were  used  to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and  Wash* 
ington  counties,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  found  impracticable. 
With  much  pains  and  difficulty,  places  were  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose. That  in  Westmoreland  county  was  repeatedly  attacked  in 
the  night  by  armed  men,  who  frequently  fired  upon  it;  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  which  has  been  made  to  this  department,  it  was 
defended  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance,  by' John  Wells, 
an  auxiliary  officer,  and  Philip  Bagan,  the  owner  of  the  house,  ae 
to  have  been  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

^^  That  in  Washington  county,  after  repeated  a&ten^pts,  was  sup- 
pressed. The  first  attempt  was  confined  to  pulling  down  the  sign 
of  the  office,  «nd  threats  of  fbture  destruction ;  the  second  effected 
the  object,  in  the  following  mode :  About  twelve  persona,  armed 
and  painted  black,  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  broke  into  the 
house  of  John  Lynn,  where  the  office  was  kept,  and,  aftor  having 
treacherously  seduced  him  to  come  down  stairs,  and  put  himself 
into  their  power^  by  a  promise  of  eafety  to  himself  and  his  honse, 
Ibey  seized  and  tied  him,  threatened  to  hang  him,  lock  him  to  a 
l«tired  spot  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and  there,  t&eit  cutting  off  hie 
hair,  tanring  and  feathering  him,  swore  him  never  again  to  allow 
the  use  of  his  house  Jfor  an  offibce,  never  to  discloee  their  names, 
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and  never  again  to  have  any  sort  of  agency  in  aid  of  fhe  excise ; 
having  done  which,  they  hound  him,  naked,  to  a  tree,  and  left  him 
in  that  situation  till  morning,  when  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself.  Not  content  with  this,  the  malcontents,  some  days  after, 
made  him  another  visit,  pulled  down  part  of  his  house,  and  put 
him  in  a  situation  to  he  obliged  to  become  an  exile  from  his  own 
home,  and  to  find  an  asylum  elsewhere." 

Even  these  acts,  however,  were  followed  by  nothing  on  the  part 
of  the  government  more  stringent  than  the  institution,  in  the  June 
following,  of  several  suits  against  the  rioters,  and  also  against  the 
non-complying  distillers,  to  serve  process  in  which  the  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  himself  visited  the  West.  This  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe. These  suits  were  in  the  United  States  Court,  which  sat 
east  of  the  mountains^  where  the  accused  must,  of  course,  be  tried. 
But  the  seizure  of  offenders  to  be  tried  out  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, was  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans,  and  to  the 
principles  of  that  English  law  upon  which  they  had  relied  througli 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, it  was  said,  in  taking  men  to  Philadelphia  to  be  tried  for 
alleged  misdemeanors,  was  doing  what  the  British  did  in  carrying 
Americans  beyond  the  sea.  Then  was  shown  the  power  of  those 
societies  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  February,  1794,  a 
society  had  been  formed  at  Mingo  creek,  consisting  of  the  militia 
of  that  neighborhood,  the  same  persons  who  led  in  all  future 
excesses.  In  April,  a  second  association,  of  the  same  character, 
and  a  regular  democratic  club,  were  formed  in  the  troublesome 
district.  In  the  latter,  nothing  was  done  in  relation  to  the  excise, 
so  far  as  is  known,  but  in  the  two  first  named  bodies  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  worst  spirit  of  the  French  clubs  was  naturalized; 
the  excise  and  the  government  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  rebel- 
lion, disunion  and  bloodshed,  sooner  or  later,  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  circumstances, 
great  excitement  was  likely  to  prevail  upon  slight  provocation. 
Notwithstanding,  the  marshal  for  the  State,  David  Lennox,  was 
suffered  to  serve  hie  writs  unresisted,  until,  when  he  went  with  the 
last  process  in  his  hands,  he  unwisely  took  with  him  the  inspector 
of  the  county.  General  John  Neville,  a  man  once  very  popular,  but 
who  had  become  odious  to  the  misguided  populace,  on  account  of 
the  faithful  performance  of  what  he  regarded  his  duty,  in  the 
attempt  to  execute  the  law.  After  serving  this  process,  the  marshal 
and  inspector  were  followed  by  a  crowd  and  a  gun  was  fired. 
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thongh  without  doing  any  injury.  The  marshal  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  inspector  to  his  own  house;  but  it  being  noised 
abroad  that  both  were  at  General  Neville's,  a  number  of  militia- 
men,  who  were  gathered  under  the  United  States  law,  agreed  the 
next  morning  to  pay  the  inspector  a  visit. 

For  some  time,  Neville  had  been  looking  for  an  attack,  knowing 
his  unpopularity,  and  had  armed  his  negroes  and  barricaded  his 
windows.  An  attack  upon  his  house,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  his  papers,  had  probably  been  in  contemplation,  and  those  who 
gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  were  determined  to 
carry  the  proposed  destruction  into  effect.  When  General  Neville 
discovered  the  party  on  that  morning  around  his  door,  he  asked 
their  business,  and  upon  receiving  evasive  replies,  proceeded  at 
once  to  treat  them  as  enemies;  shut  his  door  again  and  opened  a 
fire,  by  which  six  of  the  assailants  were  wounded,  one  of  them 
mortally.  This,  of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  anger  and  excite-^ 
ment  previously  existing;  news  of  the  bloodshed  was  diffused 
through  the  Mingo  creek  neighborhood,  and  before  nightfall  steps 
were  taken  to  avenge  the  sufferers. 

'^  Apprehending,"  says  Hamiton,  ^^that  the  business  would  not 
terminate  here.  General  Neville  made  application  by  letter  to  thei 
judges,  generals  of  militia  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  protection, 
A  reply  to  his  application,  from  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and  John  Gib- 
son, magistrates  and  militia  officers,  informed  him  that  the  laws 
could  not  be  executed  so  as  to  afford  him  the  protection  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  owing  to  the  too  general  combination  of  the  people, 
in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  the  revenue  law;  adding, 
that  they  would  take  every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the  rioters 
to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  attack  upon  his  house,  that  prosecutions 
might  be  commenced  against  them ;  and  expressing  their  sorrow 
that  should  the  posse  comiiatus  of  the  county  be  ordered  out  in 
support  of  the  civil  authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten  that  were 
not  of  the  party  of  the  rioters. 

^*  The  day  following  the  insurgents  re-assembled  with  a  consid- 
erable augmentation  of  numbers,  amounting,  as  has  been  computed, 
to  at  least  £ve  hundred ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  July,  renewed  their 
attack  upon  the  house  of  the  inspector,  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  calling  to  his  aid  a  small  detachment  from 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  consisted 
of  eleven  men,  who  had  been  joined  by  Major  Abraham  Earkpat- 
rick,  a  friend  and  connexion  of  the  inspector. 


^'  There  being  scareely  a  prospect  of  effi^oal  defease  agaitnt  so 
large  a  body  as  then  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had  every  tbisg 
to  apprehend  for  his  person,  if  tidcen,  it  was  judged  advisable  tiiat 
he  shonld  withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place  of  ooncealment; 
Migor  Kirkpatrick  generously  agreeing  to  remain  ,with  the  eleven 
men,  in  the  intention,  if  practieable,  to  maice  a  capitnlatioii  in 
fiivor  of  the  property;  if  not,  to  defend  it  as  long  as  posnble. 

^^  A  parley  took  place  under  cover  of  a  flag,  which  was  aent  by 
the  insurgents  to  the  house  to  demand  that  the  inspector  should 
come  forth,  renounc;^  his  office,  and  stipulate  never  again  to  aoo^ 
an  office  under  the  same  laws.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  in- 
spector  had  left  the  house  upon  their  first  approach,  and  that  tiie 
place  to  which  he  had  retired  was  unknown.  They  thea  declared 
that  they  must  have  whatever  related  to  his  office.  They  were 
answered  that  they  might  send  persons,  not  exceeding  siz,  to  search 
the  house  and  take  away  whatever  papera  they  could  find  i^per- 
taining  to  the  office.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  insisted, 
unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who  wore  in  the  house  for  its 
defense,  should  march  out  and  ground  their  anns,  which  Mqor 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  rrfased ;  considering  it  and  r^resenting 
it  to  them  as  a  proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  properly.  This 
refusal  put  an  end  to  the  parl^. 

^^  A  brisk  firing  then  ensued  between  the  insurg^its  and  those  in 
tfie  house,  which,  it  k  said,  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  the  assail- 
ants,  having  set  fire  to  tibe  neighboring  and  adjacent  bnildiaga^ 
eight  in  number,  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  an 
immediate  communication  of  the  fire  to  the  house,  obliged  Major 
Kirkpatrick  and  his  small  party  to  come  out  and  surrender  than- 
selves.  In  the  course  of  the  firing,  one  of  the  insutgents  was  killed 
and  several  wounded,  and  three  of  the  persons  in  the  house  were  abo 
wounded.  The  person  Mlled  is  understood  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  the  party,  of  the  name  of  James  McFarlane,  then  a  mqor  in  the 
miKtia,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  dwell* 
ing  house,  after  the  surrender,  shared  tibe  fiite  of  tiiie  othm  buiidf* 
higs,  the  whole  of  which  were  consuoked  to  ihe  ground  ISie  losa 
of  prc^^erty  to  the  inspector,  ui>an  this  occasion,  is  estxmated,  and, 
as  it  is  believed  with  great  moderation,  at  not  less  than  three  thons- 
and  pounds,  or  ten  thousand  doQans. 

The  nwrshal,  together  with  Ool.  F^^y  ITevilie,  and  sevsnl 
others,  were  taken  by  the  insurgents  going  to  the  inspector's  faooae. 
All,  except  the  mondiai  and  CoL  Neville,  soon  made  their  escape; 
but  these  were  carried  off  some  distance  hcuL  the  place  wheae  Hio 
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affray  liad  happened,  and  detained  till  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  In  the  course  of  their  detention,  the  marshal,  in  particu- 
lar, suffered  very  severe  and  humiliating  treatment,  and  was 
frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Several  of  the  party 
frequently  presented  their  pieces  at  him  with  every  appearance  of 
a  demgn  to  assassinate,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  more  humane  and  more  prudent. 
^'Nor  could  he  obtain  safety  nor  liberty,  but  upon  the  condition 
of  a  promise,  guaranteed  by  Col.  Neville,  that  he  would  serve  no 
other  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The 
alternative  being  immediate  deatb,  extorted  from  the  marshal  a 
compliance  with  this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  just  sense  of 
official  dignity,  and  the  firmness  of  character  which  were  witnessed 
by  his  conduct  throughout  the  trying  scenes  he  had  experienced. 

"  The  insurgents,  on  the  18th,  sent  a  deputation  of  two  of  their 
number  (one  a  justice  of  the  peace)  to  Pittsburgh,  to  require  of  the 
marshal,  a  surrender  of  the  process  in  his  possession  intimating 
that  his  complimce  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  add  to  his  safety ; 
and  also  to  demand  of  Gen.  Neville,  in  peremptory  terms  the  resig- 
nation of  his  office,  threatening,  in  ease  of  refusal,  to  attack  the 
place  and  take  him  by  force ;  demands  which  both  these  officers 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject,  as  alike  incompatible  with  their  honor, 
and  their  duty. 

<^  As  it  was  well  ascertained  that  no  protection  wad  to  be  expected 
from  the  magistrates  or  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  it  became 
necessary  to  the  safety,  both  of  the  inspector  and  the  marshal,  to 
quit  that  place ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  all  the  usual  routes  to 
Philadelphia  were  beset  by  the  insurgents,  they  concluded  to 
descend  the  Ohio,  and  proceed,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  seat  of 
government,  which  they  began  to  put  in  execution  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  July/' 

The  following  points,  which  are  of  great  importance,  do  not 
appear  in  the  above  narrative.  First,  it  seems  the  attack  was  so 
deliberate  that  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  superintend  it, 
who  sat  upon  an  elevation,  and  directed  the  various  movements. 
Second,  it  seems  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  the  destruction  of 
official  papers,  and  not  property  or  life.  Third,  McFarlane,  the 
commander  of  the  rebels  was  shot  dead,  when  he  exposed  himself 
in  consequence  of  a  call  from  the  house  to  cease  firing ;  this  was 
regarded  as  inteafional  murder  on  Hie  part  of  the  defenders. 
Fosrtii,  the9«  is  no  dmbt.aa  to  the  bmnkig  having  been  authoriseid 
by  the  committee  of  attack. 
45 
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The  attack  npon  ITeviire's  honse  was  an  outrage  of  so  violent  a 
character,  and  the  feeling  that  caused  it  was  of  so  mixed  a  nature, 
that  further  movements  were,  of  necessity,  to  be  expected.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  justified,  as  the  early  actors  in  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been,  would  of  course  go  forward;  those  who  anticipated 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  thought  it  safer  to  press  on  and  make 
the  rebellion  formidable,  than  to  stop  and  so  be  unable  to  hope  for 
terms  from  the  government.  The  depraved  looked  for  plunder, 
the  depressed  for  a  chance  to  rise;  the  ambitious  had  the  great  men 
of  France  in  view  before  them,  and  the  cowardly  followed  what 
they  dared  not  try  to  withstand. 

These  various  feelings  showed  themselves  at  a  meeting  held 
July  23d,  at  Mingo  creek,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  by 
Brackenridge,  who  attended,  in  a  vivid  and  clear  narrative.  The 
masses  were  half-mad,  filled  with  true  Parisian  fury,  and  drove 
their  apparent  leaders  powerless  before  them.  At  this  gathering, 
a  general  convention  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry,  now  Williamsport,  upon  the  Monongahela,  was  agreed  on ; 
but  the  more  violent  meanwhile  determined  upon  steps  that  would 
entirely  close  the  way  to  reconciliation  witih  the  government :  these 
were,  first,  the  robbery  of  the  mail,  by  which  they  expected  to  learn 
who  were  their  chief  opponents;  nextj^the  expulsion  from  lihe  coun* 
try  of  the  persons  thus  made  known ;  and,  lastly,  the  seizure  of  the 
United  States  arms  and  ammunition  at  Pittsburgh.  The  leading 
man  in  these  desperate  acts  was  David  Bradford,  an  attorney  and 
politician  of  some  eminence. 

The  first  step  was  successfully  taken  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
General  John  Gibson,  Colonel  Presly  Neville,  son  of  General  John 
Neville,  and  three  others,  were  found  to  have  written  letters  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  proceedings.  This  being  known,  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  were  requested  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  to  expel 
these  persons  forthwith,  and  such  was  the  fear  of  the  citizens,  that 
the  order  was  obeyed,  though  unwillingly.  But  the  third  project 
succeeded  less  perfectly.  In  order  to  effect  it,  a  meeting  of  the 
masses  had  been  called  for  August  1st,  at  Braddock's  field ;  this 
call  was  made  in  the  form  usual  for  militia  musters,  and  all  were 
notified  t6  come  armed  and  equipped.  Brackenridge  was  again 
present,  though  in  fear  and  trembling.  Terror,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  ruled  as  perfectly  as  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Pittsburgh 
representatives  had  gone  to  the  conference  from  fear  of  being 
thought  lukewarm  in  the  rebel  cause,  and  finding  themselves  sus- 
pected, passed  the  day  in  fear. 
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The  object  of  the  gathering,  an  attack  upon  the  United  States 
arsenal,  had  been  divulged  to  few,  and  upon  further  consultation 
was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determined  to  march  to  Pittsburgh  at 
any  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  disaft'ected,  robbing  a 
few  houses,  and  burning  a  few  stores.  The  women  of  the  country 
had  gathered  to  see  the  sack  of  the  city  at  the  Forks — cmd  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  and  robbery  were  prevented; 
the  leaders  in  general  opposed  the  excesses  of  their  followers ;  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  MTarlane  protected  the  property  of  Ma- 
jor Kirkpatrick,  and  as  others  who  were  most  interested  in  the  in* 
surrection  showed  equal  vigor  in  the  prevention  of  violence,  the 
march  to  Pittsburgh  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than  the  burning  of 
a  few  bams  and  sheds. 

When  a  knowledge  of  th^  attack  on  Neville's  house,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  reached  the  federal  government,  it  was 
thought  to  be  time  to  take  decided  steps.  On  the  5th  of  August^ 
Hamilton  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  president;  Judge  Wil- 
son of  the  Supreme  Court,  having,  on  the  4th,  certified  the  western 
counties  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  upon  the  7th,  Wash- 
ington issued  his  proclamation,  giving  notice  that  every  means  in 
his  power  would  be  used  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  it  was  his 
wiflh,  however,  and  also  that  of  Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  com* 
missioners  were  appointed,  three  by  the  United  States,  and  two  by 
the  State,  to  visit  the  West,  and  try  to  procure  an  abandonment  of 
the  insurrection  without  bloodshed.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  James  Ross,  a  senator  in  Congress, 
and  a  gentlemen  very  popular  with  the  people  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvafiia,  Jasper  Yeates,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  and  William  Bradford,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Those  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  were  Thomas 
M'Kean,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  William  Irvine,  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

When  these  messengers  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry  was  in  session,  and  Gallatin  and 
others  were  trying  to  prevent  matters  from  becoming  worse  than 
they  already  were.  This  meeting,  upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  commissioners,  agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, consisting  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Allegheny,  Fayette,  and  Washington,  in  Peonaylvania,  and  from 
Ohio  county,  in  Virginia,  to  treat  with- them;  and  at  the  same  time 
named  a  standing  committee,  one  from  each  township,  making 
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sixty  in  number,  to  whom  the  fonner  were  to  report,  and  who  were 
aathorized  to  call  a  new  meeting  of  deputies,  or  recall  the  old 
ones,  in  order  to  aceept  or  reject  the  terms  offered  on  the  part  of 
government. 

On  the  2l8t  of  Angast,  the  commissioners  and  committee  of  con- 
ference met^  and  after  some  discussion  agreed  upon  terms,  which 
the  representatives  of  the  insui^ents  thought  their  constituents 
would  do  well  to  acc^t  They  were  then  submitted  to  the  stand- 
ing committee,  but  in  that  body  so  much  fear  and  mutual  distrust 
prevailed,  as  to  lead  to  a  mere  recommendation  to  the  people  to 
accept  the  terms  offered,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-three, 
while  the  committee  themselves  failed  to  give  the  pledges  which 
had  been  required  of  them.  This  state  of  things  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  even  the  recommendation  was  obtained  only 
by  shielding  the  voters  through  a  vote  by  ballot,  proved  to  the 
agents  for  government  that  little  was  yet  done  toward  tnmquili- 
sing  the  country* 

All  the  committee-men  and  leaders  were  in  dread  of  popular 
violence,  and  after  various  letters  had  passed,  and  a  second  com- 
mittee of  conference  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
terms  offered  by  the  government,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
people  themselves,  who  were  to  sign  their  names  to  pledges  pre* 
pared  for  the  purpose ;  by  which  pledges  they  bound  tfaenwelves  to 
obey  &e  law  and  help  its  operation ;  or,  unwilling  to  do  this,  they 
were  to  refuse  distinctly  to  sign  any  such  promise* 

This  trial  of  popular  sentiment  was  to  take  place  on  the  11th  of 
September,  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  had  been  at  Parkinson 
ferry  meeting,  or  of  magistrates;  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  to 
be  by  them  certified  to  the  commissioners.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  given  a  longer  time,  that  the  good  disposition  of  the 
leaders  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  spreading  among  the 
people,  but  as  the  President  in  his  proclamation  bad  required  a 
dispersion  by  the  1st  of  September,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
wait.  On  the  11th  a  vote  was  taken,  but  very  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory. In  some  portions  of  the  country,  men  openly  refused 
obedience  to  the  law;  in  some,  they  were  silent;  in  some  thej 
merely  voted  by  ballot  for  and  against  submission ;  and  upon  Om 
whole  gave  so  little  proof  of  a  disposition  to  support  the  k^ 
officers  that  the  judges  of  the  voto  did  not  feel  willing  to  give  eei^ 
tificates  that  offices  of  inspection  could  be  safely  established  in  the 
several  counties,  and  the  commissioners  were  forced  to  rrtura  to 
Philadelphia  without  having  accomplished  their  olgecta* 
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On  the  24th  of  September  they  reported  their  proceedings  and 
&ilure  to  the  President ;  who,  upon  the  25th,  called  the  militia  of 
Penn8jlyajdLi%  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  into  the  field, 
mider  the  command  of  Henry  Lee,  Governor  of  the  State  laet 
named.  The  mal-contents  being  still  sufficiently  numerous  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  government  marched 
forward  the  army,  oonsbting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  militia. 
Washington  himself  visited  the  troops,  and  met  some  deputatione 
from  the  western  counties,  but  was  unable  to  accompany  the  army 
to  Pittsburgh,  whither,  however,  General  Hamilton  went  to  repre* 
sent  the  executive.* 

^^  An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the  autumn, 
the  army  suffered  greatly  on  their  march,  particularly  several  regi- 
ments composed  of  mechanics,  merchants  and  others,  from  the 
cities,  who  were  not  inured  to  such  hardships.  They  became  so 
disheartened  that  if  the  passes  of  the  mountains  had  been  dispu- 
ted  by  only  one  thousand  resolute  insurgents,  the  army  might 
have  been  greatly  disheartened,  if  not  defeated.  But  they  met 
no  resistance,  either  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  infected  districts. 

^  Bradford  and  a  few  others  who  had  the  most  to  fear,  fled  to  the 
Spanish  country  on  the  Mississippi.  Others,  equally  guilty,  but 
less  notorious  offenders,  sought  security  in  sequestered  settlements. 
^'Soft  a  dog  wagged  his  tongue*  against  the  army,  which  marched 
to  Pittsburgh  and  took  up  their  quarters."  f 

To  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection,  and  secure  obedience 
to  the  law,  an  armed  force  under  General  Morgan,  remained  through 
the  winter  west  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  4^669,992.84, 
the  whisky  riots  were  ended. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  money  was  well  spent;  and 
that  the  insurrection  was  a  wholesome  eruption.  It  served  several 
good  purposes;  it  alarmed  the  wiser  portion  of  the  democratic 
parly,  who  saw  how  much  of  Jacobin  fury  lay  hidden  in  the  Ameri* 
can  people ;  it  proved  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration,  that  the  societies  they  so  much  hated,  even  if  they 
originated  the  evil  feelings  prevalent  in  the  West,  \^ould  not 
countenance  the  riotous  acts  that  followed.  The  unruly  portion 
of  the  western  people  wae  awed  by  the  energy  of  the  executive, 


*  It  was  the  fixed  determination  of  Waahington  that  whateTer  expense  it  might  oost, 
whatever  inoonTenience  it  might  occasion,  the  people  most  bo  tanght  obedience,  and  the 
MLthority  af  the  laws  re-established. 

fWilkeson's  BecoUeeiions. 
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and  to  thoae  who  loved  order,  the  readiness  of  the  milida  to  march 
to  the  support  of  government  was  evidenoe  of  a  mnch  better  dis- 
position than  most  had  hoped  to  find.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, may  be  named  the  activity  of  business,  caneed  by  the 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  in  the  West,  and  the 
increase  of  frontier  population  from  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

A  few  additional  facts^  selected  from  Day's  Historical  Collections 
of  Pennsylvania : 

"  The  province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  1756,  had  looked  to 
the  excise  on  ardent  spirits  for  the  means  of  sustaining  its  bills  of 
credit.  The  original  law,  passed' to  continue  only  ten  years,  was 
from  time  to  time  continued,  as  necessities  pressed  upon  the 
treasury.  During  the  Hevolution,  the  law  was  generally  evaded  in 
the  West,  by  considering  all  spirits  as/or  damestie  use,  such  being  ex- 
cepted from  excise;  but  when  the  debts  of  the  Kevolution  began 
to  press  upon  the  States,  they  became  more  vigilant  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  lawi  Opposition  arose  at  once  in  the  western  counties. 
Liberty-poles  were  erected,  and  the  people  assembled  in  arms, 
chased  off  the  officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  The  object  of 
the  people  was  to  compel  a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  they  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  subverting  the  government. 

"The  pioneers  of  this  region,  descended  as  they  were  from 
North  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  come  very  honestly  by  their  love 
of  whisky ;  and  many  of  them  had  brought  their^  hatred  of  an 
exciseman  from  the  old  country.  The  western  insurgents  followed, 
as  they  supposed,  the  recent  example  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  first  attempt  of  the  British  parliament — the  very  cause  of  the 
Revolution — ^had  been  an  excise  law.  There  was  nothing  at  that 
day  disreputable  in  either  making  or  drinking  whisky. 

"  No  temperance  societies  then  existed ;  to  drink  whisky  was  as 
common  and  honorable  as  to  eat  bread ;  and  the  fame  of '  old  Monon- 
gahela*  was  proverbial,  both  at  the  East  and  the  West.  Distilling 
was  then  esteemed  as  moral  and  respectable  as  any  other  business. 
It  was  early  commenced,  and  extensively  carried  on  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  There  was  neither  home  nor  foreign  market  for 
rye,  their  principal  crop;  the  grain  would  not  bear  packing 
across  the  mountains.  Whisky,  therefore,  was  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  remittance  to  pay  for  their  salt,  sugar  and  iron. 
The  people  had  cultivated  their  land  for  years  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  with  little  or  no  protection  from  tiie  Federal  government; 
and  when,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  a 
little  more  grain  than  their  immediate  wants  required,  they  were 
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met  with^  a  law  restrainiDg  them  in  the  liberty  of  doing  what  they 
pleased  with  the  surplus.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
regarded  a  tax  on  whisky  in  the  same  light  as  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
would  now  regard  a  United  States  tax  on  lard,  pork,  or  flour." 

It  is  hut  justice  to  General  John  Neville  and  his  descendants, 
that  the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Judge  Wilke- 
son  should  be  recorded.  It  is  to  be  found,  with  much  other  valu- 
able matter,  in  his  "  Early  Recollections  of  the  West." 

"  In  order  to  allay  opposition,  (to  the  excise  law,)  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. General  John  Neville,  a  man  of  the  most  deserved  popularity, 
was  appointed  inspector  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  of  wealth  who  had  put  his  all  at  hazard  for  inde-*- 
pendence.  At  his  own  expense,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  marched  them  to  Boston,  and  placed  them,  with 
his  son,  under  the  command  of  General  "Washington.  He  was  the 
father  of  Col.  Pressly  Neville,  the  brother-in-law  of  Major  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Major  Craig,  both  of  them  officers 
highly  respected  in  the  western  country.  Besides  Gen.  Neville's 
claims  as  a  soldier  and  patriot,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers  in  his  vicinity.  He  divided 
his  last  loaf  with  the  needy;  and  in  a  season  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary scarcity,  he  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  suffering  with 
hunger.  If  any  man  could  have  executed  this  odious  law,  General 
Neville  was  that  man." 

Among  those  who  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  whisky  riots,  is  Alexander  Addison,  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  fifth  circuit  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegheny  county,  at  the  December 
sessions  in  1794,  ''  on  the  late  insurrection,"  is  a  calm,  temperate, 
and  yet  manly  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people,  in  support  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  The  jury,  however,  did  not,  and  probably 
dared  not,  respond  to  its  views.    He  says : 

"  The  late  insurrection  in  this  country,  from  the  numbers  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  the  object  it 
proposed  to  accomplish,  the  fatal  effects  which  it  produced,  and 
the  melancholy  prospects  which  it  exhibited,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  alarming  event  that  has  occurred  in  America  for  many 
years.  When  authority  has  been  encountered  with  tumult,  and 
laws  have  been  suspended  by  armed  men,  when  the  rage  of  some 
^citizens  has  attacked  the  lives  of  other  citizens,  and  destroyed  their 
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houses  and  property  by  fire,  every  loaii  of  a  sober  mind  must  be 
impressed  with  concern,  and  seriously  eonsider  to  what  these 
things  tend* 

^^  We  profess  to  admire  liberty,  and  to  respect  the  principles  of 
a  democratic  republic,  as  the  best  soiree  of  government;  imd  we 
consider  our  own  government  as  founded  on  those  principles.  WiU 
we  be  honest  in  our  profession,  and  act  on  the  principlea  which  we 
admire  ?  The  principles  of  a  democracy  are,  that  the  whole  people, 
either  personally,  or  by  their  rejn^esentalives,  should  have  the  power 
of  making  laws.  But  what  law  is  it  in  which  the  whole  people 
would  concur  ?  So  various  are  the  faculties  and  the  interests  of 
men,  that  unanimity  of  many,  in  any  measure,  is  seldom  to  be 
expected ;  of  a  whole  people,  almost  never.  If  no  law  were  to  be 
made,  therefore,  till  the  whole  people  should  assent  to  it,  no  law 
would  almost  ever  be  made.  But  as  laws  must  be  made,  there  ia 
a  necessity  that  the  will  of  some  of  the  people  should  be  coa- 
strained;  and  reason  requires  that  the  greater  numbw  should  bind 
the  less.  In  our  government,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  majority  is 
equivalent  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  and  as  such  must  be  obeyed ; 
unless  we  will  avow  that  we  mean  to  change  or  destroy  the  prin* 
ciples  of  our  government^  by  violence  and  terror,  and  abandoning 
reason,  the  principle  of  action  in  man,  d^rade  ourselves  to  the 
rank  of  brutes. 

^<  To  permit  or  assume  a  power  in  any  particular  part  of  a  State^ 
to  defeat  or  evade  a  law,  is  to  establish  a  principle  that  every  part 
of  a  State  may  make  laws  £6r  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
shall  be  no  law,  no  State,  and  no  duty ;  but  a  complication  of  sepa* 
rate  societies,  acting  each  according  to  its  pleasure.  Those  socie- 
ties will  again  be  subdivided;  for  a  majority,  or  the  whole,  of  any 
society  will  have  no  authority  to  control  any  one  refractory  mem?* 
bor.  Each  man  in  the  State  will  be  free  from  all  law  but  his  own 
will.  Government  and  society  are  then  destroyed;  anarchy  is 
established ;  and  the  wicked  and  the  strong,  like  savages  and  wiM 
beasts,  prey  on  the  whole,  and  on  one  another. 

^^  I  hold,  therefore,  that  a  forcible  opposition  to  law,  instead  of 
favoring  liberty,  is  the  surest  way  to  destroy  it.  Is,  then,  forcible 
resistance  to  law  never  justifiable  ?  JSerer;  if  the  law  be  consistent 
with  the  constitution.  If  a  law  be  not  contradictory  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  however  erroneous  those  principles  be,  it 
is  entitled  to  obedience.  If  a  law  be  bad,  let  those  who  dislike  it 
apply,  by  petitioai  to  the  legislature,  for  its  repeal.    If  the  le^la- 
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ture  reftise,  let  the  petitioners  ohmige  their  representatives.  If  a 
law  be  repugnant  to  the  oonstitationy  the  constitution,  being  the 
paramount  authority,  silences  the  law  and  makes  it  void* 

**  And  considering  the  fraternal  band  which  ties  us  together,  and 
the  source  of  our  laws,  from  the  appointment  of  the  whole  people; 
ought  we  rashly  to  abandon  a  confidence  that,  as  soon  as  a  law  is 
plainly  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  oppressive  to  us,  our  brethren 
will  relieve  us  ?  Would  not  we  do  so  to  others  7  And  have  others 
less  virtue  than  we  ? 

'^  The  late  troubles  exhibit  an  awM  lesson,  which  it  would  be 
inexcusable  to  pass  over  without  attention  and  improvement 
During  their  existence  the  passions  were  too  much  excited,  and 
the  mind  too  little  at  leisure,  to  examine  thoroughly  their  nature 
or  effects ;  and  terror  debarred  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression.  But  now,  when  the  storm  is  over,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  look  back  on  the  past  scenes,  to  contemplate  the  ruins  it 
made,  and  speaking  of  the  leading  transactions  freely  and  without 
disguise,  to  bestow  some  serious  reflections  on  their  nature  and 
tendency.  These  reflections,  while  they  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  how  fatal  to  happiness  is  a  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  will  show  us  also  how  opposite  to  liberty  anarchy  is. 

'^  Some  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  personal  liber^,  if  not  its  most 
essential  principles,  are,  that  every  man  be  free  to  think,  to  speak, 
and  to  act,  as  his  inclination  and  judgment  may  lead  him,  provided 
he  offend  not  against  any  law;  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  or 
punished  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  individual,  but 
according  to  the  established  forms  and  rules  of  tiie  law ;  and  that 
the  enjoyment  of  every  man's  property  shall  be  secured  to  him, 
until  he  forfeit  it  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  that  sentence  be 
executed  by  the  proper  officer.  With  these  maxims  compare  the 
effects  of  anarchy,  as  we  have  experienced  it.  Because  the  interest 
or  inclination  of  some  men  led  them  to  accept  and  execute  certain 
offices,  established  by  public  authority,  lawless  bodies  of  men, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  riot  and  violence,  seized^  insulted, 
and  abused  their  persons,  entered  their  houses  by  force,  and  de- 
stroyed both  their  houses  and  property  by  fire*  K  any  thing  can 
place  such  transactions  in  a  more  detestable  light  than  at  first 
sight  they  must  appear,  it  may  be  this :  that,  if  these  things  may 
be  done  for  any  cause,  however  good,  there  needs  no  more  for  their 
execution,  for  every  cause,  than  that  the  party  to  execute  them  be 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  is  good.  Let  but  a  mob  assemble,  how« 
ever  small  it  be,  if  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  purpose ;  let  them 
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agree  in  opinion  that  such  a  man  isdangerons,  and,  therefore,  that 
his  proper^  ought  to  he  destroyed ;  and  it  is  instantly  done.  Let 
hut  one  man  hate  another,  and  resolve  to  destroy  him,  he  has  only 
to  assemhle  a  few  of  similar  sentiments,  or  over  whom  he  has 
influence,  they  instantly  pretend  to  he  the  people ;  and  the  wotfc 
of  malice  is  accomplished,  under  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good. 

"  They  will  do  deeds  which  they  never  before  intended,  and 
from  which,  had  they  been  suggested,  they  would  have  shrunk 
back  with  horror ;  and  they  will  do  them,  from  no  motive,  and  to 
no  end  of  interest  to  themselves  or  others,  but  merely  fix)m  the 
rashness  of  the  moment,  a  sally  of  wantonness,  or  an  impulse  of 
malice.  Let  us  learn,  therefore,  to  confine  our  conduct  within  the 
strict  line  of  duty,  and  remember  that  the  first  transgression  ren- 
ders easy  every  subsequent  one,  however  enormous, 

"  As,  it  seems,  an  opinion  pretty  generally  prevailed,  that  riots 
in  this  case  were  proper,  it  appeared  hard  that  those  who  .engaged 
in  them  should  suffer  for  their  services  in  the  public  cause;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed,  that  the  best  way  to  protect  them  was 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  offenders,  to  make  the  punishment 
of  any  appear  dangerous.  Perhaps,  here,  one  might  find  matter 
for  questioning  whether  it  be  not  desirable  that  wickedness  should 
be  accompanied  with  understanding;  and  whether  folly  be  not  the 
most  jnischievous  of  all  qualities. 

"  The  danger  of  this  country  from  Indian  incursions  had  ren- 
dered it  often  necessary  to  assemble  the  militia,  without  waiting 
for  the  orders  of  government,  which  would  come  too  late  for  the 
danger.  From  experience  it  was  found  that  attack  was  the  best 
defense.  Hence,  voluntary  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country 
were  frequently  undertaken,  and  government,  from  a  sense  of  their 
utility,  afterward  sanctioned  them,  by  defraying  their  expenses. 
Li  this  manner,  it  had  become  habitual  tmth  the  mUUia  of  these  eoimties 
to  assemble  at  the  caU  of  their  officer s^  toiihoul  inquiring  into  the  auUiarUy 
or  object  of  the  call.  This  habit,  well  known  to  the  contrivers  of  the 
rendezvous  at  Braddock's  field,  rendered  the  execution  of  their 
plan  an  easy  matter.  They  issued  their  orders  to  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  who  assembled  their  men,  accustomed  to  obey  orders 
of  this  kind,  given  on  the  sudden,  and  without  authority.  The 
militia  came  together,  without  knowing  from  whom  the  orders 
originated,  or  for  what  purpose  they  met.  And,  when  met,  it  was 
easy  to  communicate,  from  breast  to  breast,  more  or  less  of  the 
popular  frenzy,  till  all  felt  it,  or  found  it  prudent  to  dissemble  and 
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feign  that  they  felt  it  This  gave  appearance,  at  least,  of  strength 
and  unanimity  to  the  insurrection,  silenced  the  well  disposed,  and 
emboldened  ruffians  to  proceed  with  audacity  to  subsequent  out* 
rages,  which  there  was  no  energy  to  restrain,  nor  force  to  punish. 

'^But>  gentlemen,  the  past  cannot  be  recalled :  let  us  only  study 
to  improve  by  it ;  and  sbive  to  make  some  compensation,  by  our 
future  conduct.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppress  the  first  seeds 
of  sedition  and  riot,  before  they  grow  up  as  before,  to  a  strength 
not  to  be  resisted.  Let  every  witness  of  such  things  carry  the 
offender  before  a  magistate,  that  justice  may  be  executed.  And 
let  every  magistrate  take  heed,  "that  he  bear  not  the  sword  in 
vain."  To  permit  criminals  to  escape  from  punishment,  is  to  en- 
courage crimes.  Impunity  begets  offenses,  as  corruption  begets 
maggots.  A  few  examples  of  punishment  of  the  late  disorder, 
given  among  ourselves,  in  each  county,  will,  perhaps,  secure  our 
peace,  for  many  years,  and  prevent  the  existence  of  many  crimes, 
and  the  necessity  of  many  and  severe  punishments. 

"  To  your  particular  and  serious  consideration,  gentlemen,  do  I 
address  these  sentiments.  Ton  are  the  door,  by  which  only,  jus- 
tice may  be  come  at.  By  you,  a  way  may  be  opened  to  justice. 
By  you,  justice  may  be  shut  up.  In  your  hands,  the  laws  of  your 
country  have  placed  this  authority;  and  for  the  exercise  of  it 
strictly,  according  to  law  and  truth,  you  are  bound  by  your  oaths, 
and  answerable  to  your  God.  Ton  have  no  discretion  to  do  as  you 
please :  your  opinions  must  be  governed  by  the  laws ;  your  belief 
must  be  guided  by  testimony;  and  so  you  have  sworn.  It  is  not 
for  you  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  any  particular  offender,  but  only  whether  it 
be  true  that  any  particular  person  is  an  offender. 

"I  do,  therefore,  solemnly  adjure  you,  to  deal  fidthfuUy,  and 
make  true  presentments,  in  all  cases  of  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  other  offense,  especially  respecting  the  late  troubles.  This  will 
be  the  true  test  of  our  integrity,  and  will  determine  how  for  gov- 
ernment ought  to  trust  us  with  the  management  of  ourselves. 
Whenever  a  bill  is  sent  up  to  you,  if  it  be  proved  true,  I  call  upon 
you,  as  you  regard  your  oaths,  and  the  interest  of  your  country  to 
jind  it  so.  Where  any  offense  is  within  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
you,  I  call  upon  you,  by  the  same  regard  to  your  oaths  and  your 
country,  that  you  present  the  facts  to  us,  or  give  information  of 
them  to  the  prosecutor  for  the  State,  that  he  may  draw  up  a  bill, 
to  h^  found  on  your  knowledge. 

"Do  your  duty,  gentlemen,  and  satisfy  your  own  consciences. 
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Present  all  offenders,  whatever,  to  the  justice  of  your  country. 
This  yoQ  are  bound,  by  your  oaths,  to  do.  Whether  those  offend- 
ers shall  be  considered  as  proper  objects  of  mercy,  or  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  not  for  you  to  decide.  That  question  lies  with  others ; 
and  you  cannot  take  it  up,  without  violating  your  oaths,  and  pros- 
t»ting  the  principles  of  our  laws  and  government." 

In  May  or  June,  1788,  Joel  Barlow  left  this  countiy  for  Europe, 
'^  authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of  land  "  in  the  West 
In  1790,  this  gentleman  distributed  proposals  in  Paris,  for  the  sale 
of  lands  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  which  promised,  says  Yoln^,  ^^a 
climate  healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  frost  in 
winter ;  a  river,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ^  The  Beautiful,* 
abounding  in  fish  of  an  enormous  size ;  magnificent  forests  of  a 
tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which  yields  candles; 
venison  in  abundance,  without  foxes,  wolves,  lions  or  tigers;  no 
taxes  to  pay;  no  military  enrollments;  no  quarters  to  find  for 
soldiers.  Purchasers  became  numerous,  individuals  and  whole 
fumilies  disposed  of  their  property ;  and  in  the  course  of  1791,  some 
embarked  at  Havre,  others  at  Bordeaux,  Kantes,  or  Bochelle,"  each 
with  his  title  deed  in  his  pocket. 

Five  hundred  settlers,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  carvers  and 
gilders  to  his  majesty,  coachoiakers,  iiiseurs,  and  peruke  makers, 
and  other  artisans  and  artiste^^  equally  well  fitted  for  a  backwoods' 
life,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1791-92;  and,  acting  without 
concert,  traveling  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs  or 
roads,  they  at  last  managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated  for  their 
residence,  after  expending  nearly  or  quite,  the  whole  proceeds  of 
their  sales  in  France."*" 

They  reached  the  spot  designated,  but  it  was  only  to  learn,  that 
the  persons  whose  title  deeds  they  held,  did  not  own  one  foot  of 
land,  and  that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  woridly  goods  merely 
to  reach  a  wilderness,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people,  of  whoso  speech  and  ways  they  knew  nothing, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ^dians  were  carrying  destruo- 
tion  to  every  white  man's  hearth.  ' 

Without  food,  without  land,  with  little  money,  no  experience, 
and  with  want  and  danger  closing  around  them,  they  were  in  a  podk 
tion  that  none  but  Frenchmen  could  be  in  without  despair. 


•  Yolney's  Tiew  of  the  olimate  and  soil  of  the  TTnited  States,  &o.    The  aagar-tree  iraff 
the  maple,  and  the  iraz-beaiiiig  mjrtle,  the  shnib  that  jielded  candles. 
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Who  brought  them  to  this  pass  T  Volriey  says,  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany,  which  had  bought  of  the  Ohio  Company;  Mr.  Hall  says  in 
his  letters  £rom  the  West,  a  company  who  had  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  United  States ;  and,  in  his  statistics  of  the  West,  the 
Scioto  company,  which  was  formed  from  or  by  the  Ohio  company, 
as  a  subordinate.  Barlow,  he  says,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
Ohio  Company ;  and  by  them  the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed 
to  the  Scioto  company.  Silboum  says,  ^^the  Scioto  Land  Com* 
pany,  which  intended  to  buy  of  Congress  all  the  tract  between  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  and  the  Scioto, 
directed  the  French  settlers  to  Gallipolis,  supposing  it  to  be  west 
of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though  it  proved  not  to  be." 
The  Company,  he  says,  failed  to  make  their  payments,  and  the 
whole  proposed  purchase  remained  with  government.* 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  those  for  whom  Barlow  acted, 
were  the  persons  referred  to  by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  joined  with  the 
Ohio  Company  in  their  purchase  to  the  extent  of  three  and  one* 
half  millions  of  acres,  among  whom,  he  says,  were  many  of  the 
principal  characters  of  America ;  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact,  that  Col.  Duer,  who  implied  to  Dr.  Cutler  ^  to  take  in  another 
company,"  as  the  agent  of  the  Scioto  C<mipany  did  receive  the 
French  immigrants  and  send  them  to  Gallipolis. 

These  persons,  however,  never  paid  for  their  lands,  and  could 
give  no  title  to  the  emigrants  they  had  allured  across  the  ocean. 
Their  excuse  was,  that  their  agents  had  deceived  them,  but  it  was 
a  plea  good  neither  in  mtorals  or  law.  Who  those  agents  weie, 
and  how  far  they  were  guilly,  and  how  far  the  company  was  so,  art 
points  which  seem  to  be  still  involved  in  doubt. 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  causes  of  the  suffer- 
ing,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sufferers.  The  poor  gilders  and 
carvers  and  peruke  makers,  who  had  followed  a  jack'^lantem  inte 
the  ^^  howling  wilderness,"  found  that  their  lives  depended  upon  their 
labor.  They  must  clear  the  ground,  build  their  houses,  and  tiU 
their  fields.  Now  the  spot  upon  which  they  had  been  located  by 
the  Scioto  Company  was  covered  in  part  with  those  immense  syotr 
more  trees,  which  are  so  frequent  along  the  rivers  of  the  West,  and 
to  remove  which  is  no  small  underbiking  even  for  tfae  American 
woodsman.  The  coachmakers  were  whol^  at  a  loss ;  bnt  at  last, 
hoping  to  conquer  by  a  cmip-de-^mab^  they  tied  ropes  to  the  bEancheei, 
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and  while  one  dozen  pulled  at  them  might  and  main,  anotlter 
dozen  went  at  the  tronk  with  axes,  hatchets,  and  every  variety  of 
edged  tool,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  cheerfnlness,  at  length 
overcome  the  monster,  though  not  without  some  hair-breadth 
escapes ;  for  when  a  mighty  tree,  that  had  been  hacked  on  all  sides, 
fell,  it  required  a  Frenchman's  heels  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the 
wide-spread  branches.  But  when  they  had  felled  the  last  tree,  they 
were  little  better  off  than  before,  for  they  could  not  move  or  bum 
it  At  last  a  good  idea  came  to  their  aid ;  and  while  some  chopped 
off  the  limbs,  others  dug  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  a  great  grave, 
into  which,  with  many  a  heave,  they  rolled  their  fsdlen  enemy. 

Their  houses  they  did  not  build  in  the  usual  straggling  Ameri- 
can style,  but  made  two  rows  or  blocks  of  log  cabins^  each  cahin 
being  about  sixteen  feet  square;  while  at  one  end  was  a  larger 
room,  which  was  used  as  a  council-chamber  and  ball-room. 

In  the  way  of  cultivation  they  did  little.  The  land  was  not 
theirs,  and  they  had  no  motive  to  improve  it;  and,  moreover,  their 
coming  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  and  there  a 
little  vegetable  garden  was  formed ;  but  their  main  supply  of  food 
they  were  forced  to  buy  from  boats  on  the  river,  by  which  means 
their  remaining  funds  were  sadly  broken  in  upon. 

Five  of  their  number  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians;  food 
became  scarce;  in  the  fall,  a  marsh  behind  the  town  sent  up  miasm 
that  produced  ffevers;  then  winter  came,  and,  despite  of  Mr.  Barlow's 
promise,  brought  frost  in  plenty ;  and,  by  and  by,  they  heard  from 
beyond  seas  of  the  carnage  that  was  desolating  the  fire-sides  they 
had  left.  Never  were  men  in  a  more  mournful  situation ;  but  still, 
twice  in  the  week,  the  whole  colony  came  together,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin  danced  off  hunger  and  care. 

The  savage  scout  that  had  been  lurking  all  day  in  the  thicket, 
listened  to  the  strange  music,  and  hastening  to  his  fellows,  told 
them,  that  the  whites  would  be  upon  them,  for  he  had  seen  them 
at  their  war-dance ;  and  the  careful  Connecticut  man,  as  he  guided 
his  broadhom  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virginia  shore,  wondered  what 
mischief  "  the  red  varmint"  were  at  next ;  or,  if  he  knew  the  sound 
of  the  fiddle,  shook  his  head,  as  he  thought  of  the  whisky  that 
must  have  been  used  to  produce  all  that  merriment. 

But  French  vivacity,  though  it  could  work  wonders,  could  not 
pay  for  land.  Some  of  the  Gallipolis  settiers  went  to  Detroit, 
others  to  Ea^kaskia ;  a  few  bought  their  lands  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
]>any,  who  treated  them  with  great  liberality ;  and  in  1795,  Congress, 
being  informed  of  the  circumstatioeg,  granted  to  the  sufferers 
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twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  opposite  Little  Sandy  river,  to 
which,  in  1798,  twelve  hundred  acres  more  were  added;  whicK 
tract  has  since  been  known  as  Ii*enck  Grant 

The  influence  of  this  settlement  upon  the  State  was  unimpor- 
tant; but  it  forms  a  curious  little  episode  in  Ohio  history,  and 
affords  a  strange  example  of  national  character."^ 

During  this  period,  however,  other  settlements  had  been  taking 
place  in  Ohio,  which  in  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
State  were  deeply  felt ; — ^that  of  the  Virginia  Reserve,  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  that  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve, 
and  that  of  Dayton. 

In  1787,  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Old  Dominion,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  were  examined,  and  in  August  of  that  year  entries  were 
commenced.  Against  the  validity  of  these  entries,  Congress,  in 
1788,  entered  their  protest.  This  protest,  which  was  practically  a 
prohibition  of  settlement,  was  withdrawn  in  1790.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  it  became  an  object  to  have  surveys  made  in  the 
reserved  region,  but  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  great  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  wars,  high  prices  in  land  or  money 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  surveyors. 

The  person  who  took  the  lead  in  this  gainful  but  unsafe  enter- 
prise was  ^Nathaniel  Massie,  then  twenly-seven  years  old.  He  had 
been  for  six  years  or  more  in  the  West,  and  had  prepared  himself 
in  Colonel  Anderson's  office  for  the  details  of  his  business.  Thus 
prepared,  in  December,  1790,  he  entered  into  the  following  con* 
tract  with  certain  persons  therein  named : 

^^  Articles  of  agreement  between  Nathaniel  Massie,  of  one  part, 
and  the  several  persons  that  have  hereunto  subscribed,  of  the  other 
part,  witnesseth,  that  the  subscribers  hereof  doth  oblige  themselves 
to  settle  in  the  town  laid  off,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio, 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  Two  Islands ;  and  make  said  town, 
or  the  neighborhood,  on  the  north-west  side  of  ^he  Ohio,  their 
permanent  seat  of  residence  for  two  years  from  the  date  hereof; 
no  subscriber  shall  absent  himself  more  than  two  months  at  a  time, 
and  during  such  absence  furnish  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  suffi* 
cient  to  bear  arms  at  least  equal  to  himself;  no  subscriber  shall 
absent  himself  the  time  above  mentioned  in  case  of  actual  danger, 
nor  shall  such  absence  be  but  once  a  year;  no  subscriber  shall 
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absent  himself  in  case  of  actnal  danger,  or  if  absent  shall  retam 
immediately.  Each  of  the  subscribers  dol^  oblige  themsekes  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
a  m^ority  thereof  for  the  support  c^  the  settlement 

'^In  consideration  whereof,  Nathaniel  Massie  doth  bind  and 
oblige  himself,  his  heirs,  Ac,  to  mafce  over  and  convey  to  such  of 
the  subscribers  that  comply  with  the  above  mentioned  conditionB, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  good  and  sufficient  title  unto  one 
in-lot  in  said  town,  containing  five  poles  in  front  and  eleven  back, 
one  out-lot  of  four  acres  coiivenient  to  said  t6wn,  in  the  bottom, 
which  tihe  said  Massie  is  to  put  them  in  immediate  possession  o% 
also  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  the  said  Massie  has  shown 
to  a  part  of  the  subscribers ;  the  conveyance  to  be  made  to  each  of 
the  subscribers,  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

^^In  witness  whereof,  each  of  the  parties  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  this  Ist  day  of  Decemb^,  1790." 

The  town  thus  laid  off  was  situated  some  twelve  milea  above 
Maysville,  and  was  called  Manchester;  it  is  still  known  to  the 
voyager  on  the  Ohio.  Frcon  this  point,  Massie  and  his  companions 
made  surveying  expeditions  through  the  perilous  years  from  1791 
to  1796,  but  though  often  distressed  and  in  danger,  they  weie 
never  wearied  nor  afraid ;  and  at  length,  with  Wayne's  treaty  all 
danger  of  importance  was  at  an  end.* 

Connecticut,  as  has  been  stated,  had,  in  1786  resigned  h^  olaimfl 
to  western  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  reserved  tract  extending 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  Pennsylvania.  Of  thw 
tract,  so  &r  as  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  a  surrey  was 
ordered  in  October,  1786,  and  an  office  opened  for  its  disposal; 
part  was  sold,  and  in  1792,  half  a  million  of  acres  were  given  to 
those  citizens  of  Connecticut,  who  had  lost  property  by  <he  acts 
of  the  British  troops,  during  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  at  New 
London,  New  Hiaven  and  elsewhere ;  these  lands  are  known  as  tbe 
'^Pirelands"  and  the  ^^Strfferers'  lands,"  and  lie  in  the  western 
part  of  the  reserve.  In  May,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  Connectictit 
authorized  a  committee  to  take  steps  for  tbe  disposal  of  the  remaifi- 
der  of  their  western  domain ;  this  ccmimittee  made  advertasement 
accordingly,  and  before  autumn  had  disposed  of  it  to  flfty-^ 
persons,  fimning  the  Connecticut  Land  Company^  for  one  milli<^^ 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  5th  or  9th  of  Septem- 
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ber,  quit-claimed  to  the  porchaeers  the  whole  title  of  the  State, 
territorial  and  juridical. 

These  purchasers,  on  the  same  day,  conveyed  the  three  millions 
of  acres  transferred  to  them  by  the  State,  to  John  Morgan,  John 
Caldwell,  and  Jonathan  Brace,  in  trust;  and  upon  the  quit-claim 
deeds  of  those  trustees,  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  of  necessity,  rest.  Surveys  were  commenced  in  1796,  and 
by  the  close  of  1797,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  were  divi- 
ded into  townships  five  miles  square.  The  agent  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company  was  General  Moses  Cleveland,  and  in  honor  of 
him  the  leading  city  on  the  Reserve,  in  1796,  received  its  name. 
That  township  and  five  others  were  retained  for  private  sale,  and 
the  remainder  were  disposed  of  by  a  lottery,  the  first  drawing  in 
which  took  place  in  February,  1798. 

Wayne's  treaty  also  led  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  Dayton,  and 
the  peopling  of  that  fertile  region.  The  original  proposition  by 
Symmes  had  been  for  the  purchase  of  two  millions  of  acres  between 
the  Miamies ;  this  was  changed  very  shortly  to  a  contract  *for  one 
million,  extending  from  the  Great  Miami  eastwardly  twenty  miles; 
but  the  contractor  being  unable  to  pay  for  all  he  wished,  in  1792, 
a  patent  was  issued  for  248,540  acres. 

But  although  his  tract  was  by  contract  limited  toward  the  east, 
and  greatly  curtailed  in  its  extent  toward  the  north,  by  his  failure 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  due,  Judge  Symmes  had  not  hesitated  to 
sell  lands  lying  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  purchase  and 
the  Little  Miami,  and  even  after  his  patent  issued  continued  to 
dispose  of  an  imaginary  right  in  those  north  of  the  quantity  pat- 
ented. The  first  irregularity,  the  sale  of  lands  along  the  Little 
Miami,  waa  cured  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  1792,  which  authori- 
zed the  extension  of  his  purchase  from  one  river  to  the  other;  but 
the  sales  of  territory  north  of  the  tract  transferred  to  him  by  Con- 
gress, were  so  entirely  unauthorized  in  the  view  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  1796  it  refused  to  recognize  them  as  valid,  and  those 
who  had  become  purchasers  beyond  the  patent  line,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  federal  rulers,  until  an  act  was  procured  in  their  favor 
in  1799,  by  which  pre-emption  rights  were  secured  to  them. 

Among  those  who  were  thus  left  in  suspense  during  three  years, 
were  the  settlers  throughout  the  region  of  which  Dayton  forms 
the  centre. 

Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty,  St.  Clair,  Wilkinson,  Jona- 
than Dayton,  and  Israel  Ludlow  contracted  with  Symmes  for  the 
46 
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seventh  and  eighth  ranges,  between  Mad  river  and  the  LitUe 
Miami,  Three  settlements  were  to  be  made,  one  at  the  month  of 
Mad  river,  one  on  the  Little  Miami^  in  the  seventh  range,  and 
another  on  the  Mad  river. 

On  the  2l8t  of  September,  1795,  Daniel  C.  Cooper  started  to 
survey  and  mark  out  a  road  in  the  purchase,  and  John  Dunlap  to 
run  its  boundaries,  which  was  done  before  the  4th  of  October. 
Upon  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Ludlow  laid  off  the  town  of  Day- 
ton, which  was  disposed  of  by  lottery. 

Prom  1790  to  1795,  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  North-West 
Territory  published  sixty-four  statutes.  Thirty-four  of  these  were 
adopted  at  Cincinnati,  during  June,  July  and  August  of  the  last 
named  year,  and  were  intended  to  form  a  pretty  complete  body  of 
statutory  provisions ;  they  are  known  as  the  Maxwell  Code,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  but  were  passed  by  Governor  St  Clair 
and  Judges  Symmes  and  Turner. 

Among  them  was  that  which  provided  that  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  all  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  made  previous  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  I,  should  be  in  full  force  within  the  territory. 

Of  the  system,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Chase  says  that,  with  many  im- 
perfections, "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  colony,  at  so  early  a 
period  after  its  first  establishment,  ever  had  one  so  good." 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  Wayne's  treaty,  a  speculation  in 
Michigan,  of  the  most  gigantic  kind,  was  undertaken  by  certain 
astute  New  Englanders,  named  Robert  Randall,  Charles  Whitney, 
Israel  Jones,  Ebenezer  Allen,  &c.,  who,  in  connection  with  various 
persons  in  and  about  Detroit,  proposed  to  buy  of  the  Indians 
eighteen  or  twenty  million  acres,  lying  on  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and 
Michigan,  the  pre-emption  right  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States,  by  giving  members  of  Congress  an  interest 
in  the  investment. 

Some  of  the  members  who  were  approached,  however,  revealed 
the  plan,  and  Randall,  the  principal  conspirator,  having  been  rep- 
rimanded, the  whole  speculation  disappeared. 

Another  enterprise,  equally  gigantic,  but  far  less  objectionable, 
dates  from  the  20th  of  February,  1795,  to  wit,  the  North  Ameridin 
Land  Company,  which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
management  of  Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson  and  James  Green- 
leaf.  This  co-iipany  owned  vast  tracts  in  various  States,  which, 
under  an  agrooment  bearing  date  as  above,  were  offered  to  the 
public. 


PERIOD    VI. 
1796—1811. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  the  Union  had  safely  passed 
through  the  first  great  crisis  in  its  history.  At  its  formation 
it  was  embarrassed  with  debt ;  it  was  embroiled  in  difficulties  with 
England,  Spain  and  France ;  its  first  years  were  occupied  in  prose- 
cuting a  harassing  war  with  the  Jndian  tribes,  and  in  quelling  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  to  its  authority  among  its  own  citizens. 
But  these  difficulties  were  now  overcome  by  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  the  first  chief  Executive,  and  by  the  devotion  and  fidelity 
of  the  men  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  new  government 
was  committed ;  and  all  the  questions  at  issue  with  foreign  powers, 
and  all  the  embarrassments  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
tiy  at  home,  were  met  and  settled  by  them  in  a  way  that  neither 
compromised  the  national  honor,  nor  sacrificed  the  national 
interest. 

The  new  government  inherited  from  the  confederation  a  difficulty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  end  threatened  to  involve  the  two 
nations  in  another  war,  and  to  dismember  the  If orth-West  from 
the  Union,  by  the  means  of  a  protectorate  over  the  ludian  tribes ; 
but  the  vigor  and  prudence  of  the  government  secured  a  treaty  by 
which  all  its  rights  were  maintained,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
guaranteed.  It  inherited  a  difficulty  with  Spain,  which  that  power 
sought,  through  the  venality  of  their  politicians,  to  separate  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  South-West  from  the  Union,  and  to  extend  its  power 
to  the  AUeghenies;  but  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  against  the 
integrity  of  their  country  were  disconcerted,  and  Spain  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  control  of  the  Mississippi,  through  which 
only  they  and  she  hoped  for  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  their 
tortuous  policy.  It  encountered  and  defeated  the  attempt  of  the. 
agents  of  the  French  Republic  to  seduce  the  people  of  the  country 
into  opposition  to  their  government,  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
radical  republicans  of  France,  and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  the 
vortex  of  the  European  war.  It  was  called  to  meet  the  combined 
hostility  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  North-West,  and  it  succeeded,  after 
great  expenditures  and  great  sacrifices,  in  destroying  their  power, 
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and  in  extending  the  authority  of  the  nation  oyer  them  and  their 
country.  It  was  met  with  great  opposition  in  all  its  measures  hy 
the  disaffected  portion  of  its  own  citizens — an  opposition  so  bitter 
as  to  break  out  in  open  insurrection  against  the  execution  of  its 
laws — but  it  overcame  that  opposition,  and  quelled  that  revolt, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  without  such  exercise  of  its 
authority  as  would  alienate  and  embitter  any  portion  of  the 
people. 

While  the  administration  of  Washington  was  thus  successful  in 
averting  the  dangers  that  beset  the  new  government,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  policy  were  especially  felt  in  the 
West.  The  successful  close  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  especially,  were  hailed  with  joy  everywhere  along  the 
frontier.  All  the  population  of  the  West  had  participated  in  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  war,  and  they  were  all  now  ready  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  and  security  of  the  peace.  The  great  and  fertile 
region  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  now  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  pioneer  population  of  the  West ;  the  danger  of  Indian  hostility 
was  at  an  end ;  and  an  emigration  began  immediately  to  find  its 
way  to  the  valleys  of  the  Miamies,  the  Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum, 
so  considerable  that  the  population  of  the  North-West,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1796,  was  estimated  at  five  thousand. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  too,  experienced  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  insubordinate  spirit  of  a  portion  of  its  people.  Settlers  began 
to  come  from  the  east  to  extend  its  settlements,  and  to  fill  up  its 
towns.  The  region  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
began  at  once  to  receive  a  large  accession  of  population,  and,  it  is 
said,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  Pittsburgh  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  fourteen  hundred  souls. 

The  region  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio  wasy 
at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  mainly  a  wilderness,  with  here  and 
there  only  an  isolated  Bettiement  or  a  solitary  cabin.  Several  small 
forts  and  block  houses  were  built  in  that  region  through  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  Indian  wars. 

A  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Eittanning, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Appleby's  fort,  by  the  government^  in 
1776. 

In  1791,  Captain  Orr  built  a  block  house  near  the  site  of  Taren- 
tum,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  river. 

In  1787,  a  fort  named  Franklin  was  built  near  the  mouth  of 
French  creek,  about  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  old  French  toirtf 
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Venango,  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  from  Fort  Pitt^ 
mider  the  command  of  Captain  Hart. 

In  1794,  a  block  honse  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort,  Le  BoBuf,  by  Major  Denny,  then  in  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Presqn'  Isle,  as  the  means  of  catting  off  the  communication  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  the  Western  Indians. 

With  the  same  object^  in  1795,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Irvine,  two  block  houses  were  built  at  Presqu'  Isle,  and  a  small 
garrison  was  maintained  there  for  a  time  for  the  protection  of  the 
surveyors  engaged  in  ascertaining  and  locating  the  donation  lands 
in  that  region  of  the  State. 

Around  these  points,  and  at  others  along  the  Allegheny,  hardy 
and  adventurous  settlers  had  gathered  as  early  as  1790,  and,  after 
the  passage  of  the  land  law  of  1792.  many  settlers  passed  over  into 
that  region,  but  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities  drove  the 
greater  number  of  them  from  their  claims.  And  it  was  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  unwise  and  injudicious  legislation 
of  the  State  at  that  period,  that  those  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to 
the  titles  to  the  lands  in  Korth-Westem  Pennsylvania,  that  so  long 
impeded,  and  still  to  a  limited  extent  affects  its  prosperity. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  then,  to  make  reference  to  the  land  laws 
of  North-Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  influence  they  exerted  on 
the  settlement  of  that  region.* 

The  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  was 
vested  in  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  by  the  terms  of  the 
royal  charter  of  Charles  U,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.  The  title 
conveyed  in  that  charter,  however,  to  Penn,  did  not  justify  him  in 
disregarding  the  prior  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  that  contrasts  nobly  with  the  policy  pursued  by 
his  contemporaries,  ^^  he  established  a  rule  in  his  province  that 
no  lands  should  be  occupied  by  his  people,  until  they  were  first 
purchased  from  the  Indians."  In  accordance  with  this  wise  and 
just  policy,  between  the  years  1682  and  1786,  twenty  different  pur- 
chases, of  greater  or  less  extent,  were  made,  by  the  proprietor  or 
his  successors,  of  the  Lidian  lands  east  of  the  mountains,  on  terms 
which  were  regarded  as  mutually  satisfactory. 

In  1787,  a  release  to  the  proprietaries  was  signed  by  certain 
|)elaware  chiefs,  on  the  basis  of  a  deed  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1686,  for  certain  lands,  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  which  was  de- 


*  In  relation  to  this  snlidect  see  Smith's  Laws  of  PennsjlTunia,  toL  ii.  p.  105,  Noto. 
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gcribed  as  ^^  eztendiBg  westward  to  I^eshamony  creek,  from  which 
said  line  doth  extend  itself  back  into  the  woods,  as  far  as  a  man 
can  go  in  a  day  and  a  half/'  The  walk  was  performed,  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  said,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  Lehigh  hills,  and 
over  the  Kittatinny  moantains.  The  Indians  were  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  extent  of  the  pnrch^e  as  thus  measured,  com- 
plained that  the  white  men  ran  instead  of  walking,  that  they 
intended  the  line  should  have  been  measured  up  the  creek,  by  its 
several  courses,  and  thos  the  ^^  Walking  Purchase,"  as  it  was 
called,  became  one  of  the  chief  grievances  that  alienated  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Delawares,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  French  in  the 
war  of  1764. 

In  1749,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  U^^iona.  the  Delawares  and  the 
§]iawaneae  signed  another  deed,  confirming  the  sale  previously 
made,  of  the  lands  east  of  t3ie  Susquehanna,  as  far  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Gantaguy  creek,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  Lechawachsein 
creek,  and  thence  down  that  river  to  Eittatinny  hills. 

At  the  treaty  of  Albany,  in  1764,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations 
made  to  the  proprietaries  a  deed,  conveying  their  title  to  all  the 
lands  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  ^^  from  ihe  Eittatinny  MUs,  up  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  a  point  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Eay»- 
rondinhagh  creek,  thence  north-west  and  by  west  as  far  as  the  said 
province  of  Pennsylvania  extends,  to  its  western  boundaiy;  thence 
along  the  said  western  line  to  the  south  line  or  boundary  of  the 
said  province ;  thence  by  the  said  line  or  boundary  to  the  south  side 
of  the  said  Eittatinny  hiUs,  and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  said 
hills  to  the  place  of  beginning."  This  purchase  included  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Pennsylvania:  it  was  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  rights  of  the  other  tribes,  and  in  consequence  it 
became  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  Indian  war  of  that  period. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  allay  their  hostility,  on  the  representations  of 
the  home  government,  the  proprietaries  released  to  them  in  1768^ 
all  the  lands  included  within  the  purchase,  west  of  a  line  drawn 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  last  purchase  of  the  proprietaries  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  1768.  It  comprehended  all  the  lands  included  within  ^<  a  line 
drawn  from  Owegy,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thence 
to  Towanda,  thence  up  the  same  and  across  to  the  head  of  Pine 
creek,  and  down  the  same  to  Eittanning,  and  from  Eittanning 
down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  to  the  south  line  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  thence  by  the  said  line  to  the  Allegheny  mountains^  and 
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up  the  same  across  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
by  the  Lechawachaein  creek  and  a  line  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Revolutionary  contest  would  result  in 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  posses- 
sion of  so  large  a  domain  by  the  Penn  family  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania passed  an  act  on  the  28th  of  June,  1779,  vesting  the  estates 
of  the  proprietaries  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  its  citizens.  To  the  proprietaries  were  reserved  their  private 
estates,  and  all  manors  surveyed  before  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and,  in  lieu  of  their  proprietary  claim,  a  compensation  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted  to 
them.  The  rights  of  all  third  parties,  derived  from  them  before 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  were  confirmed.  The  vacant  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietaries  within  the  limits  of  all  the  previous  pur- 
chases, were  constituted  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  paying  the  compensation  granted  to  the  proprietaries,  reward- 
ing the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State,  and  in  providing  for  the 
public  expenses. 

In  October,  1784,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Port 
Stanwix,  at  which  all  their  title  was  extinguished  to  the  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  following  boundaries:  ^'Beginning  at  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  crosses  the  said  river,  near  Shingho's  old  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  and  thence  by  a  due  north  line  to  the  end  of 
the  forty-second,  and  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  thence  by  a  due  east  line,  separating  the  forty-second 
and  forty-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  east  side  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  thence  by  the  bounds  of 
the  purchase  of  1768  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

And  in  January,  1785,  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and  the  W^andots,  a  purchase  was 
made  from  them  of  all  the  title  of  those  tribes  to  the  lands  included 
in  the  same  boundaries. 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  extinguished,  and  the  commonwealth  became  possessed 
of  the  ownership  of  all  the  vacant  lands  within  the  State.  A  few 
years  later  the  bounds  of  the  State,  and,  by  consequence,  the  extent 
of  its  vacant  lands,  were  still  further  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
what  was  then  and  is  still  known  as  the  Triangle. 
.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  cessions  of  Kew  York,  in  1781,  and  of 
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Massactmsetts^  in  1785,  comprehended  a  release  of  all  their  respec- 
tive claims  to  the  lands  lying  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn 
through  the  most  w^tem  hent  or  inclination  of  Lake  Ontario,  pro- 
vided that  line  should  be  found  to  run  through  a  point  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of  the  Niagara 
river.  The  cession  of  Connecticut,  too,  in  1786,  comprehended  a 
release  of  all  the  claims  of  that  State  to  the  lands  in  the  West,  ex« 
cept  a  reservation  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  extending  west- 
ward one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania.  There,  therefore,  remained  a  tract  of  land  of  trian- 
gular form,  containing  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres,  lying  west  of  the  boundary  of 
New  York,  north  of  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
east  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  that  was  thus  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  of  the  surrounding  States,  and  still  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians. 

General  Irvine  discovered,  while  surveying  the  donation  lands  of 
North-Westem  Pennsylvania,  that  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
State  would  strike  Lake  Erie  so  as  to  leave  but  a  few  miles  of  lake 
coast  without  a  harbor  within  the  State ;  and,  in  consequence, 
through  his  representations,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  secure 
from  the  Indians,  and  from  the  United  States,  the  cession  of  ftte 
Triangle,  in  order  to  secure  to  Pennsylvania  the  possession  of  the 
harbor  of  Presqu'  Isle.  Accordingly,  the  board  of  treasury  was  in- 
duced to  make,  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  contract  of  the  sale  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  tract  described  as  ^^  bounded  on  the  east  by 
New  York,  on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Lake  Erie."  And  on  the  4th  of  September,  1788,  it  was  re- 
solved by  Congress,  ^^That  the  United  States  do  relinquish  and 
transfer  to  Pennsylvania,  all  their  right,  title,  and  claim  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  jurisdiction  of  said  land  forever,  and  it  is  declared  and 
made  known,  that  the  laws  and  public  acts  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
extend  over  every  part  of  the  said  tract,  as  if  the  said  tract  had 
originally  been  within  the  charter  bounds  of  said  State."  And  by 
an  act  of  the  2d  of  October,  1788,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  was  appropriated  to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  the  tract, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  contract  to  sell  it  to  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  treaty  of  Port  Harmar,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  Corn- 
planter,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na^ons.  signed  a  deed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  acknowledging 
*^  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to  and  over  that  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  line  of  Pennsylvania^  on  the 
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east  by  the  west  boundary  of  New  York,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
margin  of  Lake  Erie,  including  Presqu'  Isle  and  all  the  bays  and 
harbors  along  the  margin  of  said  Lake  Erie,  from  the  west  boun- 
dary of  Pennsylvania  to  where  the  west  boundary  of  New  York 
may  intersect  the  south  margin  of  the  said  Lake  Erie,  to  be  vested 
in  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  6th  of  July,  1788."  By  an  act  of  the  18th  of  April,  1791, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  authorized  to  complete  the  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  8d  of  March, 
1792,  and  the  Triangle  was  finally  conveyed  to  the  Stat«  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Preliminary  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  the  commonwealtli  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  disposing  of  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  before  the  title  to  that  region  was  se- 
cured from  the  aboriginal  owners. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  especially  between  the  years  1777 
and  1781,  the  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  those  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
continued  gradually  to  depreciate  until  they  fell  to  a  mere  nominal 
value.  Great  losses  were,  in  consequence,  sustained  by  the  holders 
of  these  certificates,  especially  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
State  troops,  who  received  them  in  payment  of  their  services,  and 
incessant  disputes  arose  in  relation  to  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  the  face  of  the  bills.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
legislature,  by  the  act  of  the  8d  of  April,  1781,  fixed  a  scale  of  de- 
preciation, varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  seventy -five  per  coiit, 
for  each  month  between  the  years  1777  and  1781,  according  to 
which  the  accounts  of  the  army  should  be  settled.  The  State, 
otherwise  unable  to  pay  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State 
establishment,  gave  to  them  certificates  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
scribed scale,  and  these,  which  were  called  depreciation  certificates, 
were  made  receivable  in  payment  for  lands  sold  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  these  depreciation  cer- 
tificates, it  was  enacted  by  a  law  of  the  12th  of  March,  1783,  ''  that 
for  the  more  speedy  and  effisctual  complying  with  the  intention  of 
the  Taw  afofesaid,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  located  and  laid  off  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  as  follows:  Beginning  where  the  western 
boundary  of  this  State  crosses  the  Ohio  river,  thence  up  the  said 
river  to  Fort  Pitt,  thence  up  the  Allegheny  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Mogulbughtiton  (Mahoning)  creek,  thence  by  a  west  line  to  the 
western  boundary  of  this  State,  thence  south  by  the  said  bouiidary^ 
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to  the  place  of  beginning,  reserving  to  the  use  of  the  State  three 
thousand.acres,  in  an  oblong  of  not  less  than  one  mile  in  depih 
from  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  extending  up  and  down 
the  said  rivers,  from  opposite  Fort  Pitt,  as  for  as  may  be  necessaiy 
to  include  the  same ;  and  the  further  quantity  of  three  thousand 
acres  on  the  Ohio,  and  on  both  sides  of  Beaver  creek,  including 
Fort  Mcintosh,  all  which  remaining  tract  of  land  as  afores^d  is 
hereby  appropriated  as  a  further  fund  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing the  certificates  aforestdd ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surveyor-general 
of  this  State  shall,  according  to  such  directions  as  may  be  given 
him  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  cause  the  aforesiud  tract 
of  land  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  of  not  less  than  two  hundred,  and  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  numbering  the  same 
lots  numerically  on  the  draught  or  plot  of  the  country  aforesaid, 
and  shall,  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  one  hundred  lots  thereof,  are 
surveyed,  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  land  oflSce,  and  the 
receiver-general,  proceed  to  sell  the  same  lots  in  numerical  order, 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council ;  the  full  considera- 
tion bid  at  such  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  receiver-general's  ofiSlce, 
either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  the  certificates  aforesaid,  upon  full 
payment  of  which  consideration,  and-  the  expense  of  surveying, 
together  with  all  fees  of  the  different  ofiices,  patents  shall  be  issuc^d 
in  the  usual  form  to  the  several  buyers  or  vendees,  and  the  different 
sums  in  specie,  that  may  be  paid  into  the  receiver-general's  oflGlce, 
shall  be  paid  over  by  him  to  the  treasury  of  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  such  certificates  as  may  remain  unsatisfied  at 
the  end  of  such  sales." 

By  an  act  of  the  7th  of  March,  1780,  the  faith  of  the  State  was 
pledged  to  the  ofiicers  and  privates  belonging  to  the  State  in  the 
Federal  army,  to  bestow  upon  them  '^  certain  donations  and  quan- 
tities of  land,  according  to  their  several  ranks;  to  be  surveyed  and 
divided  off  to  them,  severally,  at  the  end  of  the  war." 

By  the  act  of  the  12th  of  March,  1788,  it  was  ordained  «  That, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  complying  with  the  letter  and  inten- 
tion of  the  said  resolve,  there  be,  and  there  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  located  and  laid  off  a  certain  tract  of  country,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Mogulbughtiton  creek ;  thence  up  the  Allegheny  river 
to  the  mouth  of  Cagnawaga  (Conewango)  creek;  thence  due  north 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  State ;  thence  west,  by  the  said 
boundary,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State ;  thence  south,  by 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
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lands  appropriated  by  this  act  for  dischac^ng  the  certificates 
herein  mentioned ;  and  thence  by  the  same  lands  east  to  the  place 
of  beginning;  which  said  tract  of  country  shall  be  reserved  and  set 
apart  for  the  only  and  sole  use  of  fulfilling  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  said  resolve." 

And  it  was  further  ordained,  "  That  all  ofiicers  and  private  men 
entitled  to  land  as  aforesaid,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to 
make  their  respective  applications  for  the  same  within  two  years 
after  peace  shall  be  declared,  and  in  the  case  of  their  failure  to 
make  such  application,  in  person,  or  in  that  of  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives within  one  year  of  their  decease,  then  it  may  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  to  apply  to  the  land-office, 
locate  and  take  up  such  parts  or  parcels  of  said  lands,  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  direct,  as  may  remain  unlo- 
cated  by  the  said  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  private 
men,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators." 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1785,  it  was  provided  that  the 
donation  lands  should  "  be  laid  off  in  lots  of  four  descriptions,  one 
to  contain  five  hundred  acres  each ;  another,  three  hundred  acres 
each ;  another,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each ;  and  another,  two 
hundred  acres  each,  with  the  usual  allowances;  that  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  major-generals,  brigadier- 
generals,  colonels,  captains,  and  two-thirds  of  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, shall  be  laid  off  into  lots  of  five  hundred  acres ;  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  re^mental  surgeons  and 
mates,  also  for  the  chaplains,  msgors,  and  ensigns,  into  lots  of  three 
hundred  acres  each ;  a  quantity  equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for 
one-third  of  the  lieutenant-colonels,  and  for  the  sergeants,  sergeant- 
majors,  and  quartermaster-sergeants,  into  lots  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
lieutenants,  corporals,  drummers,  fifers,  drum-majors,  fife-majors, 
and  privates,  into  lots  of  two  hundred  acres  each/' 

And  for  the  impartial  distribution  of  these  donations,  a  lottery 
was  provided  at  which  "  each  applicant,  if  a  major-general,  should 
draw  four  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  five 
hundred  acre  lots;  if  a  brigadier-general,  three  tickets  from  said 
wheel ;  if  a  colonel,  two  tickets  from  said  wheel ;  if  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  from  said  wheel,  and  one  from  the  wheel  containing 
the  numbers  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  lots ;  if  a  surgeon, 
chaplain,  or  major,  two  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  num- 
bers on  the  three  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  a  captain,  one  ticket  from 
the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  five  hundred  acre  lots; 
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if  a  lientenanty  two  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  num- 
bers on  the  two  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  an  ensign,  or  regimental 
surgeon's  mate,  one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing  the  num- 
bers on  the  three  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  a  sergeant,  sergeant-m^or, 
or  quarter-master  sergeant,  one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing 
the  numbers  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  lots ;  and  if  a  drum- 
major,  fife-major,  drummer,  fifer,  corporal,  or  private  sentinel, 
one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  two  hun- 
dred acre  lots." 

Under  the  law  of  1786,  an  agent  was  to  be  appointed  whose  duty 
it  was  to  explore  the  donation  and  depreciation  districts,  to  exam- 
ine the  quantity  of  the  lands,  and  especially  to  report  such  as  in  his 
opinion  were  unfit  for  cultivation.  General  Irvine  received  the 
appointment,  explored  the  country,  and  reported  that  a  part  of  the 
second  division  of  the  donation  lands  was  generally  unfit  for  culti- 
vation ;  and  in  consequence,  tiie  lots  included  in  it  were  withdrawn 
from  the  lottery,  and  from  this  circumstance,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  "  Struck  District.'' 

The  lands  within  the  "Triangle,"  and  the  "Struck  District,"  as 
well  as  all  the  residue  of  the  lands  within  the  donation  and  depre- 
ciation districts,  including  the  greater  portion  of  them  not  taken 
up  by  the  claims  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  were 
ofiTered  for  sale  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792.  That  act 
provided  that  aU  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
and  Conewango  creek,  not  heretofore  reserved  for  public  or  char- 
itable uses,  should  be  offered  for  sale  to  persons  who  would  culti- 
vate, improve  and  settie  them  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  per  hundred  acres,  with  an  allowance  of  six  per  cent,  for 
highways.  For  such  as  had  made  actual  settlements,  it  was  provi- 
ded that  warrants  should  be  issued  for  tracts  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  acres  to  each  settier.  But  by  the  ninth  section,  it  was 
provided,  "  That  no  warrant  or  survey  to  be  issued  or  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  for  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  riven 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek,  shall  vest  any  title  in  or 
to  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  unless  the  grantee  has,  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  warrant,  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  or  shall,  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  next  after  the  date  of  the  same,  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  an  actual  settlement  thereon,  by  clearing,  fen- 
cing, and  cultivating  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres 
contained  in  one  survey,  erecting  thereon  a  messuage  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  residing,  or  causing  a  family  to  reside  thereon, 
for  the  space  of  five  years  next  following  his  first  settling  of  the 
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same,  if  he  or  she  shall  so  long  live,  and  that  in  default  of  such 
actual  settlement  and  residence,  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  this  commonwealth  to  issue  new  warrants  to  other  actual  set- 
tlers for  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  reciting  the  original 
warrants,  and  that  actual  settlements  and  residence  have  not  been 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  so  often  as  defaults  shall  be  made 
for  the  time  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  new  grants  shall 
be  made  under  and  subject  to  all  and  every  the  regulations  contained 
in  this  act:  provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  actual 
settler  or  any  grantee,  in  any  such  original  or  succeeding  warrant, 
shall,  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  be 
prevented  from  such  actual  settlement  or  be  driven  therefrom,  and 
shall  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  actual  settlement  as 
aforesaid,  then,  in  either  case,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  the  said  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  actual  settlement 
had  been  made  and  continued." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  very  many  adventurous  settlers 
passed  over  the  Allegheny,  located  themselves  at  different  points 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  now  opened  for  settlement,  com- 
menced improvements,  and  applied  for  warrants.  But  the  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  prevented,  almost  universally,  their  complying  with 
the  legal  terms  of  the  settlement,  necessary  to  complete  their  titles. 
They  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvements,  and  retire 
beyond  the  river;  and  thus  exceedingly  perplexing  questions  arose 
in  regard  to  the  true  ownership  of  the  lands  they  had  claimed. 

The  difficulties  that  thus  arose  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  the 
settlers  to  their  claims,  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  operations  of 
certain  land  companies  that  were  organized  with  a  view  of  specu- 
lating in  the  lands  of  that  region.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
were  the  North  American  Land  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Popu- 
lation Company,  and  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

The  North  American  Land  Company  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792,  John  Kicholson, 
who  was  previously  interested  in  the  North  American  Company, 
applied  at  the  land  office  for  three  hundred  and  ninety  warrants, 
to  be  located  in  the  Triangle,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  warrants, 
to  be  located  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  creek — representing,  in  all, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres.  Before,  however, 
completing  his  purchase,  the  Pennsylvania  Population  Company 
was  formed,  of  which  he  was  made  President,  and  Messrs.  Caze- 
nove,  Irvine,  Mead,  Leet,  Hoge  and  Stewart,  Managers.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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shares,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  five  hnndred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  To  this  company  Mcholson  transferred  his 
claims,  and  they  perfected  the  purchase  hy  paying  the  legal  price 
for  them.  In  addition,  they  purchased  five  hundred  more  warrants 
for  lands  in  the  donation  district.  The  terms  of  their  purchases 
were  of  course  those  provided  in  the  law — ^the  payment  of  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  the  making,  or  causing 
to  he  made,  of  a  legal  settlement  on  each  tract  covered  hy  a  war- 
rant. In  order  to  induce  emigrants  to  settle  on  their  lands,  the 
company  proposed  to  grant,  in  fee  simple,  to  every  settler,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  if  he  should  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  imposed  upon  them ;  and  in  that  way  it  was 
designed  that  the  occupant  should  secure  his  land,  together  with 
his  improvements,  and  the  company  should  secure  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  through  him.  But  the  fact  that  each  actual  settler  could 
secure  for  himself,  by  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  purchase 
money,  a  tract  of  four  hundred  acres,  under  the  law,  prevented 
in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the  company's  scheme  of 
monopoly.  Settlers  generally,  indeed,  located  themselves  on  lands 
covered  by  their  own  warrants,  though,  in  some  cases,  these  in- 
fringed upon  the  lands  of  the  company.  In  consequence,  suits  of 
ejectment  were  instituted  against  those  who  had  encroached  upon 
the  lands  to  which  the  company  had  an  incomplete  title,  and  this 
state  of  things  became  a  fruitfal  source  of  litigation  for  many 
years. 

A  far  more  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  however,  arose  from  the 
conflicting  constructions  placed  upon  the  ninth  section  of  the  act 
of  1792,  in  the  long  litigation  that  grew  out  of  the  "Holland  Land 
Case."  The  Holland  Land  Company  consisted  of  William  Willink 
and  eleven  associates,  capitalists  of  Holland,  who  had  lent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  United  States  during  the  Bevolution.  Prefer- 
ring to  keep  their  money  invested  in  the  United  States,  they  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1792,  they  commenced  to  buy  warrants, 
and  to  locate  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  on  similar  terms 
to  those  of  the  Population  Company,  conceding,  however,  only  one 
hundred  acres  to  each  settler  on  their  lands. 

In  the  course  of  their  operations  they  paid  the  purchase  money 
for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  wairants,  and  sur- 
veyed one  thousand  and  forty-eight  more  tracts  for  location.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  war,  the  settlers  that  had  located 
on  their  lands  were  prevented  from  making  the  improvements 
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required  by  law  within  the  prescribed  two  years  after  the  date  of 
their  warrants.  In  consequence,  a  question  arose  whether  the 
company  had  failed  to  complete  their  titles  to  their  lands.  On 
ihe  one  hand  it  was  claimed,  that  the  conditions  of  settlement  were 
rendered  impossible  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  any  thing  more  in  order  to 
perfect  the  titles  to  all  lands  on  which  warrants  were  actually  laid. 
On  the  other  it  was  insisted,  that  the  right  to  those  lands  was  for- 
feited by  the  neglect  of  the  company  to  persist  in  their  endeavors 
to  maintain  their  settlements. 

The  board  of  property  before  1800,  inclined  to  the  former  of 
these  constructions  of  the  law,  and  devised  a  prevention  certificate 
which  the  warrant-holder  might  present  at  the  land  office,  setting 
forth  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  from  making  the  settlement  of  his  lands  prescribed  in  the 
law,  upon  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  patent;  and  the  Holland 
company  received  many  patents  for  their  lands  under  these  pre- 
vention certificates.  The  new  board  of  property  in  1800,  placed  a 
^ifiTerent  construction  upon  the  law,  and  refused  the  issue  of  any 
more  patents  on  prevention  certificates.  The  Holland  Company, 
thus  refused  patents  on  these  certificates,  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  for  a  mandamus,  to  compel  the  board  of  pro- 
perty to  complete  their  titles.  The  cause  was  heard  at  the  March 
term  of  1800.  The  chief  justice  held,  that  the  war  discharged  the 
company  from  the  condition  of  settlement,  and,  therefore,  their 
patents  were  due  them.  Two  other  judges  held,  that  under  the 
law  the  settler  was  bound  to  continuously  persevere  in  his  efforts 
to  make  a  settlement,  and,  as  the  Holland  Company  through  their 
settlers  had  not  done  so,  their  titles  were  forfeited;  and  thus  the 
application  of  the  company  was  refused. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  calming,  greatly  increased  the  excitement  in  the 
country,  and  indeed  throughout  the  State  powerful  interests  were 
arrayed  on  each  side  of  the  question.  On  the  one  part  the  land 
companies,  the  settlers  who  had  been  employed  to  occupy  their 
lands,  and  a  large  body  of  emigrants  who  had  passed  into  the  dis- 
puted region  and  made  locations  for  themselves  during  the  war, 
were  claiming  that  the  state  of  the  country  had,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  prevented  the  completion  of  their  several  settle- 
ments,  and  were  seeking  every  legal  means  to  enforce  and  defend 
their  claims  to  their  land.  On  the  other,  a  large  body  of  emigrants 
were  passing  into  the  country,  especially  since  the  decision  of  the 
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Sapreme  Court,  occupying  the  disputed  lands,  and  applying  for  new 
warrants  for  them,  on  the  ground  that  all  former  titles  were  annul- 
led by  the  default  of  their  holders. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  thus  about  to  arise,  the  Legislature,  by 
an  act  of  the  2d  of  April,  1802,  provided  for  the  hearing  of  an 
agreed  case,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  involving,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed,  all  the  points  in  controversy.  The  court  met  at  Sunbury, 
in  1802,  and  decided  that  though  tiie  prevention  by  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  suspended,  it  did  not  dispense  with  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement,  and  therefore  each  settler,  to  perfect  his  title, 
was  bound  to  renew  his  endeavors  to  maintain  a  settlement  on  his 
land  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  removed.  If  so,  his  warrant  was 
good ;  if  not,  it  was  forfeited.  The  Holland  Company  declined  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  doi^menced  proceedings  in 
the  United  States  Courts.  The  case  was  first  argued  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court ;  the  judges  disagreed  in  their  constructions  of 
the  law,  and  the  case  was  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1805,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  that,  un- 
der the  law  of  1792,  the  settler  was  excused  by  reason  of  the  war 
from  makiDg  an  actual  settlement  before  January  Ist,  1796,  and  if 
he  then  persisted  in  making  his  settlement,  he  was  entitled  to  his 
patent,  according  to  law.  Under  this  decision,  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  other  land  companies,  and  individuals  who  had 
kid  warrants  in  the  disputed  region  during  the  war,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  titles,  and  thus  eventually  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  their  lands.  Many  tracts  of  land,  however,  claimed  by  indi- 
viduals, remained  long  in  litigation,  in  consequence  of  the  difiSculty 
of  making  proof  of  what  constituted  an  actual  settlement,  and  as 
to  who  were  the  original  settlers  under  the  law,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  courts ;  and  thus  the  title  to  real  estate  was 
long  insecure,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  was  long 
disturbed  by  the  ill-judged  and  inaccurate  legislation  of  the 
State. 

The  effect  of  all  this  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  the  titles  of 
land  in  North-Westem  Pennsylvania  was,  of  course,  disastrous. 
Emigrants,  especially  those  from  the  better  and  more  reliable  classes 
of  society,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  attracted  to  that  re^on, 
were  disposed  to  avoid  it,  and  to  pass  on  further,  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  or  to  other  portions  of  the  North-Western  Territory. 
Many  who  had  located  themselves  in  Korth-Western  Pennsylvania, 
wearied  with  continual  litigation,  abandoned  their  claims  and 
removed  to  the  West,  where  the  titles  to  real  estate  were  secure. 
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ha^rge  bodies  of  land,  too  long  remained,  and  in  some  instances 
fltill  remain,  in  the  hands  of  speculators  unoccupied,  and  unim- 
proved,  or  only  occupied  by  tenants  having  no  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  lands  or  the  advancement  of  the  country.  From 
these  combined  causes,  all  of  them  the  results  of  the  mischievous 
character  of  the  early  legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  the  north- 
western portion  of  that  State  was  long  far  behind  the  region  west 
of  it,  in  population,  progress,  and  improvement 

Yet  there  was  at  an  early  day  much  enterprise  manifested  by 
the  settlers  of  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassing  cir> 
cumstances  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  18th  of  April,  1795,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  five  thousand  acres  of  the  reservation  at  Presqu' 
Isle,  and  lay  off  thereon  the  town  of  Erie;  to  survey  one  thousand 
acres  of  tiie  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  lay  off 
thereon  the  town  of  Franklin;  to  survey  one  thousand  acres  of 
the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  creek,  and  lay  off 
thereon  the  town  of  Warren ;  and  to  survey  five  hundred  acres  of 
the  reservation  at  Le  Boeuf,  and  to  complete  thereon  the  laying  off 
of  the  town  of  Waterford,  previously  commenced  by  Andrew  EUi- 
cott  In  addition  to  these,  many  other  villages  soon  sprung  up^ 
and  the  population  of  North-Westem  Pennsylvania  so  far  increased 
that  the  Legislature  divided  it,  by  the  act  of  the  12tb  of  March, 
1800,  into  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Warren,  Venango,  and  Armstrong. 

The  ordinance  prescribing  the  mode  of  surveying  and  disposing 
of  the  lands  in  the  North-Westem  Territory  has  already  been 
given.  Changes  were  afterward  made  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
but  its  main  provisions  yet  remained,  and  under  its  operation  the 
many  difficulties  that  have  arisen  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  the  secu- 
rity of  titles,  and  the  identification  of  lands,  have  been  obviated  in 
the  West  All  the  lands  in  the  Korth-West  Territoiy  were  held 
by  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  purchases  made  at  various 
times  from  the  Jbidians,  and  were  all  surveyed  and  sold  [under  the 
provisions  of  that  ordinance ;  and  in  this  way  the  title  given  was 
always  secure,  and  the  identification  complete.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  tracts,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  various  parts 
of  the  North- West,  which  were  granted  to  or  reserved  by  oth« 
parties,  and  therefore  never  came  under  the  operation  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  more  important  reservations  ex- 
isting at  the  close  of  ihe  Ipdian  war  were  these : 
47 
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It  was  the  cnstom  of  the  commandants  of  the  different  French 
posts  in  early  times,  to  make  concessions  to  individuals,  of  specified 
tracts  of  land,  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  referred  to.  In  this  way  veiy  considerable  qnantities 
of  land  were  conceded  around  all  the  French  posts,  before  the 
transfer  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  Great  Britain,  After 
the  sovereignty  over  that  country  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  commissioners  were  appointed  at  various  times  to  examine 
these  titles.  All  titles  that  could  be  proved  to  have  originated 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  the  usages  of  the 
French  colonies,  were  confirmed,  and,  in  consequence,  large 
bodies  of  land  in  Illinois,  about  Yincennes,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere, 
were,  and  are  still  held  by  titles  derived  from  the  French  gor- 
emment. 

A  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  falls,  was  granted  in 
1783,  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  reserved  in  the  cession  of  the 
claim  of  that  state  to  the  North-West,  for  the  use  of  General 
Clarke,  and  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  served  under  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Illinois. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  cession  of 
her  claim  to  the  North-West,  in  1786,  reserved  the  jurisdiction  and 
ownership  over  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  of  variable  width,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  including, 
by  subsequent  survey,  an  area  of  three  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres.  Of  these  lands,  as  has  been  stated,  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  were  donated,  in  1792,  to  the  sufiTerers  by  the  hom- 
ing of  New  London,  Fairfield,  Norwich,  and  other  towns  in  Con- 
necticut, during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
unsold  lands  of  the  Reserve,  being  about  three  millions  of  acres,  was 
transferred,  in  1795,  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  divided 
into  townships  of  five  miles  square,  and  sold. 

The  United  States  military  lands  consisted  of  two  million  fiv6 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  set  apart  by  an  act  of  the  lat  of 
June,  1796,  for  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  They 
were  located  on  the  east  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  south  of  the  line 
established  by  the  Greenville  treaty,  divided  into  townships  of  fiv« 
miles  square,  and  sub-divided  into  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each, 
for  the  location  of  warrants,  as  provided  by  the  act 

The  Virginia  military  lands  consisted  of  a  body  of  lands  lying 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  reserved  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  1784,  for  the  use  of  the  Viiginia  Contineiital  liite. 
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It  was  never  aurvejed  ia  any  regular  form,  and»  in  consequence, 
much  litigation  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  conflict  of  claims  and  of 
boundaries  within  that  district 

The  Ohio  Company's  lands  consisted  at  first  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  on  the  Ohio  river,  afterward  reduced  to 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres,  which  that  company  paid  for  and  patented. 

The  donation  tract  was  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 
granted  to  the  Ohio  Company,  on  the  north  of  their  lands,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  locate  one  actual  settler  on  each  hundred 
acres  of  the  tract  within  five  years  fix>m  the  date  of  the  grant,  upon 
failure  of  which  all  of  the  lands  not  occupied  within  the  prescribed 
time  should  revert  to  the  general  government. 

Bymmes'  purchase,  as  has  been  seen,  consisted  of  a  tract  of  three 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres, 
between  the  two  Miamies. 

The  Refugee  tract  consisted  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  granted  to  certain  refugees  from  the  British  provinces,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  lies  eastward  from  the  Scioto,  extending  forty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  four  and  a  half  in  width. 

The  French  grant  was  a  tract  of  twenty-four  thousand  acres,  on 
the  Ohio,  donated  to  the  Oallipolis  settlers,  in  lieu  of  the  losses 
ihey  sustained  through  the  failure  of  the  Scioto  Company  to  make 
good  the  titles  to  the  lands  they  sold  to  them. 

Dohrman's  grant  was  a  township  of  land  granted  Arnold  Heniy 
Dohrman,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,  for  the  aid  he  rendered  to  the 
Anierican  cause  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war. 

The  Moravian  lands  consisted  of  three  several  tracts,  on  the 
Muskingum,  of  four  thousand  acres  each,  granted  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Moravian  Brethren  of  Bethlehem,  in  tmst  for  the 
Christian  Indians  residing  on  them. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several  small  tracts  of  land  in 
various  portions  of  the  iN'orth-West^  donated  to  individuals  for 
eminent  services  to  the  country. 

The  great  event  of  1796  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  northern 
posts  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,' under  Jay's  treaty.  This 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  but  owing 
to  the  late  period  at  which  the  House  of  jRepresentatives,  after 
their  memorable  debate  upon  the  treaty,  passed  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, it  was  July  before  the  American  government  felt  itself 
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jnstified  in  addressing  the  authorities  in  Canada  in  regard  to 
Detroit  and  the  other  frontier  forts.  When  at  last  called  upon  to 
give  them  up,  the  British  at  once  did  so,  and  Wayne  transferred 
his  head- quarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  tiie  lakes,  where  a  county 
named  from  him  was  established,  including  the  north-west  of  Ohio, 
the  north-east  of  Indiana,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan.* 

Meanwhile,  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  likely  to  become  ineffect- 
ual, in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  France  iip6n  tiie 
19th  of  August,  and  the  diflEiculties  which,  at  the  same  time,  aroee 
between  the  latter  power  and  the  United  States.  Spain  tookadTsn- 
tage  of  the  new  position  of  aflSetirs  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  the 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  stipulated,  and  proceeded,  as 
has  been  already  related,  to  tempt  the  honesty  of  leading  western 
politicians. 

During  this  year  settlements  went  on  rapidly  in  the  West  Early 
in  the  year,  IN'athaniel  Massie,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  took  steps  to  found  a  town  upon  the  Scioto,  on  a  portion  of 
the  lands  which  he  had  entered.  This  town  he  named,  when  wo- 
voyed,  Chillicothe. 

One  hundred  in  and  out-lots  in  the  town  were  chosen  by  lot,  by 
the  first  one  hundred  settlers,  as  a  donaticm,  according  to  the  origiQal 
proposition  of  the  proprietor.  A  number  of  in  and  out-lots  were 
also  sold  to  other  persons  desiring  to  settle  in  the  town.  The  first 
choice  of  in-lots  were  disposed  of  for  the  moderate  sum  of  teo 
dollars  each.  The  town  increased  rapidly,  and  before  the  winter 
of  1796,  it  had  in  it  several  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  for  me- 
chanics. 

The  arts  of  civilized  life  soon  began  to  unfold  their  power  and 
influence  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  those  who  were  bors 
and  raised  in  the  frontier  settlements,  where  neither  law  nor  gospel 
were  understood  or  attended  to. 

There  were  three  places  in  Ohio  called  Chillicotl|e  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town  site.  It  is  a 
gl^ft^yanftflfl  word,  and  denotes  place  or  site.  Old^ Chillicothe  was  on 
the  Little  Miami,  and  the  other  was  on  or  near  the  Maumee,  or 
Miami  of  the  Lake.  The  Shawaneye  nation,  which  originated  from 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  andFlorida,  was  divided  into  four  tribes— 
the  Piqua,  Me^^uachake,  Kiskapocoke,  and  Chillicy|he  tribes. 
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The  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  has  alreadj 
been  noticed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the  directors  of  that 
company  selected  and  sent  ont  forty-three  surveyors,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  to  survey  that  portion  of 
their  lands  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  river.  The  party  rendez- 
voused at  Schenectady,  in  June,  collected  there  the  materials  and 
stores  necessary  for  their  enterprise,  and  thence  proceeded  in  boats 
by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Oswego,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Niagara^ 
to  Buffalo.  There  they  held  a  council  with  the  chieft  of  the 
Seneca  and  Mohawk  tribes,  and  obtained  from  them  a  cession  of 
their  claims  to  the  lands  included  in  the  company's  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Thence  they  proceeded  along  the 
lake  shore,  a  part  of  them  by  land,  and  a  part  in  their  boats,  and 
arrived  at  the  site  of  Conneaut  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  they 
erected  a  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party,  and  for  the 
storage  of  their  goods,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "Stowe 
Castle,"  and  immediately  commenced  their  survey.  One  of  the 
parties  commenced  a  meridian  line  from  the  lake  at  the  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  ran  south  to  the  high  lands  north  of  the 
Mahoning  river.  Another,  under  the  direction  of  Cleveland,  sur- 
veyed the  lake  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  which 
they  entered  and  explored  for  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Afteiythe  completion  of  this  preliminary  survey,  another  explora- 
tion of  the  lake  shore  was  made  from  Conneaut  to  Sandusky.  On 
the  return  of  the  party  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  they  com* 
menced  the  survey  of  a  town  site  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Cleveland.  It  was  laid  out  into  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  of 
eight  rods  in  front,  and  forty  rods  in  the  rear,  around  a  public 
square  of  ten  acres.  About  the  1st  of  October,  a  cabin  was  raised, 
and  the  party  soon  after  returned  to  Conneaut,  leaving  Job  Styles 
and  his  family,  and  Captain  Paine,  to  occupy  the  new  city. 

At  that  time,  it  is  said,  the  white  inhabitants  west  of  the  Qen- 
essee  river,  consisted  only  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara,  two  families 
at  Lewistown,  a  British  Indian  interpreter,  two  Indian  traders,  and 
one  white  family  at  Buffalo,  a  few  settlers  at  Presqu'  Isle,*  the  party 
of  New*  England  surveyors,  with  two  families  at  Conneaut,  one 
family  at  Cleveland,  a  French  trader  at  Sandus^,  and  the  settle- 
ment at  Detroit. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  families  at  Conneaut  were 
removed  to  Cleveland,  which  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  company.  The  whole  territory  of  the  purchase 
was  laid  off  in  townships  of  five  miles  square,  and  settlers,  generally 
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from  Connecticut,  commenced  to  occupy  tbe  lands  on  the  Cny  ahoga 
and  elsewhere  on  the  company's  lands,  and  before  the  end  6f  the 
century,  thirty-two  separate  settlements  had  been  made  on  the 
Western  Reserve.* 

A  detachment  of  American  troops^  consisting  of  sixty-five  men, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Moses  Porter,  took  possession  of 
the  evacuated  fort  at  Detrmt,  about  the  12th  of  July.  In  Septem- 
ber, Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North-Western  Territory, 
proceeded  to  Detroit,  and  organized  the  county  of  Wayne,  and 
established  the  civil  authority  in  that  quarter. 

This  year,  also,  the  settlements  in  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and 
Miami  valleys  were  mnch  extended.  The  immigrants  from  tiie 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  came  into  the  West  by  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  At  Brownsville,  many  fitted  up  flat 
boats,  and  descended  the  Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in 
Kentucky,  or  else  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Others 
proceeded  by  land  from  Wheeling,  to  that  section  of  the  territoiy 
they  had  selected  for  their  future  homes.  The  colonies  destined 
for  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  chiefly  passed  by  this 
route. 

Small  villages  and  farming  settlements  were  made  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  below  the  Muskingum.  Symmes' 
purchase,  on  the  Miami,  underwent  rapid  changes. 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and  improved  its  style  of 
building.  In  1792,  it  contained  about  thirty  log  cabins,  beside  the 
barracks  and  other  buildings  connected  with  Fort  Washington* 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

The  first  house  of  worship,  for  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
erected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  Cincinnati  had  more 
than  one  hundred  log  cabins,  beside  twelve  or  fifteen  frame  houses, 
and  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  persons. 

Within  the  Virginia  Military  Land  District,  which  lay  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  several  new  settlements  were 
made,  and  surveys  were  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the  enter- 
prising pioneer  of  the  Scioto  valley,  over  the  most  fertile  lands 
westward  to  the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd's  fork,  and  on 
all  the  branches  of  Paint  creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto.  He 
performed  much  service  as  a  pioneer  in  extending  the  settlements 
and  the  boundaries  of  civilization  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  As  early  as 
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1790,  be  laid  out  the  town  of  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio,  twelve  miles 
above  LimeBtone.  By  the  following  March,  he  had  his  stockade 
complete,  and  about  thirty  families  within  it 

Emigrants  from  Virginia,  in  great  numbers,  advanced  into  the 
Scioto  valley,  and  settlements  extended  on  the  fine  lands  lying  on 
Paint  and  Deer  creeks,  and  other  branches  of  the  Scioto. 

At  the  same  time  the  pioneers  of  civilization  were  gradually  ex- 
tending settlements  along  the  Muskingum,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Licking*  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  section  of  land  as  the  consideration  of  opening  a  bridle- 
path from  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  across  the  country  by  Chil- 
licothe,  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  which  was  located  where 
Zaqesville  now  is.  The  United  States  mail  traversed  this  route 
for  the  first  time  the  following  year."*" 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
North- Western  Territory,  now  included  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  had 
increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls  of  all  ages.  These  were 
chiefly  distributed  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto, 
and  Miami  rivers,  and  on  their  small  tributaries,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  Ohio  river. 

With  this  progress  of  settlements,  the  end  of  the  Lidian  war  by 
the  treaty  at  Greenville,  and  the  delivery  of  the  northern  posts  by 
the  British,  under  Jay's  treaty,  all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives 
succeeded.  Such  disaffected  Indians  as  persisted  in  their  feelings 
of  hostility  to  the  Americans,  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  iN'orth- 
Westem  wilderness,  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada.  Forts,  stations, 
and  stockades,  became  useless,  and  were  abandoned  to  decay.  The 
hardy  pioneer  pushed  further  into  the  forest,  and  men  of  enter- 
prise and  capital  in  the  older  settlements  became  interested  in  se- 
curing claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of  fertile  lands,  and 
sending  out  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Settlements  were 
made,  and  towns  and  villages  planted  in  Western  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

During  the  period  of  the  Indian  wars  in  the  north-west,  frequent 
acts  of  hostility  were  committed  by  the  Qherokees  and  other  south- 
em  Indians  on  the  settlements  in  Tennessee,  especially  those  along 
the  Cumberland  river.  These  depredations,  in  which  many  per- 
sons were  killed  and  scalped,  were  committed  by  small  marauding 
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parties.  The  termination  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  S'orth- Wee  t 
was  followed  by  treaties  with  the  Soath- Western  Indians,  and  tlM 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter. 

Li  1790,  iN'orth  Carolina,  which  claimed  jurisdiction  oyer  the 
territorial  district  of  Tennessee,  ceded  to  the  fedend  gevemment  all 
this  territory.  The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
May  20th,  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  ^*  South  Western  Territory."  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  Iforth-Westem  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sixth  article,  prohibiting  slavery,  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental 
law  in  its  organization. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  laige  num- 
bers of  emigrants,  each  year,  left  Virginia,  !ITorth  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  even  Georgia,  for  this  district  of  country,  and  settle^ 
ments  continued  to  extend  into  the  wilderness.  In  1798,  tiie  people 
became  impatient  of  their  dependent  form  of  government,  and 
adopted  an  address  to  the  governor,  that  as  the  territory  contained 
more  than  five  thousand  free  white  male  persons,  the  requisite 
number,  as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  they  might  have  a 
territorial  legislature. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Knoxville,  in  February,  1794,  and 
passed  the  necessary  laws  to  open  roads,  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  Indian  depredations,  and  other  matters. 

According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in 
1795,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  was  seventynseven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixly-two  persons,  of  whom  sixty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  were  whites,  and  the  remainder 
slaves  and  free  persons  of  color.  This  amount  of  population  more 
than  entitled  them  to  a  State  government,  according  to  the  pfovi*- 
ions  of  the  ordinance  of  Congress. 

The  governor  of  the  territory  issued  his  proclamation  for  an 
election  of  five  persons  in  each  county,  to  meet  in  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  This  convention  assembled 
at  Knoxville,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  and  formed  the  consti- 
tution, and  on  the  9th  of  February,  Gov.  Blount,  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy.  This  was  sent  by  Mr. 
McMinn,  who  was  instructed  to  tarry  long  enough  in  Philadelphia^ 
to  ascertain  whether  the  new  State  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to 
receive  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Four  years  after  the  organization  of  the  State  goyemment,  the 
population  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  souls,  including  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty*four  slaves  and  persons  of  color.* 

During  1796,  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan  Sharpless  erected 
^'  Bedstone  paper-mill/'  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  it  heing  the 
first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1796,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  being 
on  his  way  from  Detroit  to  Philadelphia,  was  attacked  with  sick- 
ness, and  died  in  a  cabin,  at  or  near  Erie,  (Presqu'  Isle)  in  the  north 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1745 ;  hence,  in  a  few  days,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
been  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  a  man  of  unparalleled  bravery,  and  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  in  the  attack  upon  Stoney  Point.  His  remains  were 
removed  from  Presqu'  Isle  in  1809,  by  his  son.  Col.  Isaac  Wayne,  to 
Badnor  church-yard,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  an  elegant 
monument  erected  on  his  tomb  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cincinnati 
Society. 

After  the  formation  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  before  the  sur- 
1797.]  render  of  the  Spanish  posts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  yet  another  effort  was  made  by  Car- 
ondelet  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  Union. 

After  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  Wilkinson  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Western  army.  In  June,  1797,  Power  was 
sent  back  to  Kentucky,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inducing  Wilkin- 
8on  to  delay  the  march  of  the  American  troops  to  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  professedly  until  certain  questions  at  issue  between  th# 
two  governments  were  adjusted,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  disposition,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  Kentucky,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  separation.  Hi« 
instructions  firom  Carondelet,  dated  May  26th,  1797,  will  furnish^ 
however,  the  most  satis&ctory  statement  of  the  purpose  of  his 
mission : 

"  On  your  journey  you  will  give  to  understand,  adroitly,  to  ihom 
persons  to  whom  you  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  posts  which  the  Spaniards  occupy  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 


*  Hajwood's  HUtoiy  of  TeniwM  te,  pp.  140-160. 
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interests  of  those  of  the  West,  who,  as  they  most  one  day  separate 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  would  find  themselves  without  any  com- 
munication with  lower  Louisiana,  from  whence  they  ought  to  ex- 
pect to  receive  powerful  succors  in  artillery,  arms,  ammunition  and 
money,  either .  publicly  or  secretly,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Western 
States  should  determine  on  a  separation,  which  must  injure  their 
prosperity  and  their  independence;  that,  for  this  reason,  Congress 
is  resolved  on  risking  everything  to  take  those  posts  from  Spain, 
fmd  that  it  would  be  forging  fetters  for  themselves,  to  furnish  it 
with  militia  and  means,  which  it  can  only  find  in  the  Western 
States.  These  same  reasons,  difiused  abroad  by  means  of  the  pub- 
lic papers,  might  make  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  people, 
and  induce  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

'^K  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  distributed  in  Kentucky,  would 
cause  it  to  rise  in  insurrection,  I  am  very  certain  that  the  minister, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  would  sacrifice  them  with  pleasure ; 
and  you  may,  without  exposing  yourself  too  much,  promise  them 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  with  another 
equal  sum  to  arm  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
field  artillery. 

"  You  will  arrive,  without  danger,  as  bearer  of  a  dispatch  for  the 
General,  where  the  army  may  be,  whose  force,  discipline,  and  dis- 
position you  will  examine  with  care;  and  you  will  endeavor  to 
discover,  with  your  natural  penetration,  the  General's  disposition- 
I  doubt  that  a  person  of  his  disposition  would  prefer,  through 
yanity,  the  advantages  of  commanding  the  army  of  the  Atiantic 
States  to  that  of  being  the  founder,  the  liberator,  in  fine,  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  Western  States.  His  part  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  easy; 
all  eyes  are  drawn  toward  him;  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers.  At  the  slightest 
movement,  the  people  will  name  him  the  General  of  the  new 
republic;  his  reputation  will  raise  an  army  for  him,  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  France,  will  furnish  him  the  means  of  paying  it 

<^0n  taking  Fort  Massac,  we  will  send  him,  instantly,  arms  and  J 

artillery ;  and  Spain,  limiting  herself  to  the  possession  of  the  forts 
of  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  as  far  as  Fort  Confederation,  will 
cede  to  the  Western  States  all  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Ohio,  which 
will  form  a  very  extensive  and  powerful  republic,  connected,  by  its 
situation  and  by  its  interest,  with  Spain,  and  in  concert  with  it^ 
will  force  the  savages  to  become  a  party  to  it,  and  to  oonfound 
themselves,  in  time,  with  its  citizens. 

'^The  public  are  discontented  with  the  new  taxes;  Spain  and 
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France  are  enraged  at  fhe  connection  of  the  United  States  with 
England ;  the  army  is  weak,  and  devoted  to  Wilkinson ;  the  threats 
of  Congress  aathorize  me  to  succor,  on  the  spot,  and  openly,  the 
Western  States ;  money  will  not,  then,  he  wanting  to  me,  for  I  shall 
send,  without  delay,  a  ship  to  Vera  Cruz  in  search  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  ammunition.  Nothing  more  will  consequently  be  required,  but 
an  instant  of  firmness  and  resolution,  to  make  the  people  of  the 
West  perfectly  happy.  If  they  suflfer  this  instant  to  escape  them, 
and  we  are  forced  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee^ 
surrounded  by  the  said  posts,  and  without  communication  with 
lower  Louisiana,  will  ever  remain  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Atlantic  States." 

Power  proceeded  at  once  to  Kentucky,  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Carondelet,  to  Innis,  Sebastian,  !N^icholaSy 
and  Murray : 

^*  His  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  Commander-in-chief| 
and  Governor  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of  West  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  having  communications  of  importance,  embracing 
Hie  interests  of  said  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  affect- 
ing those  of  Kentucky,  and  the  western  country  in  general,  to 
make  to  its  -inhabitants,  through  the  medium  of  the  influential 
characters  in  this  country,  and  judging  it,  in  the  present  uncertain 
and  critical  attitude  of  politics,  highly  imprudent  and  dangerous 
to  lay  them  on  paper,  has  expressly  commissioned  and  authorized 
me  to  submit  the  following  proposals  to  the  consideration  of 
Messrs.  S.,  1^.,  L,  and  M.,  and  also  of  such  other  gentlemen  as  may 
be  pointed  out  by  them,  and  to  receive  from  them  their  sentimento 
and  determination  on  the  subject. 

^^  The  above-named  gentlemen  are  immediately  to  exert  all  their 
influence,  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  country,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  withdrawing 
and  separating  themselves  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  forming 
an  independent  government^  wholly  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

"  To  prepare  and  dispose  the  people  for  such  an  event,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  State 
should,  in  well-timed  publications,  expose,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  that  a  longer 
connection  with,  and  dependence  on,  the  Atlantic  States  mast  in- 
evitably draw  upon  them,  and  the  great  and  innumerable  difficult 
lies  in  which  they  will  probably  be  entangled  if  they  do  not 
speedily  secede  from  the  Union ;  the  benefits  they  will  certainly 
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reap  from  a  seoeeBion;  oaght  to  be  pointed  oat  in  the  most  forciblo 
and  powerful  manner ;  and  the  danger  of  permitting  the  federal 
troops  to  take  poeseeBion  of  the  poets  on  the  MissisBippi,  and  thus 
forming  a  cordon  of  fortified  places  aronnd  them,  most  be  particiir 
larly  expatiated  upon. 

**  In  consideration  of  gentlemen's  devoting  their  time  and  talents 
to  this  object,  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  will  appro* 
priate  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  nse,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  If  ew  Orleans ;  or,  if 
more  convenient,  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his  Catholie 
Majesty,  into  this  countiy,  and  held  at  tiieir  disposal. 

'*  Moreover,  should  such  persons  as  shall  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  views  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  hold  any  public  employ- 
ment, and  in  consequence  of  taking  an  active  part  in  endeavoring 
to  effect  a  secession,  shall  lose  their  employment — a  compensatioii 
equal  at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  shall  be  made  to 
them,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  let  their  efforts  be  crowned  witti 
success  or  terminate  in  diappointment. 

^^  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  Fort  Mas- 
sac should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Msgesty  without 
loss  of  time,  together  with  twenty  field-pieces,  with  their  carriages, 
and  every  necessary  appendage,  including  powder,  ball,  fcc,  to* 
gether  with  a  number  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient  tt> 
equip  the  troops  that  it  shall  be  judged  expedient  to  raise. 

<^  The  whole  to  be  transported  at  his  expense  to  the  already 
named  Fort  Massac.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  ftirther  supply  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  raising  and  main- 
taining said  troops,  which  sum  shall  also  be  conveyed  to  and  de- 
livered at  Fort  Massac." 

"  The  northern  boundary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty*8  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  commencing 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  extending  due 
east  to  the  River  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee:  Provided,  That  all 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  forts,  posts,  and  settlements  on  the  Confed- 
eration, or  Tombigl)ee,  are  included  in  the  south  side  of  such  a 
line ;  but  should  any  of  his  Majesty's  forts,  posts,  or  settlements, 
fall  to  the  north  side  of  said  line,  then  the  northern  boundary  of 
his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  shall  be  derig^ 
nated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  same  point  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet  the  River  Confederation,  or 
Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  Spanish 
post,  or  settlement  on  said  river. 
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^*  All  the  lands  north  of  that  line  shall  be  considered  as  consti* 
tating  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  goyemment^  saving  that 
small  tract  of  land  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  ceded  to  his  Migesty  by  the  ^hickaaay  nation,  in 
a  formal  treaty  oonclnded  on  the  spot,  in  the  year  1795,  between 
his  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Mannel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  GoTemorof 
iJhtehez,  and  Augleakabee,  and  some  other  Chickasaw  chiefs; 
which  tract  of  land  his  Migesty  reserves  for  himself.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Floridas  shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

^^His  Catholic  Mcgesty  will,  in  case  the  Indian  nations  soath  of 
the  Ohio  should  declare  war,  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  new 
government,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repelling  its  enemies, 
but  if  said  government  shall  at  any  future  time  esteem  it  useful  to 
reduce  said  Indian  nations,  extend  its  dominion  over  th^m,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  themselves  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  his 
Miqesty  will  heartily  concur  and  co-operate  with  the  new  gov* 
erament  in  the  most  effectual  manner  in  obtaining  this  desin^ 
ble  end. 

"His  Crftholic  Miyesty  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
terfere in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which  the  new 
government  shall  think  fit  to  adopt;  nor  will  he,  at  any  time,  by 
any  means  whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  said 
government,  or  endeavor  to  acquire  an  undue  influence  in  it,  but 
will,  in  the  manner  that  shall  hereafter  be  stipulated  by  treaty,  de- 
fend and  support  it  in  preserving  its  independence. 

"  The  preceding  proposals  are  the  outlines  of  a  provisional  treaty, 
which  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  is  desirous  of  en* 
tering  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  the  moment 
they  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  treat  for  themselves.  Should  they 
not  meet  entirely  with  your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  to 
make  any  alterations  in,  or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return, 
if  you  think  proper  to  communicate  them  to  me,  lay  them  before 
his  Excellency,  who  is  animated  with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire 
to  foster  this  promising  and  rising  in&nt  country,  and  at  the  same 
time,  promote  and  fortify  the  interests  of  his  beneficent  and  royal 
master,  in  securing,  by  a  generous  and  disinterested  conduct^  the 
gratitude  of  a  juat,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people. 

"  The  important  and  unexpected  events  tiiat  have  teken  place  in 
Europe  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1795,  between  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  Ametica,  having  convulsed  the  genera]  system  of  politics  in  that 
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quarter  of  the  globe,  and  wherever  its  inflaence  is  extended,  caoB- 
ing  a  coUiaiou  of  interests  between  nations  formerly  living  in  the 
most  perfect  union  and  harmony,  and  directing  the  political  views 
of  some  States  towai:^  objects  the  most  remote  from  their  fonner 
pursuits ;  bat  none  being  so  completely  unhinged  and  disjointed  as 
the  cabinet  of  Spain,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  presumption,  that  his  Catholic  Majesty 
will  not  carry  the  above-mentioned  treaty  into  execution;  neve^ 
the!  ess,  the  thorough  knowledge  I  have  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  Government  justifies  me  in  saying  that,  so  fiEtr  from  it  be- 
ing his  Majesty's  wish  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  western 
countty  from  die  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  withhold 
from  them  any  of  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty,  it 
is  positively  his  intention,  so  soon  as  they  shall  put  it  in  his  power 
to  treat  with  them,  by  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the 
federal  government,  and  establisliing  one  of  their  own,  to  grant 
them  privileges  far  more  extensive,  give  them  a  decided  preference 
over  the  Atlantic  States,  in  his  commercial  connections  with  them, 
and  place  them  in  a  situation  infinitely  more  advantageous,  in 
every  point  of  view,  than  that  in  which  they  would  find  themselves 
were  the  treaty  to  be  carried  into  effect" 

But  the  time  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  had  gone  by. 
The  people  were  satisfied  with  the  government  The  government 
had  given  full  proof  of  its  vigor,  and  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
so  long  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country  for  Spanish  gold,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  secret  wishes,  were  too  sagacious  not  to 
know  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  execute  their  treasonable  pro- 
ject  Accordingly,  with  a  show  of  disinterested  patriotism  that 
contrasts  strongly  with  their  long  and  tortuous  intrigue,  they  made 
the  following  reply ; 

"Sir J — ^We  have  seen  the  communication  made  by  you  to  Mr. 
Sebastian.  In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally,  that  we 
will  not  be  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  to  separate  the  western  country  from  the  United 
States.  That  whatever  part  we  may  at  any  time  be  induced  to  take 
in  the  politics  of  our  country,  that  her  welfare  will  be  our  only  in- 
ducement, and  that  we  will  never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  any 
other  reward,  for  any  personal  exertions  made  by  us,  to  promote 
that  welfSue. 

<^  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  the  ft- 
vorite  object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country;  they  cannot 
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be  contented  without  it;  and  will  not  be  deprived  of  it  longer 
than  necessity  shall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  being  withheld 
from  them. 

"  We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  will  be  set  right  by  the 
governments  of  the  two  nations;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  country,  as  this  will  be  the  most  eflicient  means  to 
conciliate  their  good  will,  and  to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  re- 
duced prices,  those  supplies  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  Spanish  government  and  its  subjects." 

Whether  Sebastian  signed  this  reply,  is  not  known;  but  upon 
proof  that  he  had,  for  years  afterward,  received  two  thousand  dol- 
lars annoally,  as  a  pension  from  Spain,  for  services  rendered,  it  was 
unanimously  adjudged  by  the  nouse  of  Representatives,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  6th  of  December,  1806,  that  he  had  been  guilty, 
while  holding  the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  car^- 
rying  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  disgracing  his  country  for  pay.  Before  this  decision, 
however,  Sebastian  had  resigned  his  place,  and  thenceforward  was 
lost  to  the  councils  of  the  State. 

Power,  however,  proceeded  to  Detroit,  to  visit  General  Wilkin- 
son, for  whom  he  had  brought,  from  Kew  Orleans,  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Aside  from  this  appeal  to  his  avarice,  he  sought  to  arouse 
his  ambition. 

'^  The  western  people,"*  said  he,  ^^  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
cise on  whisky,  Spain  and  France  are  irritated  at  the  late  treaty 
which  has  bound  together  so  closely  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, the  army  is  devoted  to  its  talented  and  brilliant  commander, 
and  it  requires  but  firmness  and  resolution  on  your  part  to  render 
the  Western  people  free  and  happy.  Can  a  man  of  your  superior 
genius  prefer  a  subordinate  and  contracted  position,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  small  and  insignificant  army  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  glory  of  being  the  founder  of  an  empire,  the  liberator  of  so 
many  millions  of  his  countrymen — ^ihe  Washington  of  the  West? 
Is  not  this  splendid  achievement  to  be  easily  accomplished  ?  Have 
you  not  the  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  principally  of 
the  Kentucky  volunteers  ?  Would  not  the  people  at  the  slightest 
movement  on  your  part,  hall  you  as  the  chief  of  the  new  republic  t 
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Would  not  your  repatation  alone  raise  yon  an  army,  wbich  France 
and  Spain  would  enable  yon  to  pay  ?  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
fixed  upon  you ;  be  bold  and  prompt ;  do  not  hestitate  to  gra^  the 
golden  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth,  honors,  and  immortal 
fame.  But  should  Spain  be  forced  to  execute  the  treaty  of  1795, 
and  surrender  all  the  posts  claimed  by  the  United  States,  then  the 
bright  visions  of  independence  for  the  Western  people,  and  of  the 
most  exalted  position  and  imperishable  renown  for  yourself,  must 
forever  vanish." 

But  Wilkinson,  though  restrained  by  no  love  of  his  country,  or 
no  motives  of  honor  or  of  conscience,  was  far  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  that  it  was  now  a  hopeless  project  to  attempt  to  sever  the 
Union ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  show  of  patriotism,  often  easily 
assumed  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  its  spirit,  he  declined  to 
entertain  the  treasonable  scheme. 

"  Having  informed  him,"  said  Power,  in  a  letter  to  Gayoso,  "  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  it  was  a  chimerical  project,  which  it  was  impossible  to  execute: 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States,  having  obtained  by 
treaty  all  they  desired,  would  not  wish  to  form  any  other  political 
or  commercial  alliances ;  and  that  they  had  no  motive  for  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  interests  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
even  if  France  and  Spain  should  make  them  the  most  advanta> 
geous  offers ;  that  the  fermentation  which  existed  four  years  back 
is  now  appeased;  that  the  depredations  and  vexations  which  Ameri- 
can commerce  suffered  from  the  French  privateers,  had  inspired 
them  with  an  implacable  hatred  for  their  nation ;  that  some  of  the 
Eentuckians  had  proposed  to  him  to  raise  three  thousand  men  to 
invade  Louisiana,  in  case  a  war  should  be  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain ;  that  the  latter  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue,  under. the  present  circumstances,  but  to  comply  fiilly  with 
tiw  treaty/' 

And  in  order  more  effectually  to  shield  himself  from  Hie  sua- 
picion  of  treason,  he  caused  Power  to  be  removed  to  the  Spanish 
territories  under  the  guard  of  Captain  Shaumburgh,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Captain  Benton,  at  Vi&cennes: 

^^I  fear  the  Spaniards  will  oblige  ns  to  go  to  blows  with  them — in 
which  case  you  know  they  must  go  to  the  walL  I  shall  pursue 
every  means  in  my  power  to  preserve  to  our  countiy  the  bleesinga 
of  peace,  but  shall  make  eveiy  preparation  for  war,  and  will  be 
guarded  against  sui^rise.  Mr.  Power  delivered  me  a  letter  from 
the  Baron  Carondelet,  in  which  he  sfates  a  variety  of  frivolous 
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reasons  for  not  delivering  the  posts,  and  begs  that  no  more  troops 
may  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi,  before  certain  adjustments  take 
place  between  our  respective  coarts.  I  have  put  aside  all  his  excep- 
tions, and  have  called  on  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  fulfill 
the  treaty,  as  he  regards  the  interest  or  honor  of  his  master,  and 
have  hopes  that  my  letter  may  produce  some  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Dons.  Although  Mr.  Power  has  brought  me  this  letter,  it 
is  possible  it  might  be  a  mask  to  other  purposes;  I  have,  therefore, 
for  his  accommodation  and  safety,  put  him  in  care  of  Captain 
Shaumburgh,  who  will  see  him  safe  to  New  Madrid,  by  the  most 
direct  route.  I  pray  you  to  continue  your  vigilance,  aud  give  me 
all  the  information  in  your  power.  I  am  just  from  Michilimacki- 
nnck,  having  visited  that  post  to  see  it  put  in  a  state  of  defense.'' 

The  "occupying  claimant"  law  of  Kentucky — ^which  was  intended 
1798.]  to  relieve  those  who  were  ejected  from  lands  from  the  hard- 
ship of  paying  rent  for  the  time  they  had  held  them, -while  their 
improvements  were  not  paid  for  or  regarded — ^was  also  passed  in 
this  year.  It  was  afterward  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the  justice  of  that  decision 
was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  best  men  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Appel- 
late Court  of  that  State  never  recognized  it,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Detroit,  during  1797,  contained,  according  to  Weld,  three  hun- 
dred houses. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1798, 
passed  an  act  organizing  the  territory  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North-Westem  Territory,  was 
appointed  the  Governor.  Mr.  Sargent,  for  some  cause,  was  an 
unpopular  man  as  Secretary  and  acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of 
St  Clair.  He  was  a  pompous,  over-bearing  man ;  and  in  1801,  he 
was  accused  of  misdoings  in  Mississippi.  During  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Gen.  Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  the  country  still 
held  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  region  in  dis- 
pute without  serious  opposition.  By  the  10th  of  October,  the  line 
dividing  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  the  Federal  Government, 
was  in  a  great  measure  run,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  American 
commander  were  fixed  at  Loftus  Heights,  six  miles  north  of  the 
Slst  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  appointment  of  Sargent  to  the  charge  of  the  South- West 
Territory,  led  to  the  choice  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had 
been  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wayne,  in  1794,  and  whose  character 
48 
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fttood  very  bigh  in  the  eetiinatioii  of  the  p^oblic,  to  the  Secretarjr* 
ship  of  the  North- West,  which  place  he  held  until  appoisted  to  rep* 
resent  that  territory  in  Congress. 

The  North-Western  Territory,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  referenee  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  was  to  have  a  representatiTO  assembly  as  soon 
as  its  inhabitants  numbered  five  thousand.  Upon  the  29tfa  of 
October,  Governor  St.  Clair  gave  notice  by  proclamation  that  the 
required  population  existed,  and  directed  an  election  of  representa- 
tives to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  December. 

The  representatives,  when  assembled,  were  required  to  nominate 
ten  persons,  whose  names  were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  selected  five,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  them,  for  the  legislative  council.  In  this  nM>de 
the  country  passed  into  the  second  grade  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  Congress  passed  an  act  concerning 
alien  enemies.    The  first  section  of  that  act  provided — 

''  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,*  to  order  all  such 
aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  su^ectare  con- 
cerned in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against  the  gov*- 
emment  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
within  such  time  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  order;  which  order 
shall  be  served  on  such  alien  by  delivering  him  a  copy  thereof,  or 
leaving  the  same  at  his  usual  abode,  and  returned  to  tiie  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stid:e,  by  the  Maishal,  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  directed.  And  in  case  any  alien  so  ordered  to 
depart,  shall  be  found  at  large  within  the  United  States  after  the 
time  limited  in  such  order  for  his  departure,  and  not  having 
obtained  a  licenee  from  the  President  to  reside  therein,  or  having 
obtained  such  license,  shall  not.  have  conformed  thereto,  every  sueh 
alien  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  and  shall  never  after  be  admitted  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  Provided  idways,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  if  any  idien  so  ordered  to  depart,  dball  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  President,  by  evidence  to  be  taken  before  sudi 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  shall  direct^  who  are  for  that 
purpose  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths^  that  no  injury  or 
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danger  to  tiie  United  States  will  arise  from  BofieriDg  snch  alien  to 
reside  therein,  the  President  may  grant  a  license  to  snch  alien  to 
remun  within  the  United  States  for  snch  time  as  he  shall  judge 
proper,  and  at  snch  place  as  he  shall  designate.  And  the  President 
may  also  require  of  snch  alien  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  United 
Sta4as,  in  snch  penal  sum  as  he  may  direct,  with  one  or  more  suffi- 
cient sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  authorized  by  the 
President  to  take  the  same,  conditioned  for  the  good  behavior  of 
such  alien  during  his  reridence  in  the  United  States,  and  not  viola- 
ting his  license,  which  license  the  President  may  revoke  whenever 
he  shall  think  proper/' 

An^  at  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  in  addition  to  the  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States* 
The  second  section  of  it  provided — 

^^  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or 
shall,  knowingly  and  willingly,  assist  in  writing,  printing,  uttering 
or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  wri- 
tings against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house 
of  tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  ci  the 
United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either 
house  of  the  said  Ciongress,  or  the  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or 
either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against 
them,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States ; 
or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or 
resisting  any  law  <^  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the 
powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  or 
to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid,  encourage 
or  abet  any  hostile  design  of  any  foreign  nation  agunst  the  United 
States,  their  people,  or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof 
convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
'  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years." 

'  These  acts,  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  as  the 

I  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  passed  as  they  were  under  the  Federal 

I  administration  of  John  Adams,  excited  great  opposition.    They 

I  were,  by  the  democratic  party,  especially,  eveiywhere  regarded  with 

1  horror,  and  hated ;  and  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  especially,  called 

forth  in  opposition  the  most  able  men,  and  produced  the  most 
violent  measures. 
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The  governor  of  Kentucky  called  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  them,  and  on  the  8th  of  Noveniher,  resolutions,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  were  introduced  into  the.  House,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  are  "united  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title 
of  a  constitution  for  the  United  States ;  that  to  this  compact,  each 
State  acceded,  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States 
forming  to  itself  the  other  party;  that  the  government  created  by 
thid  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or ^/ew^i?  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  but  that,  as  in  all  othercases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has 
an  eqnal  right  to  judge  for  himself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  the 
mode  and  manner  of  address." 

And  this  doctrine  was  further  developed  by  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions,  John  Breckenridge :  said  he,  "I  consider  the  co-Statea 
to  be  alone  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powef  exercised  under  the  compact — 
Congress  not  being  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  com- 
pact, and  subject  as  to  its  assumption  of  power,  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  powers 
were  all  created."  In  another  passage  he  says,  "If  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  States,  from  whom  they  derive  their  powers, 
they  should  nevertheless  attempt  to  enforce  them,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  then  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
several  States,  to  nuUify  those  aciSj  and  protect  their  citizens  from  their 
operation."* 

To  this  doctrine,  since  disclaimed  by  Kentucky,  in  a  clear  and 
formal  declaration,  in  1838,  William  Murray,  of  Franklin,  alone, 
offered  a  steady  opposition,  and  took  the  ground  since  occupied  by 
Mr.  Webster  with  so  great  power ;  but  he  argued  in  vain — ^the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed  the  resolutions.  The  House  acted  with 
almost  equal  unanimity,  and  the  governor  gave  them  his  appro- 
bation. 

A  change  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Kentucky  took  place  during 
1798,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  confined  to  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  for  all  others  the  penitentiary  system  was 
substituted. 

The  representatives  of  the  North- West  Territory,  elected  under  the 
1799.}    proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  22d  of  January,  1799,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
*of  1787,  nominated  ten  persons,  whose  names  were  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  President 
selected  from  the  list  of  candidates,  the  names  of  Jacob  Burnet^ 
James  Fiudlay,  Henry  Vanderburgh,  Robert  Oliver,  and  David 
Vance,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Senate  confirmed  their  nomination 
as  tfae^Legislative  Council  of  the  North-West  Territory. 

The  territorial  legislature  again  met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  16th  of 
September,  but  for  want  of  a  quorum  was  not  organized  until  the 
24th  of  that  month.  The  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  nine- 
teen members,  of  whom  seven  were  from  Hamilton  county,  four 
from  Ross,  three  from  Wayne,  two  from  Adams,  one  from  Jefter-r 
son,  one  from  Washington,  and  one  from  Knox. 

After  the  organization  of  the  legislature.  Gov.  St.  Clair  addressed 
the  two  houses  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  and  recommended 
such  measures  to  their  consideration  as,  in  his  judgment,  were 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  would  advance  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

*.*The  legislative  body,"  says  Mr.  Burnet,  "continued  in  session 
till  the  19th  of  December,  when  having  finished  their  business,  the 
governor  prorogued  them,  at  their  request,  till  the  first  Monday  in 
November.  This  being  the  first  session,  it  was  necessarily  a  very 
laborious  one.  The  transition  from  a  colonial  to  a  semi-independ- 
ent government^  called  for  a  general  revision,  as  well  as  a  consid* 
erable  enlargement  of  the  statute-book.  Some  of  the  adopted  laws 
were  repealed,  many  others  altered  and  amended,  and  a  long  list 
of  new  ones  added  to  the  code.  New  ofiices  were  to  be  created 
and  filled — ^the  duties  attached  to  them  prescribed,  and  a  plan  of 
ways  and  means  devised  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures,  occa- 
sioned by  the  change  which  had  just  taken  place. 

"As  the  number  of  members  in  each  branch  was  small,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  either  unprepared  or  indisposed  to  partake 
iM'gely  of  the  labors  of  the  session,  the  pressure  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  few.  Although  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged,  was  composed 
of  sensible,  strong-minded  men,  yet  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
the  duties  of  their  new  station,  and  not  conversant  with  the  science 
of  law.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  relied  chiefly  and  almost 
entirely  on  me,  to  draft  and  prepare  the  bills  and  other  documents, 
which  originated  in  the  council,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  the 
journal  of  the  session. 

"  One  of  the  important  duties  which  devolved  on  the  legislature, 
was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  territory  in  Con- 
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greas.  Ab  soon  as  the  goremofB  proclamfttion  made  its  appear- 
ance,  the  election  of  a  person  to  fill  that  station  excited  general 
attention.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  legislatnre,  public  opioion 
had  settled  down  on  William  Henry  Harrison^  and  Arthur  8i 
Clair,  Jr.,  who  were  erentaally  the  only  candidates.  On  the  Sd  of 
October,  the  two  houses  met  in  the  representatives'  chamber, 
according  to  a  joint  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  the  election.  The 
ballots  being  taken  and  counted,  it  appeared  that  William  Henry 
Harrison  had  eleven  votes,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  ten  votes ;  the 
former  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  The  legistatare, 
by  joint  resolution,  prescribed  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  his  election ; 
haviug  received  that  certificate,  he  resigned  the  ofice  of  Secretaiy 
of  the  territory — ^proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  took 
his  seat,  Congress  being  then  in  session. 

^'Though  he  represented  the  territory  but  one  year,  he  obtained 
some  important  advantages  for  his  constituents.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  offer 
them  for  sale  in  small  tracts — he  succeeded  in  getting  that  measure 
through  both  houses,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  speculators 
who  were,  and  who  wished  to  be,  the  retailers  of  land  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  communily.  His  proposition  became  a  law,  and  was 
hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  act  that  Congress  had  ever  done  for 
the  territory.  It  piit  it  in  the  power  of  every  industrious  man, 
however  poor,  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  future  support  and  comfort  of  his  family.  At  the  same  session, 
he  obtained  a  liberal  extension  of  time  for  the  pre-empti<MierB  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Miami  purchase,  which  enabled  them  to 
secure  their  farms,  and  eventually  to  become  independent,  and 
even  wealthy."  * 

The  following  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings  of  that  legislature  is  quoted  from  a  circular  of  Mr.  Harrison  to 
the  people  of  the  territory,  dated  May  14th,  1800. 

<^  Amongst  the  variety  of  objects  which  engaged  my  attention, 
as  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  territory,  none  appeared  to  me  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  the  sale  <^  tbe 
public  lands,  which  would  give  more  favorable  terms  to  that  class 
of  purchasers  who  are  likely  to  become  actual  settlers,  than  was 
offered  by  the  existing  laws  upon  that  subject;  and,  conformably 
to  this  idea,  I  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  at  an  eariy 
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period,  for  Ae  appoiataieiit  of  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  into 
coDsideratioxu 

^'  Shortly  after,  I  reported  a  bill  containing  terms  for  the  puT'. 
chaser  as  favorable  as  conld  have  been  expected.  This  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  without  any  material 
idteration ;  but  in  the  Senate,  amendments  were  introduced,  obliging 
the  purchaser  to  pay  interest  on  that  part  of  the  money  for  which 
a  credit  was  given,  from  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  directing 
that  one  half  of  the  land  (instead  of  the  whole,  as  was  provided 
by  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives,)  should  be  sold  in 
half  sections  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  the  other  half 
in  whole  sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres*  All  my  exertions, 
aided  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  lower  house,  at  a  con- 
ference for  that  purpose,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  their  amendments;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
cause  of  congratulation  to  my  fellow-citizens  that  terms  as  &vor* 
able  as  the  bill  still  contains,  have  been  procured. 

^^  This  law  promises  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  increase  of 
popalation  and  wealth  to  our  country ;  for  although  the  minimum 
price  of  the  land  is  still  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  time  fof 
making  payments  has  been  so.  extended  as  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  every  industrious  man  to  comply  with  them,  it  being  only 
necessaiy  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the  money  in  hand,  and  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years ;  besides  this,  the 
odious  circumstance  of  forfeiture,  which  was  made  the  penalty  of 
failing  in  the  payments  under  the  old  law,  is  entirely  abolished, 
imd  the  purchaser  is  allowed  one  year  after  the  laet  payment  is  due 
to  collect  the  money ;  if  the  land  is  not  then  paid  for  it  is  sold, 
and,  after  tiie  public  have  been  reimbursed,  the  balance  of  the  mo- 
ney is  returned  to  the  purchaser.  Four  land-offices  are  directed  to 
be  opened — one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Ohillicothe,  one  at  Marietta, 
and  one  at  SteubenviUe — ^for  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbot^ 
hood  of  those  places." 

In  addition  to  this,  may  properly  be  added  the  following  re^ew 
of  its  proceedings,  by  Mr.  Chase : 

^^  The  whole  number  of  acts  passed  and  approved  by  the  gov^- 
ernor  was  thirty-seven.  Of  these  the  most  important  related  to 
the  militia,  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  taxation.  Pro^ 
vision  was  made  for  the  efficient  organization  and.  discipline  of  the 
military  force  of  the  territory ;  justices  of  the  peace  were  author 
ized  to  hear  and  determine  all  actions  upon  the  case,  except  trover, 
and  all  aotuNU  ol  debty  except  upon  bonds  for  the  performance  cyf 
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covenants,  witibout  limitation  as  to  the  amount  in  controTeisj ;  and 
a  regular  system  of  taxation  was  established.  The  tax  for  territo- 
rial purposes  was  levied  opon  lands;  thnt  for  county  purposes  upon 
persons,  personal  property,  and  houses  and  lots. 

^^  During  this  session,  a  bill,  authorizing  a  lottery  for  a  public 
purpose,  passed  by  the  council,  was  rejected  by  the  representatives. 
Thus  early  was  the  policy  adopted  of  interdicting  this  demoralizing 
and  ruinous  mode  of  gambling  and  taxation ;  a  policy  which,  with 
but  a  temporary  deviation,  has  ever  since  honorably  characterized 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

^'  Before  adjournment,  the  legislature  issued  an  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  congratulated  their  constituents  upon  the 
change  in  the  form  of  government ;  rendered  an  account  of  their  pub- 
lic conduct  as  legislators;  adverted  to  the  future  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  the  American  empire ;  and  the  provision 
made  by  the  national  government  for  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  West;  and  upon  these  considerations,  urged  upon  the 
people  the  practice  of  industry,  frugality,  temperance,  and  every 
moral  virtue.  ^Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,'  sidd  they,  ^ are 
necessary  to  all  good  governments.  Let  us,  therefore,  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity,  benevolence,  honesty  and  punctu^itj 
in  dealing,  sincerity,  and  charity,  and  all  the  social  affections.' 

^'  About  the  same  time  an  address  was  voted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  expressing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  his  administration,  and  their 
warm  attachment  to  the  American  constitution  and  government. 
The  vote  upon  this  address  proved  that  the  differences  of  political 
sentiment,  which  then  agitated  all  the  States,  had  extended  to  the 
Territory.  The  address  was  carried  by  eleven  ayes  against  five 
noes. 

^*  On  the  19th  of  December,  this  protracted  session  of  the  first 
legislature  was  terminated  by  the  governor.  In  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  he  enumerated  eleven  acts,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  he  had  thought  fit  to  apply  his  absolute  veto.  These  acts 
he  had  not  returned  to  the  legislature,  because  the  two  houses  were 
under  no  obligation  to  consider  the  reasons  on  which  his  veto  was 
founded ;  and,  at  any  rate,  as  his  negative  was  unqualified,  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  return  would  be  to  bring  on  a  vexatious,  and  pro- 
bably fruitless,  altercation  between  the  legislative  body  and  the 
executive.  Of  the  eleven  acts  thus  negatived,  six  related  to  the 
erection  of  new  counties.  These  were  disapproved  for  various 
reasons,  but  mainly  because  the  governor  claimed  that  the  power 
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exercised  in  enacting  them,  was  vested  by  tlie  ordinance,  not  in  the 
legislature,  but  in  himself.  This  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  the  controversy 
which  ensued  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  respective  powers,  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  popular  disaffection."* 

The  great  extent  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  made  the 
1800.]  ordinary  operations  of  government  extremely  uncertain, 
and  the  efficient  action  of  Courts  almost  impossible.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  upon  the  8d  of  March,  1800,  reported  upon  the 
subject,  that — 

"In  the  three  western  counties  there  has  been  but  one  court 
having  cognizance  of  crimes,  in  five  years:  and  the  immunity 
which  offenders  experience,  attracts,  as  to  an  asylum,  the  most  vile 
and  abandoned  criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  deters  useful  and 
virtuous  persons  from  making  settlements  in  such  society.  The 
extreme  necessity  of  judiciary  attention  and  assistance,  is  experir 
enced  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  The  supplying  to  vacant 
places  such  necessary  officers  as  may  be  wanted,  such  as  clerks, 
recorders,  and  others  of  like  kind,  is,  from  the  impossibility  of  cor- 
rect notice  and  information,  utterly  neglected.  This  territory  is 
exposed,  as  a  frontier,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  agents  can  find 
sufficient  interest  in  exciting  or  fomenting  insurrection  and  discon- 
tent, as  thereby  they  can  more  easily  divert  a  valuable  trade  in 
furs  from  the  United  States,  and  also  have  a  part  thereof  on  which 
they  border,  which  feels  so  little  the  cherishing  hand  of  their 
proper  government,  or  so  little  dread  of  its  energy,  as  to  render 
their  attachment  perfectly  uncertain  and  ambiguous. 

The  committee  would  further  suggest,  that  the  law  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1791,  granting  land  to  certain  persons  in  the  western  part 
of  said  territory,  and  directing  the  laying  out  of  the  same,  remains 
unexecuted;  that  great  discontent,  in  consequence  of  such  neg- 
lect, is  excited  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the  provisions  of 
said  law,  and  which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  this  legis- 
lature. To  minister  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  it  occurs  to  this  com- 
mittee that  it  is  expedient  that  a  division  of  said  territory,  into  two 
distinct  and  .separate  governments  should  be  made ;  and  that  such 
division  be  made,  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
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li  river,  ranniiig  directly  north,  tiiitil  it  intersects  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada."* 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  an  act  wts 
passed,  and  approved  apon  the  7th  of  May,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing provisions  are  extracted : 

^^  That  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
which  lies  to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the,  Ohio,  oppo- 
site to  the'  month  of  Kentucky  river,  and  mnning  thence  to  Fort 
Recovery,  and  thence  north,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  territorid 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall,  for  the  parpose 
of  temporary  government,  constitute  a  separate  territory,  and  be 
called  the  Indiana  Territory. 

^  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  established  with- 
in the  said  territory  a  government,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of 
the  river  Ohio ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to,  and 
enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
granted  and  secured  to  the  people  by  the  said  ordinance. 

^*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  as  relates  to  the  organization  of  a  General  Assem- 
bly therein,  and  prescribes  the  powers  thereof,  shall  be  in  force  and 
operate  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  whenever  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  given  to  the  governor  thereof  that  such  is  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders,  notwithstanding  there  may  not  be 
therein  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty* 
one  years  and  upward :  Provided,  that  until  there  shall  be  five 
thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward, 
in  said  territory,  the  whole  number  of  Representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  be  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine, 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  governor  to  the  several  counties  in  said  ter- 
ritory, agreeably  to  the  number  of  free  males  of  the  age  of  twenly- 
one  years  and  upward,  which  they  may  respectively  contain. 

^^  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained, 
shall  be  construed  so  as  in  any  manner  to  aflect  the  government 
now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of 
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the  Ohio  river,  further  than  to  prohibit  the  exercise  thereof  within 
the  Indiana  Territory,  from  and  after  the  aforesaid  fourth  of  July 
next:  Provided,  That  whenever  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  and  running  thence,  due  north,  to 
the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall  be 
erected  into  an  independent  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  foothig  with  the  original  States,^  thenceforth  said  line  shall 
become  and  remain  permanently  the  boundary  line  between  such 
State  and  the  Indiana  Territory,  any  thing  in  this  act  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  territories,  respectively,  Chil- 
licothe,  on  the  Scioto  river,  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
and  that  St.  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  river,  shall  be  the  seat  of 
the  government  for  the  Indiana  Territory."* 

The  person  appointed  to  govern  the  new-made  territory  was 
William  H.  Harrison,  whose  commission  was  dated  in  1801. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the 
cession  of  her  claims  to  the  West,  had  reserved  the  title  both  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve.  When  she  dis- 
posed of  the  soil,  however,  troubles  at  once  arose,  for  the  settlers 
found  themselves  without  a  government  upon  which  to  lean. 

Upon  their  representation,  the  mother  State,  in  October,  1797> 
authorized  her  Senators  to  release  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Reserve 
to  the  Union.  Upon  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress reported  in  favor  of  accepting  this  cession,  and  upon  the  80th 
of  May  the  release  was  made  by  the  Qovemor  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  during  that  month ;  the  United  States 
issuing  letters  patent  to  Connecticut  for  the  soil,  and  Connecticut 
transferring  all  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
mentf  At  that  time,  settlements  had  been  commenced  in  thirty- 
five  of  the  townships,  and  one  thousand  persons  had  become  set- 
tlers ;  mills  had  been  built,  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  road  cut 
in  various  directions. 

The  "Connecticut  Reserve"  continued  to  receive  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  New  England  States,  who  formed  settlements  chiefly 
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near  Lake  Erie.  The  population  in  this  part  of  the  territory  had 
increased  so  fast,  that  in  December,  1800,  the  county  of  Trumbull 
was  organized.  About  this  period,  a  large  number  of  settlers  on 
the  military  lands  of  North-Westem  Pennsylvania,  who  had  become 
involved  in  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  land  laws  of  that  district, 
abandoned  their  improvements,  to  avoid  litigation,  and  retired  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Reserve.  They  were  an  acquisi- 
tion to  this  part  of  Ohio,  and  by  industry  and  frugsility,  in  a  few 
years,  more  than  retrieved  the  loss  of  their  improvements. 

Congress  having  made  Chillicothe  the  capital  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  on  the  third  of  November,  1800,  the  General 
Assembly  met  at  that  place.  At  this  meeting,  Governor  St.  Clair, 
in  strong  terms,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  want  of  popularity  under 
which  he  labored. 

"My  term  of  office,"  said  he,  "and  yours,  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  soon  expire.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly  in  the  char- 
acter I  now  hold,  for  I  well  know  that  the  vilest  calumnies  and  the 
greatest  falsehoods  are  insidiously  circulated  among  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  While  I  regret  the  baseness  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  authors,  and  well  know  that  the  laws  have  put  the 
means  of  correction  fully  in  my  power,  they  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  me  but  the  contempt  they  justly  merit.  The  remorse  of  their 
own  consciences  will,  one  day,  be  punishment  sufficient  Their 
arts  may,  however,  succeed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  be  my  successor  whom  he  may,  he  can  never  have  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  territory  more  truly  at  heart  than  I  have  had, 
nor  labor  more  assiduously  for  their  good  than  I  have  done ;  and  I 
am  not  conscious  that  any  one  act  of  my  administration  has  been 
influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dislike  felt  toward  him,  however, 
St.  Clair  was  re-appointed,  in  1801,  to  the  place  he  had  so  long 
occupied. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve  came  thither,  under,  the  patronage  of  the  Connect- 
icut Missionary  Society.  He  found  no  township  containing  more 
than  eleven  families. 

The  governor  and  several  of  the  legislators  of  the  North-Westem 
180K]  Territory  having  been  insulted  during  the  autumn  of  1801, 
at  Chillicothe,  while  the  Assembly  was  in  session— and  no  measures 
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being  taken  by  the  anthorities  of  the  capital  to  protect  the  execu- 
tive— ^a  law  was  passed,  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Cin- 
cinnati again.  But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  territorial  Assem- 
bly shQuld  meet  again  anywhere*  The  unpopularity  of  St.  Clair, 
already  referred  to,  was  causing  many  to  long  for  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  self-rule.  This  unpopularity  arose  in  part  from  the  feel- 
ings connected  with  his  defeat;  in  part  from  his  being  identified 
with  the  Federal  party,  then  fast  falling  into  disrepute ;  and  in  part 
from  his  assuming  powers  which  most  thought  he  had  no  right  to 
exercise,  especially  the  power  of  sub-dividing  the  counties  of  the 
territory. 

But  the  opposition,  though  very  powerful  out  of  the  Assembly, 
was  in  the  minority,  even  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
during  December,  1801,  was  forced  to  protest  against  a  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  Council,  for  changing  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Scioto  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  intersection  of  that  river,  and  the  Jiidian  boundary  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  the  limit  of  the 
most  eastern  State  to  be  formed  from  the  Territory. 

This  change,  if  made,  would  long  have  postponed  the  formation 
of  a  State  government  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  against  it  Tiffin, 
Worthington,  Langham,  Darlinton,  Massie,  Dunlavy,  and  Morrow, 
recorded  solemnly  their  objections.  Not  content  with  this,  it  was. 
determined  that  some  one  should  at  once  visit  Washington,  on  be- 
half of  the  objectors;  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  Thomas 
Worthington  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  His  acts  and  those  of  his  co-laborers  belong  to  the  next 
year. 

From  1799  to  1808  the  territorial  legislature  met  annually,  but 
made  not  many  laws,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
on  the  governor,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  very  arbitrary 
manner  by  which  he  vetoed  many  of  the  bills  that  passed.  During 
the  period  of  the  territorial  legislature,  most  of  the  business  usually 
done  by  territorial  legislatures  since,  was  done  by  the  goremor 
of  the  territory.  He  erected  new  counties,  fixed  county  seats,  and 
issued  divers  proclamations  enacting  laws  by  his  own  authority, 
and  put  his  veto  upon  all  legislative  enactments  which  he  fancied 
encroached  on  his  prerogatives,  and  therefore  his  administration 
became  extremely  unpopular. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1802,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed 
1802.]    an  act  **  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Oanonsbnrg, 
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in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  Ck>nunonweaIth  of  Pennfljl- 
vania. 

About  the  year  1785,  the  Sev.  John  McMillan,  who  had  been 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Chartienr  and 
Pigeon  creeks,  since  1776,  opened  at  his  residence  a  school  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  Hie  ministry,  at  which  several 
of  the  most  diBtinguished  clergymen  of  that  denomination,  at  that 
period,  received  their  first  training  for  their  profession.  The  inter- 
est on  the  subject  of  education  awakened  in  that  re^on  by  tha 
success  of  McMillan's  school,  as  well  as  that  of  one  or  two  others, 
maintained  for  a  brief  period,  led  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  which 
then  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania,  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  of  learn- 
ing  within  its  bounds.  Accordingly  that  body,  at  its  meeting  in 
1791,  resolved  to  establish  two  academies;  one  in  the  county  of 
Bockbridge,  Virginia,  under  the  care  of  Bev.  William  Oraham, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Lexington 
and  Hanover,  a  school  which  has  since  grown  into  the  Washington 
College  of  Lexington ;  and  the  other  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  McMillan,  and  under 
the  superientendence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone.  At  the 
meeting  o£  that  Presbytery  in  October,  1792,  it  was  resolved  ^^  to 
appoint  Canonsburg  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution  of  learning 
which  they  are  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  superintend." 

The  Canonsburg  Academy  was,  in  consequence,  established  at 
that  village.  A  large  and  commodious  stone  building  was  erected 
for  its  use,  a  corps  of  teachers  was  appointed,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  all  departments  of  public  life  in  the 
West  received  their  education  there*  The  Academy  remained  nn* 
der  the  care  of  the  Bedstone  Presbytery  until  1798,  at  which  time 
a  change  was  made  in  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  be* 
came  a  close  corporation,  and  all  ecclesiastical  supervision  over  the 
institution  ceased.  By  the  act  of  1802,  the  Canonsburg  Academy 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Jefferson  College,  and  th^ 
property  of  the  academy  was  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
At  the  same  time,  a  donation  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  made 
to  it  by  the  State.  The  college  was  fully  organized,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Watson  was  elected  President,  and  a  corps  of  professora 
was  appointed,  and  Jefferson  College  tibius  became  the  firsts  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  e£Gicient  institutions  west  of  the 
mountains.  More  than  four  thousand  students  have  been  ednoated 
at  it^  and  it  has  sent  out  more  than  fourteen  hundred  gradnatee» 
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many  of  whom  occupy,  or  have  occupied  the  highest  pomtiona  in 
every  department  of  public  and  professional  life. 

In  January,  1802,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
ISTorth- Western  Territory,  to  establish  a  university  at  the  town  of 
Athens.  Two  townships  of  land,  within  the  Ohio  Company's  pur- 
chase, consisting  of  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres,  had  previ- 
ously been  donated  by  Congress,  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
of  learning,  .  It  1804  it  was  re-chartered  by  the  State  government, 
and  fully  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  University,  with  a 
board  of  twenty- four  trustees,  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  with 
an  endowment  fund  arising  from  its  lands  of  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  great  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  Korth- Western 
Territory  with  the  administration  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  excited  the 
wish  among  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Territory  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  government,  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and, 
aa  has  been  seen,  Worthington  set  out  for  Philadelphia  late  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  secure  that  object,  as  well  as  to  protest  against 
any  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  North-Westetn  States,  as  con* 
templated  in  the  ordinance. 

While  Worthington  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government^ 
Massie  presented,  on  the  4th  of  January,  a  resolution  for  choosing 
a  committee  to  address  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  proposed  State 
government  This,  upon  the  following  day,  the  House  refused  to 
pass,  however,  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  five.  An  attempt  was  next 
made  to  procure  a  census  of  the  territory,  and  an  act  for  that  pur* 
pose  passed  the  House,  but  the  council  postponed  the  consideration 
of  it  until  the  next  session,  which  was  to  commence  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  following  November.'*' 

Worthington,  meantime  at  Philadelphia,  pursued  the  ends  of  his 
mission,  and  used  his  influence  to  effect  that  organization  **  which, 
.  terminating  the  influence  of  tyranny^"  was  to  *^  meliorate  the  cir- 
'  cumstances  of  thousands,  by  freeing  them  from  the  domination  of 
a  despotic  chief."  His  efforts  proved  successful,  and  upon  the  4th 
of  March  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  in  favor  of  authorizing 
a  State  Convention.  This  report  went  iq>on  the  basis  that  the 
territory,  by  the  United  States  census  made  in  1800,  eontained 
more  than  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  as  the  government, 
since  that  time,  had  sold  half  a  million  of  acres,  that  the  territory 
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east  of  the  Miami,  supposing  the  past  rate  of  increase  to  continne, 
would,  by  the  time  a  State  government  could  be  formed,  contain 
the  sixty  thousand  persons  contemplated  by  the  ordinance;  and 
upon  this  basis  proposed  that  a  convention  should  be  held,  to  deter- 
mine, 1st,  whether  it  were  expedient  to  form  a  State  government, 
and  2d,  to  prepare  a  constitution,  if  such  an  organization  were 
deemed  best  In  the  formation  of  this  State,  however,  a  change  of 
boundaries  was  proposed,  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  all  of  the  territory  north  of  a  line 
drawn  due  east  from  th^  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  new  government  about  to  be  called  into 
existence.     The  report  closed  as  follows: 

"The  committee  observe,  in  the  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  of  the  20th 
of  May,  1786,  the  following  section,  which,  so  far  as  respects  the 
subject  of  schools,  remains  unaltered: 

"  'There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United-States  out  of  every  town- 
ship, the  four  lots,  being  numbered  8,  11,  26,  29,  and  out  of  every 
fractional  part  of  a  township  so  many  lots,  of  the  same  numbers, 
as  shall  be  found  thereon  for  future  sale.  There  shall  be  reserved 
the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township ;  also,  one-third  ptu-t  of  all  gold^ 
silver,  lead  and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct.' 

"The  committee  also  observe,  in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  following  stipulations, 

to  wit: 

"  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  ot 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,  Ac. 

"*The  legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never, 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bonajide  pur- 
chasers. No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents.* 

"The  committee,  taking  into  consideration  these  stipulations, 
viewing  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  Territory  as 
an  important  source  of  revenue ;  deeming  it  also  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  union  of  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  intepcoarse 
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should,  as  fiEtr  aa  possible,  be  facilitated,  and  their  interests  be  libe- 
rally and  mutually  consulted  and  promoted,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
provisions  of  the  aforesaid  articles  may  be  varied  for  the  reciprocal 

advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of— ,  when 

formed,  and  the  people  thereof  They  have  therefore  deemed  it 
proper,  in  lieu  of  the  said  provisions,  to  offer  the  following  propo- 
sitions to  the  convention  of  the  eastern  State  of  the  said  territory, 
when  formed,  for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  without  any 
condition  or  restraint  whatever,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion, shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States : 

"  *  That  the  section  No.  16,  in  every  township  sold  or  directed  to 
be  sold  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

"  *That  the  six  miles  reservation,  including  the  salt  springs  com- 
monly called  the  Scioto  salt  springs,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State 

of ,  when  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof;  the 

same  to  be  used  under  such  terms,  conditions  and  regulations,  as 
the  Legislature  of  the  said  State  shall  direct:  Provided,  the  said 
Legislature  shall  never  sell  nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  term 
than years. 

"  *  That  one-tenth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  in 
the  said  State,  hereafter  sold  by  Congress,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and 
making  turnpike  or  other  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterward 

through  the  State  of  ;   such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under 

the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States 
through  which  the  roads  shall  pass :  Provided,  that  the  convention 

of  the  State  of shall,  on  its  part,  assent  that  every  and  each 

tract  of  land  sold  by  Congress  shall  be  and  remain  exempt  from 
any  tax  laid  by  order  and  under  authority  of  the  State,  whether  for 
State,  county,  township,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money  on  such  tract  to  the  United  States.*  " 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  their  committee, 
Congress,  upon  the  80th  of  April,  passed  a  law,  carrying,  with 
slight  modifications  the  view  above  given  into  effect.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  law  were  thought  by  many  in  the  territory  unau- 
thorized, but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  attend  the  convention,  and  the  legislature  even  gave  way 
to  the  embryo  government,  and  fitiled  to  assemble  according  to 
adjournment  The  convention  met  upon  the  1st  of  November ; 
49 
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its  members  were  generally  Jeffersonian  in  their  national  poIiticB, 
and  had  been  opposed  to  the  change  of  boundaries  proposed  the 
previous  year.  Before  proceeding  to  business,  Governor  Bt  Clair 
proposed  to  address  them,  in  his  official  character,  as  the  chief  ex-* 
ecutive  magistrate  of  the  territory.  This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  several  of  the  members;  but,  after  discussion,  a  motion  was 
made,  and  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  five,  that,  ^^  Arthur  St  Clair, 
Sen.,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address  the  convention,  on  those 
points  whicl}  he  deems  of  importance." 

He  advised  the  postponement  of  a  State  organization  until  tibe 
people  of  the  original  eastern  division  were  plainly  entitled  to  de- 
mand it,  and  were  not  subject  to  be  bound  by  conditions.*  This 
advice,  given  as  it  was,  caused  Jefferson  instantly  to  remove  St 
Clair,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  doing  that  which  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do,  but  one  of  thirty-three,  Ephraim  Cutler,  of 
Washington,  voted  with  the  governor.f 

On  one  point,  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  new  State  were 
altered. 

^^  To  every  person  who  has  attended  to  this  subject,  and  who  has 
consulted  the  maps  of  the  western  country,  extant  at  the  time  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  passed,  Lake  Michigan  was  believed  to  be, 
and  was  represented  by  all  the  maps  of  that  day,  as  b^ng  very  fiir 
north  of  the  position  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy. 
I  have  seen  the  map  in  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  before 
the  committee  of  Congress,  who  framed  and  reported  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory.  On  that  map,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  above  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  And  there  was  a  pencil  line,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  committee,  passing  through  the  southern 
bend  of  the  lake  to  the  Canada  line,  which  struck  the  strait  not 
&r  below  the  town  of  Detroit  That  line  was  manifestly  intended 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Congress,  to  be  the  northern  boundary 
of  our  State ;  and  on  the  principles  by  which  courts  of  chancery 
construe  contracts,  accompanied  by  plats,  it  would  seem  that  the 
map,  and  the  line  referred  to,  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
boundaty,  without  reference  to  the  real  position  of  the  lake. 

"When  the  convention  sat^  in  1802,  the  prevailing  understandii^ 
was,  that  the  old  maps  were  nearly  correct,  and  that  the  line,  je 
defined  in  the  ordinance,  would  terminate  at  some  point  on  the 
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strait  above  the  Maumee  bay.  While  the  convention  was  in  ses- 
sion, a  man  who  had  hanted  many  years  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  position,  happened  to  be  in  Chilli- 
cothe ;  and,  in  conversation  with  one  of  its  members,  told  him  that 
the  lake  extended  much  farther  south  than  was  generally  supposed, 
and  that  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he  had  seen,  placed  its 
southern  bend  many  miles  north  of  its  true  position.  This  infor- 
mation excited  some  uneasiness,  and  induced  the  convention  to 
modify  the  clause,  describing  the  north  boundary,  so  as  to  guard 
its  being  depressed  below  the  most  northern  cape  of  the  Maumee 
bay."* 

With  this  change,  and  some  extension  of  the  school  and  road 
donations,  the  convention  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Congress,  and 
upon  the  29th  of  ITovember,  their  agreement  was  ratified  and 
signed,  as  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of  this 
constitution  nothing  further  need  be  said,  tiian  tiiat  it  bore  in  every 
provision  the  marks  of  democratic  feeling;  of  full  faith  in  the 
people.  By  the  people  themselves,  however,  it  was  never  exam- 
ined ;  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  and  a  General  Assembly 
was  required  to  meet  at  Ghillicothe  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March, 
1803. 

After  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
and  her  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1802,  Governor  Harrison,  of  Indiana 
Territory,  at  Yincennes,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  various 
chiefs  of  the  Pottawattamie,  Eel  river,  Pi^nkeflhaw.  Wea^  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Kickapoo  tribes,  by  which  were  settled  the  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  that  place,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Jndians 
to  its  founder;  and  certain  chiefis  were  named  who  were  to  con- 
clude the  matter  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by 
Harrison  in  those  negotiations  which  continued  through  so  many 
years,  and  added  so  much  to  the  dominions  of  the  confederation. 
He  found  the  natives  jealous  and  out  of  teniper,  owing  partiy  to 
American  injustice,  but  also  in  a  great  degree,  it  was  thought,  to 
the  arts  of  the  British  traders  and  agents. 

In  Januaiy  of  this  year,  Governor  Harrison  also  communicated 
to  Ihe  President  the  following  letter,  detailing  some  of  the  most 
curious  land  speculations  of  which  there  is  any  account : 
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^^  The  court  established  at  this  place,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1780,  (as  I  have  before  done  myself 
the  honor  to  inform  you,)  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
granting  lands  to  every  applicant.  Having  exercised  this  power 
for  some  time  without  opposition,  they  began  to  conclude  that 
their  right  over  the  land  was  supreme,  and  that  they  could  with 
as  much  propriety  grant  to  themselves  as  to  others. 

^^  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  whole 
country  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished, 
was  divided  between  the  members  of  the  court ;  and  orders  to  that 
effect  entered  on  their  jonrnal,  each  member  absenting  himself 
from  the  court  on  the  day  that  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his 
favor,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  be  the  act  of  his  fellows  only. 
The  tract  thus  disposed  of,  extends  on  the  Wabash  twenly-four 
leagues  from  La  Pointe  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and 
forty  leagues  into  the  country  west,  and  thirty  east  from  the 
Wabash,  excluding  only  the  land  immediately  surrounding  this 
town,  which  had  before  been  granted  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  acres. 

^^  The  authors  of  this  ridiculous  transaction  soon  found  that  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  it,  as  they  could  find  no  purcha- 
sers, and  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  holding  any  part  of  the  land 
was,  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  abandoned  a  few  years  ago ;  how- 
ever, the  claim  was  discovered,  and  a  part  of  it  purchased  by  some 
of  those  speculators  who  infest  our  country,  and  through  these  peo- 
ple, a  number  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
become  concerned,  some  of  whom  are  actually  preparing  to  make 
settlements  on  the  land  the  ensuing  spring.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  five  hundred  families  settling  under  these 
titles  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

"  The  price  at  which  the  land  is  sold  enables  any  body  to  become 
a  purchaser;  one  thousand  acres  being  frequently  given  for  an  in- 
different horse  or  a  rifle  gun.  And  as  a  formal  deed  is  made 
reciting  the  grant  of  the  court,  (made  as  it  is  pretended,  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia,)  many  ignorant  persons  have 
been  induced  to  part  with  their  little  all  to  obtain  this  ideal  pro- 
perty, and  they  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  strengthen  their  claim, 
as  soon  as  they  have  discovered  the  deception,  by  an  actual  settle- 
ment. The  extent  of  these  speculations  was  unknown  to  me  until 
lately. 

^^  I  am  now  informed  that  a  number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  to  this  place,  where  tiiey  purchase  two  or  three 
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Imndred  thousand  acres  of  this  clainiy  for  which  they  get  a  deed 
properly  authenticated  and  recorded,  and  then  disperse  themselves 
over  the  United  States  to  cheat  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  In 
some  measure,  to  check  this  practice,  I  have  forhidden  the  recorder 
and  prothonotary  of  this  county  from  recording  or  authenticating 
any  of  these  papers;  heing  determined  that  the  official  seals  of  the 
territory  should  not  he  prostituted  to  a  purpose  so  hase  as  that  of 
assisting  an  infamous  fraud." 

During  the  month  of  June,  1803,  certain  Indian  chiefs,  agreeahle 
1808.]  to  their  promise  made  at  Yincennes  the  preceding  year, 
met  at  Port  Wayne,  and  transferred  to  Governor  Harrison  the 
lands  claimed  hy  the  United  States  ahout  Post  Yincennes,  and 
their  act  was  confirmed  at  Yincennes,  on  the  7th  of  August,  hy 
various  chiefe  and  warriors.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  Illinois 
trihes,  including  the  Kaskaskias,  Michiganies^  Caholqftfl  and  Ta-  ]^,i 
marois,  made  a  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  their  right  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Illinois  country  south  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1803,  the  first  general  assemhly  under  the  con- 
stitution of  Ohio  was  held  at  Chillicothe,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  State  Government,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing the  judicial  and  executive  officers  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion— a  Secretary  and  Auditor,  and  a  Treasurer  of  State,  and  their 
respective  duties  assigned  to  them.  Senators  were  elected,  and 
provisions  made  for  the  election  hy  the  people,  of  a  representative 
to  Congress.  Judges  for  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  organized,  and  the  husiness  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  transferred  to  it;  justices  of  the  peace  were  provi- 
ded, and  the  husiness  ofthe  territorial  magistrates  was  assigned  to 
them.  And  many  other  provisions  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  new  government  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  were 
enacted. 

Upon  the  15th  of  April,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
new  State  of  Ohio,  signed  a  hill  respecting  a  college  township  in 
the  district  of  Oincinnati.  The  history  of  this  township  is  thus 
given  hy  Judge  Burnet : 

^^  The  ordinance  adopted  hy  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  the 
puhlic  domain,  did  not  authorize  a  grant  of  college  land,  to  the 
purchasers,  of  less  than  two  millions  of  acres.  The  original  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Symmes  heing  for  that  quantity,  entitled  him  to  the 
benefit  of  such  a  grant  It  was  his  intention,  no  doubt,  to  close 
his  contract^  in  conformity  with  his  proposal*    He  therefore  stated, 


t--* 
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in  bis  printed  publicatioiiy  before  referred  to,  that  a  college  town- 
ship had  been  given;  and  be  described  his  sitiiation  to  be,  aa 
nearly  opposite  the  month  of  Licking  river,  as  an  entire  township 
conld  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  situation.  He  also 
selected  in  good  faith,  one  of  the  best  townships  in  the  purchase, 
answering  the  description,  and  marked  it  on  his  map,  as  the* 
college  township. 

<^  The  township  thus  selected,  was  the  third  of  the  first  entire' 
range  on  which  the  town  of  Springdale  now  stands.  The  tract 
was  reserved  from  sale,  and  retained  for  the  intended  purpose^ 
until  Mr.  Symmes  ascertained,  i^at  his  agents  had  relinquished 
one-half  of  his  proposed  purchase,  by  closing  a  contract  for  one 
million  of  acres,  by  which  his  right  to  college  lands  was  abandone<^ 
and  of  course  not  provided  for  in  the  contract.  He  then,  very 
properljT,  erased  the  endorsement  from  the  map,  and  offered  the 
township  for  sale,  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  b^t  and  most  desirable 
portions  of  his  purchase,  it  was  rapidly  located. 

'^  The  matter  remained  in  this  situation,  till  the  application  in 
1792,  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase,  and  to  grant  a 
patent  for  as  much  land  as  his  means  would  enable  him  to  pay  for. 
When  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  under  consideration,  General 
Dayton,  the  agent,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Symmes,  being 
then  an  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pro- 
posed a  section,  authorizing  the  President  to  convey  to  Mr.  Synunes* 
and  his  associates,  one  entire  tovmship  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  ol 
establishing  an  academy,  and  other  schools  of  learning,  conform- 
ably to  an  order  of  Congress,  of  the  2d  of  October,  1787. 

^^  The  fact  was,  that  the  right,  under  the  order  referred  to,  had 
been  lost,  by  the  relinquishment  of  half  the  proposed  purchase,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  contract  contained  no  stipulation  for 
such  a  grant  Notwithstanding,  from  some  cause,  either  want  of 
correct  information,  or  a  willingness  then  to  make  the  gratuity,-—^ 
most  probably  the  latter — ^the  section  was  adopted  and  became  a 
part  of  the  law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  itr 
the  purchase,  undisposed  of.  Large  quantities  of  all  of  them  hadf 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Symmes,  after  his  right  to  college  lands  had  been^ 
lost,  by  the  conduct  of  his  agents,  Dayton  and  Marsh.  It  was  not> 
therefore,  in  his  power  to  make  the  appropriation  required  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  though  in  arranging  his  payment  at  the  treasury, 
he  was  credited  with  the  price  of  the  township. 

^^  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  about  the  time  the 
legislature  was  elected,  under  the  second  grade  of  the  territorial 
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government,  in  1799.  Mr,  Symmes,  then  feeling  the  embarrags- 
ment  of  his  sitoation,  and  aware  that  the  subject  would  be  taken 
up  by  thfe  legislature,  made  a  written  proposition  to  the  governor, 
offering  the  second  township  of  the  second  fractional  range,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  college.  On  examination,  the  governor  found,  that 
he  had  sold  an  undivided  moiety  of  that  township,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  in  1788 ;  that  the  purchaser  had  obtained  a  decree 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania^  for  a  specific  execution  of  th^ 
contract;  and  that  he  had  also  sold  several  smaller  portions  of  the 
same  township  to  others,  who  then  held  contracts  for  same.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  township  was  refused.  He  then  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  1^  governor,  to  the  territorial  legislature.  They 
also  refused  to  receive  it,  for  tiie  same  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  governor. 

^^  A  similar  refusal  was  afterward  made,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
the  state  legislature,  to  whom  it  was  again  offered.  I  had  the 
charity  to  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Symmes  first  proposed  the  town- 
ship to  the  governor,  it  was  his  intention  to  buy  up  the  claims 
against  it,  which  he  probably  might  have  done  at  tiiat  time,  on  &ir 
and  moderate  terms ;  but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  till  that  arrange- 
ment  became  impracticable,  and  until  his  embarrassments,  pro- 
duced by  the  refiisal  of  Congress  to  confirm  his  contract  for  the 
land  he  had  sold  out  of  hie  patent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  make  any  remuneration  to  government,  or  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  grant 

<^The  delegates  representing  the  territory  in  Congress,  were 
instructed,  from  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  influence  to  induce  the 
government  in  some  form,  to  secure  the  grant  to  the  people  of  the 
Miami  purchase;  But  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished,  till  the 
establishment  of  the  State  government  in  1803 ;  when  a  law  waa 
passed  by  Coo^ress  vesting  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  a  quantity 
of  land  equal  to  one  entire  township,  to  be  located  under  their 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  in  lieu  of  the 
township  already  granted,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  virtue  of  the 
act,  entitled  ^  an  act  authorizing  the  grant  and  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates.'  Under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  passed  in  April,  1808, 
by  which  commissioners  were  appointed  who  made  a  location  of 
these  lands,  amounting  to  thirty-six  sections,  as  they  are  now  held 
by  the  Miami  University.  In  consequence  of  the  early  sales,  by 
Judge  Symmes,  these  lands  were  necessarily  located  west  of  the 
Great  Miami  river;  and,  consequently,  without  the  limit  of 
Symmes'  purchase^" 
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Under  the  adminiBtration  of  Gajoso,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  posts  to  the  American  govemmdDt,  noth- 
ing occurred  to  disturb  the  fnendly  feeling  then  existing  between 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States.*  Immediately 
after  his  death,  however,  the  Intendant  Morales,  in  1799,  published 
an  interdict,  refusing  any  longer  to  allow  the  port  of  Kew  Orleans 
to  be  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  withont, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  providing  any 
other  suitable  point  for  that  purpose. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  ill-timed  and  fiuthless  order  was  to 
cat  off  at  once  the  whole  commerce  of  the  American  settlements  in 
the  valley,  and  in  consequence  to  derange  and  embarrass  the  bosi- 
ness  of  that  region.  The  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  right  of  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans  were  specifically 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  West  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  after 
a  long  and  vexatious  negotiation,  and  this  infringement  of  those 
rights,  now  without  notice  or  without  reason,  excited  much  indig- 
nation among  the  American  people. 

The  federal  government  shared  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and 
prepared  at  once  to  compel  the  Spanish  authorities  to  open  a  depot 
for  the  American  trade.  With  that  view,  President  Adams  ordered 
three  regiments  of  the  army  to  concentrate  on  the  lower  Ohio,  to 
be  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  Soon  after.  Congress, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose,  however,  of  avenging  the  spoliations  of 
the  French  upon  American  commerce,  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  twelve  regiments  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  France.  Washington  was  vested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  Wilkinson  was  called  to  the  seat  of  government  to 
arrange  with  the  cabinet  the  plan  of  a  campaign  against  Louisiana, 
and  throughout  the  West  preparations  were  being  made  with 
secrecy,  but  with  great  vigor,  for  an  early  descent  upon  'Seiw 
Orleans ;  but  the  recurrence  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  induced  Mr.  Adams 
to  suspend  the  enterprise,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  the 
question  to  his  successor  in  office. 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  was  eflfected  in  the  political  conditaon 
of  the  province.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1800,  a  secret  treaty  was 
held  at  St.  Ildefonso,  between  the  king  of  Spidn,  and  the  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic,  at  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Pake 
of  Parma,  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  ol  Bourbon, 
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whose  territories  were  annexed  to  the  republic,  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was  to  be  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  under  the  protection  and  guarantee 
of  the  French  government. 

As  an  equivalent  to  that  guarantee,  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
provided  that — 

^*His  Catholic  Migesty  promises  and  engages  to  retrocede  to  the 
French  republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of 
the  above  conditions  and  stipulations  relative  to  his  Boyal  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be  after  the 
treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other 
States." 

Morales  was  superseded  by  Lopez  in  the  government  of  Louisi- 
ana, his  interdict  was  disavowed  by  the  king,  the  right  of  deposit 
was  promptly  restored,  and  thus  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
bad  faith,  which  were  about  to  involve  Spain  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  were  ai^usted. 

Rumors  of  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  Frwice  reached  Lou- 
isiana^ and  excited  much  sensation  among  its  people.  Especially, 
they  excited  much  distrust  among  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  Morales,  who  was  again  Intendant, 
against  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  Americans  who  were 
emigrating  at  that  critical  time  to  Louisiana.  To  arrest  the  influx 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  population.  Morales  published 
a  decree  of  the  king,  of  the  18th  of  July,  1802,  forbidding  the 
grant  of  any  land  in  Louisiana  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

To  further  the  same  policy.  Morales  issued  an  order,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  suspending  again  the  right  of  deposit  at  ITew  Orleans. 
This  new  infraction  of  the  treaty  greatly  embarrassed,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  the  West.  Peti- 
tions, appeals,  and  even  threats,  were  addressed  to  the  general 
government,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  people  of  the  West 
were  urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  government  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  their  relief. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1803,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  resolutions,  declaring  "  the  firm  determination  of  Congress 
to  sustain  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  such  measures  as 
he  might  adopt  for  asserting  the  rights,  and  vindicating  the  inju- 
ries of  the  American  citizens ;  and  declaring  their  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  boundaries,  and  rights  of  navigation  and 
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oommerce  through  the  river  Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing 
treaties."  And  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  President,  Mr.  Jeffo> 
son,  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  nominating  Robert  B.  Liying- 
Bton  and  James  Monroe  ministers  to  the  French  goyemment,  and 
Charles  Pinckney  and  James  Monroe  to  that  of  Spain,  with  fall 
powers  to  form  treaties  ^^  for  enlarging  and  more  efiectually  secur- 
ing our  rights  and  interests  in  the  river  Mississippi,  aad  in  tiie  ter- 
ritories eastward  thereof." 

The  secret  treaty  of  St  Udefonso,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
formed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890 ;  on  l2ie  29th  of  the  nextMareh^ 
Bufus  Eing,  then  Minbter  in  London,  wrote  home  in  relation  to  a 
reported  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  its  influence  on  the  United 
States :  on  the  9th  of  June,  1801,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  was 
instructed  in  relation  to  the  alleged  transfer,  and  upon  the  28tb  of 
September,  Mr.  Livingston,  at  Paris,  was  written  to  upon  the  same 
topic.  On  the  20th  of  November,  Mr.  King  sent  from  London  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  March  21,  1801,  by  which  ihe 
Prince  of  Parma  (son-in  Jaw  of  the  King  of  Spain)  was  established 
in  Tuscany ;  this  had  been  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  Lou- 
isiana to  France  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that  grant  was  now 
confirmed. 

From  that  time  till  July,  1802,  a  constant  correspondence  went 
on  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ministen  at 
Paris,  London,  and  Madrid,  relative  to  the  important  queetioiit 
What  can  be  done  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  relation 
to  the  Mississippi  ?  Mr.  Livingston,  in  France,  v^as  of  opinion  that 
a  cession  of  New  Orleans  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  that 
power;  and  to  obtain  it  he  adTised  the  payment  of  "  a  large  price,'* 
if  required.  Mr.  Livingston  at  the  same  time  wtote  and  laid  he- 
fore  the  French  leaders  an  elaborate  memoir,  intended  to  show  that 
tme  policy  required  France  not  to  retain  Louisiana,  but  when,  on 
the  last  of  August,  he  again  made  propositions,  Talleyrand  told 
him  that  the  First  Consul  was  not  ready  to  receive  them.  Still  the 
sagacious  ambassador  felt  **  persuaded  that  the  whole  would  end  in 
a  relinquishment  of  the  country,  and  transfsr  of  the  capital  to  the 
United  States ;"  and  pursued  his  labors  in  hope,  asking  fkona  Mb 
government  only  explicit  instructions  as  to  how  much  he  might 
offer  France  for  the  Floridas,  which  it  was  supposed  she  wonM 
soon  get  fipom  Spain,  and  also  for  New  Orleans. 

His  views  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  President,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
went  out  in  March,  1808,  bearing  instructions,  the  object  of  whi<* 
was  <<  to  procure  a  ces^on  of  If  ew  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the 
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United  States."  All  idea  of  purchaeing  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi^  was  thus  far  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  October, 
1802,  and  by  Mr.  JejBferson  in  January,  1808.  Upon  the  10th  of 
Uie  latter  month,  however,  Mr.  Livingston  proposed  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Napoleon  to  cede  to  the  United  States  not  only  New  Orleans 
and  Florida,  but  also  all  of  Louisiana  above  the  river  Arkansas* 
But  such  were  not  the  views  entertained  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  2d  of  March  the  instructions  sent  ta 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Monroe,  gave  a  plan  which  expressly  left 
to  France  "all  her  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."* 

Li  conformity  with  these  orders,  when  Talleyrand,  on  the  11th 
oi  the  next  month,  asked  Livingston  if  he  wished  all  of  Louisiana, 
he  answered  that  his  government  ^^s^i'^d  only  New  Orleans  and 
Florida,  though,  in  his  opinion,  good  policy  would  lead  France  to 
cede  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Arkansas,  so  as  to  place 
a  barrier  between  her  own  colony  and  Canada.  Talleyrand  stilT 
suggested  the  cession  of  the  whole  French  domain  in  North 
America,  and  asked, how  much  would  be  given  for  it ;  Mr.  Living- 
ston intimated  that  twenty  millions  of  francs  might  be  a  fair  price ; 
this  the  Minister  of  Bonaparte  said  was  too  low,  but  asked  the 
American  to  think  of  the  matter.  He  did  think  of  it,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  entire  was  too  large  ai^  ob- 
ject for  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  acquired,  it  ought  to  be 
exchanged  with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  reserving  only  New  Or- 
leans. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  upon  the 
18th  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Marbois,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Livingston,  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Napoleon,  then  about  to  renew  his  wars  with 
England,  wished  to  sell  Louisiana  entire,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  as  to  price.  Bonaparte  had  named  what  equaled  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  but  to  this  the  Repub- 
licans turned  a  deaf  ear,  offering  only  forty  or  fifty  millions.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  a  compromise  took  place,  and  the  American 
negotiators,  going  entirely  beyond  the  letter  of  their  instructions, 
agreed  to  pay  eighty  millions  of  francs  for  the  vast  territory  upon 
and  beyond  the  river  first  navigated  by  Marquette ;  the  treaty  was 
arranged  upon  the  30th  of  the  month  in  which  the  purchase  had 
first  been  suggested. 


*  For  the  documents  on  this  subject,  see  Amerietoi  State  Papers,  toL  iL,  pp.  626  to  644. 
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This  act  of  the  ministers,  though  unauthorized  and  unexpected, 
was  at  once  agreed  to  by  the  President.  Congress  was  summoned 
to  meet  upon  the  17th  of  October,  and  on  that  day  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  the  Senate :  by  the  2l8t  the  transfer  was  ratified,  and 
upon  the  20th  of  the  following  December,  the  Province  of  Lonisi- 
ana  was  officially  delivered  over  to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Missis 
sippi,  and  General  Wilkinson,  who  were  empowered  to  assume  the 
government 

To  this  transfer  of  Louisiana,  Spain  at  first  objected,  as  she 
alleged,  "on  solid  grounds,"  but  early  in  1804,  renounced  her 
opposition. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no 
agency  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  beyond  the  approval  of  the 
unlocked  for  act  of  his  ministers.  If  any  one  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, in  connection  with  the  great  bargain,  it  was  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, whose  efforts  to  secure  it  were  consistent  and  unremitting. 

It  was,  however,  more  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
surrounded  Napoleon,  as  the  First  Consul,  that  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  effected  at  all,  and  especially  at  that  time,  and  at 
such  a  price.  The  motives  with  which  he  was  influenced  in  its 
sale,  are  exposed  in  detail  by  M.  de  Barbe  Marbois,  who  was  min- 
ister of  the  Public  Treasury  at  that  period,  and  who,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  confidential  secretary  of  Napoleon,  conducted  the  negotiation, 
and  drew  up  the  treaty. 

The  crisis  was  an  alarming  one  to  France.  The  Court  of  St 
James  had  learned  the  purport  of  the  secret  treaty  of  St  Ddefonso, 
by  which  Louisiana  had  been  re-ceded  to  France.  The  latter  gov- 
ernment had  its  fleet  fitted  out,  ostensibly  for  America.  The  king 
of  England  became  alarmed,  and  in  quick  succession  sent  mes- 
sages to  Parliament,  and  prompt  action  was  taken  to  fit  out  the 
navy.  Napoleon  dreaded  the  maritime  power  of  England.  To 
Marbois  he  said : 

"The  principles  of  a  maritime  supremacy  are  subversive  of  one 
of  the  noblest  rights  of  nature,  science  and  genius  have  secured  to 
man;  I  mean  the  right  of  traversing  every  sea  with  as  much  liberty 
as  the  bird  files  through  the  air;  of  making  use  of  the  waves,  winds, 
climates,  and  productions  of  the  globe;  of  bringing  near  to  one 
another,  by  a  bold  navigation,  nations  that*  have  been  separated, 
since  the  creation ;  of  carrying  civilization  into  regions  that  are  a 
prey  to  ignorance  and  barbarism."* 


^Marboia'  LoiiiBiuia,  p.  268. 
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The  discussions  in  the  French  Cabinet  continued,  at  intervals, 
for  several  days.  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  American  minister  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  for  two  years  had  been  negotiating  for 
indemnity  for  maritime  spoliations.  Mr.  Monroe  was  on  his  way 
thither,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  even  to  purchase  TSew  Orleans,  and  some  small  part  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon  wanted  money,  and  he 
foresaw  the  probability  that  this  province  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  England,  and  that  a  sale  of  the  whole  country  to  the  United 
Btate^,  would  add  to  its  national  greatness,  and  make  this  govern- 
ment a  formidable  rival  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  close  of  the 
conference  with  his  counselors,  Kapoleon  said  to  Marbois : 

"Irresolution  and  deliberation  are  no  longer  in  season;  I  re- 
nounce Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  vtIU  cede ;  it 
is  the  whole  country,  without  any  reservation. 

"  If  I  should  regulate  my  terms,  according  to  the  value  of  these 
vast  regions  to  the  United  States,  the  indemnity  would  have  no 
limits.  I  will  be  moderate,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  in 
which  I  am  of  making  a  sale.  But  keep  this  to  yourself.  I  want 
fifty  millions  (of  francs,)  and  for  less  than  that  sum  I  will  not  treat; 
I  would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  these  fine  coun- 
tries.   To-morrow  you  shall  have  full  powers. 

"Perhaps  it  will  also  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  Americans  may 
be  found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries;  but 
my  foresight  does  not  embrace  such  remote  fears.  Besides,  we 
may  hereafter  expect  rivalries  among  the  members  of  the  Union. 
The  confederations,  that  are  called  perpetual,  only  lasts  until  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  finds  it  to  its  interest  to  break  them,  and 
it  is  to  prevent  the  danger  to  which  the  colossal  power  of  England 
exposes  us,  that  I  would  provide  a  remedy." 

The  Minister  Barbois,  who  details  this  conversation,  made  no 
reply.    The  First  Consul  continued : 

"Mr.  Monroe  is  on  the  point  of  arriving.  To  this  minister,  go- 
ing two  thousand  leagues  from  his  constituents,  the  president  must 
have  given,  after  defining  the  object  of  his  mission,  secret  instruc- 
tions, more  extensive  than  the  ostensible  authorization  of  Congress, 
for  the  stipulations  of  the  payments  to  be  made. 

"Keither  this  ministel*  nor  his  colleague  is  prepared  for  a  de- 
cision which  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  that  they  are  to  ask 
of  us.  Begin  by  making  them  the  overture,  without  any  subter- 
fuge. Tou  will  acquaint  me,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  of  your 
progress.    The  Cabinet  of  London  is  informed  of  the  measures 
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adopted  at  Washington,  bat  can  have  no  saspicion  of  those  I  am 
now  taking.  Observe  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  American  ministers;  they  have  not  a  less  interest  than  yourself 
in  conforming  to  this  council."* 

The  conferences  began  the  same  day  between  Mr.  Livingston 
and  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  to  whom  the  First  Consul  confided  the  ne- 
gotiation. The  American  minister  had  not  the  necessaiy  powers, 
and  he  had  become  distrustful  of  the  French  cabinet  Soch  ad 
offer  as  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana^  came  so  unexpected,  and 
being  ignorant,  of  course,  as  he  was,  of  the  motives  and  riews  of 
Napoleon,  he  suspected  artifice.  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  on  the  12tli 
of  April,  with  more  extensive  powers,  but  heard  with  surprise 
and  distrust  the  offer  of  the  French  ambassador.  The  historian 
says: 

^^As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  entered  on,  the  American  xniii- 
isters  declared  they  were  ready  to  treat  on  the  footing  of  the  cesdon 
of  the  entire  colony,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  augmenting  the  sum  that  they  had  been 
authorized  to  offer.  The  draft  of  the  principal  treaty  was  com. 
municated  to  them.  They  prepared  another  one,  but  consented  to 
adopt  provisionally,  as  the  basis  of  their  conferences,  that  of  the 
French  negotiator,  and  they  easily  agreed  to  the  declaration  cod* 
tained  in  the  first  article." 

The  negotiations  being  finished,  the  treaty  for  the  sale  and  pur* 
chase  of  Louisiana  was  completed  on  the  SOth  of  April,  and  signed 
on  the  8d  of  May.    The  intelligence  of  this  negotiation  was  not 
less  astounding  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  propo- 
iSition  to  sell  the  whole  country,  by  MarboiSp  was  to  Messrs.  Living- 
ston and  Monroe.    The  Federal  party  rallied  to  defeat  it;  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  plenipotentiaries  were  assailed  in  their  pnblie 
journals,  and^  as  is  common  under  high  parly  excitement,  extravt- 
gant  tales  were  told  on  both  sides.    Tet^  as  the  prominent  actai« 
have  passed  away,  and  the  transaction  is  now  viewed  in  the  per- 
iSpective  of  history,  the  pun^hase  and  possession  has  long  been 
regarded. AS  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  splendid  acfaievemeote 
ever  acquired  by  this  nation. 

The  following  observation  of  liTapoleon  to  Marbois,  after  tbt 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  furnishes  an  insight  to  his  reflections : 

**  This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of  tbe 
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United  Statee ;  and  I  have  jnst  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival 
ihat  willy  sooner  or  later,  humble  her  pride."  * 

The  English  ministry,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Monroe  to  France,  and  its  object,  made  a  proposition  to 
'Rofas  Xing,  the  American  envoy  at  London,  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest  of  Louisiana,  with  the  concunence  of  the  United  States,  and 
retrocede  it  to  our  government  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  made 
with  France.  But  it  appears  the  British  ministry  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  until 
they  were  concluded.  The  result  was  communicated  without 
delay,  and  Mr.  Elng  received  a  satisfactory  answer  from  Lord 
Hawkesbury  respecting  the  cession. 

The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  Washington  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  possible,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14th  of  July* 

And  now,  another  difficulty  arose  with  Spain.  The  Spanish 
minister,  having  ^received  orders  from  his  .government,  made  a 
'solemn  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  alleging  that 
France  had  contracted  with  Spain  not  to  retrocede  the  province  to 
any  other  power. 

The  Federalists,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  imputed  to  France  a 
disgraceful  deception;  that  there  was  a  secret  concert,  and  that 
Spain  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  that  government.  Amidst 
B  series  of  complicated  embarrassments,  Mr.  Jefferson  convened 
Oongress,  which  met  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  laid  the  several 
treaties  before  the  Senate.  Both  the  uature  of  the  contract,  and 
Hie  magnitude  of  the  sum,  opened  a  wide  field  of  debate. 

The  opposers  of  the  treaty  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  annex,  by  treaty,  new  territories  to  the  confederacy,  as 
that  right  could  only  belong  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  after  a  firee  debate,  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaties  on 
the  20th  day  of  October,  by  a  migority  of  twenty-four  votes  against 
seven,  to  which  the  President  gave  his  sanction  the  next  day.  All 
the  documents  were  eooununicated  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  the  necessary  law  to  create  .tbe 
stock  and  carry  out  the  treaty,  was  passed  witiiout  any  formidable 
'  opposition. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  regolar  transfer  from  Spain  to 
Fiance,  and  firom  France  to  the  Uiuted  States,  for  the  secret  traa^ 
of  St.  Bdefonso  had  not  been  carried  into  e^dd  in  Looisiapa. 


«lfnMi^  sid. 
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M.  Lanssat  had  been  appointed  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
republic,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  he  met  the  Spanish  com- 
misBioners  in  the  council  chamber  at  Kew  Orleans,  received  in  due 
form  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Louisi- 
anians,  informing  them  of  the  retrocession  of  the  countiy  to  France, 
and  by  that  government  to  the  United  States.  At  a  signal  given 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered,  and  the 
French  hoisted. 

The  French  sovereignty  lasted  only  twenty  days,  during  which 
M.  Laussat,  as  Gk)vemor-Geuera1,  provided  for  the  administration 
of  justice  only  in  summaiy  and  urgent  matters. 

General  Wilkinson,  having  command  of  the  United  States  troops, 
established  his  camp,  on  the  19th  of  December,  a  short  distance 
above  Kew  Orleans;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  troops  embarked 
and  sailed  for  Havana.  The  next  day,  discharges  of  artilleiy  from 
the  forts  and  vessels,  announced  the  farewell  of  the  French  officers. 
On  the  20th,  M.  Laussat,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  went  to  tbe 
City  Hall,  while,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  American  troope 
entered  the  capitaL  General  Wilkinson  and  Governor  Claiborne, 
American  commissioners,  were  received  in  due  form  in  the  HaU. 

The  treaty  of  cession,  the  respective  powers  of  commissioneTB, 
and  the  certificate  of  exchange  of  ratifications  were  read.  M. 
Laussat  then  pronounced  these  words :  — 

"Li  conformity  with  the  treaty,  I  put  the  United  States  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  and  its  dependencies.  The  citizens  aad 
inhabitants  who  wish  to  remain  here  and  obey  the  laws,  are  from 
this  moment  exonerated  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French 
republic" 

Mr.  Claiborne,  the  governor  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  exer- 
cising the  power  of  governor-general  and  intendant  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  delivered  a  congratulatory  discourse  to  the  Looisi- 
anians. 

**  This  cession,"  said  he,  <<  secures  to  you  and  your  descendants 
the  inheritance  of  liberty,  perpetual  laws,  and  magistrates,  whom 
you  will  elect  yourselves." 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  the  exchange  of  flags,  which  was 
done  by  lowering  the  one  and  rising  the  other.  When  they  met 
midway,  they  were  kept  stationary  for  a  moment,  while  the  artil- 
lery and  trumpets  celebrated  the  Union.  The  American  flag  then 
rose  to  its  full  height,  and  while  it  waived  in  the  air,  the  Americans 
expressed  their  joy  in  a  tremendous  shout 

The  American  government  went  into  operation  quietly,  and  the 
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Freach  and  Spanish  population  soon  became  aoenstomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-three  years,  no  dis- 
tinction appears,  except  in  family  names. 

Thus,  in  a  persevering  effort  to  gain  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  by  an  unexpected  and 
fiortuitoos  train  of  circumstances,  the  United  States  gained  the 
immense  territories  of  Louisiana^  and  extended  her  boundaries  to 
tibe  Pacific  Oc^an. 

The  transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  was  effected 
4804.]    at  St.  Louis,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  1804. 

Amos  Stoddard,  a  ctfptain  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  an  admirable  his- 
torical sketch  of  Louisiana,  was  constituted  the  agent  of  the  French 
republic  for  receiving  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  possession 
of  Upper  Louisiana. 

He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  early  in  March,  and  on  the  9th  day, 
received  in  due  form,  possession  of  the  province,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  next  day  made  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  government^  which  he  likewise  represented. 

When  the  transfer  was  completely  effected^ — when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  population  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had 
replaced  that  of  Spain — ^the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  proved  how  much  they  were  attached  to  the  old  gov* 
emment,  and  how  much  they  dreaded  the  change  which  the  treaty 
of  cession  had  brought  about. 

Congress,  on  the  20th  of  March,  divided  Louisiana  into  two  ter- 
ritories. The  southern  province  was  denominated  the  territory  of 
Orleans ;  the  northern  was  called  Upper  Louisiana.  Captain  Stod'* 
dard  was  appointed  temporarily  the  governor,  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  lieutenant-governor  in  Upper 
Louisiana. 

Li  his  sketches  of  Louisiana,  Stoddard  says : 

^^  St.  Louis  has  two  long  streets,  running  parallel  to  the  river, 
with  a  variety  of  others  intersecting  them  at  right  angles.  It  cour 
^ns  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  built  of  stone.  Same  of  them  include  laige  gardens,  and  even 
squares,  attached  to  them,  are  inclosed  with  high  stone  walls;  and 
these,  together  with  the  rock  scattered  along  the  shore  and  about 
the  streets,  render  the  air  uncomfortably  warm  in  summer.  A 
small,  sloping  hill  extends  along  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  on  the 
mufymii:  of  which  is  a  garrison,  and  behind  it  an  extensivB  praiiiey 
50 
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which  affords  plenty  of  faaj,  as  alao  pa»tare  for  the  eattle  and  hotses 
of  the  inhabitants." 

On  entering  upon  his  office,  Major  Stoddard  published  tbe  fbl' 
lowing  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Louisiana : 

"  The  period  has  now  arrived,  when,  in  consequence  of  amicable 
negotiations,  Louisiana  is  in  possession  of  the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  a  permanent  territorial  government  for  you  is  already  un- 
der  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  be  completed 
as  soon  as  the  importance  of  the  measure  will  admit  Bat  ia  the 
meantime,  to  secure  your  rights,  and  prevent  a  delay  of  jnstioe, 
his  Excellency  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  is  invested  with  those  authorities  and  powers  (de- 
rived from  an  act  of  Congress)  usually  exercised  by  the  governor 
and  intendant-general  under  his  Catholic  Majesty;  and  permit  me 
to  add,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  and  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  has  been  pleased  to  commis- 
sion me  as  first  civil  commander  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

^'  Directed  to  cultivate  friendship  and  harmony  among  yon,  a&d 
to  make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
security  and  preservation  of  all  your  rights,  both  civil  and  religions, 
I  know  of  no  mode  better  calculated  to  begin  the  salutaiy  work 
than  a  circular  address. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  various  preliminaiy 
arrangements  which  have  conspired  to  place  you  in  your  present 
political  situation;  with  these  it  is  presumed  you  are  already 
acquainted.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Spain,  in  1800  and  1801, 
retroceded  the  colony  and  province  of  Louisiana  to  France ;  and 
that  France,  in  1808,  conveyed  the  same  territory  to  the  United 
States,  who  are  now  in  the  peaceable  and  legal  possession  of  it 
These  transfers  were  made  with  honorable  views,  and  under 
such  forms  and  sanctions  as  are  usually  practiced  among  civilized 
nations. 

"  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  you  are  divested  of  the  character 
of  subjects,  and  clothed  with  that  of  citizens.  You  now  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  community,  the  powers  of  whose  govern- 
ment are  circumscribed  and  defined  by  charter,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  extended  and  secured.  Between^his  government  and 
its  citizens  many  reciprocal  duties  exist,  and  the  prompt  and  regn- 
lar  performance  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfiu^  of 
the  whole. 

"  Ko  one  can  plead  exemption  from  these  duties ;  they  are  equally 
obligatory  on  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  on  men  in  power,  as  weU  aa 
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on  those  not  intrnsted  with  it.  They  are  not  prescribed  as  whim 
and  caprice  may  dictate;  on  the  contrary,  they  result  from  the 
actnal  or  implied  compact  between  society  and  its  members,  and 
are  founded  not  only  on  the  sober  lessons  of  experience,  but  in  the 
immatable  nature  of  things.  If,  therefore,  the  goTcmment  be 
bound  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  religion,  the  citizens  are  no  less  bound  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  them ;  to  repel  inva* 
sion,  and  in  periods  of  public  danger,  to  yield  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  exertions  in  defense  of  public  liberty. 

^^In  governments  differently  constituted,  where  popular  elections 
are  unknown,  and  where  the  exercise  of  power  is  confided  to  those 
of  high  birth,  and  great  wealth,  the  public  defense  is  committed  to 
men  who  make  the  science  of  war  an  exclusive  trade  and  profes- 
sion ;  but  in  all  free  republics,  where  the  citizens  are  capacitated 
to  elect,  and  to  be  elected,  into  offices  of  emolument  and  dignity, 
permanent  armies  of  any  considerable  extent  are  justly  deemed 
hostile  to  liberty  i  and  therefore  the  militia  is  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety.  Hence  the  origin  of  this  maxim,  that 
every  soldier  is  a  citizen,  and  every  citizen  a  soldier. 

"  With  these  general  principles  before  you,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  you  will  not  be  less  faithful  to  the  United  States  than 
you  have  been  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

^^  Your  local  situation,  the  varieties  in  your  language  and  educa- 
tion have  contributed  to  render  your  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
and  even  your  prejudices,  somewhat  different  from  those  of  your 
neighbors,  but  not  less  favorable  to  virtue,  and  to  good  order  in 
society.  These  deserve  something  more  than  mere  indulgence ; 
they  shall  be  respected. 

^^  If^  in  the  course  of  former  time,  the  people  on  different  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  fostered  national  prejudices  and  antipathies 
against  each  other,  suffer  not  these  cankers  of  human  happiness 
any  longer  to  disturb  your  repose,  or  to  awaken  your  resentment ; 
draw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  past,  and  unite  in  pleasing 
anticipations  of  the  future ;  embrace  each  other  as  brethren  of  the 
same  mighty  family,  and  think  not,  that  any  member  of  it  can 
-derive  happiness  from  the  misery  or  degradation  of  another. 

"Little  will  the  authority  and  example  of  the  best  magistrates 
avail,  when  the  public  mind  becomes  tainted  with  perverse  senti- 
ments, or  languishes  under  an  indifference  to  its  true  interests* 
Buffer  not  the  pride  of  virtue,  nor  the  holy  fire  of  religion,  t# 
become  extinct    If  these  be  different  in  their  nature,  they  are 
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neceosfliy  supports  to  each  other.  Cherifih  the  sentimeniB  d  ^nder 
und  tranquillily,  and  frown  on  the  distorbeiB  of  the  public  peaes. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  idl  legal  contests ;  banish  village  xeiBr 
tion,  and  unite  in  the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  moial  affaetions. 

"  Admitted  as  you  are  into  the  embraces  of  a  wise  and  msgnaat- 
mous  nation,  patriotism  will  gradually  warm  your  bfeasta,  ind 
stamp  its  features  on  your  future  acti^Mis.  To  be  usefol,  it  mut 
be  enlightened ;  not  the  effect  of  passion,  local  prgudioe,  er  blind 
impulse.  Happy  the  people  who  possess  invaluable  rights,  and 
know  how  to  exercise  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  wretditd  ace 
those  who  do  not  think  and  act  freely. 

^^  It  is  a  sure  test  of  wisdom,  to  honor  and  snpp(n-t  the  goyenr 
ment  under  which  you  live,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  deciaionfl  of 
the  public  will,  when  they  are  constitutionally  expressed.  Coniide, 
therefore,  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  our  federal  president;  he 
is  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  laws ;  he  entertains  the  most  benei- 
eent  views  relative  to  the  gloiy  and  happiness  of  this  territoij; 
and  the  merit  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  without 
any  other,  will  perpetuate  his  feme  to  posterity.  Place  equal  con- 
fidence in  all  the  other  constituted  autlrarities  of  th«  Union.  They 
will  protect  your  rights,  and  indeed  your  feelings,  and  all  the  ten- 
der felicities  and  sympathies,  so  dear  to  rational  and  intelligent 
creatures. 

<^  A  very  short  experience  of  their  equitable  and  pacific  policy 
will  enable  you  to  view  them  in  their  proper  light  I  flatter  myeelf 
that  you  will  give  their  measures  a  fair  trial,  and  not  precipitate 
yourselves  into  conclusions,  which  you  may  aflberward  see  caoae  to 
retract  The  first  official  acts  of  my  present  station,  authorised  by 
high  authority,  will  confirm  these  remarks. 

*'  The  United  States,  in  the  acquisition  of  Lomnaaa^  were  sctas- 
ted  by  just  and  liberal  views.  Hence  the  admission  of  an  article 
in  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  the  inhabi- 
tents  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union, 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  ei^oyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
ifi  the  meantime,  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  fiee  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion. 

"From  these  cursory  hints,  you  will  be  enabled  to  comprahend 
your  present  political  situation^  and  to  anticipate  the  futme  deiti- 
niee  of  your  country.  Yon  may  soon  expeet  the  eataUishnsi^  of 
a  territorial  government,  administered  by  men  of  wisdooi  m^ 
^i^grii^»  whMe  salaries  will  be  p«id  o«l  of  the  treara^  ef  tiis 
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Uaitad  Statofl.  FFom  your  present  popalation,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  increase,  this  territorial  establishment  must  soon  be  succeeded 
by  your  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Federal  Union.  At  that 
period,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  try  an  experiment  in  legislation, 
and  to  frame  such  a  government  as  may  best  comport  with  your 
local  interests,  manners  and  customs ;  popular  sufirage  will  be  its 
basis.  The  enaction  of  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  judges  to 
expound  them,  and  to  carry  them  into  effect,  are  among  the  firsi 
privileges  of  organized  society. 

^^  Squal  to  these,  indeed,  and  connected  with  them,  is  the  inesti* 
mable  right  of  trial  by  juiy.  The  forms  of  judicial  processes,  and 
the  rules  for  the  admission  of  testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  when 
firmly  established,  are  of  great  and  obvious  advantage  to  the  people, 
{t  is  also  of  importance,  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  trials  of 
^  a  capital  nature,  and  those  of  an  inferior  degree,  as  likewise  betweeii 

'  all  criminal  and  civil  contestations.    In  fine,  Upper  Louisiana, 

'  from  its  climate,  population,  soil,  and  productions,  and  from  other 

'  natural  advantages  attached  to  it,  will,  in  all  human  probability, 

'  soon  become  a  star  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  American 

'  constellation. 

'^  Be  assured  that  the  United  States  feel  all  the  ardor  for  your 

'  interests,  which  a  warm  attachment  can  inspire.    I  have  reason  to 

believe  that  it  will  be  among  some  of  tiieir  first  objects,  to  ascertain 

and  confirm  your  land  titles.    They  well  know  the  deranged  state 

^  of  these  titles,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  equitable 

(  claims  under  legal  surveys,  where  no  grants  or  concessions  hav0 

t  been  procured.    What  ultimate  measures  will  be  taken  on  this 

i  subject,  does  not  become  me  to  conjecture ;  but  this  much  I  will 

t  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  most  ample  justice  will  be  done ;  and 

thaty  in  tiie  final  acljustment  of  claims,  no  settier  or  landholder  will 

I  have  any  just  cause  to  complain.    Claimants  of  this  description 

I  have  hitherto  invariably  experienced  the  liberality  of  government  | 

I  and  surely  it  will  not  be  less  liberal  to  the  citizens  of  Upper  Louisi* 

I  ana,  who  form  a  strong  cordon  across  an  exposed  frontier  of  a  vast 

!  empire,  and  are  entitled  by  solemn  stipulations  to  all  the  rights 

igid  immunities  of  freemea. 
I  ^^  My  duty,  not  nu>re  indeed  thim  my  inclination,  urges  me  to 

cultivate  Mendship  and  harmony  among  you,  and  between  yon 
and  the  United  States.  I  suspect  my  talents  to  be  unequal  to  the 
duties  which  devolve  on  me  in  the  organization  and  temporary  ad* 
ministration  of  the  government;  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
foxa  laws  and  language,  is  among  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encoun^ 
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ter.  But  my  ambition  and  exertions  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
honor  conferred  on  me ;  and  the  heavy  responsibility  attached  to 
my  office^  admonishes  me  to  be  pmdenti'and  circumspect 

^^  Inflexible  justice  and  impartiality  shall  guide  me  in  all  my  de- 
terminations. If,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated duties,  almost  wholly  prescribed  by  the  civil  law,  and  the 
code  of  the  Indies,  I  be  led  into  error,^  consider  it  as  involontaiy, 
and  not  as  the  effect  of  inattention,  or  of  any  exclusive  favois  or 
affections.  Destined  to  be  the  temporary  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  at  least  ten  thousand  people,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
gratify  the  just  expectations  of  all ;  but  your  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness will  claim  all  my  time  and  talents ;  and  no  earthly  enjoyment 
could  be  more  complete,  than  that  derived  from  your  public  and 
individual  security,  and  from  the  increase  of  your  opulence  and 
power." 

The  following  observations  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  made  a 
few  years  later,  during  his  residence  in  Upper  Louisiana,  will  illus- 
trate the  great  change  that  the  transfer  of  that  country  to  the  United 
States  effected  in  the  character  of  its  government,  and  in  the 
habits  of  its  people : 

'^The  present  government  appears  to  be  operating  a  general 
change:  its  silent  but  subtile  spirit  is  felt  in  every  nerve  and  vein 
of  the  body  politic.  The  United  States,  acting  upon  broad  prin- 
ciples, cannot  be  influenced  by  contemptible  partialities  between 
their  own  sons  and  their  adopted  children.  They  do  not  want  col- 
onies— ^they  will  disdain  to  hold  others  in  the  same  state,  which 
ihey  themselves  so  nobly  despised.  They  are,  in  fact,  both  nar 
tives  of  the  same  land,  and  both  can  claim  Freedom  as  their  birth- 
right 

^^  A  singular  change  has  taken  place,  which,  one  would  think, 
ought  not  to  be  the  result  of  a  transition  from  a  despotism  to  a  re- 
publican government;  luxury  has  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
and  there  exists  something  like  a  distinction  in  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety. On  the  other  hand,  more  pains  are  taken  with  the  education 
of  youth ;  some  have  sent  their  sons  to  the  seminaries  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  seem  anxious  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  Several 
of  the  young  men  have  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  discovered  talents.  The  females  are  also  instructed  with  more 
care,  and  the  sound  of  the  piano  is  now  heard  in  their  dwellings  for 
the  flrst  time. 

^<  Personal  property,  a  few  articles  excepted,  has  fidlen  on  an 
average,  two  hundred  per  cent  in  value,  and  real  property  risen  at 
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least  five  hundred*  But  the  prices  of  merchandise  had  no  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  produce.  Five  bushels  of  corn  were  formerly 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  handkerchief,  which  can  now  he 
had  for  one.  The  cultivators  raised  little  produce  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  their  own  subsistence;  it  was  th^efore  held  at  high 
prices,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  present  proportion  to  the  price  of 
imported  articles ;  the  petty  trade  was  the  principal  dependence  for 
these  supplies.  Their  agriculture  was  so  limited,  that  instances 
have  been  known,  of  their  having  been  supplied  by  the  king,  on 
the  failure  of  their  crops  from  the  inundation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  low  value  of  lands  naturally  arose  from  the  great  quantities 
lying  waste  and  unoccupied,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
population,  or  of  its  probable  increase,  and  the  consequent  fiicility 
with  which  it  could  be  obtained.    Kent  was  scarcely  known. 

^^  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  poorest  class  has  been  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  Fearless  of  absolute  want,  they  always  lived 
in  a  careless  and  thoughtless  manner;  at  present  a  greater  part  of 
&em  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence.  They  generally  possess  a 
cart,  a  horse  or  two,  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  and  cultivate  small 
plats  of  ground.  At  St.  Louis  they  have  more  employment  than 
in  the  other  villages ;  they  make  hay  in  the  prairie,  haul  woo^  for 
sale,  and  are  employed  to  do  trifling  jobs  in  town ;  some  are  boat* 
men  or  patrons.  At  Ste.  Genevieve,  they  depend  more  upon  their 
agriculture,  and  have  portions  in  the  great  field,  but  this  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  taken  from  them  by  the  greater  industry  of  the  Amer* 
lean  cultivators,  who  are  continually  purchasing,  and  who  can  give 
double  tiie  sum  for  rent;  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  hauling 
lead  from  the  mines,  but  it  will  not  be 'sufficient  for  their  support 
A  number  have  removed  to  the  country,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
Americans,  have  settled  down  on  public  lands,  but  here  they  can- 
not expect  to  remain  long.  Those  who  live  in  the  more  remote 
villages,  are  less  aifected  by  |he  change,  but  there  is  little  prospect 
of  their  being  better  situated.  But  few  of  them  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  commandant  to  settle  on  lands ;  in  fact,  there  was 
no  safety  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  in  forming  esta- 
blishments beyond  the  villages.  Land  was  only  valued  for  what 
it  could  produce,  and  any  one  could  obtain  as  much  as  he  chose  to 
cultivate. 

^^  Until  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  by  us,  there  was  no 
safety  from  the  robberies  of  the  Osage  Indians.  That  impolitic 
lenity,  which  the  Spanish  and  even  the  French  government  have 
manifested  toward  ^em,  instead  of  a  firm,  though  just  course,  gave 
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rise  to  the  most  iasolMit  deportment  on  their  part.    I  binre  been 
informed  by  the  people  of  8te.  OeneTieve,  who  suffered  infinitely 
the  most,  that  they  were  on  one  oceesion  left  withotit  a  horse  to 
turn  a  mill.    The  Osages  were  never  followed  to  any  great  dia* 
taace,  or  overtaken ;  this  impunity  necessarily  eneoniaged  thesi. 
They  generally  entered  the  neighborhood  of  the  villagesy  divided 
into  small  parties,  and  during  the  ni^t,  stole  in  and  carried  away 
eveiy  thii^  they  conld  find,  frequently  breaking  open  stables,  and 
staking  out  the  homes.    After  uniting  at  a  small  distance,  iiieir 
plaoe  of  rendezvous,  they  marehed  leisurely  h<»ne,  living  the 
stolen  homes  before  them,  and  without  the  least  dread  of  bekig 
pursued.    They  have  not  dared  to  act  in  this  manner  under  the 
foiesent  government;  there  have  been  a  few  solitaiy  instancea  d 
robberies  by  them,  within  these  three  or  four  yeiurs,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Americans  to  know,  that  they  vdll 
be  instantly  pursued,  even  into  their  villages,  and  compelled  to  sun- 
fender. 

'^  What  serves,  however,  to  lessen  the^atrodty  of  these  oatcageB, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  are  never  known  to  take  away  Hut 
Jives  of  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.  The  insolence  c^  the 
other  nations  who  came  openly  to  their  villages,  the  Piarias,  Lony, 
]gjft^f^pnnfl^  Qj^lcj^^guea,  Chero^qes,  &c.,  is  inconceivable.  They 
were  sometimes  perfectly  masters  of  the  villages,  and  excited  gene- 
ral consternation.  I  have  seen  the  houses  on  some  occasions  doaad 
up,  and  the  doors  barred  by  the  terrified  inhabitants;  they  weae 
not  always  safe  even  there.  It  is  strange  how  these  people  have 
entirely  disappeared  within  a  few  years — ^there  are  at  present  searo^y 
a  8u46icient  number  to  supply  the  villages  with  game. 

*^If  I  am  asked,  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  more  eon- 
tented,  or  happy,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  or  have  reason  to 
be  so,  I  should  consider  the  question  a  difficult  one,  and  answer  it 
with  hesitation.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  secret  sentiments  of 
men,  and  happiness  is  a  relative  term.  It  is  true,  I  have  heand 
murmurings  against  the  present  government,  and  something  like 
sorrowing  after  that  of  Spain,  which  I  rather  attributed  to 
.aiy  chagrin,  than  to  real  and  sincere  sentiment ;  besides,  this 
erally  proceeds  from  those  who  were  wont  to  bask  in  the  snnahiite 
of  favor.  Yet  I  have  not  observed  those  signs  which  unequivocaity 
mark  a  sufiering  and  unhappy  people.  The  principal  source  of 
uneasiness  arises  from  the  difficulties  of  settling  the  land  clainiiid 
by  the  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  piHi- 
cipal  inhabitants  have  lost  much  of  that  influence  which  they  tatt- 
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iMrlj  po886(E»edy  aad  are  sitpitiaeded  in  tradjd  ai^d  ia  Ifietative 
oecupatioii0)  by  stmngets;  their  olaima,  therefore,  conetitttte  th^ir 
lelxief  dependence;  The  subject  of  those  claims  embraoes  such  a 
▼ariety  of  topics,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  correct  idea  ^ 
tbem  in  this  carsoiy  yiew*  It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  claimanto 
Me  feelingly  i^ve.  This  anxiety  is  a  tacit  compliment  to  oar  gov- 
#mment,  for  under  the  former,  their  claims  would  be  scai^ely 
worth  attention.  The  general  complaint  is,  the  want  of  sufficient 
liberality  in  determining  <m  the  claims^ 

^^  The  lower  class  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  be^ 
yond  what  immediately  concern  themselves ;  they  cannot,  therefofe, 
be  expected  to  foresee  political  consequences.  They  were  fonnerly 
under  a  kind  of  dependence,  or  rather  vassalage,  to  the  great  men 
of  villages,  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  theiir  support  and  proteer 
tSon.  Had  th^  been  more  accustomed  to  think  it  possible,  that 
by  industry  it  was  in  their  power  to  become  rich,  and  independent 
also,  the  change  would  have  been  instantly  felt  in  their  prosperity. 
But  they  possess  a  certain  indifference  and  apathy,  which  cannot 
be  changed  till  the  present  generation  shall  pass  away.  They  are 
of  late  observed  to  beccnaie  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is 
a  middle  class,  whose  claims  or  possessions  were  not  extensive,  but 
anre,  and  from  the  increased  value  of  their  property,  have  obtained, 
since  the  change  of  government,  a  handsome  competence.  They^ 
upon  the  whole,  are  well  satisfied ;  I  have  heard  many  of 'them  ex* 
liiress  their  approbation  of  the  American  government,  in  the  warsir 
est  terms.  They  feel  and  speak  like  freemen,  and  are  not  slow  in 
declaring,  that  formerly  the  field  of  enterprise  was  occupied  by 
the  monopolies  of  a  few,  and  it  is  now  open  to  every  industrious 
i)itizen. 

^^  There  are  some  things  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
they  do  not  yet  perfectly  comprehend ;  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
multifarious  forms  of  our  jurisprudence.  They  had  not  been  ac- 
^(Miistomed  to  distinguish  between  the  slow  and  cautious  advances  of 
even-handed  justice^  and  the  dispatch  of  arbitrary  power*  In  their 
simple  state  of  society,  when  the  subjects  of  litigation  were  xu>t  i^ 
great  value,  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  speedy  and  sim^ 
pie ;  but  they  ought  to  be  aware,  that  when  a  society  becoiDoes  esfr 
itfioisive,  and  its  occupations,  relatioQs,  and  interests  more  numerous, 
people  less  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  laws  mmt  be  num 
j^omplepc.  The  trial  by  jury  is  foreign  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  their  ancestors;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  they  sboujd 
#t  once  comprehend  its  utili/ty  and  importance. 
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<^TIie  chief  advanteges  which  accraed  from  the  change  of  gor- 
eminent  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  inhabitants  de- 
rived a  security  from  the  Indians ;  a  more  extensive  field,  and  a 
greater  reward  was  offered  to  industry  and  enterprise ;  specie  be- 
came more  abundant,  and  merchandise  cheaper.  Landed  property 
was  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  In  opposition,  it  maybe  said, that 
formerly  they  were  more  content,  had  less  anxiety ;  there  waa  more 
cordiality  and  friendship,  living  in  the  utmost  harmony,  mtii 
scarcely  any  clashing  interests.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  unlike  the 
notions  of  old  people,  who  believe  that  in  their  early  days  every 
thing  was  more  happily  ordered." 

Upper  Louisiana  included  all  that  part  of  the  ancient  province 
which  lay  north  of  a  spot  on  the  Mississippi,  called  Hope  Encamp- 
ment, nearly  opposite  the  Chickasaw  bluffs ;  including  the  territory 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  IdisaoQii, 
Iowa,  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  all  the  vast 
regions  of  the  West,  &t  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  not  claimed  by  Spain. 

The  civilized  population  of  this  territory  is  given  by  Miyor  Stod- 
dard, with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  liiecase  admitted. 
The  settled  portions  had  been  divided  into  "Districts,"  for  purposea 
of  local  government.  The  population  in  1803,  in  the  settlements 
of  Arkansas,  Little  Prairie,  and  "Sew  Madrid,  was  estimated  on 
such  data  as  could  be  obtained,  at  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty ;  of  which  two->thirds,  or  less,  were  Anglo-Americans,  and  tiie 
other  third  French. 

The  District  of  Cape  Girardeau,  included  the  territory  between 
Tywappaty  Bottom  and  Apple  creek — ^population  in  1804,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  whites,  and  a  few  slaves.  Ex- 
cepting three  or  four  families,  all  were  emigrants  from  the  United 
States. 

The  District  of  Ste,  Genevieve  extended  from  Apple  creek  to  the 
Merrimac.  The  settlements,  (besides  the  village  of  Ste.  Gtenevieve) 
included  settlements  on  the  head  waters  of  tiie  St.  Francois  and 
the  lead  mines.  Population  in  1804,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  whites,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty  slaves.  More  than 
half  were  Anglo-Americans. 

The  District  of  St.  Louis,  included  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Merrimac  and 'Missouri  rivers.  It  contained  the  villages  of  St 
Louis,  Carondelet,  and  St  Ferdinand,  with  several  good  settle- 
ments extending  westward  into  what  is  now  Franklin  county. 

The  village  of  Carondelet  contained  between  forty  and  fifty 
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houses,  popalation  chiefly  Canadian-French.  St.  Ferdinand  con- 
tained sixty  houses.  The  population  of  the  district  was  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  whites,  and  five  hundred  blacks. 
St.  Louis  contained  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  each  house,  would  make  the  population  one 
thousand  and  eighty.  About  three-fifths  of  the  population  in  this 
district  were  Anglo-Americans.  Each  of  the  districts  extended  in- 
definitely west. 

The  largest  and  most  populous  settlement  in  St.  Louis  District, 
was  called  St.  Andrews.  It  was  situated  near  the  Missouri,  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  present  county  of  St.  Louis. 

The  District  of  St.  Charles,  included  all  the  inhabited  country 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  had  two  compact 
villages,  St.  Charles,  and  Porti^e  des  Sioux,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  French  Creoles  and  Canadians.  Femme  Osage  was 
an  extensive  settlement  of  Anglo-American  families.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  district  in  1804,  was  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
whites,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  blacks.  The  American  and 
French  population  were  about  equally  divided.* 

The  aggregate  population  of  Upper  Louisiana  at  the  period  of 
the  cession,  was  about  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of 
which  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  were  French,  in- 
cluding a  few  Spanish  families;  five  thousand  and  ninety  were 
Anglo-Americans,  who  had  immigrated  to  the  country  after  1790 ; 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  black  people,  who  were 
slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Several  circumstances  had  given  impulse  to  migration  to  this 
province.  The  transfer  of  the  Illinois  country  to  the  British 
crown,  in  1765,  caused  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families  to 
retire  across  the  Mississippi. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  North- Western  Territory,  caused  slaveholders,  who  were 
disposed  to  preserve  this  species  of  property,  to  abandon  their 
ancient  possessions. 

"  The  distance  of  this  province  from  the  capital,  New  Orleans, 
added  to  a  wilderness  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  between 
them,  seemed  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it;  and 
she  conceived  it  good  policy  to  populate  it  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  especially  as  they  appeared  ^sposed  to  act  with 
vigor  against  the  English.    Additional  prospects,  therefore,  were 

^^ — • I  ,      1^^^  ,  ut  M   «  -   I      -  —       ■        J-    -         r         -        "  I  "    ~ "  ' ~ ' — ^^-^^^^^^■^— ^-^■^— ^■^^■^— *^ 

*  See  Stoddard's  Sketches,  pp.  211,  224. 
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)ield  out  to  settlers,  and  piiiis  were  taken  to  disseminate  thinn  is 
every  direction.  Large  qnantities  of  l«nd  were  granted  tbem, 
attended  with  no  other  expenses  than  those  of  office  fees  and  fitu> 
veys,  which  were  not  exorbitant^  and  thej  were  totally  exempted 
jErom  taxation*  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  rapid  population 
pf  Upper  Louisiana,  which,  in  1804,  consisted  of  more  than  three^ 
fifths  of  English  Americtqis/' "*" 

Why  did  so  many  American  citizens  expatriate  themseiyes,  plaoe 
themselves  and  their  posterity  under  Spanish  despotism,  and  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  conscience  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
grave  and  momentous  import,  and  if  it  remained  unanswa^, 
might  leave  a  suspicion  on  the  character  and  motives  of  the  Ameri- 
can emigrants.  Happily,  we  have  the  opportunity  for  expknatioD. 
We  have  been  intimately  acquaint  with  a  large  number  of  HbM 
pioneers,  a  few  of  whom  still  linger  amongst  us,  and  more  tiun 
thirty  years  since  we  heard  their  own  explanations.t 

They  acted  xmder  a  presenUmeni  that^  in  same  i-oay,  the  jtiaisdktm  cf 
the  Vmted  States  would  be  extended  wer  this  country.  They  projected 
no  violent  action — no  revolutionary  schemes.  The  impreadon 
doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  in  the  western  country  to 
obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  character  of  the 
American  population,  we  ought  to  say  a  word,  to  correct  an  erro- 
jueous  notion  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Atlantic  States  concerning 
frontier  emigration. 

"A  number  had  fled  their  country  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
crime  or  improvidence.  But  probably  a  minority  were  peaceable, 
industrious,  moral  and  well  disposed  persons,  who,  from  various 
^motives,  had  crossed  the  "Great  Water."  Some  from  the  love  of 
/^venture,  some  from  that  spirit  of  restlessness  which  belongs  to  a 
class ;  but  a  much  larger  number  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
large  tracts  of  land,  which  the  government  gave  to  each  settler  for 
the  trifling  expense  of  surveying  and  recording. 

"Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  Roman  Catholic  £aith  was 
the  established  religion  of  the  province,  and  no  other  Christiao 
sect  was  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  Each  emigrant  was 
required  to  he  vn  ban  OaihoUgue^  as  the  French  expressed  it;  yet,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  commandants  of  Upper  Louisiana^  and  by 
the  use  of  a  legal  fiction  in  the  examinatiou  of  Americans  wbo 
l^pplied  for  lands,  toleration  in  fact  existed. 


*  Bketdies  of  Louisiana,  225. 

t  Attthor  of  la£9  of  J)nmel  Boone. 
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**  Many  piioteBtant  fitmiliesy  communicants  in  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  settled  in  the  province,  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  their  religious  principles.  Protestant 
itinerant  clergymen  passed  over  from  Illinois,  and  preached  in  the 
log  cabins  of  the  settlers,  unmolested,  though  they  were  occasion** 
ally  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the  Galabozo  at  St.  Louis. 
Yet  these  threats  were  never  executed. 

^*No  protestant  religious  society  was  organized  amongst  these 
emigrants  until  after  the  treaty  of  cession.'^  * 

During  lihe  month  of  August  in  this  year,  a  series  of  treaties 
was  made  by  Governor  Harrison,  at  Yinoennes,  by  which  the  claims 
of  several  Indian  nations  to  laige  tracts  of  land  in  Indiana  and 
niinois  were  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  for  due  considera- 
tion. The  "DftlAw&ifeH  sold  their  claim  to  a  large  tract  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers ;  ahd  the  £ian]^fiflhfl39's  gave  up  their  title 
to  lands  granted  by  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  the  preceding  year. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  that,  in  most  instances,  Indian 
claims  are  vague  and  undefined ;  that  several  tribes  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  same  tract,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  negotiate  with  each  claimant,  without  regard  to  priority  of 
right 

In  November,  Harrison  negotiated  with  the  chiefs  of  the  united 
nations  of  Sags  and  Foxes,  for  their  claim  to  the  immense  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Fox  river  of  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  comprehending  about  fifty  millions  of  acres. 
The  consideration  giYen  was  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  goods  delivered  at  the  value  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty*four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  ( six  hundred  to  the  Sacs,  and  four  hundred  to  the  Foxes,) 
forever.  An  article  in  tiiis  treaty  provided  that  as  long  as  tlie 
United  States  remained  the  owner  of  the  land,  ^^tiie  Indians  belongs 
ing  to  the  said  tribes  shall  ei^oy  the  privilege  of  Hving  {and  huBt<» 
ing  "  on  the  land. 

The  remark  just  made  applies  to  tliis  case.  When  the  Frencb 
discovered  and  took  possession  of  Illinois,  neither  the  ^aes  sor 
Foxes  had  any  claim  or  existence  on  this  tract  of  country. 

During  this  year,  measures  were  adopted  to  learn  the  fsiots  as  to 
ibe  settlements  about  Detroity  and  an  elaborate  report  upon  them 
was  made  by  C.  Joaett^  &e  ^.^w  agent  in  Michigan.    From  thad 


•  JLif«  U  Borae^  ia  BptaM  Blograptajr,  T4>L  xadlL  1S6. 
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report  is  taken  some  eentences  illttstrative  of  tlie  state  of  tbe 
capital : 

"jTA^  tcfum  of  DeiroiL — The  charter,  which  is  for  fifteen  acres 
square,  was  granted  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  andis 
now,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  at 
Quebec.  Of  those  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  only  four 
are  occupied  by  the  town  and  Fort  Lenault  The  remainder  is  a 
common^  except  twenty-four  acres,  which  were  added,  twenty  years 
ago,  to  a  farm  belonging  to  William  Macomb. 

'^  As  to  the  titles  to  the  lots  in  town,  I  should  conoeiye  that  the 
citizens  might  legally  claim,  from  a  length  of  undisturbed  and 
peaceable  possession,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  valid  and  sub- 
stantial tenure.  Several  of  those  lots  are  held  by  the  commandisg 
officer,  as  appendages  of  the  garrison.  A  stockade  encloses  the 
town,  fort  and  citadel.  The  pickets,  as  well  as  the  public  houses, 
are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and  in  a  few  years,  without  repurs, 
they  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  The  streets  are  narrow,  straight,  regular,  and  intersect'  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and 
inelegant ;  and  although  many  of  them  are  convenient  and  suited 
to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  majority  of 
them  which  require  very  considerable  repiu:ation." 

Congress,  during  1804,  granted  a  township  of  land  in  Michigan 
for  the  support  of  a  college. 

Among  other  events  of  interest  that  marked  this  year,  was  the 
emigration  into  this  countiy  of  the  persons  composing  the  society 
of  Harmonic. 

This  society  had  its  origin  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Germany,  from  a 
schism  in  the  Lutheran  church,  about  the  year  1785.  On  account 
of  the  persecution  that  they  had  met  with,  for  their  religions 
opinions,  in  their  native  country,  a  considerable  body  of  them  con- 
cluded to  migrate,  and  in  1808,  their  pastor,  Mr.  Gteorge  Rapp? 
came  to  this  country  in  their  behalf,  to  look  out  a  site  on  which 
they  might  locate.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  left  bank  of  Conoquenessing  creek,  in  Butler  county,  Pennayl- 
vania,  and  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Butler  borough,  for  the 
new  society,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  came  over,  and  took  possession  of  thifl 
purchase,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Harmonie,  (now  often, 
though  incorrectly,  spelled  Harmony.)  Here,  in  a  new  countiy, 
surrounded  by  strangers,  of  whose  language  they  were  ignoraiit, 
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unaccastomed  to  oar  mode  of  clearing  the  foreoty  and  posseseed  of 
no  more  wealth  than  just  sufficient  to  purchase  the  soil,  and  to  re* 
move  to  their  new  possessions,  they  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend withy  and  many  privations  to  endure;  yet^  though  some 
became  discouraged,  and  left  the  society,  the  main  body  showed 
that  same  indomitable  courage,  industry,  and  perseverance  that 
characterized  the  early  settlers  of  our  country  generally,  and  that 
gained  for  them,  in  a  few  years,  the  admiration  of  the  neighboring 
country.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  something  in  the  religious  char* 
acter  of  their  confederation,  that  lent  them  additional  courage. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  banded  together  upon  mere  principles  of 
communism,  but  relied  upon  some  religious  sanction  derived  from 
Acts  iv,  verse  32. 

Their  principal  occupation  was  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the 
raising  of  sheep.  But  the  soil  and  climate  in  the  region  where  they 
had  located,  not  proving  particularly  favorable  to  these  objects,*they 
concluded  to  migrate,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1818,  they  de- 
puted Frederick  Bapp,  an  adopted  son  of  their  pastor  and  leader, 
to  seek  for  a  new  location,  and  he,  after  a  diligent  search  through 
the  six  Western  States,  finally  fixed  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wa- 
bash, fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Mt 
Vernon,  in  Posey  county,  State  of  Indiana,  as  likely  to  be  favorable 
to  their  purposes.  To  this  place  the  society  migrated,  in  the  year 
1814,  and  immediately  built  up  a  town,  consisting  of  some  two 
hundred  houses,  including  two  churches,  several  mills,  a  cotton  and 
woolen  factory,  a  brew  house,  and  a  distillery,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  Harmonic.  Their  purchase  consisted  of  about 
seventeen  thousand  acres,  most  of  it  of  excellent  quality,  on  which 
they  proceeded  to  clear,  as  speedily  as  possible,  an  immense  farm ; 
they  planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  raised  the  sheep  to  sup* 
ply  the  woolen  manufietctories  which  they  had  erected.  In  this  loca- 
tion, too,  they«contended  with  many  difficulties,  as  the  land  which 
tiiey  occupied  was  entirely  unreclaimed,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves  any  comforts  that  they  afterward  enjoyed. 

As  perseverance,  however,  always  begets  prosperity,  so  they  too 
thrived  admirably,  and  in  1824,  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their 
migration,  their  property  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land, 
together  with  improvements,  stock,  and  personal  effects,  amounting 
to  the  estimated  value  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

About  this  time,  however,  that  is,  in  1824  or  1825,  finding  their 
location  in  Indiana  very  unhealthy,  they  again  determined  to 
change  their  place  of  residence,  to  return  to  Pennsylvania^  where 
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tiie  J  piuohaeed  a  tract  of  land  <hi  the  Ohio  riYer,  ia  Beasret  ooanty, 
alKmt  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsbuigfa.  Here  thej  again  eiected 
a  town^  whieh  they  called  Economy.  It  consiBted  of  some  ooe 
handred  and  thirty  houses,  an  elegant  dinrch,  a  large  woolen  and 
cotton  factory,  a  store,  a  tavern,  a  hu^  steam  mill,  a  brewery,  a  dis- 
tillery, a  tan  yard,  and  varions  other  workshops.  Besides  thees, 
^ey  afterwaid  also  bnilt  a  laige  and  eommodions  honse  for  a  ood- 
eert  hall,  in  which  they  have  a  mnsenm  ci  nalnnd  carioflitieB,  a 
collection  of  minerals,  a  mathematical  school,  a  libnuy,  and  a 
drawing  school. 

About  the  time  of  their  migration,  Mr.  Frederick  Bapp,  acting 
again  under  power  of  attorney  from  the  m^nbers  of  the  aociely, 
sold  land  of  their  possessions  in  Indiana,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  Bobert  Owen,  ^o 
there  founded  a  colony,  the  history  of  which  will  be  noticed  hero* 
after! 

In  1881,  the  Economites  met  with  aseriousreverse,  by  the  adsuBaoa 
among  them  of  a  German  adventurer,  calling  himself  Count  De  Leon, 
who  succeeded  in  breeding  a  lamentable  schism  among  the  memben) 
so  that  a  large  number  of  Ihem  left  the  parent  society,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Count,  taking  with  them,  by  agreement,  some  oaehmidred 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  These  established  themselves  in  PhilifB- 
bnrg,  a  village  situated  some  twelve  miles  below  Economy,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  Bochester,^vingto  their  new  colony  the  name  of 
New  Philadelphia,  a  name  which  has  not,  however,  survived  their  ad- 
\4Mt ;  for  the  experiment  proved  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  Coont 
was  discovered  to  be  a  selfish,  deceitful  impostor,  and  the  society, 
which  at  the  commencement  numbered  scMoe  three  or  four  hoa- 
dred  members^  broke  up  after  a  short  time,  and  the  Count  hav- 
ing fled,  most  of  them  returned  to  the  parent  society,  richer  ia 
experience,  though  perhaps  poorer  in  worldly  gooda,  than  they  had 
left.  • 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  visited  the  colony  about  the 
year  1826,  in  speaking  of  it,  says : 

^^  At  the  inn,  a  fine  large  fiiame  house^  we  were  received  by  Hr. 
Sapp,  the  principal,  at  the  head  of  the  <^ommunity.  He  la  a  grej- 
headed  and  venerable  old  man;  most  of  the  members  enuigrated 
twenty-one  yeani  ago  from  Wirtemberg,  along  with  him. 

<^  The  warehouse  was  shown  to  us,  where  the  artiiclefl  made  beie 
Spgt  aale  or  uee  are  preserved,  and  I  adnured  the  exeeUeuce  of  alL 
The  articlBp.  foor  the  use  of  the  so<nety  are  kep^  hy  themselveai  4f 
tbe  pj^mbe^  haare  no  pidvate  possessioui.iuaud  eveiy  tibiug  Jaiaoom* 
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non ;  so  must  thej,  in  relation  to  all  dieir  wants,  be  supplied  from 
fhe  common  stock.  The  clothing  and  food  they  make  use  of  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keep- 
ing articles,  are  served  out  monthly ;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contrary, 
and  whatever  spoils  readily,  is  distributed  whenever  it  is  killed,  ae* 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  family,  &c.  As  every  house  has  a  garden, 
each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables  and  some  poultry,  and  each, 
Cunily  has  its  own  bake-oven.  For  such  things  as  are  not  raised 
in  Economy,  there  is  a  store  provided,  from  which  the  membero, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  may  purchase  what  is  nece»> 
sary,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  may  also  do  the  same. 

^^  Mr.  Bapp  finally  conducted  us  into  the  &ctory  again,  and  said 
that  the  girls  had  especially  requested  this  visit,  that  I  might  hear 
them  sing.  When  their  work  is  done,  they  collect  in  one  of  the 
&ctovy  rooms,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  to  sing  spiritual 
and  other  songs.  They  have  a  peculiar  hymn  book,  containing 
hymns  from  the  Wirtemberg  psalm  book,  and  others  written  by  the 
elder  Itapp.  A  chair  was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  who  sat 
amidst  the  girls,  and  they  commenced  a  hymn  in  a  very  delight^ 
ful  manner*  It  was  naturally  symphonious,  and  exceedingly  well 
arranged.  The  girls  sang  four  pieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterward, 
by  Mr.  Rapp's  desire,  of  a  gay  character.  With  real  emotion  did  I 
witness  this  interesting  scene.  The  tactoneB  and  workshops  are 
warmed  during  the  winter  by  means  of  pipes  connected  with  the 
steam  engine.  All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  females,  had 
very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deeply  by  the  warm- 
hearted friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elder  Bapp.  I 
was  also  much  gratified  to  see  vessels  containing  fresh  sweet-scented 
flowers,  standing  on  all  the  machines.  The  neatness  which  univer^ 
sally  reigns,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise." 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  remark  and  wonder,  that  Mr.  Baf^ 
bad  succeeded  in  so  closely  uniting  a  body  of  men  and  women, 
numbering  at  one  time  over  eight  hundred,  and  exerting  so  great 
a  power  over  them,  as  even  to  control  their  strongest  passions ; 
keeping  the  sexes  apart  from  each  other,  and  even  s^avating  those 
who  had  been  before  mairied;  for  the  observance  of  a  strict 
celibacy  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Economites.  It 
is  said  that  the  power  of  religious  belief  has  done  this  wonder. 
Mr.  Bapp.  taught,  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  would  be 
the  end  of  all  things,  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  men  must  keep 
themselves  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  paastons*  It  is  in 
Moordance  with  this  belief  it  is  said,  that  thqr  ao  rigidly  adhere  te 
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the  peculiar  and  strange  doctrine  of  their  teacher,  ev^m  00  Icmg 
after  that  teacher  himself  has  gone  to  his  long  home. 

George  Bapp  died  in  the  Mi  of  1847,  over  ninety  years  of  age, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  but  especially  by  his 
devoted  flock,  to  whom  he  preached  for  the  last  time  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  The  desolating  effects  of  his  teacliings  in 
relation  to  the  rite  of  matrimony,  is  now  plainly  visible  in  the  once 
thriving  colony,  which  now  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  men  and 
women,  their  average  age  being  over  sixty,  some  as  old  as  nevly 
ninety,  and  some  few  in  the  prime  of  life.  Their  number,  which, 
in  1824,  was  about  eight  hundred,  is  now  something  less  than  three 
hundred ;  and  from  the  age  of  the  members,  there  being  no  proba- 
bility of  any  new  accessions,  the  decrease  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  1828,  they  conuneneed 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  and  raising  of  silk  worms,  and  in  1840 
their  silk  manufactures  were  the  best  in  the  countiy ;  but  fit>m  the 
reduction  of  their  number,  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
enterprise ;  their  cotton  and  woolen  manufsu^tures,  too,  from  tiie 
same  causes,  have  dwindled  down  to  insignificance,  so  that  now^  they 
do  little  more  than  make  the  clothing  they  wear ;  they  even  have 
to  hire  hands  to  assist  in  .their  field  labors ;  very  many  of  their 
houses  are  tenantiess  and  desolate,  as  none  but  members  are 
allowed  to  occupy  them,  and  the  whole  town  of  Economy  now 
wears  a  melancholy  air  of  quiet  and  repose,  but  also  of  decline  and 
desolation,  that  is  significantiy  emblematical  of  the  increaain^  age 
and  childless  loneliness  of  its  worthy  inhabitants. 

According  to  a  report  filed  in  the  Circuit  Oourt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a.  chancery  pro- 
ceeding in  that  court,  in  the  year  1846,  where  an  expelled  member 
of  the  society  sues  for  a  distributive  share  of  the  society  fhnd,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  whole  value  of  the  property  then  belonging  to 
the  society,  was  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents ;  and  there  were  then 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  entitied  to  commanity ; 
the  number  of  actual  members  of  the  society  would,  howew, 
exceed  that  number.  The  above  estimate  of  property  is,  no  donbt, 
low.  At  present,  their  property  is  estimated  at  about  two  millions 
of  dollars* 

Honest  and  upright  in  all  their  dealings,  peaceable  and  truly 
virtuous,  these  people  have  gained  for  themselves  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  them ; 
and  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  as  regards  their  inrrrmnnd 
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wealthy  when  compared  to  other  communistic  attempts,  such  as 
Owens  and  others,  which  have  £Edled,  shows  eminentlj  the  great 
power  of  religion  as  an  element  of  success,  when  compared  with 
infidelity;  for  these  people  are  truly,  and  no  doubt  sincerely 
religious ;  but  yet  they  have  erred  in  disregarding  one  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature— that  of  procreation — ^and  to  this  they  owe  the 
decline  of  their  society.  Are  they  any  happier  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  ? 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  made  Michigan  a  sepa- 
rate territory,  with  William  Hull  for  its  Governor ;  the  change  of 
government  was  to  take  place  on  June  80th.  The  new  governor 
accordingly  arrived  at  Detroit,  the  seat  of  government,  on  Monday, 
the  1st  day  of  July,  having  been  preceded  by  A.  B.  Woodward, 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  territory,  who  arrived  there  on 
June  29th. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  on  the  lltli  of  June,  there  had 
been  a  conflagration  at  Detroit,  ^hich  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
in  the  place,  public  and  private,  together  with  much  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  the  new  functionaries  of  the 
government  arrived,  they  found  the  people,  in  part,  encamped  on 
and  near  the  site  of  the  destroyed  town,  and  in  part  scattered 
through  the  country.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  their 
report  to  Congress,  made  in  October : 

*^  The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detroit, 
was  a  spot  of  about  two  acres  of  ground,  (completely  covered  with 
buildings  and  combustible  materials,  the  narrow  intervals  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet,  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  only  excepted,  and  the 
whole  was  environed  with  a  very  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall 
and  solid  pickets. 

**  The  circumjacent  ground,  the  bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted, 
was  a  wide  commons ;  and  though  assertions  are  made  respecting 
the  existence,  among  the  records  of  Quebec,  of  a  charter  from  the 
Sang  of  France,  confirming  this  commons  as  an  appurtenance  to 
the  town,  it  was  either  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  such  as  individual  claims  did  not  pretend  to  cover.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  rebuild  the  town,  in  the  original  mode,  was  obvi- 
ous to  every  mind ;  yet  there  existed  no  authority,  either  in  the 
country,  or  in  the  officers  of  the  new  government,  to  dispose  of  the 
adjacent  ground.  Hence  had  already  arisen  a  state  of  dissension 
which  urgently  required  the  interposition  of  some  authority  to 
quiet. 
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"  Some  of  the  inhabitanto,  destitute  of  shelter,  and  hopeless  of 
any  prompt  arrangemeats  of  government^  had  re-occ«pied  their 
former  ground,  and  a  few  buildings  had  ah?eadj  been  erected  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  rains.  Another  portion  of  the  inhabkanta  bad 
determined  to  take  possession  of  the  ac^aceat  pubtie  ground,  and 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  liberality  of  the  govemmeut  of  the 
United  States,  either  to  make  them  a  donation  of  the  gitnind,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  sufferings,  or  to  accept  of  a  very  moderate 
price  for  it  If  they  could  have  made  any  arrangement  of  the 
various  pretensions  of  individuals,  or  could  have  agreed  on  anj 
plan  of  a  town,  they  would  soon  have  begun  to  build. 

'^  But  the  want  of  a  civil  authority  to  decide  interfering  daiiOB^ 
or  to  compel  the  refractoiy  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  a  mqontj, 
had  yet  prevented  them  from  carrying  any  particular  measoie  into 
execution.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  Ist  day  of  Julj,  the 
inhabitants  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  on  some 
definitive  mode  of  procedure.  The  judges  prevailed  on  them  to 
defer  their  intentions  for  a  short  time,  giving  them  aesoiaiices 
that  the  governor  of  the  territory  would  shortly  arrive,  and  that 
every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  their  domestic  govemmeDt 
would  be  made  for  their  relief.  On  these  representations  the;  coa- 
sented  to  defer  their  measures  for  one  fortnight  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  governor  arrived ;  it  was  his  first  measure  to 
prevent  any  encroachments  from  being  made  on  the  public  land. 

^<  The  situation  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  then  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  government  for  two  or  three  dajs. 
The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  new 
town,  embracing  the  whole  of  old  town  and  the  jpublic  landa 
adjacent ;  to  state  to  the  people  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  title 
could  be  given  under  any  authorities  then  possessed  by  the  goyem* 
ment ;  and  that  they  could  not  be  justified  iu  holding  oat  any 
charitable  donations  whatever,  as  a  compensation  for  their  snffei- 
ings,  but  that  every  personal  exertion  would  be  made  to  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  the  arrangements  about  to  be  made,  and  to  obtain 
the  liberal  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  iheir 
distresses. 

^'  A  town  was  accordingly  surveyed  and  laid  out^  and  the  want 
of  authority  to  impart  any  segular  title,  without  the  subseqnent 
aanetion  of  Congress,  being  first  impressed  and  clearly  understood, 
the  lots  were  exposed  to  sale  under  that  reservation.  Where  the 
purch^er  of  a  lot  was  a  proprietor  in  the  old  town,  h!9  waa  at 
liberty  to  extinguish  his  former  property  in  bis  new  aequisijdfiQi 
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foot  for  foot,  and  was  expected  to  pay  only  for  the  emrplaB,  at  the 
rate  expressed  in  his  bid.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  only  tenants  in  tiie  old  town,  there  being  no  means  of  acqui- 
ring any  new  titles.  The  sale  of  course  could  not  be  confined 
merely  to  former  proprietors,  but,  as  "fieir  as  possible,  was  confined 
to  former  inhabitants.  After  the  sale  of  a  considerable  part,  by 
auction,  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  deduct- 
ing from  the  previous  sales  the  basis  of  ^e  terms. 

*^  As  soon  as  the  necessities  of  the  immediate  inhabitants  were 
accommodated,  the  sales  were  entirely  stopped,  until  the  pleasure 
of  government  could  be  consulted.  As  no  title  could  be  made,  or 
was  pretended  to  be  made,  no  payments  were  required,  or  any 
moneys  permitted  to  be  received,  until  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
to  afibrd  time  for  Congress  to  interpose.  The  remaining  part  was 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  four  successive  annual  installments.  The 
highest  sum  resulting  from  the  bids,  was  seven  cents  for  a  square 
foot,  and  the  whole  averaged  at  least  four  cents.  In  this  way,  the 
inhabitants  were  fully  satisfied  to  commence  their  buildings,  and 
the  interfering  pretensions  of  all  individuals  were  eventually 
reconciled. 

"The  validity  of  any  of  the  titles  was  not  taken  into  view.  The 
possessien  under  the  titles,  such  as  they  were,  was  alone  regarded, 
and  the  validity  of  title  left  to  wait  the  issue  of  such  measures  as 
Congress  might  adopt,  relative  to  landed  titles  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  generally.  It  therefore  now  remains  for  the  C^jngress  of 
tibe  United  States  either  to  refuse  a  sanction  of  the  arrangement 
made,  or  by  imparting  a  regular  authcmty  to  make  it,  or  in  some 
other  mode,  iii  their  wisdom  deemed  proper,  to  relieve  the  inhabit 
tants  from  one  of  the  most  immediate  distresses,  occasioned  by  the 
calamitous  conflagration.^* 

From  the  same  report^  it  appears  that  nearly  the  only  titles  to 
land  then  existing  in  Michigan  were  some  old  grants,  made  by  the 
French  government  long  ago,  which  were  subject  to  all  tiie  feudal 
and  seigniorial  conditions  which  usually  accompanied  titles  in 
Firance,  among  which  was  one,  that  the  respective  grantees  were 
required  within  a  limited  period,  to  obtain  a  confirmation  from  the 
king  which  had,  however,  mostly  been  neglected.  On  the  con- 
quests of  the  French  possessions  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  war  which 
terminated  by  tiie  treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1163^  as  well  in  tiie 
original  articles  of  capitulation  in  1750  and  1760,  as  in  the  subse- 
quent treaty  itself,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
confirmed  to  them ;  and  when,  afterward,  by  tiie  definitive 
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treatj  of  peace,  at  Paris,  in  1788,  the  portion  of  Canada 
included  Michigan  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  a  elanse  in  the 
treaty  secnres  the  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  of 
every  kind — ^land,  honses^or  effects ;  a  point  that  was  further  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  in  the  treaty  of  London,  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Jay  and  Lord  Granville,  in  1794.  There  seemed  then 
to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  lands  whidi 
they  held  under  this  old  title,  yet  there  was  a  decided  defect  as  to 
the  evidences  of  title  according  to  American  forms.  Under  the 
American  government,  no  titles  had  as  yet  been  granted. 

While  in  Michigan  the  territorial  government  was  taking  shape, 
Indiana  passed  to  the  second  grade  of  the  same,  as  provided  by  the 
ordinance,  and  obtained  her  General  Assembly ;  while  various  trea- 
ties with  the  northern  tribes  were  transferring  to  the  United  States, 
the  Indian  title  to  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Wyandots  and  others,  at  Fort  Industry, 
on  the  Maumee,  ceded  all  their  lands  as  fiir  west  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Oonnectiout  Reserve ;  upon  the  21st  of  August, 
Governor  Harrison,  at  Yincennes,  received  from  theMiamys  a  re- 
gion containing  two  millions  of  acres,  within  what  is  now  Indiana, 
and  upon  the  80th  of  December,  at  the  same  place,  purchased  of 
the  Fiankeshaws,  a  tract  eighly  or  ninety  miles  wide,  extending 
from  tJie  \V  abash  west,  to  the  cession  by  the  EAskaskias,  in  1803. 

At  this  time,  although  some  murders  by  the  reel  men  liad  taken 
place  in  the  Far  West,  the  body  of  natives  seemed  bent  on  peace. 
But  mjschief  was  gathering.  Tecumthe,  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
and  otiber  leading  men,  had  formed  at  Greenville,  the  germ  of  that 
union  of  tribes,  by  which  the  whites  were  to  be  restrained  in  their 
invasions.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Qreat  Ttk^Uti  of  that  day 
used  any  concealment,  or  meditated  any  treacheiy  toward  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  many  years  after  this  time. 

The  efforts  of  himself  and  his  brother  were  directed  to  two 
points;  first,  the  reformation  of  the  savages,  whose  habits  unfitted 
them  for  continuous  and  heroic  effort;  and  second,  such  a  union  as 
would  make  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  United  States  impossihle, 
and  give  to  the  aborigines  a  strength  that  might  be  dreaded.  Both 
these  objects  were  avowed,  and  both  were  pursued  with  wondeifal 
energy,  perseverance  and  success ;  in  the  whole  country  bordering 
upon  the  lakes,  the  power  of  the  Prophet  was  felt,  and  the  work  of 
reformation  went  on  rapidly^ 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Burr  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  West. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  he  had  shot  General  Hamilton,  an  even^ 
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which  he  felt  would  ^^  ostracize ''him;  would  force  him  to  seek 
eUewhere  for  power,  money,  and  figtme.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1805, 
the  Vice  President  took  his  celebrated  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  upon 
the  29th  of  April  was  at  Pittsborgh.  His  purpose  of  going  west- 
ward was  not  the  gratification  of  curiosity  merely ;  and  from  Wil- 
kinson's letter,  it  is  implied  that  he  was  concerned  with  Dayton 
and  others,  in  the  projected  canal  round  the  Falls  at  Louisville;  a 
proposal  which  had  been  before  the  United  States  Senate  in 
January. 

From  Pittsburgh  he  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  to  Louisville^ 
thence  went  to  Lexington  and  Kashville  by  land,  and  from  the 
latter  place  passed  down  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  6th  of  June 
reached  Fort  Massac.  During  his  visit  to  Tennessee  he  was 
treated  with  great  attention,  and  both  then  and  previously  had 
some  conversation  relative  to  a  residence  in  that  State,  with  a  view 
to  politicfd  advancement.  His  intentions,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  vague:  among  other  plans,  he  had  some  thought  of 
trying  to  displace  Governor  Claiborne,  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  and 
took  from  Wilkinson,  whom  he  met  at  Fort  Massac,  a  letter  to 
Daniel  Clark,  the  governor's  most  violent  foe. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Burr  reached  the  capitol  of  the  South- 
West,  where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  July,  when  he  crossed 
by  land  to  Nashville,  and  spent  a  week  with  General  Jackson,  and 
upon  the  20th  of  August,  was  at  Lexington  again :  from  Lexing- 
ton,  he  went  by  the  Falls,  Yincennes,  and  Kaskaskia,  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  met  General  Wilkinson,  about  the  middle  of  September. 
By  this  time,  all  his  plans  appear  to  have  undergone  another 
change.  AtKew  Orleans  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the  e^dstenoe 
of  an  association  to  invade  Mexico^  and  wrest  it  from  Spain ;  he 
was  asked  to  join  it,  but  refused. 

He  saw,  however,  at  that  time,  if  not  before,  that,  should  the 
dispute  relative  to  boundaries  then  existing  between  the  United 
States  result  in  war,  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  men  of 
spirit  to  conquer  and  rule  Mexico,  and  this  idea  thenceforth  became 
his  leading  one.  But  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  invasion,  in 
c^tse  of  war,  there  arose  whispers  in  relation  to  efiecting  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  of  this  we  h&vB 
knowledge  by  a  letter  from  Daniel  Clark  'to  General  Wilkinson, 
written  September  7th. 

What  Burr's  conversations  with  the  commander  of  St  Louis 
were,  are  not  particularly  told,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  sug- 
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gested  tiie  Mexican  plan,  and  also  mtimatod  that  llie  Umoa  ma 
TOtten,  and  the  western  peoj^  ^ssatisfied.  finch  was  tke  efeet  of 
hk  talk,  that  Boon  after  he  left^  Wilkinson  wrote  to  flie  fiecretaiy 
of  the  'Sttvjj  advising  the  government  to  have  an  eye  on  Burr,  u 
he  was  ^^  about  Bomelhing,  but  whether  internal  or  eztenal,"  he 
ODsId  not  learn. 

Thnsy  dnring  1805,  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  Western  States 
£n>m  the  Union,  by  Bnrr  and  Wilkinsont  had  become  fiomiitf  to 
many  minds,  even  though  the  principals  themselves  may  have  hal 
no  more  thought  of  such  a  thing  than  of  taking  poesesnon  of  tiie 
moon,  and  dividing  her  among  their  fiiends.* 

Amongst  the  occnnences  of  1806  and  1806^  are  the  expeditiGDi 
of  Captain  Z.  M.  Pike;  tibe  first  to  the  sources  of  the  Mkassppi, 
and  the  second  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Platte,  snd 
Kerre  Janne  rivers,  and  into  the  ptovincee  of  New  Spun.  TbfiM 
e^qpeditions  were  condocted  under  the  order  oi  goremment,  limHi^ 
Qenenal  James  Wilkinson.  The  jooraals  kept  by  Captain  Fib 
were  by  him  prepared  f<^  Ihe  press,  and  issued  in  an  octavo 
volume,  with  an  atlas  of  maps  and  charts,  in  Philadelphia,  1810. 
From  this  volume  is  given  the  following  brief  abstract: 

The  party,  consisting  of  Captain  Pike,  ^^with  one  servaat^  two 
corporals,  and  seventeen  privates,  in  a  keel  bo^,  seventy  feet  long, 
provisioBed  for  four  months,"  left  the  encan^ment,  near  StLonky 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1805.  On  the  Ist  of  September  Ihey  lesched 
Dubuque,  wh^e  Ihe  French  trader,  M.  Dubuqu»,  Chen  reaidei 
The  party  reached  Prairie  du  Chein  on  the  4th.  From  the  appen* 
^^z  to  part  first,  is  made  the  following  extract : 

«<  The  preserU  village  of  Prairie  du  Chein  was  first  setded  in  tbe 
year  1788,  and  the  first  settlers  were  Girard,  Antaya,  and  Dubaque. 
The  old  village  is  about  a  mile  below  the  present  one,  and  h$i 
eadsted  during  Hhe  time  the  French  were  possessed  of  the  eoastry. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  fiunily  of  Reynaids>  (Fox  Indiana,)  who 
formerly  lived  there,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Dogs.  The 
present  village  was  settled  under  the  English  government,  and  the 
gvound  was  purchased  from  the  Reynard  Indiana 

'<  There  are  eight  houses  scattered  round  the  country,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one^  two,  three,  and  five  miles. 

^On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississii^i  are  three  houses,  situated 
on  a  small  stream  called  the  Qirard's  river,  making,  in  the  vtUsge 

»  For  aU  these  facts  see  UaTis'  Memoirs  of  Burr  ii.  827,  S67,  868  to870»  878»  879,  S80i 
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aod  vkimiT",  ffairt^HBeven  hotxses,  which  it  will  not  be  too  mach  to 
^cnlate  ten  persons  eaph^  malring  the  population  three  hnndred 
and  seventy  sonls,  Sut  this  estimate  will  not  answer  for  the  spring 
and  autumn,  as  there  $ge  then  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  white 
persons. 

^^  This  is  owing  to  the  concourse  of  traders  and  thdlr  engagees, 
fcom  Michilimacld&adk  and  other  parts,  who  make  this  Hieir  last 
stage,  previous  to  their  launching  into  the  savage  wilderness.  They 
again  meet  here  in  the  spaing,  on  their  return  from  their  wintering 
grounds,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  hundred  Indians,  when  th^ 
hold  a/orr;  the  one  party  disposes  of  remnants  of  goods,  and  tlM 
other  reserved  peltries. 

**  It  is  astonishing  that  there  are  not  more  murders  and  affrays  at 
this  place  as  there  meet  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  to  trade--^the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  being  in  no  manner  restricted.  But  since 
the  American  government  has  become  known,  such  accidents  are 
much  less  frequent  than  formerly* 

'^  There  are  a  few  gentlemen  residing  at  tiie  Prairie  du  Oheins, 
and  many  others  claiming  that  appellation ;  but  the  rivabhip  of 
the  Indian  trade,  occasions  them  to  be  guilty  of  acts  at  their 
wintering  grounds,  which  they  would  blush  to  be  guilty  of  in  the 
dviHzed  world.  They  possess  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  this  is  the  leading  feature  in  the 
eharacter  of  frontier  inhabitants.  Their  mode  of  living  had  obliged 
them  to  have  transient  connection  with  the  Indian  women ;  and 
what  was  at  first  j:x>&j/,  is  now  so  confirmed  by  habit  and  inclina- 
tion, that  it  has  become,  (with  a  few  exceptions,)  the  ruling  prac- 
tice of  all  the  traders;  and,  in  fietct,  almost  half  of  the  in* 
habitants  under  twenty  years,  have  the  blood  of  the  aborigines  in 
tiieir  veins." 

For  a  description  of  the  old  village  and  vicinity.  Carver  is  quoted 
by  Mfyor  Long,  who  visited  Fort  Crawford,  1823 : 

**  At  Prairie  du  Chein,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  estimated  at 
one-half  of  a  mile,  including  a  long  and  narrow  island.  Its  cur* 
rent,  though  rapid  compared  with  that  of  many  other  streams,  is 
gentle  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  same  river  lower  down ;  it 
is  only  when  it  has  been  swollen  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, 
fliat  it  acquires  the  extreme  rapidity  which  characterizes  it.  The 
village  of  Prairie  du  Chein  is  situated  three  or  four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisoonsin,  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  which  extenda 
akttg  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  about  ten  miles  in  lengtl^ 
and  which  is  limited  to  the  east  by  a  range  of  steep  hills  rising  to  a 
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height  of  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  running  paiv 
allel  with  the  course  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half;  on  the  western  bank,  the  \Aafb  which  rise  to  the  same  ele- 
vation, are  washed  at  their  base  by  the  river. 

^^  Pike's  mountain,  which  is  on  the  west  bank,  immediately  op* 
posite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  is  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  ^  It  has  received  its  name  fit>m  having  been  re- 
commended by  the  late  General  Pike,  in  his  journal,  as  a  position 
well  calculated  for  the  construction  of  a  military  post,  to  command 
the  Mississippi  and  TVlsconsin.  The  hill  has  no  particular  limits 
in  regard  to  its  extent,  being  merely  a  part  of  the  river  bluffs,  which 
stretch  along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  west,  for  several  miles, 
and  retain  pretty  neariy  the  same  elevation  above  the  water.  The 
side  fronting  on  the  river  is  iSO  abrupt  as  to  render  the  summit  com- 
pletely inaccessible,  even  to  a  footman,  except  in  a  very  few  places, 
where  he  may  ascend  by  taking  hold  of  the  bushes  and  rocks  that 
cover  the  slope.  In  general,  the  acclivity  is  made  up  of  precipices, 
arranged  one  above  another,  some  of  which  are  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  From  the  top  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  two  rivers,  which  mingled  their  waters  at  the  foot  of  this 
majestic  hill.' 

^^  The  prairie  has  retained  its  old  French  appellation,  derived 
from  an  Indiim  who  formerly  resided  there,  and  was  called  the 
Dog.  The  village  consists,  exclusive  of  stores,  of  about  twenty 
dwelling  houses,  chiefly  old,  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  decay; 
its  population  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  It  is 
not  in  as  thriving  a  situation  as  it  formerly  was.  Carver  tells  us, 
that  when  he  visited  it,  in  1766,  it  was  ^  a  large  town,  containing 
about  three  hundred  fiunilies;  the  houses,'  he  adds,  *  are  well  built 
after  the  Indian  manner,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  very  rich 
soil,  from  which  they  raise  every  necessary  of  life  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  town  is  the  great  mart  where  all  the  adjacent  tribes, 
and  even  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  assemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  bringing 
with  them  their  fdrs  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders.'  ^I  should  have 
remarked,"  says  the  same  author,  ^  that  whatever  Indians  happen 
to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great  mart  to  which  all  who  in- 
habit the  adjacent  country  resort,  though  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong  are  at  war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  restrain 
their  enmity,  and  to  forbear  all  hostile  acts  during  their  stay  there. 
This  regulation  has  long  been  established  among  them  for  their 
mutual  convenience,  as  without  it  no  trade  could  be  carried  on.' 
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^^  The  forty  which  is  one  of  the  rudest  and  least  comfortable  that 
we  have  seen,  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river.  Its  site  is  low  and  unpleasant,  as  a  slough  extends  to  the 
south  of  it  The  river  bank  is  here  so  low  and  flat,  that  by  a  swell 
which  took  place  in  the  Mississippi  the  summer  before  we  visited 
it,  the  water  rose  upon  the  prairie,  and  entered  the  parade,  which 
it  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  it  penetrated  into  all 
the  officers'  and  soldiers'  quarters,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  garrison  to  remove  from  the  fort,  and  encamp  upon  the  n^gh- 
boring  heights,  where  they  spent  about  a  month.  The  waters  hav- 
ing subsided,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  returned  to  their 
quarters ;  the  old  men  of  the  village  say  that  such  an  inundation 
may  be  expected  every  seven  years.  The  village  also  suffered 
much  from  the  inundation,  though  the  ground  being  somewhat 
higher,  the  injury  done  to  it  was  not  so  great.  The  fort  was  ori- 
ginally erected  for  the  protection  of  the  white  population  at  the 
village;  as  a  military  post,  its  situation  is  by  no  means  a  judicious 
one,  for  it  commands  neither  the  Mississippi  nor  Wisconsin ;  but  as 
the  necessity  which  lead  to  its  construction  is  daily  becoming  less 
urgent,  this  position  will  douljtless  soon  be  abandoned ;  one  of  the 
block-houses  of  the  fort  is  situated  upon  a  large  mound,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  artificial.  This  mound  U  so  large,  that  it  supported  the 
whole  of  the  work  at  this  place,  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  fort 
by  the  British  and  !bdiaus  during  the  late  war.  It  has  been  exca- 
vated, but  we  have  not  heard  that  any  bones  or  other  remains  were 
found  in  it.  This  spot,  like  many  of  those  early  settled,  has  been 
graced  with  traditions,  which,  if  they  contribute  but  little  to  the 
history  of  our  ^orth-West  Indians,  adorn,  at  least,  with  a  charm  of 
romance  and  fable,  some  of  its  most  beautifril  scenery.'"^ 

Captain  Pike  with  his  party  reached  St.  Peter's  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Here  a  council  was  held  with  the  Sioux  Jndians,  and 
a  tract  of  land  purchased,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  £6r 
a  military  post.  This  eventually  provided  for  the  military  post  of 
St.  Peter's.  Peace  was  also  negotiated  between  the  ^ioux  and 
Qhippewas,  who  had  been  at  war  for  many  years.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  boats  were  unloaded,  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  labor,  raised  above  the  falls  and  again  launched  and 
reloaded. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  they  met  a  snow  storm,  and  soon  after, 


^Long's  Expedition  to- the  Boorce  of  St.  Peter's  liTer. 
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foand  tiiey  coald  not  get  their  boats  up  the  rapids  before  them* 
They  were  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  above  the  Mis 
cf  8t  Anthony.  Several  of  the  men  were  slek,  and  one  broke  a 
blood-veesel,  and  was  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  snow  continuing 
lo  fall,  they  constmetod  log  houses,  excavated  canoes,  and  provi- 
ded a  supply  of  provisions  by  bunting.  Here  the  sick  and  a  few 
other  men  of  the  party  were  left,  while  Pike  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  attempted  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  canoes.  The  attempt 
having  failed^  and  the  river  being  froeen,  sleds  were  constructed, 
on  which  the  baggage  was  transported,  partly  on  the  ice,  and  partly 
on  the  land.  After  sustaining  various  privations,  and  experiencing 
no  small  degree  of  difficulty  in  this  inhospitable  wintiy  r^on, 
iPike  and  Ms  little  party,  with  one  or  two  British  traders,  reached 
fied  Lake,  then  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
tiie  middle  of  February,  1806.  At  Lake  Winipec,  fifteen  miles 
below,  was  a  British  trading  post,  and  the  flag  of  that  nation  flying 
bom  the  fort.  The  Korth- Western  company  then  had  thdur  posts 
in  all  this  wild  region. 

On  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  the  party  set  out  on  their  homeward 
march,  but  were  detained  on  the  route  by  ice,  and  holding  ^^  talks  " 
with  bands  of  Indians,  so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  fiftlls  of  St. 
Anthony  until  the  10th  of  April.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's, 
another  council  was  held  with  the  Sioux  and  Sauteurs.  a  branch  of 
the  Ohippewas. 

After  holding  confiBrences  with  several  bands  of  Indians  at 
Prairie  du  Chein,  and  other  places,  Pike  and  fais  party  reached  SL 
Louis  on  the  80th  of  April,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  and 
twenty-two  days.  This  was  the  first  exploration  ever  made  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  objects 
of  the  expedition  were  accomplished,  in  the  selection  of  positions 
for  military  posts,  in  making  peace  among  hostile  Indian  nations^ 
and  in  tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its  source. 

The  second  eiq>edition  had  for  its  primary  object,  the  protection 
and  "safe  delivery  "  of  a  deputation  of  Osages  and  some  <Saptives, 
to  the  town  of  the  Grand  Osage  nation.  TEe^next  was,  to  promote 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  Kanzas*  and  Osage 
nations,  and  the  Tanctons,  Tetons  and  Camanohes.  The  explora- 
tion of  the  country  on  the  Eead  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Bed 
rivers,  would  follow  the  eSort  to  negotiate  with  the  Camanches. 


*  Thitf  k  pBOiuroiiotd  Sanseau,  and,  hy  abbreviatioD,  faw  natioii. 
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For  ibis  expedition,  Capt.  Pike's  party  ooadiated  of  two  lieoten- 
ant8,  one  surgeon,  one  sergeant^  two  corporals,  sixteeoi  prirates,  and 
one  interpreter.  Under-  their  charge,  were  several  chiefe  of  the 
pfl^gfl  and  Pawnees,  who,  with  a  number  of  women  and  cbildreiiy 
had  been  to  Washington,  city.  These  Indians  had  been  redeemed 
from  captivity  from  among  the  Fottawattamjies.  The  whole  num-- 
ber  of  Indians  amounted  to  fifty-one^ 

The  party  left  Belle  Fontaine^  near  the  month  of  the  Missouri^ 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1806.  In  tb^  company  was  Br.  John  H.  Sobin^ 
son,  a  volunteer,  and  a  gentleman  of  scientific  attainments ;  a  Mr. 
Henry,  from  TSew  Jersey,  also  a  volunteer,  who  spoke  French  and  » 
little  Spanish,  and  Lieutenant  James  Wilkinson,  son  of  General 
Wilkinson.  The  ladians  generally  walked  on  the  land.  On  th» 
28th  of  July,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river,  and  pro-^ 
ceeded  up  that  stream  to  the  village  of  the  Qrand  Osages^  which 
they  reached  on  the  19th  of  August.  Having  provided  horses,  the 
party  set  off  by  land  on  the  1st  of  September  for.  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas,  holding  councils  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indiana 
through  which  they  passed.  They  learned  that  troops  from  Mexioa 
had  visited  the  Pawpee  village. 

At  that  period  there  was  an  old  trace,  kaown  as  the  ^  ^rnnish 
trace,"  made  in  1720,  by  a  party  who  left  Santa  Fe,  ta  esterminat^ 
the  Missouries. 

Pike  and  his  party,  after  much  search,  could  not  find  this  traces 
but  reached  the  Arkansas  on  the  18th  of  October.  They  found  the 
water  only  twenty  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  though  from  bank 
to  bank  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Here  Lieutenant  Wil- 
kinson constructed  canoes  with  pieces  of  wood  and  bui&lo  hide% 
and  with  three  soldiers  and  an  Qsage,  descended  the  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  thence  to  Kew  Orleans. 

Pike  and  his  party  proceeded  onward  up  the  Arkansas  until  they 
got  entangled  in  the  range  of  mouatains  a]]4  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter.  Here  they  wandered,  half  frozen  and  half  starved^ 
until  the  first  week  in  February,  when,  getting  into  a  ffX)ve  of  tim^ 
ber  in  a  sheltered  spot),  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade  as  a 
protection  from  the  Indians^ 

Pr.  Bobinson  having  received  claims,  against  a  certain  person  m 
Mexico,  parted  frcw  the  expedition  and  attem,pted  to  find  his  way 
alone  to  Santa  Fe.  This  chum  ef  thei  Doctor  waa  merely  a.  ne^  to 
gain,  information  of  the  country  and  the  intentiona  of  tba  Meadcan 
Spaniards.  The  clairn  was  tlri^.  In  the  year  1804,  WilKam  Moiv 
rison,  Ssqv  ap,  eAteq>rising  i^erch^t  of  l^kaaHms.  sant  Bsfitiste 
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La  Lande,  a  Creole,  tip  the  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  directed 
him,  if  possible,  to  push  into  Santa  Fe.  He  sent  in  some  Indians, 
and  the  Spaniards  came  out  with  horses  and  carried  him  and  his 
goods  into  the  province.  Finding  he  could  sell  his  goods  at  a-high 
price,  and  having  land  and  a  wife  offered  him,  he  concluded  to 
expatriate  himself  and  convert  the  property  of  Mr.  Morrison  to  his 
own  benefit.  Mr.  M.,  supposing  Pike  might  meet  with  some  Span- 
ish feustOT  on  his  route,  entrusted  him  with  his  claim,  with  orders 
to  collect  it.  Pike  made  this  claim  a  pretext  for  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Bobinson  to  Santa  Fe,  while  the  real  object  was  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  people. 

On  the  16th  of  Februaiy,  Pike,  while  out  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion with  one  man,  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  a 
yexican  Indian,  who  were  sent  out  as  spies.  After  a  friendly 
interview  they  left,  and  by  the  26th  instant  returned  with  one  hun- 
dred officers  and  soldiers,  who  took  the  party  prisoners.  Unfortu- 
nately, being  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  having 
no  guide.  Pike  was  on  the  Rio  del  Korte  instead  of  tiie  Bed  river, 
as  he  supposed.    He  was  in  Mexico  instead  of  the  United  Statea. 

After  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  governor  of  Santa 
Fe,  whose  name  was  AUencaster,  Pike  with  his  comrades  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  but  were  marched  through  Albu- 
querque, St.  Fernandez,  El  Paso,  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  under- 
went another  examination  before  Governor  Salcedo.  After  various 
embarrassments,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Robinson,  he  had  leave  to 
depart,  by  Monclova  to  San  Antonio,  in  Texas. 

The  party  commenced  the  march  on  the  last  of  April,  and 
reached  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  where  they  arrived  on  the  TUl  of 
June.  Here  they  tarried  one  week,  and  proceeding  through  Texas, 
reached  Natchitoches  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1807. 

This  expedition,  unfortunate  as  it  was  to  tiie  commander,  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  the  plains  of  the  ArVitTig^i^^ 
and  the  Mexican  region,  a  large  part  of  which  now  belongs  to  the 
United  States. 

In  September,  1806,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  returned  fix>in 
their  exploration  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon  rivers.  This  expedi- 
tion had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  January,  1808.  His 
views  being  sanctioned  by  Congress,  Captain  Lewis,  and  Clarke, 
equal  in  command,  entered  the  Missouri,  May  14,  1804.  The 
ensuing  winter  they  spent  among  the  Mandans.  and  in  April,  180£s 
again  set  forward.  "With  great  difficulty,  the  mountaiua  were 
passed  in  the  September  following,  and  the  Pacific  reached  on  the 
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17th  of  November.  Here  the  winter  of  1805-6  wae  passed.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  1806,  the  return  journey  was  begun,  and  the 
mountains  were  crossed  late  in  June. 

During  this  year,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  strong 
1806.]  that  the  iN'orth-Westem  tribes  were  meditating  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  but  nothing  of  consequence  took  place ; 
although  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  constantly  extended  and  con- 
firmed  their  influence. 

Renewed  difficulties  with  Spain,  began  early  in  the  year  to 
assume  a  serious  appearance ;  in  February,  acts  of  a  semi-hostile 
oharacter  took  place,  and  in  August,  Spanish  troops  crossed  the 
Sabine  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river.  ThiB 
led  first  to  a  correspondence  between  Gk>vemor  Claiborne  and  the 
Spaniard  in  command :  and  next  to  a  movement  by  General  Wil- 
kinson and  his  army  to  the  contested  border.*  While  his  troops 
were  at  Natchitoches,  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  engagement, 
Samuel  Swartwout  reached  Wilkinson's  camp,  with  letters  from 
Burr  and  Dayton,  of  such  a  character  as  almost  instantly  to  bring 
matters  in  relation  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  a  crisis. 

Burr,  from  January  to  August,  Mr.  Davis  declares,  was  most  of 
the  time  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  but  not  idle ;  for,  in  a 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  dated  April  16th,  the  conspirator  says :  **  Burr 
will  be  throughout  the  United  States  this  summer;  "  and  refers  to 
^'the  associalion,''  as  enlarged,  and  to  the  ^^ project"  as  postponed 
till  December. 

In  July,  Commodore  Truxton  learned  from  Burr,  that  he  was 
interested  largely  in  lands  upon  the  Washita,  which  he  proposed  to 
settle  if  his  Mexican  project  failed ;  and  in  August  it  seems  that  he 
left  for  the  West  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  he  was  in  Pittsbuigh, 
and  there  suggested  to  Oolonel  George  Morgan  and  his  son,  the 
probable  disunion  of  the  States,  growing  out  of  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  federal  government,  a  suggestion  similar  to  that  said  to 
have  been  made,  though  in  a  much  more  distinct  and  strong  form, 
to  General  Eaton,  in  the  March  preceding. 

His  plans,  indeed,  whatever  their  extent,  were  before  this  time 
fixed  and  perfected ;  for  it  was  upon  the  29th  of  July  that  he  wrote 
from  Philadelphia  to  General  Wilkinson  the  letter  confided  to 
Swartwout^  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  whole  business ; 
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this  letter  is  extracted,  togetbw  with  WilMiisoii'B  depodtiott  of 
December  26lii,  explanatory  of  Burr's  plans: 

^^Yonrs,  post-marked  13th  of  May,  is  received.  I,  AaconBiiF^ 
have  obtained  fands,  and  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprise. 
Petachments  from  different  points^  and  under  diffin^ent  pietoisei, 
will  rendezvous  on  Ohio,  1st  November^-everything  interDal  and 

external  &vor8  views ;  protection  of  England  is  secured.    T 

is  going  to  Jamaica,  to  arrange  with  the  Admiral  on  that  station; 
it  will  meet  on  the  Mississippi. — ^England. — ^Navy  of  tiie  United 
States  are  ready  to  join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  fiiends 
and  followers;  it  will  be  a  host  of  choice  spirits* 

'<  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only ;  Wiildnson  diall  di^ 
tate  the  rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed 
westward  1st  of  August,  never  to  return ;  with  him  go  his  daughter; 
the  husband  will  follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthiea. 

^'Send  forth  an  intelligent  and  confidentiid  Mend  with  whom 
Burr  may  confer ;  he  shall  return  immediately  vidth  farther  inte^ 
esting  details ;  this  is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of  move- 
ment ;  send  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkiuscm,  west  of  the 
mountains,  who  may  be  useful,  with  a  note  deUaeating  their  char- 
acters. By  your  messenger,  send  me  £bur  or  five  oomnussionB  of 
your  oficers,  which  you  can  borrow  under  any  preteoise  you  please; 
ihey  shall  be  returned  fiuthfully. 

^^  Already  are  orders  to  the  contractor  given,  to  forward  nx 
months  provisions  to  points  Wilkinson  may  name ;  this  shall  not 
be  used  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  under  proper  injoactioaa; 
tiie  prqject  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired.  Burr  gaaian- 
tees  the  result  with  his  life  and  honor,  with  the  lives,  the  honor  aod 
fortune  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood  of  our  country. 

'^  Buir's  plan  of  operations  is,  to  move  down  rapidly  froia  the 
fidk  on  the  Idth  November,  with  the  first  five  hundred  or  one 
thousand  men,  in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpoae,  to 
be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  l^Hix  of  December,  there  to 
Qieet  WiUdnaon ;  there  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  expedient 
in  the  first  instance  to  seixe  on  or  pass  by  Baton  B.ouge ;  on  receipt 
«f  thia  send  an  answer;  dfaw  on  Burr  for  aU  eoqpenses^  &c.  1%o 
yeople  of  the  country  to  whidn  we  are  going,  are  prepared  to 
nceiye  ne;  their  ageats  now  with  Borr  say,  liiat  if  we  will  protect 
iheif  reHgion  and  will  not  subjeot  them  to  a  fbveig&  power>  that  is 
three  weeks  all  will  be  settled. 

"  The  gods  invite  to  glory  and  fortune ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  deserve  the  boon  i  the  bearer  of  this  goes  ezpresa  to 
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yon ;  he  will  hand  a  formal  letter  of  introduction  to  yon  from  Ban* ; 
he  is  a  man  of  inviolable  honor  and  perfect  discretion,  fcHnned  to 
execute  rather  than  to  project;  capable  of  relating  facts  with 
fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise ;  he  is  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  disclose  to 
yon  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no  further ;  he  has  imbibed  a  rever- 
ence for  your  character,  and  may  be  embarrassed  in  your  presence; 
put  him  at  ease  and  he  will  satisfy  you.* 

^'I  instantly  resolved,"  says  Wilkinson,  in  his  affidavit,  '^to  avail 
myself  of  the  reference  made  to  the  hearer,  and,  in  the  course 
of  some  days,  drew  from  him  (the  said  Swartwout,)  the  following 
disclosure:  *That  he  had  been  dispatched  by  Colonel  Burr,  from 
Philadelphia ;  had  passed  through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  proceeded  frcn  Louisville  to  St  Loctis,  where  he  expected  to 
find  me;  but  discovering  at  Kaskaskias  that  I  had  descended  the 
river,  be  procured  a  skifl;^  hired  hands,  and  followed  me  down  the 
Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams ;  and  from  thence  set  out  for  Natchi- 
toches, in  company  with  Captain  Sparks  and  Hooke,  under  the 
pretense  of  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards,  then  depending. 

**  *  That  Colonel  Burr,  with  the  support  of  a  powerful  association, 
extending  from  !N'ew  York  to  New  Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed 
body  of  seven  thousand  men  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Western  States  and  territories,  with  a  view  to  carry  an  expediticm 
against  the  Mexican  provinces ;  and  that  five  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Swartwout,  and  a  Colonel  or  Migor  Tyler,  were  to  descend 
the  Allegheny,  for  whose  accommodation  light  boats  had  been  built 
and  were  ready.' 

**  I  inquired  what  would  be  their  eourse;  he  said,  ^  this  territory 
would  be  revolutionized,  where  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them; 
and  that  there  would  be  some  seizing,  he  supposed,  at  New  Orleans ; 
that  they  expected  to  be  ready  to  embark  about  the  1st  of  Februa- 
ry, and  intended  to  knd  at  Vera  Onus,  and  to  march  ftom  thence 
to  Mexico.' 

'*  I  observed  that  there  were  several  millions  of  doHars  in  the  bank 
of  this  place,  to  which  he  replied,  *  we  know  it  full  well ; '  and,  on 
my  remarking  tiiat  they  certainly  did  not  mean  to  violate  private 
property,  he  said,  ^ they  meant  to  bcMrrow, and  wonldretam  it;  that 
they  must  equip  themselves  in  New  Orleans ;  tibiat  they  expeeted 
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naval  protection  from  Great  Britain ;  that  the  captains  and  the  offi- 
cers of  our  navy  were  so  disgusted  with  the  government,  that  thej 
were  ready  to  join ;  that  similar  disgusts  prevailed  throughout  the 
western  country,  where  the  people  were  zealous  in  lavor  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  and  that  pilot-boat  built  schooners  were  contracted  for 
along  our  southern  coast  for  their  service ;  that  he  had  been  accom- 
panied from  the  falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskaskias,  and  from  thence  to 
Fort  Adams,  by  a  Mr.  Ogden,  who  had  proceeded  on  to  New  Or- 
leans, with  letters  from  Colonel  Burr,  to  his  friends  there.' 

*' Swartwout  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  from  Dr.  BoIIman; 
and,  on  my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  expressed  great  surprise, 
and  observed, '  that  the  doctor  and  a  Mr.  Alexander  had  left  Phila- 
delphia before  him,  with  dispatches  for  me ;  and  that  they  were  to 
proceed  by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  said  they  must  have 
arrived.' 

<^  Though  determined  to  deceive  him,  if  possible,  I  could  not  re- 
frain telling  Mr.  Swartwout,  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ever 
dishonor  my  commission ;  and  I  believe  I  duped  him  by  my  admi- 
ration of  the  plan,  and  by  observing,  that  although  I  could  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  the  engagements  which  the  Spaniards  had  pre- 
pared for  me  in  my  front,  might  prevent  my  opposing  it.  Yet  I 
did,  the  moment  I  had  deciphered  the  letter,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Gushing,  my  adjutant  and  inspector,  making  the  de- 
claration that  I  should  oppose  the  lawless  enterprise  with  my  utmost 
force. 

^*Mr.  Swartwout  informed  me  that  he  was  under  engagements  to 
meet  Colonel  Burr  at  Nashville,  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  re- 
quested of  me  to  write  to  him,  which  I  declined ;  and  on  his  leaving 
Natchitoches,  about  the  18th  of  October,  I  immediately  employed 
Lieutenant  T.  A.  Smith  to  convey  the  information  in  substance  to 
the  president,  without  the  commitment  of  names;  for  from  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  project,  and  the  more  extraordinary  ap- 
peal to  me,  I  could  but  doubt  its  reality,  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony before  me ;  and  I  did  not  attach  solid  belief  to  Mr.  Swartwout's 
reports  respecting  their  intentions  on  this  territory  and  city,  until  I 
received  confirmatory  advice  from  St.  Louis."* 

After  leaving  Pittsburgh,  Burr  went  probably  direct  to  Blanner- 
hassett's  Island,  where  he  had  stopped  the  previous  summer,  while 
passing  down  the  Ohio,  and  which  he  thenceforth  made  his  head- 
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qaarters.  This  he  was  probably  led  to  do  by  the  fact  that  Blan- 
nerhasset,  in  December,  1805,  had  written  him,  that  he  should  like 
to  take  part  in  any  western  speculations,  or  in  attacking  Mexico, 
should  a  Spanish  war  actually  occur. 

This  offer,  together  with  the  supposed  wealth  of  Blannerhassett, 
and  the  admirable  position  of  his  island  for  Burr's  purposes, 
made  that  place  the  very  one  most  desirable  for  him  to  select  as  his 
centre  of  operations.  From  this  point  the  chief  made  excursions 
into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  obtaining  money,  men,  boats  and  provi- 
sions. 

Among  those  from  whom  he  received  the  most  aid  was  Davis 
Floyd,  of  Jeffersonville,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Territorial  As- 
sembly.  This  gentleman,  Blannerhassett,  Comfort  Tyler,  and  Israel 
Smith,  were  Burr's  chiefs  of  division,  and  led  the  few  followers 
that  at  last  went  down  the  river  in  his  company. 

Meantime,  the  rumor  was  prevalent  ^^  in  every  man's  mouth," 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands,"*"  for  which  the  men  were 
nominally  enlisted,  was  a  mere  pretense,  and  that  an  attack  on 
Mexico,  if  not  something  worse,  was  in  contemplation.  That 
something  was  looked  for  beyond  a  conquest  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, seemed  probable  from  the  views  expressed  in  a  series  of 
essays  called  the  ^'  Querist ; "  these  were  published  in  September, 
in  ^e  Ohio  Oazette,  (Marietta,)  were  written  by  Blannerhassett, 
immediately  after  Burr's  visit  to  his  island,  and  strongly  intimated 
that  wisdom  called  on  the  western  people  to  leave  the  Union. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Joseph  Daviess  was  attorney  for  the  United 
States  in  Kentucky,  and  he,  together  with  others,  felt  that  the 
general  government  ought  to  be  informed  of  what  was  doing,  and 
of  what  was  rumored.  Mr.  Jefferson,  accordingly,  in  tiie  latter  part 
of  September,  received  intimations  of  what  was  going  forward,  but 
as  nothing  definite  could  be  charged,  there  was  no  point  of  attack, 
and  the  Executive  and  his  friends  could  do  nothing  further  than 
watch  and  wait  At  length,  late  in  October,  notice  of  the  building 
of  boats  and  collection  of  provisions  having  reached  him,  the  presi- 
dent sent  a  confidential  agent  into  the  West,  and  also  gave  orders 
to  the  governors  and  comnumders  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

Daviess,  meantime,  had  gathered  a  mass  of  testimony  implicating 
Burr,  which  led  him  to  take  the  step  of  bringing  the  subject,  in 
Kovember,  before  the  United  States  District  Court,  making  oath, 
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*Hhat  he  was  iafermed,  and  did  yenfy  believe^  that  Aaron  Burr  fiv 
Beveral  months  past  had  been,  and  now  is  engi^ed,  in  preptriag 
and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparii^  the  meaiiB  ht 
a  military  expedition  and  enterprise  within  this  distriict^  for  the^ 
pose  of  descending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewith,  and  makiiig 
war  npon  the  snbjeets  of  the  king  o€  Spain/' 

After  having  read  this  a£Bdavit»  the  attorney  added,  ^'  I  bsve  in- 
formation on  which  I  can  rely,  that  all  the  western  territories  m 
the  next  object  of  the  scheme,  and  ftnidly,  all  the  region  of  tiit 
Ohio  is  calculated  as  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  newly  proposd 
revolution-" 

Upon  this  affidavit,  Daviess  asked  for  Burr's  arrest,  but  &e  mo- 
tion was  overruled.  The  accused,  however,  who  saw  at  once  tbe 
most  politic  course,  came  into  court,  and  demanded  an  investiga 
tion,  which  could  not  be  had,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  ia* 
possibility  of  obtaining  Davis  Floyd  as  a  witness^ 

Thus  far  the  public  generally  sympathised  with  Burr,  whM 
manners  secured  ali  sufirages,  and  who,  oa  the  Isl  of  Decembeiv 
was  able  to  write  U>  Henry  Clay,  his  attorney,  in  these  terms :  '^I 
have  no  design,  nor  have  I  taken  any  measure  to  promote  a  diaah 
lution  <^  the  Union,  or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  moro  Btateefron 
the  residue.  I  have  neither  published  a  line  on  this  subject,  Mr 
has  any  one,  through  my  agency,  or  with  my  knowledge. 

^^I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the  government,  ortodis* 
turb  the  tntnquillity  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  its  terrkories,  or  of 
any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  issued,  nor  signed,  nor  promised,  s 
commieeion  to  any  person,  for  any  purposew  I  do  not  own  a  masM 
nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single  article  of  military  stwes,  nor  does  any 
person  for  me,  by  my  authority,  or  my  knowledge. 

*^  My  views  have  been  explained  to,  and  approved  by,  several 
of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  and,  I  believe,  are  weU 
uaderstood  by  the  administratian,  and  seen  by  it  with  compla» 
cency ;  they  are  such  as  every  mem,  ^  kawr  ami  eoerff  good  dtam 
must  approve. 

*^  Considering  the  high  station  yoo  now  fill  in  our  national  coui^ 
cils,  I  have  tibougfat  these  explanationa  proper,  as  well  to  counteract 
the  chimerical  tales,  which  malevol^at  persons  have  iiiduatrioualj 
circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not  espoused  the  causa 
of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  the  hwps^  the  govemoaent,  or  the 
interests  of  the  country."* 

•  nvtler's  KcBtnalgr. 
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The  agent  from  goyemtnenty  ^o  was  all  along  actively  engaged 
in  procnring  evidence  relative  to  Burr's  plans,  finding  abundant 
proof  of  his  Mexican  project,  and  learning  also  that  he  thought  the 
West  ought  t9  separate  from  the  East,  determined,  in  Decem- 
ber, to  take  measures  to  an-est  his  boats  and  provisions.  This  he 
effected  by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  through  Gov^ 
enor  Tiffin. 

The  le^slature  authorized  the  governor  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  and  before  the  14th  of  December,  ten  boats,  with  stores,  were 
Arrested  on  the  Muskingum,  and  soon  after,  four  more  were  seized 
by  the  troops  at  Marietta.  Blannerhassett,  Tyler,  and  thirty  or 
forty  men,  on  the  night  of  December  10th,  left  the  island,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  barely  escaping  an  arrest  by  General  Tup- 
per,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  On  the  16th,  tibis  party  united 
with  that  of  Floyd,  at  the  Falls,  and  on  the  26th,  the  whole,  to* 
gether,  met  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oumberland.  On  the  29th, 
the  company  passed  Fort  Massac. 

But  while  Daviess  and  Graham  were  laboring  to  put  a  stop  to 
Burr's  progress,  the  general  government  had  received  information 
which  enabled  the  president  to  act  with  decision ;  this  was  the  mes- 
sage of  Wilkinson,  bearing  an  account  of  Burr's  letter,  already 
quoted.  This  message  was  sent  from  Natchitoches  upon  the  22d 
of  October,  and  reached  the  seat  of  government,  November  25th ; 
on  the  27th,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  and  word  sent  westward  to 
srrest  all  concerned. 

About  the  same  time,  (November  24th  or  25th,)  Wilkinson,  who 
had  done,  unauthorized,  upon  the  Ist  of  November,  the  very  thing 
he  had  been  ordered  on  the  8th  to  do— namely,  to  make  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Spanish  commander  on  the  Sabine,  and  faH 
back  to  the  Mississippi — reached  New  Orleans,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sist any  attack  thereon.  At  this  city  he  arrested  Swartwout  and  Pe- 
ter V.  Ogden,  who  were  discharged,  however,  on  habeas  corpuSj  and 
Dr.  Erick  BoUman,  who  had  also  borne  messages  from  Burr  and 
Dayton. 

Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1806.  It  was  engrafted  upon  the  Washington  Academy,  which 
had  been  incorporated  as  early  as  1787,  and  endowed  with  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  by  the  commonwealth.  This  appropriation, 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  remained  for  years  unproduc- 
tive. In  17B7,  the  legislature  granted  three  tibousand  dollars  to 
the  academy,  ^to  complete  the  buildings  for  the  institution,"  and 
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also  provided  for  tbe  admisaion  of  not  more  than  ten  indigent  sto- 
dents,  gratis,  none  of  them  to  remain  longer  than  two  years. 

After  the  institution  became  a  college,  the  legislature  granted  to 
it  five  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  annaal  installments,  commenc- 
ing with  1820.  The  number  of  students  in  1822  was  nzty-nine, 
and  the  institution  was  then  considered  as  in  a  flourishing  state  by 
its  friends ;  but  it  afterward  languished,  and  for  a  time  its  opera- 
tions were  suspended.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  it  was  resoaciUted 
upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1808.  Whole  number  of  graduates, 
upward  of  seven  hundred.  First  President^  Rev.  Matthew 
Brown,  D.  D. 

The  Washington  Female  Seminary  was  established  about  the 
year  1836,  commencing  with  forty  pupils.  In  1842,  its  catalogue 
numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  This  institution  is  rap- 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  permanent  female 
schools  west  of  the  AUeghenies. 

What  Burr  may  have  felt  or  intended  after  he  met  his  fdgitire 
followers  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  late  in  December, 
1806,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  on  openlj 
and  boldly,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Ohio,  and  avowing  his 
innocence.  If  he  had  relied  on  Wilkinson,  he  was  as  yet  unde* 
ceived  with  regard  to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1807,  he  was  at  Fort  Pickering,  Chicka- 
saw Bluffi,  and  soon  after  at  Bayou  Pierre.  From  this  point,  he 
wrote  to  the  authorities  below,  referring  to  the  rumors  respectiDg 
him,  alleging  his  innocence,  and  begging  them  to  avoid  the  htx- 
rors  of  civil  war.  Word  had  just  been  received  from  Jeffereon, 
however,  of  the  supposed  conspiracy;  the  militia  were  under  arms, 
and  the  acting  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  Cowles  Mead, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  sent  two  aids  to  meet  Colonel  Burr;  one 
of  these  was  George  Poindexter.  At  this  meeting  an  interview 
between  the  acting  governor  was  arranged,  which  took  place 
on  the  17th,  at  which  time  Burr  yielded  himself  to  the  civil 
authority. 

He  was  then  taken  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  territoiy, 
and  legal  proceedings  commenced.  Mr.  Poindexter  was  himself 
attorney-general,  and  as  such,  advised  that  Burr  had  been  guilty  of 
no  crime  within  Mississippi,  and  wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  the  presiding  judge,  how- 
ever, summoned  a  grand  jury,  which,  upon  the  evidence  before 
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them,  presented — ^not  Burr,  for  treason, — but  the  acting  governor, 
for  calling  out  the  militia!  That  evening,  Colonel  Burr,  fearing 
an  arrest  by  officers  sent  by  Wilkinson,  forfeited  his  bonds  and 
disappeared. 

A  proclamation  being  issued  by  the  governor  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, he  was  seized  on  the  Tombigbee  river  on  his  way  to  Florida, 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  March  26th. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  Burr's  examination  began  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  Richmond,  before  Judge  Marshall ;  two 
bills  were  found  against  him ;  one  for  treason  against  the  United 
States,  the  other  for  a  misdemeanor  in  organizing  an  enterprise 
against  Mexico,  while  at  peace  with  the  United  States;  but  on 
both  these  charges  the  jury  found  him  "  not  guilty,"  "  upon  the 
principle  that  the  offense,  if  committed  anywhere,  was  committed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  upon  the  latter  charge,  subsequently 
ordered  his  commitment  for  trial  within  the  proper  jurisdiction. 
This  commitment,  however,  being  impliedly  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  United  States  wished,  under  the  circumstances,  to  prose- 
cute the  accused,  and  the  attorney  for  the  government  declining  to 
do  so,  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  supposed  culprit  to 
justice,  and  the  details  of  his  doings  and  plans  have  never  yet  been 
made  knowji. 

Although  a  mystery  still  hangs  about  Burr's  plans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit  by  the.  United  States,  it 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  trial  at  Richmond,  and  other  evi- 
dence, that  Burr  went  into  the  West  in  1805,  with  the  feeling  that 
his  day  at  the  East  was  over ;  in  New  York  he  feared  even  a  prose- 
cution if  he  remained  there. 

That  hifl  plans,  until  late  in  that  year,  were  undefined ;  specula- 
tions of  various  kinds,  a  residence  in  Tennessee,  an  appointment  in 
the  South-West,  were  under  consideration,  but  nothing  was  deter- 
mined : 

*  That  he  at  length  settled  upon  three  objects,  to  one  or  Jlie  other 
of  which,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  he  meant  to  devote  his 
energies.    These  were — 

A  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East,  under  himself  and 
Wilkinson : 

Should  this  be,  upon  further  examination,  deemed  impossible, 
then  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  by  himself  and  Wilkinson,  with  or  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  federal  government : 

In  case  of  disappointment  in  reference  to  Mexico,  then  the  foan* 
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dation  of  a  new  State  npoB  the  Waehita^  over  wliieb  he  might  pre- 
side as  founder  and  patriarch. 

That  the  Washita  scheme  was  not  a  mere  pretense,  is  eyident 
from  the  fact  that  Burr  actoallj  paid  toward  the  purchase,  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars;  that  it  was  not  the  only  object,  and  that  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  if  it  could  be  effected,  was  among  his  settled 
determinations,  his  friends  all  acknowledged,  but  said  this  con- 
quest was  to  take  place  upon  the  supposition  of  a  war  with  Spam, 
and  in  no  other  case ;  that  Burr  may  have  thought  the  government 
would  wink  at  his  proceedings,  is  very  possible  ;  and  that  Wilkin- 
son either  meant  to  aid  him,  or  pretended  he  would,  in  order  to 
learn  his  plans,  is  certain ;  but  the  secrecy  of  his  movements,  the 
language  of  his  letter  to  Wilkinson  in  July,  1806,  and  his  whole 
character  implies  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  invaded  Mexico^ 
whether  the  United  States  were  at  war  or  peace  with  Spain. 

Bat  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  going  beyond  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  he  was  disposed  to  seek  a  separation  of  that 
Union  itself. 

During  his  visit  of  1805,  he  was  undoubtedly  made  foBy 
acquainted  with  the  old  schemes  for  independence  entertained  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  led  to  question  the  real  attachment  of  the  west- 
em  people  to  the  federal  government  So  long  as  he  thought 
there  was  a  probability  of  disunion,  it  would  naturally  be  his  first 
object  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic  beyond  the 
.  mountains,  and  should  he  find  himself  deceived  as  to  the  exteit 
of  disaffection  in  the  Qreat  Valley,  all  his  means  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Mexico.  His  conversations  vrith  the  Morgans  st 
Pittsburgh,  the  views  of  the  "  Querist"  prepared  by  Blannerhassctt 
under  Burr's  eye,  and  the  declarations  of  Blaunerfaassett  to  Hen- 
derson and  Graham,  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States  had  been  contemplated  bj 
the  ex-Vice-President,  although  we  think  there  is  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  long  before  his 
arrest.  ^ 

With  regard  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided 
opinion ;  the  strongest  fact  in  his  favor  is  that  he  informed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Burr's  projects,  in  the  fall  of  1806 ;  the  strongest  &ct 
against  him  is,  that  if  innocent,  he  was  able  to  outwit  and  entrap 
so  subtile  a  man  as  the  conspirator.  It  has  been  charged  against 
Wilkinson,  that  he  altered  the  letter  sent  him  by  Burr,  and  then 
swore  that  the  copy  was  a  true  copy :  this,  however,  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Wilkinson's  legal  adviser 
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8t  New  Orleans,  by  whom  indeed  the  amission  was  suffered  design- 
edly to  remain,  in  opposition  to  the  general's  repeated  and  strong 
expression  of  his  wish  that  it  should  be  supplied. 

Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  Wilkinson  since  his 
death,  that  he  claimed  of  Mexico  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
stopping  Burr.  This  charge  seems  improbable,  and  it  seems 
equally  improbable  that  during  the  persecution  of  the  general  in 
1810,  no  knowledge  of  so  strange  an  act,  and  one  of  so  public  a 
nature,  should  have  been  reached  by  his  enemies.  As  it  was  not 
brought  forward  till  1886,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  no  opportu- 
nity has  occurred  for  explaining  or  disproving  it,  but  it  ought  not 
to  weigh  against  his  memory  until  further  evidence  is  ofiered  in  its 
support 

On  the  2Tth  of  January,  1807,  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, had  been  authorized  by  the  federal  government  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Korth-Westem  Indians,  for  the  lands  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  those  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve,  as  &r  as  the  Au  Glaize.  The  directions  then  given 
having  been  repeated  in  September,  a  council  was  held  at  Detroit^ 
and  a  treaty  made  November  17th,  with  the  Qttawas,  Chippewas, 
Wjandots,  and  PottAW5^ttan)ieR^  by  which  the  country  from  the 
Maumee  to  Saginaw  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Michigan,  was 
transferred,  with  certain  reservations,  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  confirmed  the  old  French  claims  to  land  in  the  West, 
during  this  year. 

A  stockade  was  built  round  the  new  town  of  Detroit 

The  region  of  country  comprised  in  the  Territories  of  Indiana 
and  Upper  Louisiana,  for  a  number  of  years  after  their  organization, 
was  too  remote,  too  much  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  and 
too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many  emi- 
grants. 

^*  Lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure  from  danger,  were 
more  convenient.  Hence  the  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  on  the 
Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  near  the  Detroit  river,  in- 
creased in  numbers  slowly.  The  Indians  still  lingered  around 
their  houses  and  familiar  hunting  grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  aban- 
don the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors, 
although  they  had  received  the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  con- 
sented to  retire  from  them."* 
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"Enterprise  had  not  then  pushed  its  energies  so  fikr  into  the  wil- 
derness as  in  modern  times,  and  cs^ital  floated  along  tlie  Bboresof 
the  Eastern  States.  In  fact,  a  great  portion  of  that  uncultivated 
tract  of  country,  which  constitutes  the  splendid  scenery  of  western 
New  York,  adorned,  as  it  now  is,  with  large  cities  and  villages,  and 
intersected  hy  rail  roads  and  canals,  was  a  dense  forest  The  priD- 
cipal  business  of  the  settlements  in  Michigan  was  lie  far  trade; 
and  the  wilderness  around,  instead  of  revealing  its  treasures  to  the 
substantial  labor  of  agriculture,  was  preserved  a  waste,  for  the  prop- 
agation of  wild  game,  and*the  fur-bearing  animals. 

"No  permanent  settlements  of  any  considerable  importance 
been  made  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  besides  those  at 
Detroit,  Michilimackinack,  a  small  establishment  at  St  Marys 
river,  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du  Chein,  and  certain  tradinj 
posts  of  eastern  companies,  some  of  which  are  now  in  niina. 
*  Grim-visaged  war  had  smoothed  her  wrinkled  front,'  and  the 
country  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  period  drenched  in  Wood, 
now  shone  out  in*  the  mild,  but  glorious  light  of  peace."* 

During  this  year  was  brought  to  a  close  the  movement  in 
of  introducing  slavery  into  Indiana  Territory.     It  began  with  tie 
petition  of  four  men  in  the  Kaskaskia  region,  in  1796. 

In  1803,  it  was  again  brought  before  Congress,  and  reported 
against  by  Mr.  Randolph.  In  1804,  it  was  a  third  time  brought 
up,  and  the  following  resolution  oflfered  in  the  House  of  Kepreaen- 
tati  ves : 

"Resolved,  That  the  sixth  articleof  the  ordinance  of  1787, which 

prohibited  slaveiy  within  the  said  territory,  be  suspended,  m  * 
qualified  manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  <» 
slaves,  born  within  the  United  States,  from  any  of  the  indindoal 
States :  Provided,  That  such  individual  State  does  not  permit  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries.  And  provided,  tnt- 
ther,  That  the  descendants  of  all  such  slaves  shall,  if  males,  befi«« 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  if  females,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years." 

In  1806,  the  report  of  the  committee  offering  this  resolution  wtf 
referred,  and  the  same  resolve  again  offered. 

In  1807,  the  subject  once  more  came  up,  upon  a  representation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Legislative  Council  of  th« 
territory.      The  National  Representatives  were  again  asked  hj 
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their  committee  to  approve  the  step ;  but  in  the  Senate  a  different 
view  was  taken,  and  it  waa  declared  inexpedient  to  suspend  the 
ordinance. 

During  the  year  1808,  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  continued  qui- 
etly to  extend  their  influence,  professing  no  other  end  than  a  re* 
formation  of  thelndians.    Before  the  month  of  June,  they  had 
removed  from  Greenville  to  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tribu- 
'        tary  of  the  Upper  Wabash,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  Pottawattamies  and  Kickapoos.   In  July,  the  Prophet 
sent  to  General  Harrison  a  messenger,  begging  him  not  to  believe 
f        the  tales  told  by  his  enemies,  and  promising  a  visit.    In  August, 
i        accordingly,  he  spent  two  weeks  at  Vincennes,  and  by  his  words 
r        and  promises,  led  the  governor  to  change  very  much  his  previous 
;        opinion,  and  to  think  his  influence  might  be  beneficial  rather  than 
f        mischievous. 

{  Tecumthe  entered  upon  the  great  work  he  had  long  contempla- 

i  ted,  in  the  year  1805  or  1806.  He  was  then  about  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  To  unite  the  several  Indian  tribes,  many  of  which  were 
I  hostile  to,  and  had  often  been  at  war  with  each  other,  in  this  great 
I  and  important  undertaking,  prejudices  were  to  be  overcome,  their 
original  manners  and  customs  to  be  re-established,  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  whites  to 
be  suspended. 

;.    '^  The  task  was  herculean  in  its  character,  and  beset  with  diffi- 
culties  on  every  side.    Here  was  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  high- 
est moral  and  intellectual  powers.     He  had  already  gained  the 
"  reputation  of  a  brave  and  sagacious  warrior,  and  a  cool-headed, 
.        upright,  wise,  and  efiicient  counselor.    He  was  neither  a  war 
nor  a  peace  chief,  and  yet  he  wielded  the  power  and  influence  of 
both. 
[  "  The  time  having  now  arrived  for  action,  and  knowing  full  well, 

that  to  win  savage  attention,  some  bold  and  striking  movement 
was  necessary,  he  imparted  his  plan  to  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
who  adroitly,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  prepared  himself  for 
the  part  he  was  appointed  to  play  in  this  great  drama  of  savage  life. 
Tecumthe  well  knew  that  excessive  superstition  was  everywhere  a 
prominent  trait  in  the  Indian  character ;  and  therefore,  with  the 
skill  of  another  Cromwell,  brought  superstition  to  his  aid. 

"Suddenly,  his  brother  began  to  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions; 
be  became  afterward  an  inspired  prophet,  favored  with  a  divine 
commission  from  the  Great  Spirit — ^the  power  of  life  and  death  was 
placed  in  his  hands.    He  was  appointed  agent  for  preserving  the 
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property  and  lands  of  the  IndiaBs,  and  for  restoring  them  to  their 
original  happy  condition.  He  thereupon  commenced  hie  sacred 
work.  The  pnblic  mind  was  aroused,  unbelief  gradually  gave  way; 
credulity  and  wild  fanaticism  began  to  spread  its  circles,  widening 
and  deepening,  until  the  fame  of  the  prophet  and  the  divine  char- 
acter of  bis  mission  had  reached  the  frozen  shores  of  the  lakes,  and 
overran  the  broad  pfadns  which  stretched  far  beyond  '  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.' 

^*  Pilgrims  from  remote  tribes,  sought  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  head-quarters  of  the  prophet  and  the  sage.  Proselytes  wero 
multiplied,  and  his  followers  increased  beyond  all  former  Bxampk. 
Even  Tecumthe  became  a  believer,  and  seizing  upon  the  golden 
opportunity,  he  mingled  with  the  pilgrims,  won  them  by  his  ad- 
dress, and  on  their  return  sent  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  of  concert 
and  union  to  the  most  distant  tribes. 

^*  The  bodily  and  mental  labors  of  Teoamthe  next  oonnnaenced. 
His  life  became  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  He  traveled,  he  argued, 
he  commanded.  His  persuasive  voice  was  one  day  listened  to  by 
^^  Wyftpdots,  on  the  plains  of  Sandusky ;  on  the  next^  his  com- 
mands were  issued  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

'^He  was  anon  seen  paddling  his  canoe  across  the  Miasiasippi, 
then  boldly  confronting  the  governor  of  Indiana,  in  the  coDnd^ 
house  at  Yincennes.  Kow  carrying  his  banner  of  union  among  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokecs  of  the  south,  and  from  thence  to  the  cold  and 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  north,  neitiier  intoxicated  by  sacceea, 
nor  discouraged  by  ifeilure." 

The  year  1808,  made  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  though  not  in  political  measures.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had 
administered  the  afbirs  of  the  country  with  pre-eminent  auccen 
through  two  terms,  and  who  was  generally  popular  throughout  the 
West,  retired  to  private  life,  and  Mr.  Madison  became  his  suecessor, 
in  March,  1809. 

England  and  France,  and  indeed  most  of  the  European  govem- 
toents,  had  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  for  some  years.  Napoleon 
had  introduced  and  carried  into  effect  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Omtmental  System.*'  This  was  designed  to  exclude  England  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  importation  of 
English  manufactures  and  produce  was  prohibited.  This  SEyBtem 
involved  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  both  England  and  France 
commenced  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States* 

In  November,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  decree  of  R^rlin, 
hj  which  the  British  Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  6t»te  of 
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blockade.  Immediately,  England  directed  repri«tlB  against  the 
Berlin  decree,  and  issned  her  ^'  Orders  in  Council"  in  1807.  Eveiy 
neutral  vessel  with  its  cargo  was  confiscated  which  violated  these 
orders.  England  also  claimed  the  right  to  search  all  neutral  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  execute  the  orders  in  counciL  With  this  odious 
practice  was  connected  the  <^ right  of  search"  on  neutral  vessels^ 
for  British  seamen,  and  all  were  claimed  as  such,  who  could  not 
show  official  papers  of  their  birth,  and  regular  shipment  under  a 
neutral  government.  Hundreds  of  naturalised  citizens,  and  even 
native  bom  Americans,  were  thus  taken  under  our  flag  and 
impressed  on  board  of  British  ships  of  war.  These  ^^  orders  "  were 
followed  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the  decree  of  Milan,  December^ 
1807,  and  a  more  aggravated  one  of  the  Tuilleries^  in  January, 
1808. 

These  decrees  denationalized  and  confiscated  every  neutral  ves^ 
sel  which  had  been  searched  by  an  English  shq).  These  difficul- 
ties with  England  were  greatly  increased  by  the  wanton  attack  on 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  This 
produced  a  call  upon  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

The  Imperial  decrees  of  France,  and  the  aggressions  of  Greal 
Britain,  induced  Congress,  by  recommendation  of  the  President^ 
to  lay  an  embargo  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  articles  from 
tke  United  States,  ia  December,  1807.  This  measure  met  with  sa 
much  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1809,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  trade  and .  intercourse  with  France  aad  England  was  prohibited 
by  an  act  of  Congress.* 

During  the  same  period,  British  officers  and  traders  were  eucour* 
aging  the  Indinns  to  contend  for  tlieir  righ^  by  instilling  into 
their  minds  the  notioa  that  they  had  sovereignty  over  aU  the  coun- 
try not  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  These  lessons  wei0 
relished  by  Tecumthe  and  hts  brother,  the  Prophet  In  referenda: 
to  the  hostilities  of  1811,  but  which  had  existed  in  feeling  and 
plans  at  an  early  period,  Mr.  Lanman  says  >-* 

^^  The  basis  of  these  hostilities  was  the  fact  Hxat  Ehhwatawa,  ikm 
Prophet)  who  pretended  to  certain  supernatural  powers,  had  formed 
a.  league  with  Tecumthe,  to  stir  up  the  jealouaj  of  the  Indiana 
against  the  United  States*  It  seems  that  this  was  an  act  of  pn»- 
coixcert  on  the  part  of  these  brothers,  in  order  to  prodaoe  »  geiidrat 
confederacy  of  Indians  against  the  United  States^ 
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^^  Mutaal  complaints  were  urged  on  both  sides.  It  was  main- 
tained by  Governor  Harrison  that,  the  Indians  had  endea?ored  to 
excite  insurrection  against  the  Americans,  had  depredated  upon 
their  property,  and  murdered  their  citizens ;  and  that  they  were, 
moreover,  in  league  with  the  British.  He  ordered  them,  therefore, 
to  return  to  their  respective  tribes,  and  to  yield  up  the  property 
which  they  had  stolen,  and  also  the  murderers. 

^^  Tecumthe,  in  answer,  denied  the  league.  He  alleged  that  his 
only  design,  and  that  of  his  brother,  was  to  strengthen  the  amity 
between  the  difierent  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  improve  their  moral 
condition.  In  answer  to  Governor  Harrison's  demand  for  the  mar- 
derers  of  the  whites  who  had  taken  refuge  among  their  trihes,  he 
denied  that  they  were  there ;  and  secondly,  that  if  they  were  there, 
it  was  not  right  to  punish  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  forgiyen, 
as  he  had  forgiven  those  who  had  murdered  his  people  in  Slinok. 

"  The  Indians,  comprised  of  seceders  from  the  varioua  tribes, 
were  incited  by  the  conviction  that  their  domain  was  encroached 
upon  by  the  Americans ;  that  they  were  themselves  superior  to  the 
white  men ;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  directed  them  to  make 
one  mighty  struggle  in  throwing  off  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States.  British  influence,  which  had  before  exerted  its  agency  in 
the  previous  Jndian  war,  was  active  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Detroit  river,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  strong  ground  of 
action. 

*^  An  ardent  correspondence  had  for  some  time  existed  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  savages,  and  powerful  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
suade them  from  advancing  in  their  projects.  In  a  speech  which 
was  sent  to  Tecumthe  and  his  brother,  complaining  of  injories 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  demanding  redresB, 
Gov.  Harrison,  who  then  resided  at  Vincennes,  remarks :  '  Broth- 
ers, I  am  myself  of  the  Long  Knife  fire ;  as  soon  as  they  hear  mv 
voice,  you  will  see  them  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of  •hunting- 
shirt  men,'  as  numerous  as  the  musquitoes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Wabash.    Brothers,  take  care  of  their  stings.' " 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Governor  Hull  met  at  Brownstown, 
the  Chippewas.  Ottawas,  ^2$i&3£at^QJ£.s»  Wyandots,  and  Shawa- 
nese,  and  obtained  from  them  a  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  connecting 
the  Maumee  with  the  Western  Reserve,  and  another  strip  connect- 
ing Lower  Sandusky  with  the  country  south  of  the  line  agreed 
upon  in  1795.     These  strips  were  to  be  used  for  roads. 

The  white  settlements  in  Upper  Louisiana,  in  the  beginning  of 
1808,  had  not  extended  much  beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  bj 
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the  Spanish  authorities  in  virtue  of  former  treaties  with  native 
tribes. 

On  the  10th  of  November  of  that  year,  a  grand  council  of  the 
nation  of  Osages  was  held  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  where  a  treaty  was  made  in  which  the  Ogjiges  relin- 
quish their  claims  to  all  their  lands  between  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  as  far  west  as  a  line  drawn  from  Fort*Clark  due 
south  to  Arkansas.  This  treaty  threw  open  the  territory  to  settle- 
ments to  this  boundary. 

Throughout  the  year  1809,  Tecumthe  and  his  brother  were 
strengthening  themselves,  both  openly  and  secretly.  Governor 
Harrison,  however,  had  been  once  more  led  to  suspect  their  ulti- 
mate designs,  and  was  preparing  to  meet  an  emergency,  whenever 
it  might  arise.  The  probability  of  its  being  at  hand  was  very 
greatly  increased  by  the  news  received  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
of  hostile  movements  there  among  the  savages.  In  reference  to 
these  movements,  and  the  position  of  the  Shawanese  brothers.  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
as  follows  : 

"  The  Shawanese  prophet  and  about  forty  followers  arrived  here 
about  a  week  ago.  He  denies  most  strenuously  any  participation 
in  the  late  combination  to  attack  our  settlements,  which  he  says 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers ;  and  he  claims  the  merits  of  having  prevailed  upon  them  to 
relinquish  their  intentions. 

^^  I  must  confess  that  my  suspicions  of  his  guilt  have  been  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished  at  every  interview  I  have  had  with 
him  since  his  arrival.  He  acknowledged  that  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  war  against  us,  from  the  British,  last  fall,  and  that  he  was 
apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  Sacs^  ^^^^^*  ^^'y  early  in  the  spring, 
and  warmly  solicited  to  join  in  their  league.  But  he  could  give  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  neglecting  to  communicate  to  me, 
circumstances  so  extremely  interesting  to  us,  and  toward  which  I 
had  a  few  months  before  directed  his  attention,  and  received  a 
solemn  assurance  of  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  injunctions  I 
had  impressed  upon  him. 

"The  result  of  all  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  late 
combination  was  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  in 
anticipation  of  war  between  them  and  the  United  States.  It  was, 
however,  premature  and  ill-judged,  and  the  event  sufficientiy  mani- 
fests a  great  decline  in  their  influence,  or  in  the  talents  and  ad« 
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drese,  with  whiok  they  han^e  been  aooustomed  to  manage  Hmt 
Indian  relations. 

^*  The  warlike  and  well  armed  tribes  of  llie  Pottawattandes^Ot- 
tawAfti  Chippewas.  Delawarea.  and  Miamieg>  I  believe  ueitker  bad, 
nor  would  have  joined  in  the  combination ;  and  although  the  BSck> 
apoos,  whose  warriors  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  die 
remnant  of  the  "Wyandot  excepted,  are  mnch  nnder  the  influence 
of  the  prophet)  I  am  persuaded  that  thej  were  never  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  intentions,  if  these  were  really  hostile  to  the 
United  States." 

In  this  same  letter  the  governor,  at  the  request  of  the  eecretaij, 
Dr.  Eustis,  gives  his  views  of  the  defense  of  the  frontierSi  in  whidi 
portion  of  his  epistle  many  valuable  hints  are  given  in  relation  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  war  with  Eoglaod. 

In  Beptanber,  October,  and  December,  the  governor  of  IndiaDa 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  claims  of  the  ]2fil^EMS9v  ^S^S^ 
tamies.  Miamies,  T^e\  r^ver  Indians,  Weas,  and  Kickapoos,  to  cer- 
tain lands  upon  the  Wabash,  which  had  not  yet  been  puTdiaaed, 
and  which  were  believed  to  contain  copper  ore. 

The  treaties  with  the  Delawarea^  Pottawattayiiee,  l^iflna» 
and  Eel  river  Indians,  were  made  at  Fort  Wayne ;  the  othen  at 
Yincennes ;  they  were  protested  against  by  Tecumthe  in  the  foV 
lowing  year. 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed 
charter  of  the  Mian^i  University.  With  regard  to  this  institntioai 
a  question  at  once  arose,  whether  it  should  be  within  Symmee'  Fv- 
chase,  as  it  had  been  originally  intended  it  should  be,  and  as  the  cbar- 
ter  required ;  or  placed  upon  the  lands  with  which  it  was  endowed; 
which  lands  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  select  out  of  the  P^^ 
chase,  as  has  been  already  related.  The  l^slature  decided  that 
the  University  should  be  upon  the  lands  which  had  been  appropn- 
ated  to  its  support  in  the  township  of  Oxford,  and  there,  Bccxair 
ingly,  it  was  placed. 

One  of  the  events  of  1809,  which  claims  q^^eeial  notice,  was  th« 
oiganization  of  the  territory  of  niinoia. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  as  has  happened  to  others  more  reeeDtl;) 
at  several  periods  were  left  without  a  regularly  constituted  gorero- 
ment.  Originally  it  waa  a  portion  of  ancient  Louisiana,  under  the 
French  monarchy.  By  the  treafy  of  France  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1T68,  all  Canada,  including  the  Illiaoia  conntsy^  was  ceded  teth» 
latter  pawec. 
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Bat  British  authority  and  laws  did  not  reach  Illinois  until  1765, 
when  Captain  Sterling,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown,  established  the  provisional  govemment  at  Fort 
Chartres. 

In  1766,  the  '^  Quebec  Bill/'  as  it  was  called,  passed  the  British 
Parliament,  which  placed  Illinois,  and  the  Korth-Western  Territory 
under  the  local  administration  of  Canada. 

The  conquest  of  the  country  by  General  Clark,  in  1778,  brought 
it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  organized  the  county  of  Illinois. 

The  cession  of  the  country  to  the  Continental  Congress  was 
made  in  1784,  and  the  ordinance  to  organize  the  If  orth- Western 
Territoiy,  which  provided  for  a  territorial  government,  was  not 
passed  until  1787,  and  the  governor  and  judges  who  exercised,  in 
one  body,  legislative  and  judicial  authority,  did  not  go  into  opera- 
tion until  July,  1788.  Still  the  Illinois  country  remained  without 
any  organized  govemment  till  March,  1790,  when  Governor  St. 
Clair  organized  the  county  that  bears  his  name.  Hence,  for  more 
than  six  years  at  one  period,  and  for  a  shorter  time  at  other  peri- 
ods, there  was  no  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  in 
the  country.  The  people  were  a  "law  unto  themselves,"  and  good 
feelings,  harmony,  and  fidelity  to  engagements  predominated. 

From  1800  they  had  been  a  part  of  the  territoiy  of  Indiana.  In 
all  the  territories  at  that  period,  there  were  two  grades  of  territorial 
government.  The  first  was  that  of  governor  and  judges.  These 
constituted  the  law-making  power.  Such  was  the  organization  of 
Illinois  in  1809.  The  next  grade  was  a  territorial  legislature ;  the 
people  electing  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  president  and 
senate  appointing  the  council. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  of  February  8d,  1809,  all  that  part  of  In- 
diana Territory  which  lies  west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  that  river  and  Post  Yincennes,  due  north,  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  consti- 
tuted into  a  separate  territory,  by  the  name  of  Illinois ;  and  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  govemment  was  established. 

For  eight  years  Illinois  had  formed  a  part  of  Indiana,  and  the 
principal  statutes  of  that  territory  were  re-enacted  by  the  governor 
and  judges,  and  became  the  basis  of  statute  law  in  Illinois,  much 
of  which,  without  change  of  phraseology;  remains  in  the  revised 
code  of  that  State,  as  the  same  laws,  in  substance,  originated  in  the 
legislation  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  2forth- Western  Terri- 
tory, and  were  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana^  in 
58 
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tbe  tetritory  of  LooiaiAna,  daring  tbe  period  of  fheir  leli^K>rar7  ju- 
risdiction weet  of  the  MiBBisBippi. 

The  following  specimen  oi  their  e«rlj  jariapradenee  maj  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  reader. 

A  competent  nnmher  of  peisons  for  each  connty  were  Bondnated 
and  commiBBioned  hy  the  goremor  with  power  to  take  all  mft&Berof 
recognizances  and  obligations  as  any  jostioes  of  the  peace  in  theUm- 
ted  States — all  to  be  certified  to  the  court  of  eommon  p)^»  «t  fte 
next  session— except  those  for  a  felonj,  which  belonged  to  tbe 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  One  or  more  justices  of  the  peie^ 
may  hear  and  determine^  by  due  couise  of  law,  any  pett^  erimes 
and  misdemeanors,  where  the  punishment  shall  be  ftne  onlV)  Mt 
exceeding  three  dollars.  Justices  were  required  to  eoBU&it  ^ 
ofiender  when  a  crime  was  perpetrated  in  their  sights  withootfo- 
ther  testimony.  All  warrants  to  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  fl» 
}niBtice.  Justices  to  have  power  to  punish  by  fine,  as  provided  ifi 
the  statute,  all  assaults  and  batteries  not  of  an  agg^wrated  Bitm; 
and  cause  to  be  arrested  all  affrayers,  rioters  and  disturbeis  of  Ae 
peace,  and  bind  them  over  by  recognisance,  to  appear  at  the  next 
general  court,  or  court  of  common  pleas,  to  be  held  wiAin  At 
county,  and  to  require  such  persons  to  give  security.  Josticcsrf 
the  peace  to  examine  into  all  homicides,  murders^  treasoBS  ifij 
felonies,  done  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to  commit  to  priaon 
M.  persons  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  wvri&i 
treason,  or  other  capital  offense,  and  hold  to  bM^l  all  perBons  8» 
pected  to  be  guilty  of  lesser  offenses ;  and  require  sureties  for  the 
good  behavior  of  idle,  vagrant,  disorderly  chM^acters;  swindte* 
and  gamblers,  as  well  as  every  description  of  disorderly  tfi 
vagrant  persons. 

Courts* — Courts  of  common  pleas  were  organized  in  each  oohbQ? 
of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  were  a  quorum*  They  werf 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  for  and  during  good 
behavior.  Said  courts  to  hear  and  determine,  according  to  the 
common  law,  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  punishment  wliei** 
of  did  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  forfieo^ 
ure  of  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements.  This  cemt  held 
pleas  of  asmcj  scire  faeiasj  replevins^  and  was  empowered  to  ben 
and  determine  all  manner  of  pleas,  suits,  actions  and  crimes,  rest, 
personal,  and  mixed,  according  to  law.  For  tile  more  speedf 
administration  of  justice,  the  court  held  six  sessions  anniially. 

If  the  court  was  not  opened  on  the  day  appointed,  the  ehetf 
could  adjourn  from  day  to  day  for  two  days,  and  then  until  the 
next  term. 
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Compensation  of  the  judges  of  this  court  was  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  paid  from  the  county  levy. 

This  court  had  power  to  take  all  recognizances  and  obligations,  and 
all  cases  not  within  their  jurisdiction^  to  be  certified  to  the  next  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  All  fines  to  be  duly  and  truly  assessed  accor-r 
ding  to  the  quality  of  the  ofiense,  without  affection  or  partiality. 

Criminals  who  had  absconded  from  the  counties  to  be  brought 
back  by  warrant.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral court  All  writs  issued  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Judges  had  power  to  grant  under  seal,  replevmsy  tvrits  of 
prn'tUxoHj  writs  of  view,  and  all  other  writs  and  process,  under  said 
pleas  and  actions  cognizable  in  said  court,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  court  could  issue  subpoenas,  under  seal,  and  signed  by  any 
clerk,  into  any  county  in  the  territory,  summoning  any  witness. 
The  clerk  of  said  court  was  appointed  by  the  governor  during  good 
behavior. 

The  Supreme — styled  Cfeneral  Qnir^— was  held  twice  a  year,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  April  and  September — ^had  authority 
to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  certiorari^  and  writs  of  error.  The 
members  of  the  court  were  constituted  drcvii  judges,  and  required 
to  hold  a  circuit  court  once  in  each  year  in  the  counties  of  Dear- 
bom,  Clarky  Bandolph  and  St.  Clair.  This  court  was  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  all  cases,  matters  and  things,  cognizable  in 
said  court ;  to  examine  and  correct  errors  of  inferior  courts,  and 
punish;  to  punish  the  "contempts,  omissions,  neglects,  favors, 
corruptions  and  defaults  of  all  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  coro- 
ners, clerks,  and  all  other  officers;  award  process  to  collect  all 
fines,  forfeitures  and  amercements ; "  to  hold  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  jail  delivery.  The  governor  was  empowered 
to  call  a  special  term  for  capital  offenses. 

By  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1808,  for  arming  and  equipping  one  hundred  thousand 
militia  in  the  United  States,  Governor  Lewis  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  made  proclamation  for  raising  and  equipping  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  militia  of  the  territory,  which  were 
duly  apportioned  in  the  counties  of  St.  Charles,  St  Louis,  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  Kew  Madrid,  and  Arkansas. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1809,  Nicholas  Jarrot^  of  Cahokia,  who 
bad  just  returned  from  Pndrie  du  Chein,  made  affidavit,  that  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  that  place,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  were  stirring  up  the  Indians,  frimishing  them  with  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  preparing  them  for  hostile  demonstrations* 
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In  Kovember,  a  communicatioii  came  from  Messrs.  Portia  and 
Bleakly,  of  Prairie  du  Obein,  denying  tbe  statements  of  M.  Jarrat 
They  were  persons  implicated.  About  the  same  period,  hostile 
demonstrations  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fgsjmtions, 
against  Fort  Madison.  Daring  the  same  month,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  the  Oeages  and  lowas ;  the  latter  having  killed 
some  of  the  former,  not  far  from  where  Liberty  is  now  sitnated, 
north  of  the  Missouri  river. 

About  this  time,  for  some  three  or  four  years,  great  excitement 
1810.]  was  caused  in  Ohio,  by  what  was  known  under  the  name  of 
the  ^^  Sweeping  Resolutions."  The  legislature  of  Ohio  had  passed 
an  act,  giving  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction,  without  the  aid  of  a 
jury,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  collection  of  debts,  in  all  caBes 
where  the  demand  did  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  hj 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  matters  of  claim,  where 
the  amount  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  are  referred  to  a  jury;  and, 
inasmuch  too,  as  anything  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  a  State, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  national  constitution,  is  utterly 
void,  and  of  no  efiect,  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  declared  this  act 
of  the  legislature  void,  and  of  no  efiect.  This  boldness  of  the 
judges  aroused  the  anger  of  the  legislators,  and  in  order  to  punish 
the  bold  expounders  of  the  law,  tlie  latter  were  impeached  in  the 
Senate,  and  removed  from  oflSce.  Three  judges  were  in  this  way 
successively  removed,  in  the  years  preceding  1809—10  for  this 
cause.  In  the  fall  of  1809,  however,  the  people  did  not  elect 
"sweepers"  (as  the  impeaching  legislators  were  called,)  enough  to 
the  Senate,  to  enable  the  House  to  carry  an  impeachment  through 
the  same,  and  a  new  plan  was  therefore  devised  for  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  legislature.  The  doctrine  was  started,  that  in  a 
short  time  it  would  be  seven  years  since  the  constitution  of  Ohio 
went  into  operation,  and  certainly  all  civil  oflBcers  ought  to  go  out 
of  office  eveiy  seven  years,  and  so  have  the  field  entirely  cleared 
off  for  new  aspirants  to  office ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1810,  the  great  so  called  "Sweeping  Resolution"  was  passed, 
which,  with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  that  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  presidents  and  associate  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
the  general  assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  seven  yeara^ 
if  so  long  they  behave  well ;  and  whereas,  the  first  general  assem- 
bly of  this  State  did  appoint  judges  of  the  supremo  oourt^  pi^si- 
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dents  and  associate  jadges  of  the  coart  of  common  pleas,  many 
of  whose  offices  have  become  vacant  at  different  times,  and  elec- 
tions have  been  had  to  fill  vacancies;  and  whereas,  the  original 
term  of  office  is  about  to  expire,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
general  assembly  to  prcmdefor  that  event: 

"Therefore,  Besolvedj  hj  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  having  limited  and  defined 
the  term  of  office  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
presidents  and  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  secretary 
of  State,  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  bold,  and 
also  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  by  the  legislature,  it  cannot,  of 
right,  be  construed  to  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  original  term 
for  which  the  first  officers  were  appointed."  * 

This  resolution,  when  passed,  was  sent  to  the  .'Senate,  and  passed 
there  on  the  18th  of  January,  1810,  and  thus  every  civil  officer  in 
the  State  was  at  once  swept  out  of  office,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  legislature  proceeded  to  fill  some  of  the  vacancies  so 
made,  and  to  order  elections  by  the  people  of  thoa^  (^cers  who 
were  so  elected.  Many  of  the  counties  had  not  been  organized 
longer  than  three  or  four  years,  and  many  judges  had  not  held 
office  for  two  years,  although  the  constitution  makes  the  t^rm 
seven  years.  By  this  means  the  whole  State  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion for  a  time ;  many  of  the  old  officers  refused  to  give  way  to 
the  new  ones,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  utter  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  was  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged all  around,  and  peace  and  order  again  restored. 

The  hostile  intentions  of  Tecumthe  and  his  followers  toward  the 
United  States,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt  in  1810.  The  exciting 
causes  were — ^the  purchase  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1809,  which  the 
fihawanese  denounced  as  illegal  and  unjust,  and  British  influence. 
And  here,  as  in  1790  to  1795,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  what 
really  was  the  amount  of  British  influence,  and  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  whether  from  the  agents  merely,  or  from  higher  authority. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  many  assertions  like  the  following: — 

ViNCKNNBS,  26th  June,  1810.t 

Winemac  assured  me  that  the  Prophet,  not  long  since,  proposed 
to  the  young  men  to  murder  the  principal  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes, 
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obBerving,  that  their  hands  would  never  be  nntied  nntQ  this  was 
effected ;  that  these  were  the  men  who  had  sold  their  lands,  and 
who  would  prevent  them  from  opposing  the  encroachments  of  Hm 
white  people. 

An  Iowa  Indian  informs  me,  that  two  years  ago  this  summer,  as 
agent  from  the  British  arrived  at  the  Pirophet's  town,  and,  in  his 
presence,  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was  ohsergedj  the 
substance  of  which  was^  to  urge  the  Prophet  to  unite  as  manj 
tribes  as  he  could  against  the  United  States,  but  not  to  coinmenc» 
bostlities  until  they  gave  the  signal. 

YiircBNNBS,  July  18,  1810. 

From  the  lowas,  I  learn  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  actually 
received  the  tomahawk,  and  are  ready  to  strike  whenever  the 
Prophet  gives  the  signal.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Sacs  weD^ 
some  time  since,  to  see  the  British  superintendent;  and  on  the  first 
instant,  fifty  more  passed  Chicago  for  the  same  destination.  A 
%[iaBa  chief,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  annual  visit  to  Mai- 
den, after  having  received  the  accustomed  donation  of  goods,  wv 
thus  addressed  by  the  British  agent:  ^'My  son,  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  me ;  my  tomahawk  is  now  up ;  be  you  ready,  bat  do  Dot 
strike  until  I  give  the  signal." 

YIHCB517ES,  July  2«5th,  1810. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  designs  of  the  Prophet  and  thi 
British  agent  of  Indian  a&irs,  to  do  us  injury.    This  agent  is  a 

refugee  from  the  neighborhood  of ^  and  his  implacable  hatred 

to  his  native  countxy,  prompted  him  to  take  part  with  the  Indians^ 
in  the  battle  between  them  and  General  Wayne's  armj.  He  baa, 
ever  since  his  appointment  to  the  principal  agency,  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  excite  hostilities ;  and  the  lavish  nuinner  in  which  he 
is  allowed  to  scatter  presents  among  them,  shows  that  his  ^vem- 
ment  participates  in  his  enmity  and  authorizes  his  measures. 

Fort  Watnb,  August  7, 1810. 
Since  writing  you  on  the  25th  ultimo,  about  one  hundred  mea 
of  the  Saukies  have  returned  from  the  British  agent^  who  sapplied 
thepx  liberally  with  everything  they  stood  in  want  o£  The  party 
received  forty-seven  rifles,  and  a  number  of  fiisils,  with  plenty  ci 
powder  and  lead.  This  is  sending  fire-brands  into  the  Mississippi 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  will  draw  numbers  of  our  Indians  to  the 
British  side,  in  the  hope  of  being  treated  with  the  same  liberality. 

John  Johnston,  Indian  Agent. 
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rks  On  liie  other  handi  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  James  Omg,  the 

be  a:       governor  of  Canada,  wrote  on  the  25th  of  November,  1810,  to  Mr. 

beis        Morier,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington^  authorizing  him  to 

inform  the  United  States  government  that  the  northern  savages 

0^.        were  meditating  hostilities ;  it  is  likewise  known  that  in  the  follow- 

.^,\,        ing  March,  Sir  James  wrote  to  Lord  liverpool  in  relation  to  the 

^  i^  ^        Indians,  and  ^oke  oi  the  information  he  had  given  the  Americans, 

y ,.,        and  that  his  conduct  was  approved,  besides  the  repeated  denial  bj 

the  English  minister  at  Washington^  of  any  influence  having  been 

exerted  over  the  frontier  tribes  adverse  to  the  States,  by  the 

authority  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  English  ministry,  or  the 

nLu         governor  of  Canada.    These,  disconnected  with  other  circumstaa* 

7;^.         ees,  should  acquit  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  do  not 

rii  r  chow  who,  nor  how  high  in  authority  the  functionaries  were  who 

^!:a  tried,  as  Tecumthe  told  Harrison,  to  set  the  red  men,  as  dogs,  upon 

the  whites. 

But,  however  the  evil  influence  originated,  certain  it  is  that  the 

determination  was  taken  by  '^the  successor  of  Pontiac,"  to  units 

all  the  western  tribes  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  asBe  that 

b:  power  tooidd  not  gwe  up  the  loads  bought  at  Fort  Wayne^  and  under* 

^^  take  to  recognijse  the  principle,  that  no  purchases  shauid  be  there* 

Hffier  made  unlets  from  a  eauneU  rq»resenlinff  all  the  trAea  united  as  one 

nation.    By  various  acts,  the  feelings  of  Tecumthe  became  more 

imd  more  evident;  but  in  Auguirt,  he  having  visited  Yincennes  to 

see  the  governor,  a  council  was  held  at  which,  and  at  a  subsequent 

interview,  the  real  position  of  afl^rs  was  clearly  ascertained.    Of 

^  tbM^  council,  the  account  contained  in  Drake's  life  of  the  great 

^  chieftain  is  given : 

*^  Governor  Harrison  had  niade  arrangements  for  holding  the 
council  on  the  portico  of  his  own  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
with  seats  for  the  occasion.  Here,  on  the'moming  of  the  fifteenth, 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  being  attended  by  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  some  officers  of  the  Army,  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men,  from  Fort  Enox,  and  a  laige  number  of  citizens. 

**  At  the  appointed  hour,  Tecumthe,  supported  by  forty  of  his 
principal  warriors,  made  his  appearance,  the  remainder  of  his  foU 
lowers  being  encamped  in  the  village  and  its  environs.  When  the 
chief  had  af^roaehed  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  house,  he 
euddenly  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  some  advances  from  the  governor. 
<^  An  interpreter  was  s^at  requesting  him  and  his  followers  to 
take  seats  on  the  portico.  To  this  Tecumthe  objected — he  did  not 
thinjc  the  plaoe  a  snitable  one  for  holding  the  conference,  but  pre* 
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ferred  that  it  ebould  Uke  place  in  a  grove  of  trees— to  vUcb  he 
pointed — standing  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The  gOTenior 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  grove,  except  that  there  were  no 
seats  in  it  for  accommodation. 

"  Tecumthe  replied,  that  constituted  no  objection  to  flie  grove, 
the  earth  being  the  most  suitable  phice  for  the  Indiana,  who  loved 
to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  The  governor  yielded 
the  point,  and  the  benches  and  chairs  having  been  removed  to  the 
spot,  the  conference  wa»  begun,  the  Indians  being  seated  on  the 
grass. 

^^  Tecumthe  opened  the  meeting  bj  stating,  at  length,  Ufl  objee> 
tions  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  made  by  Governor  Harrison  in 
the  previous  year;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  boldly  avowed 
the  principle  of  his  party  to  be,  that  of  resistance  to  every  cession 
of  land,  unless  made  by  all  the  tribes,  veho,  be  contended,  formed 
but  one  nation.  He  admitted  that  he  had  threatened  to  Idll  the 
cbieiB  veho  signed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  that  it  was  Us 
fixed  determination  not  to  permit  the  village  chiefs,  in  futore,  to 
manage  their  aflbirs,  but  to  place  the  power  with  which  they  had 
been  heretofore  invested,  in  the  hands  of  the  war  chiefs. 

^^  The  Americans,  he  said,  bad  driven  the  Indians  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  would  soon  push  them  into  the  lakes ;  and,  while  he  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  United  States,  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  unalterable  resolution  to  take  a  stand,  and 
resolutely  oppose  the  further  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon  the 
Indian  lands.    He  concluded  by  making  a  brief  but  impaflBiooed 
recital  of  the  various  wrongs  and  aggressions  inflicted  by  the  white 
men  upon  the  Indians,  from  the  commencement  of  the  SevoliH 
tionary  war  down  to  the  period  of  that  council,  all  of  which  was 
calculated  to  arouse  and  inflame  the  minds  of  such  of  his  foUowen 
as  were  present. 

"  To  him  the  Governor  replied,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  the 
interpreter  commenced  explaining  the  speech  to  Tecumthe,  who, 
after  listening  to  a  portion  of  it,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
speak  with  great  vehemence  of  manner. 

"  The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but  as  he 
did  not  understand  him,  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation, 
and  suffered  his  attention  to  be  drawn  toward  Winnemac,  a 
friendly  Indian  lying  on  the  grass  before  him,  who  was  renewiog 
the  priming  of  his  pistol,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  fiom  the 
other  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the  governor. 

«<  His  attention,  however,  was  again  directed  toward  Tecumthe, 
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by  hearing  General  Gibson,  wbo  was  intimately  acquainted  witl^ 
the  RhawRTifie  language,  say  to  Lieutenant  Jennings,  ^  those  fellows 
intend  mischief;  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard/ 

"  At  that  moment,  the  followers  of  Tecum  the  seized  their  toma* 
hawks  and  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  turned 
upon  the  governor.  As  soon  as  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  arm  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose,  drew  a  small  sword  which 
be  had  by  his  side,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

"  Captain  G.  R.  Floyd,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near  him,  drew 
a  dirk,  and  the  chief  Winnemac  cocked  his  pistol.  The  citizens 
present  were  moremumerous  than  the  Indians,  but  were  unarmed ; 
some  of  them  procured  clubs  and  brick-bats,  and  also  stood  on  the 
defensive.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Winans,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himself 
at  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

**  During  this  singular  scene,  no  one  spoke,  until  the  guard  came 
running  up,  and  appearing  to  be  in  the  act  of  firing,  the  governor 
ordered  them  not  to  do  so.  He  then  demanded  of  the  interpreter 
an  explanation  of  what  had  happened,  who  replied  that  Tecumthe 
had  interrupted  him,  declaring  that  all  the  governor  had  said  was 
false,  and  that  he  and  the  Seventeen  Fires  had  cheated  and 
imposed  on  the  Indians. 

^'  The  Governor  then  told  Tecumthe  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and 
that  he  would  hold  no  further  communication  with  him ;  that  as 
he  had  come  to  Vincennes  under  the  protection  of  a  council-fire, 
he  might  return  in  safety,  but  that  he  must  immediately  leave  the 
village. 

^^Here  it  was  supposed  the  council  would  terminate.  But  early 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  the  S^gwa^gge  chief  appeared  at  the 
governor's  residence,  and  desired  another  interview;  and  after 
making  an  apology  for  his  conduct  the  day  before,  his  request  was 
complied  with. 

^'  Lest  he  should  have  a  body  of  his  followers  secreted  in  the 
neighborhood,  ready  to  join  those  who  were  with  him,  two  com- 
panies of  militia  were  mustered  from  the  village  and  neighborhood| 
and  ordered  to  parade  morning  and  evening  ready  for  action. 

'^  The  governor  and  several  of  his  friends  also  attended  the  coun- 
cil, well  armed.  Tecumthe's  conduct  was  upon  this  occasion, 
however,  veiy  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  any  previous 
meetings  and  though  firm  and  intrepid,  he  said  nothing  that  was 
insolent. 

<^  After  finishing  his  speech,  a  Wyandot,  a  Kickapoo.  a  J^ottawat- 
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twaie,  aQ.OSttE&  *iid  a  Winnebago.  Beveially  spoke ;  eadh  declar- 
ing liis  tribe  bad  entered  into  the  fll^^waneee  confederacy,  and 
would  support  the  principles  laid  down  by  Tecumtbe,  whom  thej 
liad  appointed  their  leader. 

*^  The  now  undoubted  purposes  of  the  Northern  Indians  being  of  a 
^bkaracter  necessarily  leading  to  war.  Governor  Harrison  proceeded  io 
strengthen  himself  for  the  contest,  by  preparing  the  militia,  and 
posting  the  regular  troops  that  were  with  him,  under  Captains  Po- 
sey and  Cross,  at  Yincennes. 

^^  In  a  few  days  tbe  Indians  departed,  and  Utde  more  was  heard 
from  Teoumthe,  Ijie  warrior,  until  next  year.  Meanwhile,  his 
brother  remained  at  Prophet's  town,  professing  friendship  for  thf 
frontier  inhabitants ;  and,  at  one  time  prerious  to  the  warrior's  last 
Tisit  at  Yincennes,  he  sent  a  message  to  Gk>vemor  Harrison,  asking 
that  implements  for  building  houses,  as  likewise  farming  ntensik^ 
be  remitted  from  government,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
ethera  at  th^r  village." 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  western  history  is  brought  down 
to  the  veiy  eve  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which,  though  mi 
event  that  had  '^  cast  its  shadow  before,"  cannot  be  said  to  have  its 
commencement  until  1811,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  well  to  end 
the  present  period  at  this  time. 

The  next  period  commences  with  the  year  1811,  and,  after  em- 
bracing the  incidents  of  the  war,  and  the  intermediate  events,  it  is 
extended  to  1820,  which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  State  sovereignty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  being 
the  year  in  which  Missouri,  the  first  State  of  the  ^^  Far  West,"  waa 
admitted  into  the  dnion. 


PERIOD    VII. 

1811—1820. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  this  jear,  while  the  difficulties  with  Eng- 
iMid  made  a  war  with  her  every  day  more  probable,  nothing  took 
place  to  render  a  c(Hite«t  with  the  Indians  any  the  less  certain.  In 
June,  Harrison  sent  to  the  ^hawanese  leaders  a  message,  bidding 
tiiiem  beware  of  hostilities.  Tothisxecnmthe  gave  a  brief  reply, 
promising  the  governor  a  visit. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  his  brother,  the  Propheif 
made  Ma  first  hostile  demonstration  soon  afterward : 

**  Jane,  1811.  The  boat  which  was  sent  up  the  Wabash  somo 
time  past,  with  the  United  States  annaity  of  salt,  for  the  Delaware^ 
Miami,  atid  SottaiiEattsanie  tribes  of  Indians,  and  a  few  barrels  as 
a  present  to  the  Prophet,  has  retarned  without  having  accomplished 
l^e  main  olgectof  its  mission.  Having  proceeded  as  high  ap  as  the 
Prophet's  town,  they  halted  in  order  to  leave  that  part  destined  icft 
him.  He  at  first  rcdfused  to  accept  of  it,  bat  detained  the  boat  no* 
til  he  would  have  a  council  of  his  chiefs ;  and  after  detaining  them 
two  days,  he  seized  the  whole  cargo.  So  the  Indians  will  not 
only  suffer  for  want  of  salt,  but  may  blame  the  government  foY 
faithlessness,  in  failing  to  deliver  the  article  at  the  usual  period. 

'^  On  being  demanded  the  cause  of  his  treacheiy  and  rash  con- 
duct, the  Prophet  gave  no  answer,  or  any  explanation,  but  said  his 
brother  Tecumthe  would  visit  the  governor  at  Yincennes  soon,  and 
little  the  affidr  with  him"^ 

Again,  July  27th — 

'^  For  some  days  past  very  considerable  alarm  has  existed  in  this 
place  and  vicinity,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Shawanesa 
ohief,  Tecumthe,  the  brother  of  the  Prophet,  accompanied  by  m 
great  number  of  waniors.  On  the  28th  he  entered  the  town.  ^  Hk 
march  here  was  performed  leisurely,  having  been  seven  days  oecu* 
pied  in  traveling  the  last  seventy  miles." 

Although  the  ostensible  object  of  this  visit  was  Tecumthe's  going 
to  the  council,  yet  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  his  real  object 


*  We0t6»  Son  of  June  11, 1811. 
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was  to  intimidate  the  whites,  by  a  show  of  his  force,  a  belief  that 
seems  to  gain  strength  from  the  unusual  tardiness  of  his  marcL 

This  last  council  was  still  less  satisfactory  to  the  governor  and 
citizens  than  the  former  one  of  August,  1810,  because  Tecumthe, 
on  this  occasion,  acknowledged  that  he  had  already  united  the 
northern  Indians,  and  furthermore,  avowed  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding south,  on  the  errand  of  bringing  the  savages  of  that  region 
into  a  league  of  offensive  warfare,  to  reclaim  their  country. 

Henceforth,  nothing  short  of  a  speedy  Indian  war  was  anticipa- 
ted, and  on  the  81st  of  July,  during  the  session  of  the  council,  the 
citizens  of  Vincennes  and  its  vicinity  met  in  convention,  and  me- 
morialized President  Madison  on  the  subject,  though  not  so  much 
for  protection  from  a  military  force,  as  for  permission  to  fight  (he 
Xndians  their  own  way. 

The  following  letters  furnish  additional  evidences  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  that  time,  as  being  indicative  of  the  impending  war: 

Fort  Wayne,  February  8, 1811. 
has  been  at  this  place.    The  information  derived  from 


him  is  the  same  I  have  been  in  possession  of  for  several  years,  to 
wit:  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents  and  partizans,  in  creating 
an  influence  hostile  to  our  people  and  government,  within  our  ter- 
ritory. I  do  not  know  whether  a  garrison  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Wabash  or  not,  but  every  consideration  of  sonnd  policy  nrgefl 
the  early  establishment  of  a  post,  somewhere  contiguous  to  w 

Prophet's  residence.* 

YiKOBNNSS,  6th  August^  1811- 

The  Sbftwanee  chief,  Tecumthe,  has  made  a  visit  to  this  place, 
with  about  three  hundred  Indians,  though  he  promised  to  bnng 
but  a  few  attendants ;  his  intentions  are  hostiU^  though  he  found  us 
prepared  for  him. 

Tecumthe  did  not  set  out  till  yesterday ;  he  then  descended  the 
Wabash,  attended  by  twenty  men,  on  his  way  to  the  southward* 
After  having  visited  the  Cree^  and  Choctaws.  he  is  to  visit  tb« 
Osays.  and  return  by  the  Missouri.  The  spies  say,  his  object  m 
coming  with  so  many,  was  to  demand  a  retrocession  of  the  last  pii^ 
chase.  At  the  moment  he  was  promising  to  bring  but  few  roff^ 
with  him,  he  was  sending  in  every  direction  to  collect  his  people* 
That  he  meditated  a  blow  at  this  time,  was  believed  by  almost  aW 
the  neutral  Ihdians.t 


*  Correspondence  of  Colonel  Johnston,  Indian  agent. 
f  Goremor  Haxrison's  correspondence. 
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PoKT  Watnb,  August  18, 1811. 

It  appears  that  the  fruit  of  the  S|ift\yftnee  Prophet,  and  his  band, 
is  making  its  appearance  in  more  genuine  colors  than  heretofore* 
I  have  lately  had  opportunities  of  seeing  many  of  the  Indians  of 
this  agency,  from  different  quarters,  and  by  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  them,  particularly  the  Ppttawattamies,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  the  news  circulating  in  the  papers,  respecting  the  depre- 
dations committed  in  the  Illinois  territory,  by  the  Indians,  is 
mostly  correct,  and  is  thought  by  them  to  have  proceeded  from 
Mar  Poe,  and  the  influence  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet.  Several  of 
the  tribes  have  sent  to  me  for  advice. 

VmcENNES,  September  17, 1811. 
states  that  almost  every  Indian  from  the  country  above 


this  had  been,  or  were  then  gone  to  Maiden,  on  a  visit  to  the 
British  agent.  We  shall  probably  gain  our  destined  point  at  the 
moment  of  their  return.  If  then  the  British  agents  are  really  en- 
deavoring to  instigate  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  us,  we  shall 
be  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  very  moment  when  the  impres- 
sions which  have  been  made  against  us  are  most  active  in  the 
minds  of  the  savages. 

succeeded  in  getting  the  chiefs  together  at  Fort  Wayne, 

though  he  found  them  all  preparing  to  go  to  Maiden.  The  result 
of  the  council  discovered  that  the  whole  tribes  (including  the 
"WjiSiS  and  Eel  rivers^  for  they  are  all  Miamies.)  were  about  equally 
divided  in  favor  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  United  States.  Lapousier 
the  "BSg*  chief,  whom  I  before  mentioned  to  you  as  being  seduced 

by  the  Prophet,  was  repeatedly  asked  by what  land  it  was 

that  he  was  determined  to  defend  with  his  blood ;  whether  it  was 
that  which  was  ceded  by  the  late  treaty  or  not;  but  he  would  give 
no  answer. 

reports  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  have  been,  or 

now  are,  on  a  visit  to  the  British  agents  at  Maiden.  He  had  never 
known  one-fourth  as  many  goods  given  to  the  Indians  as  they  are 
now  distributing.  He  examined  the  share  of  one  man  (not  a 
chief,)  and  found  that  he  had  received  an  elegant  rifle,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  powder,  fifty  pounds  of  lead,  three  blankets,  three  trouds 
of  cloth,  ten  shirts  and  several  other  articles.  He  says  every 
Indian  is  furnished  with  a  gun  (either  rifle  or  fusil)  and  an  abund- 
ance of  ammunition.  A  trader  of  this  country  was  lately  in  the 
king's  stores  at  Maiden,  and  was  told  that  the  quantity  of  goods 
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for  the  Indian  department,  which  had  been  sent  out  this  year,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  common  years  by  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  this  profusion  to  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  instigating  the  Indians  to  take  up  the  tomahawk.  It  cannot 
be  to  secure  their  trade ;  for  all  the  peltry  collected  on  the  waters  ot 
the  Wabash  in  one  year,  if  sold  in  the  London  market^  would  not  pay 
the  freight  of  the  goods  which  have  been  given  to  the  Indians. 

Harrison,  meanwhile,  had  taken  steps  to  increase  his  regular 
troops,  and  had  received  the  promise  of  strong  reinforcementB, 
with  orders,  however,  to  be  very  backward  in  employing  them 
unless  in  case  of  absolute  need.  Under  these  circumstanees  his 
plan  as  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  1st  of  Aagost  was 
to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey  the  treaty  at  GreenviUe,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  to  break  up  the  Prophet's  establiahmenti 
if  necessary. 

Messages  were  sent  out  as  proposed,  and  deputations  {torn  the 
natives  followed,  promising  peace  and  compliance,  but  the  gov- 
ernor, having  received  his  reinforcements,  commenced  his  propo- 
sed progress.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  on  the  Wabash  sixtj 
or  sixty-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  at  which  point  he  built  "Fort 
Harrison."  Here  one  of  his  sentinels  was  fired  upon,  and  news 
was  received  from  the  friendly  Delawares  which  made  the  hostile 
purposes  of  the  Prophet  plain.  The  governor  then  determined  to 
move  directly  upon  Tippecanoe,  still  offering  peace,  however. 
Upon  the  81st  of  October  he  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion 
river,  where  he  built  a  block  house  for  the  protection  of  his  boats, 
and  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  heavy  baggage. 

The  following  account  of  the  succeeding  events  is  given  by 
General  Harrison  himself  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

"  ViKCBHNBS,  18th  November,  1811. 

**  Snt :— In  my  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to 
communicate  the  result  of  an  action  between  the  troops  under  mj 
commimd  and  the  confederation  of  Indians  under  the  control  of 
liie  Shawanee  Prophet.  I  had  previously  informed  you  in  a  letter 
of  the  2d  inst.,  of  my  proceedings  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the 
Vermillion  river,  where  I  had  erected  a  block  house  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  boats  which  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  as  a  depoa- 
tory  for  our  heavy  baggage,  and  such  part  of  ouf  provisions  as  we 
were  unable  to  transport  in  wagons. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst.,  I  commenced  my  march  from 
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the  block  hoiMe.  The  Wabash,  abore  this,  taming  oonsiderablj 
to  the  eastward,  I  was  obliged  to  avoid  the  lm>ken  and  woody 
coantry,  which  borders  upon  it,  to  change  my  course  to  the  west- 
Ward  of  north,  to  gain  the  prairies  which  lie  to  the  back  of  those 
woods.  At  the  end  of  one  day's  march,  I  was  enabled  to  take  the 
proper  direction,  (N*.  E.)  which  brought  me,  on  the  evening  of  Ihe 
6th,  to  a  small  creek,  at  about  eleven  miles  from  the  Prophet^s 
town.  I  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  avoided  the  dangerous  pass 
of  Pine  creek,  by  inclining  a  few  miles  to  the  left,  where  the 
troops  and  wagons  were  crossed  with  expedition  and  safely.  Our 
route  on  the  6th,  for  about  six  miles,  lay  through  prairies,  separa- 
ted by  small  points  of  woods. 

'^  My  order  of  march  hitherto  had  been  similar  to^at  used  by 
General  Wayne;  that  is,  the  infiftntry  were  in  two  columns  of  files 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mounted  rifle  men  and  cavalrf 
in  front,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks.  Where  the  ground  was 
unfavorable  for  the  action  of  cavalry,  they  were  placed  in  the  rear; 
but  where  it  was  otherwise,  they  were  made  to  exchange  positions 
with  one  of  the  mounted  rifle  corps. 

^Understanding  that  the  last  four  miles  were  open  woods,  and  the 
probability  being  greater  that  we  should  be  attacked  in  front,  than 
on  either  flank,  I  halted  at  that  distance  from  the  town,  and  formed 
the  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  United  States  in&ntry  placed  in 
the  centre,  two  companies  of  militia  infantry,  and  one  of  mounted 
riflemen,  on  each  flank,  fbrmed  the  front  line.  In  the  rear  of  this 
line  was  placed  the  baggage,  drawn  up  as  compactly  as  possible, 
and  immediately  behind  it,  a  reserve  of  three  companies  of  militia 
infantry.  The  cavalry  fbrmed  a  second  line,  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards  in  tiie  rear  of  the  front  line,  and  a  company  of 
mounted  riflemen,  the  advanced  guard  at  that  distance  in  front 
To  jGacilitate  the  march,  the  whole  were  then  broken  off  into  short 
columns  of  companies — ^a  situation  the  most  ft&vorable  tot  fbrming 
in  order  of  battle  with  fkcility  and  precision^ 

<*  Our  march  was  slow  and  cautious,  and  much  delayed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  every  place  which  seemed  calculated  fbr  an  ambus- 
cade. Indeed  the  ground  was  for  some  time  so  unfavorable,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  change  the  position  of  the  several  corps  three:, 
tknes  in  the  distance  of  a  mile.  At  half  past  two  o'clock,  wc 
passed  a  small  creek  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  fW>m 
town,  and  entered  an  open  wood,  when  the  army  was  halted,  and 
again  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

c(Thi*;««»  Uie  whole  of  the  last  day's  march,  parties  of  Indians 
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were  constantly  about  as,  and  ereiy  effort  was  made  by  the  inter- 
preters to  speak  to  them,  but  in  vain.  New  attempts  of  the  kind 
were  now  made,  but  proving  equally  ineffectual,  a  Captain  DnboiB, 
of  the  spies  and  guides,  offering  to  go  with  a  flag  to  the  town,  I 
dispatched  him  with  an  interpreter,  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  Prophet  In  a  few  moments  a  messenger  was  sent  by  Captain 
Dubois,  to  inform  me  that  in  his  attempts  to  advance,  the  IndianB 
appeared  on  both  his  flanks,  and  although  he  had  spoken  to  them 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  they  refused  to  answer,  but  beckoned 
to  him  to  go  forward,  and  constantly  endeavored  to  cut  Wm  off 
from  the  army.  Upon  this  information  I  recalled  the  captsdn,  and 
determined  to  encamp  for  the  night,  and  take  some  other  measures 
for  opening  a  conference  with  the  Prophet. 

"Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  tracing  the  lines  for  the  encampment, 
Major  Daviess,  who  commanded  the  dragoons,  came  to  inform  me 
that  he  had  penetrated  the  Indian  fields ;  that  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely open  and  favorable ;  that  the  Indians  in  front  had  manifested 
nothing  but  hostility,  and  had  answered  every  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  a  parley  with  contempt  and  insolence.  I  was  immediately  advieed 
by  all  the  officers  around  me  to  move  forward ;  a  similar  wish,  in- 
deed, pervaded  all  the  army.  It  was  drawn  up  in  excellent  order, 
and  evexy  man  appeared  eager  to  decide  the  contest  inmiediatelj. 

"  Being  informed  that  a  good  encampment  might  be  had  npon 
the  Wabash,  I  yielded  to  what  appeared  the  general  wish,  and  di- 
rected the  troops  to  advance,  taking  care,  however,  to  place  the 
interpreters  in  front,  with  directions  to  invite  a  conference  with  any 
Indians  they  might  meet  with.  We  had  not  advanced  above  foor 
hundred  yards,  when  I  was  informed  that  three  Indians  had  ap- 
proached the  advanced  guard,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  speak 
to  me.  I  found,  upon  their  arrival,  that  one  of  them  was  a  man  in 
great  estimation  with  the  Prophet.  He  informed  me  that  the  chieu 
were  much  surprised  at  my  advancing  upon  them  so  rapidly ;  that 
they  were  given  to  understand,  by  the  pelayares  and  ^Mi|^mi^ 
whom  I  had  sent  to  them  a  few  days  before,  that  I  would  not  ad- 
vance to  their  town,  until  I  had  received  an  answer  to  my  demands 
made  through  them ;  that  this  answer  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
PQttfl.wat<jftjjpie  chie^  Winnemac,  who  had  accompanied  tbej^' 
wares  and  Miamies,  on  their  return ;  that  they  had  left  the  Prophet  s 
town  two  days  before,  with  a  design  to  meet  me,  but  had  uofortQ- 
nately  taken  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash. 

**  I  answered  that  I  had  no  intention  of  attacking  them,  QQ^  ^ 
discovered  that  they  would  not  comply  with  the  dftmands  that  I 
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bad  made;  that  I  would  go  on,  and  encamp  at  the  Wabaeh ;  and  in 
the  morning  woald  have  an  interview  with  the  Prophet  and  his 
chiefs,  and  explain  to  them  the  determination  of  the  President ; 
that  in  the  meantime,  no  hostilitieef  should  be  committed.  He 
seemed  much  pleased  with  this,  and  promised  that  it  should  be 
observed  on  their  part  I  then  resumed  my  march.  We  struck 
the  cultivated  ground  about  five  hundred  yards  below  the  town, 
but  as  these  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  an  encampment  which  was  provided  with  both 
wood  and  water. 

<'  My  guides  and  interpreters  being  still  with  the  advanced  guard, 
and  taking  the  direction  of  the  town,  the  army  followed,  and  had 
advanced  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  fifty  or 
sixty  Indians  sallied  out,  and  with  loud  acclamations  called  to  the 
cavaliy  and  to  the  militia  infantry,  which  were  on  our  right  flank, 
to  halt.  I  immediately  advanced  to  the  front,  caused  the  army  to 
halt,  and  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  some  of  the  chiefs  to 
come  to  me. 

^^  In  a  few  moments,  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  before, 
made  his  appearance.  I  informed  him  that  my  object  for  the  pres- 
ent was  to  procure  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  we 
could  get  wood  and  water;  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
creek  to  the  north-west,  which  he  thought  would  suit  our  purpose. 
I  immediately  dispatched  two  officers  to  examine  it,  and  they  re- 
ported the  situation  was  excellent  I  then  took  leave  of  the  chie^ 
and  a  mutual  promise  was  again  made  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  we  could  have  an  interview  on  the  following  day. 

<^I  found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment  not  altogether 
such  as  I  could  wish  it — ^it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for  the 
encampment  of  regular  troops,  that  were  opposed  to  regulars,  but 
it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a  piece 
of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy 
prairie  in  front,  (toward  the  Indian  town,)  and  nearly  twice  that 
height  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which,  and  near 
to  this  bank,  ran  a  small  stream,  clothed  with  willows  and  brush- 
wood. Toward  the  left  flank,  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  con- 
siderably, but  became  gradually  narrow  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right 
flank,  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point 

^'  The  two  columns  of  infimtry  occupied  the  front  and  rear  of 
this  ground,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
each  other  on  tEe  left,  and  something  more  than  half  that  distance 
54 
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mt  the  r^t  flank — ^ibese  ftinks  were  filted  op,  the  fint  by  twocom- 
paniee  of  mounted  riflemen,  amoimting  to  abont  one  hundred  ud 
twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Mi^-General  Welb,  of  the 
Kentucky  militia,  who  Beired  as  a  m^jor ;  tiie  other  by  Spencoi'i 
company  of  mounted  riflemen,  which  amounted  to  eighty  men. 

<*The  front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  Stalei 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Mi^or  Fk^d,  flanked  on  the  right 
by  two  companies  of  miHtia,  and  on  the  left  by  ooe  company.  The 
rear  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  United  States  troops,  ob- 
der  the  command  of  Captain  Bean,  acting  as  major,  and  foor  eom- 
panics  of  militia  in&ntry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Decker. 

*^  The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the  mounted  riflema, 
under  Oeneral  Wells,  on  the  left  flank,  and  Col.  Decker's  hsttelieD 
formed  an  angle  with  Spencer's  company  on  the  leftL 

^^  Two  troops  of  dragoons,  amounting  to,  in  the  aggregate,  ahool 
sixty  men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and  Gaptam 
Parke's  troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two^  in  &e  lear  of 
the  front  line.  Our  order  of  encampment  varied  little  from  thit 
above  described,  excepting  when  some  peculiarity  of  tiie  groond 
made  it  necessary. 

^^  For  a  night  attack,  the  order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of 
battle,  and  each  man  slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  tbe 
line.  In  the  formation  of  my  troops,  I  used  a  single  rank,  or  what 
is  called  Indian  file — ^because  in  Indian  warfiure,  where  there  is  no 
shock  to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind 
of  warfare,  the  extension  of  line  is  of  the  first  importance.  Baw 
troops  also  maneuver  with  much  more  fhcility  in  single  than  io 
double  ranks. 

*^  It  was  my  constant  custom  to  assemble  all  the  field  offieers  at 
my  tent  every  evening  by  signal,  to  give  them  the  watchword,  and 
their  instructions  for  the  night — those  given  for  tiie  night  of 
the  6th  were,  that  each  troop  which  formed  a  part  of  the  exterior 
line  of  the  encampment,  should  hold  its  own  ground  vntil  reliered 

'^The  dragoons  were  ordered  to  parade  in  case  of  a  night  attack 
with  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  act  as  a  coips  de  reserve.  The 
camp  was  defended  by  two  captains'  guardi^  consisting  eaeh  c^ 
four  non-commissioned  officers  and  forty-two  privates ;  and  two 
subalterns'  guards,  of  twenty  non-commissioned  ofllcers  and  pri- 
vates.  The  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the  day*  i 
The  troops  were  regulariy  called  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  made 
to  continue  under  arms  until  it  was  quite  light. 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I  had  risen  at  a  quarter  after  foi^^ 
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o'clock,  luid  the  signal  for  calHng  oat  the  men  would  have  been 
given  in  two  minntes,  when  the  attack  commenced.  It  began  on 
our  left  flank — bnt  a  signal  gnn  was  fired  by  the  sentinels, 
or  by  the  guard  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  least 
resistance,  but  abandoned  their  ofScer,  and  fled  into  camp,  and 
the  first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  dan- 
ger, was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
line— but  even  under  those  circumstances  the  men  were  not  want- 
ing to  themselves  or  the  occasion. 

^^  Such  of  them  as  were  awake,  or  were  easily  awakened,  seized 
their  arms,  and  took  their  stations ;  ethers  which  were  more  tardy, 
had  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their  tents.  The 
storm  first  fell  upon  Captain  Barton's  company  of  the  4th  United 
States  regiment,  and  Captain  Geiger's  company  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, which  formed  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The  fire  upon 
these  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  they  suffered  considerably  before 
relief  could  be  brought  to  them. 

*^  Some  fSaw  Indians  passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle, 
and  one  or  two  penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed. 
I  believe  all  the  other  companies  were  under  arms,  and  tolerably 
formed  before  tliey  were  fired  on. 

^^  The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  our  fires  afforded  a  partial 
light,  which,  if  it  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  taking  our  positions, 
was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  affording  them  the 
means  of  taking  a  surer  aim ;  they  were  therefore  extinguished. 
Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  troops  (nineteen- 
twentieths  of  whom  had  never  been  in  action  before,)  behaved  in  a 
manner  that  can  never  be  too  much  applauded.  They  took  their 
|>laces  without  noise,  and  less  confusion  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  veterans  placed  in  the  same  situation. 

^^As  soon  as  I  could  mount  my  horse,  I  rode  to  the  angle  that 
was  attacked — I  found  that  Barton's  company  had  suffered  se- 
verely and  the  left  of  Qeiger's  entirely  broken.  I  immediately 
ordered  Cook's  company  and  the  late  Captain  Wentworth's,  under 
Lieutenant  Peters,  to  be  brought  up  ft'om  tiie  center  of  the  rear 
line,  where  the  ground  was  much  more  defensible,  and  formed 
across  the  angle  in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's. 

«*  My  attention  was  then  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  left 
of  the  front  line,  where  were  stationed  the  small  company  of 
United  States'  riflemen,  (then,  however,  armed  with  muskets)  and 
the  compahies  of  Bean,  Snelling,  and  Prescott^  of  the  4ih  regi- 
ment   I  found  Mf^or  Daviess  forming  the  dragoons  in  Ae  rear 
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of  those  companies,  and  tiiiderstanding  that  the  heaviest  psii  of 
the  enemy's  fire  proceeded  from  some  trees  about  fifteeD  or 
twenty  paces  in  front  of  those  companies,  I  directed  the  major  to 
dislodge  them  with  a  part  of  the  dragoons. 

"Unfortunately  the  major's  gallantry  determined  him  to  exe- 
cute the  order  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  sufElcient,  which 
enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid  him  in  front  and  attack  his  flanks. 
The  major  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  party  driven  back.  The 
Indians  were,  however,  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodged  from 
their  advantageous  position,  by  Captain  SnelUng,  at  the  head  of 
his  company. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  of  the 
front,  the  right  flank,  and  part  of  the  rear  line.  Upon  Spencer's 
mounted  riflemen,  and  the  right  of  Warwick's  company,  which 
was  posted  on  the  rear  of  the  right  line,  it  was  excessively  Bevere. 
Captain  Spencer  and  his  first  and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed, 
and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded — those  companies, 
however,  still  bravely  maintained  their  posts,  but  Spencer  had  suf- 
fered so  severely,  and  having  originally  too  much  ground  to  occnpy, 
I  reinforced  them  with  Robb's  company  of  riflemen,  which  had 
'  been  driven  back,  cfr  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  od 
the  left  flank,  toward  the  center  of  the  camp,  and  filled  the 
vacancy  that  had  been  occupied  by  Robb  with  Prescott's  company 
of  the  4th  United  States  regiment. 

"  My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines  entire,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until  daylight,  which  should 
enable  me  to  make  a  general  and  effectual  charge.  With  this 
view,  I  had  reinforced  every  part  of  the  line  that  had  suffered 
much ;  and  as  soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  discovered  itself^  I 
withdrew  from  the  front  line,  Snelling's,  Posey's  (under  Lieuten- 
ant Albright,)  and  Scott's,  and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  com- 
panies, and  drew  them  up  upon  the  left  flank,  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and  Bean's  companies,  the  former  from  the 
rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the  right 
flank ;  forseeing  that  at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make  their 
last  eflPbrts. 

"  Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not  knowing 
my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  command  of  these  companiea, 
and  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the  body  of  dragoons 
with  which  I  meant  to  support  the  infantry ;  a  small  detachment 
of  these  were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply  sufiident  for  the 
purpose. 
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"  The  Indians  were  driven  by  the  infantry,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  dragoons  pursued  and  forced  them  into  a  marsh, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed.  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant 
Larabee  had,  agreeable  to  my  order,  marched  their  companies  to 
the  right  flank,  had  formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  joined  by  the  riflemen  of  that  flank,  had  charged  the 
Indians,  killed  a  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  precipitate  flight.  A 
favorable  opportunity  was  here  oflTered  to  pursue  the  enemy  with 
dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  that  time  on  the  other  flank,  I  did 
not  observe  it  till  it  was  too  late. 

"  I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which 
was  certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  perseve- 
rance, by  both  parties.  The  Indians  manifested  a  ferocity  uncom- 
mon even  with  tliem — to  their  savage  fury  our  troops  opposed  that 
cool,  and  deliberate  valor,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian 

soldier.*** 
The  Americans  in  this  battie  had  not  more  than  seven  hundred 

efficient  men, — ^non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  the  In- 
dians are  believed  to  have  had  seven  hundred  or  one  thousand 
warriors.  The  loss  of  the  American  army  was  thirty-seven  killed 
on  the  field,  twenty-five  mortally  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  wounded ;  that  of  the  Indians  about  forty  killed  on  the 
spot,  ^he  number  of  wounded  being  unknown. 

Governor  Harrison,  although  very  generally  popular,  had  ene- 
mies, and  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  they  denounced  him,  for 
suflSdring  the  Indians  to  point  out  his  camping  ground ;  for  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemy ;  and,  because  he  sac- 
rificed either  Daviess  or  Owen,  (accounts  differed,)  by  placing  one 
or  the  other  on  a  favorite  white  horse  of  his  own,  which  caused  the 
savages  to  make  the  rider  an  especial  mark.  To  these  charges 
elaborate  replies  have  been  made:  justice  cannot  do  more  than  say, 
tQ  the  first,  that  although,  as  Harrison  relates,  the  Indians  pointed 
out  the  creek  upon  which  was  the  site  of  his  encampment,  his  own 
officers  found,  examined,  and  approved  that  particular  site,  and 
other  military  men  have  since  approved  their  selection;  to  the 
next,  the  only  reply  needed  is,  that  the  facts  were  just  as  stated  in 
Hxe  dispatch  which  has  been  quoted;  and  to  the  third,  that  Daviess 
was  killed  on  foot,  and  Owen  on  a  horse  not  General  Harrison's : 
the  last  story  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Migor  Taylor,  a 
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fellow  aid  of  Owen^  was  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  QovoToor's; 

bot  Taylor  w^  not  injared,  thoagh  the  horse  he  rode  wsb  killed 

under  him. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  upon  the  7th  of  November. 

In  a  few  weeks  afterward,  Harrison  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 

aa  follows : 

^^  YiNCSNNBS,  4th  December,  1811. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  two  principal  chieft  of  the 
Kickapoos  of  the  Prairies  arrived  here^  bearing  a  flag,  on  the  even* 
ing  before  last.  They  informed  me  that  they  came  in  conseqnenoe 
of  a  message  from  a  chief  of  that  part  of  the  Sofikapoos  which  had 
joined  the  Prophet,  requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  said  chief 
is  to  be  here  himself  in  a  day  or  two.  The  account  which  they  give 
of  the  late  confederacy,  under  the  Prophet,  is  as  follows :  '  The 
Prophet,  with  his  Shawanese.  is  at  a  small  Horpn  village,  about 
twelve  miles  from  his  former  residence,  on  this  side  of  the  Wahasb, 
where,  also,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  gnrons.  The  Kickapooe  are 
encamped  near  to  the  Tippecanoe.  The  Pottawattajnies  hare 
scattered  and  gone  to  different  villages  of  that  tribe.  The  lQnn^ 
bagoes  had  all  set  out  on  their  return  to  their  own  coantiy,  except- 
ing one  chief  and  nine  men,  who  remained  at  their  former  village. 
The  latter  had  attended  Tecumthe  in  his  tour  to  the  northward, 
and  had  only  returned  to  the  Prophet's  town  the  day  before  the 
action.  The  Prophet  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  ffictagoos 
of  the  £[ra}ri^,  to  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
their  town.  This  was  positively  refused,  and  a  warning  sent  to  him 
not  to  come  there.  He  then  sent  to  request  that  four  of  his  men 
might  attend  the  i^fik^poo  chief  here — ^this  was  also  refused.  These 
chie&  say,  on  the  whole,  that  all  the  tribes  who  lost  warriors  in  the 
late  action,  attribute  their  misforlune  to  the  Prophet  alone ;  that 
they  constantly  reproach  him  with  their  misfortunes,  and  threaten 
him  with  death ;  that  they  are  all  desirous  of  making  their  peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  will  send  deputations  to  me  for  that 
purpose,  as  soon  as  they  are  informed  that  they  will  be  well  received. 
The  two  chiefe  further  say,  that  they  were  sent  by  Governor  Howard 
and  Qeneral  Clarke,  sometime  before  the  action,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  off  the  ^ickapoos  from  the  Prophet's  town ;  that  they  used 
their  best  endeavors  to  effect  it,  but  unsuccessfully.  That  the 
Prophet's  followers  were  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they 
could  defeat  us  with  ease ;  that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  at- 
tacked us  at  Fort  Harrison,  if  we  had  gone  no  higher ;  that  BacooQ 
creek  was  then  fixed  on,  and  finally  Pine  creek;  and  that  the  latter 
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would  piobikbly  liad  been  the  place,  if  the  usual  route  had  not  been 
Itbandonedi  and  a  eroesing made  higher  up;  that  the  attack  made  <m 
our  sentiaels  at  Fort  Harriaon,  was  intended  to  shut  the  door  against 
aeeommodalion ;  that  the  Winneba^goes  had  forty  warriors  killed 
In  the  action,  and  the  Kickapoos  eleven,  and  ten  wounded.  They 
have  never  heard  how  many  of  the  Eottawattamies  and  other  tribes 
were  killed ;  that  the  Pottawattamie  chief  left  by  me  on  the  battle 
ground,  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds,  but  that  he  fiaithfuUy  deliv* 
«red  my  spee<^  to  the  difierent  tribes,  and  warmly  urged  them  to 
abandon  the  Prophet,  and  submit  to  my  terms.' 

^  I  cannot  say,  sir,  how  much  of  the  above  may  be  depended  on. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  statement  made  by  the  chiefs  is  gener- 
erally  correct,  particularly  with  r^ard  to  the  present  disposition  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  certain  that  our  frontiers  have  never  enjoyed 
more  profound  tranquillity  than  at  this  time.  Ho  injury  of  any 
kind,  that  I  can  hear  of,  has  been  done,  either  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  our  citizens.  Before  the  expedition,  not  a  fortnight 
passed  over,  without  some  vexatious  depredations  being  committed. 

*^  The  Kickapoo  chiefs  certainly  tell  an  untruth,  when  they  say 
that  there  were  but  eleven  of  their  tribe  killed,  and  ten  wounded; 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  fewer  were  wounded  than  killed. 
They  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  Jndians  have  never  sustained 
SO  severe  a  defeat  since  their  acquaintance  With  the  white  people.'' 

During  this  year  two  events  took  place,  beside  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  make  it  especially  noticeable  in  the  history 
of  the  West;  the  one  was,  the  building  of  the  steamer  New 
Orleans,  the  first  boat  built  beyond  the  Allegfaenies ;  the  other  was 
the  series  of  earthquakes  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  and  affeo* 
ted  the  whole  valley.  Of  the  latter  event,  the  following  descrip-^ 
tion  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hildreth  :* 

''  The  first  shock  was  felt  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1811,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing  violence,  into 
February  following.  New  Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its  effects,  was  considered 
as  situated  near  the  focus  from  whence  the  undulations  proceeded* 
The  center  of  its  violence  was  thought  to  be  near  the  Little  Prai« 
tie,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  New  Madrid ;  the  vibrations 
from  which  were  felt  all  over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  as 
Pittsburgh. 

■    ■'■■'-"  ■  '■ 

*  Davson,  204  to  20S.— McAfee's  mstory  of  the  War,  18  to  88. 
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.  ^^From  an  eye-witness,  who  was  then  about  forty  miles  below 
that  town,  in  a  flat  boat,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  with  a  load  g( 
prodnee,  and  who  narrated  the  scene  to  me,  the  agitation  whieb 
convulsed  the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  filled 
every  living  creature  with  horror.  The  first  shock  took  place  in 
the  night,  while  the  boat  was  lying  at  the  shore  in  company  with 
several  others.  At  this  period  there  was  danger  apprehended  from 
the  sontbem  Indians,  it  being  soon  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
and  for  safety  several  boats  kept  in  company,  for  mntoal  defense 
in  case  of  an  attack. 

'^  In  the  middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  terrible  abode  and 
jarring  of  the  boats,  so  that  the  crews  were  all  awakened  and 
harried  on  deck  with  their  weapons  of  defense  in  theb  hands, 
thinking  the  Indians  were  rushing  on  board.  The  dacks^  geese, 
swans,  and  various  other  aquatic  birds,  whose  numberless  flocb 
were  quietly  resting  in  the  eddies  of  the  river,  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  tumult,  and  with  loud  screams  expressed  their  alarm 
in  accents  of  terror. 

^'  Tbe  noise  and  commotion  soon  became  bushed,  and  nothing 
could  be  discovered  to  excite  apprehension,  so  that  the  boatoen 
concluded  that  the  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  s 
largemass  of  the  bank  of  the  river  near  them.  As  soon  as  it  waa 
light  CDough  to  distinguish  objects,  the  crewff  were  all  up  making 
ready  to  depart. 

"Directly  a  loud  roaring  and  hissing  was  heard,  like  the  escape 
of  steam  from  a  boiler,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  agitation 
of  the  shores  and  tremendous  boiling  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  huge  swells,  rolling  the  waters  below  back  on  the 
descending  stream,  and  tossing  the  boats  about  so  violently  that 
the  men  with  difficulty  could  keep  on  their  feet  The  sandban 
and  points  of  the  islands  gave  way,  swallowed  up  in  the  tamnlta- 
ous  bosom  of  the  river;  carrying  down  with  them  the  cottonwood 
trees,  cracking  and  crashing,  tossing  their  arms  to  and  fro,  as  if 
sensible  of  their  danger,  while  they  disappeared  beneath  the  flood. 

"The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day  before  was  trferably 
clear,  being  rather  low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  became 
thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom;  while  the  sur&ce, 
lashed  violently  by  the  agitation  of  the  earth  beneath^  was  ooTered 
with  foam,  which,  gathering  into  masses  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
floated  along  on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  oa  the  shores 
opened  in  wide  fissures,  and  closing  again,  threw  the  water,  ^^^ 
and  mud,  in  huge  jets,  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees* 
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'^  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which 
the  light  imparted  a  purple  tinge,  liltogether  different  in  appear 
ance  from  the  antumnal  haze  of  Indian  summer,  or  that  of  smoke. 
Prom  the  temporary  check  to  the  current,  by  the  heaving  up  of 
the  bottom,  the  sinking  of  the  banks  and  sandbars  into  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  feet;  and, 
impatient  of  the  restraint,  again  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the  boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  horror- 
struck  boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water  than  at  the  shore, 
where  the  banks  threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  the 
falling  earth,  or  carry  them  down  in  the  vortices  of  the  sinking 
masses. 

"Many  boats  were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and  their 
crews  perished  with  them.  It  required  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  men  to  keep  the  boat,  of  which  my  informant  was  the  owner, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  far  from  the  shores,  sandbars  and 
islands  as  they  could.  iN'umerous  boats  wrecked,  on  the  snags  and 
old  trees  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  had  quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were  sunk  or  stranded 
on  the  sandbars  and  islands.  At  Kew  Madrid  several  boats  were 
carried  by  the  reflux  of  the  current  into  a  small  stream  that  puts 
into  the  river  just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the  ground  by  the 
returning  water  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi. 

"  A  man  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  company  boats,  was  left  for 
several  hours  on  the  upright  trunk  of  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  against  which  his  boat  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  It  stood 
with  the  roots  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  to  these  he  contrived 
to  attach  himself,  while  every  fresh  shock  threw  the  agitated  waves 
against  him,  and  kept  gradually  settling  the  tree  deeper  into  the 
mud  at  the  bottom,  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deep 
muddy  waters,  which,  to  his  terrified  imagination,  seemed  desirous 
of  swallowing  him  up.  While  hanging  here,  calling  with  piteous 
shouts  for  aid,  several  boats  passed  by  without  being  able  to  relieve 
him,  until  finally  a  skiff  was  well  manned,  rowed  a  short  distance 
above  him,  and  dropped  down  stream  close  to  the  snag,  from  which 
he  tumbled  into  the  boat  as  she  floated  by. 

"  The  scenes  which  occurred  for  several  days,  during  the  repeated 
shocks,  were  horrible.  The  most  destructive  ones  took  place  in  the 
beginning,  although  they  were  repeated  for  many  weeks,  becoming 
lighter  and  lighter,  until  they  died  away  in  slight  vibrations,  like 
the  jarring  of  steam  in  an  immense  boiler.  The  sulphurated 
gases  that  were  discharged  during  the  shocks,  tainted  the  air  with 
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fbeir  noxious  effluyia,  and  so  strongly  impregnated  the  water  of  the 
river,  to  the  distimce  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below,  Oat 
It  eottld  hardly  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  a  number  of  dtjs. 

^'Kew  Madrid,  which  stood  ou  a  bluff  buik,  fifteen  or  twenlj 
fy&t  above  the  summer  floods,  sunk  so  low  that  the  next  rm 
covered  it  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  The  bottoms  of  several  fine 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  were  elevated  so  as  to  become  dry  land,  and 
have  since  been  planted  with  com  I "  ^ 

To  this  interesting  sketch  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  we  impend  a  few 
particnlars. 

In  the  town  of  Cape  Girardeau,  were  several  edifices  of  stone  and 
brick.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  were  cracked,  in  eomi 
instances  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  wide  fissures  were  left. 

^^The  great  shakcy''  as  the  people  call  it,  was  so  severe  in  tin 
county  of  St  Louis,  that  domestic  fowls  fell  fix>m  the  trees « 
If  dead ;  crockery  fell  from  the  shelves  Mid  was  broken,  and  vmj 
iiimilies  left  their  cabins,  £rom  fear  of  being  crushed  beneath  their 
fuins. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  an  English  scientific  explorer,  who  was  on  a  ked 
boat  passing  down  the  river  at  the  time,  says : 

<'  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  ]>ecember,  the  keel  boat  "vu 
moored  to  a  small  island,  not  £ar  from  Little  Prairie,  whw  tb 
crew,  all  Frenchmen,  were  frightened,  almost  to  helpleesneflfl,  b; 
the  terrible  convulsions. 

<^  Immediately  after  the  shock,  we  noticed  the  time,  and  foondik 
near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  la  half  aa  hour 
another  shock  came  on,  terrible,  indeed,  but  not  equal  to  the  first' 
This  shock  made  a  chasm  in  the  island,  four  feet  wide  and  eighty 
yards  in  length.  After  noticing  successive  shocks,  the  writerstates: 
^  I  had  already  noticed  that  the  sound  which  was  heard  at  the  tim^ 
of  every  shock,  always  preceded  it  at  least  a  second,  and  that  ^^ 
always  proceeded  from  the  same  point,  and  went  off  in  an  opporita 
direction.  I  now  found  that  the  shock  came  from  a  little  north- 
ward of  east,  and  proceeded  to  the  westward.  At  daylight  we  had 
oounted  twenty-seven  shocks,  during  our  stay  on  the  island."  t 

B.  further  records  a  series  of  shocks  that  continued  dioly,  a«  ^ 
passed  down  the  river,  until  the  21st  of  December. 

The  late  L.  F.  Linn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CommittM 


*  Ameridan  Pioneer,  i.  129, 

t  TrareU  in  Che  Interior  of  America,  by  Jrim  Bv^tf^turjr,  pp.  199-207. 
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on  Commerce,  dated  February  let*  1886,  ^^  relative  to  tibe  obstruei- 
tioQ9  to  the  navigation  oi  the  White,  Big  Black,,  and  St  Francis 
rivers,"  has  given  a  lucid  geographical  and  descriptive  sketch  ot 
this  part  of  Missouri,  from  which  is  given  a  brief  extract. 

^^  The  memorable  earthquake  of  December,  1811,  after  shaking 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  center,  vibrated  along  tb^ 
Qourses  of  the  rivers  and  valleys,  and  passing  the  primitive  moun^ 
tain  barriers,^  died  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 
In  the  region  now  under  consideration,  during  the  continuance  of 
80  appalling  a  phenomenon,  which  commenced  by  distant  rumbling 
sounds,  succeeded  by  discharges  as  if  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillei; 
vere  suddenly  exploded,  the  earth  rocked  to  and  fro^  vast  chasms 
oi>ened,  from  whence  issued  columns  of  water,  sand,  and  coali 
accompanied  by  hissing  sounds,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  escape  of 
pent-up  steam,  while  ever  and  anon  flashes  of  electricity  gleamed 
through  the  troubled  clouds  of  night,  rendering  the  darknoM 
doubly  horrible. 

'^  The  current  of  the  Mississippi,  pending  this  elemental  strife, 
was  driven  back  upon  its  source  with  the  greatest  velocity  for  sev^ 
eral  hours,  in  consequence  of  an  elevation  of  its  bed.  But  this 
noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed  in  its  course.  Its  accumula- 
ted waters  came  booming  on,  and,  overtopping  the  barrier  thus 
Sliddenly  raised,  'carried  eveiy  thing  before  them  with  resistleM 
power.  Boats,  then  floating  on  the  surface,  shot  down  the  decliVf 
ity  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  amid  roaring  billows,  and  the  wildest 
commotion. 

^^  A  few  days'  action  of  its  powerful  current  sufficed  to  wear  away 
every  vestige  of  the  barrier  thus  strangely  interposed,  and  its  wa^^ 
ters  moved  on  in  their  wonted  channel  to  the  ocean.  The  day  thai 
succeeded  this  night  of  terror,  brought  no  solace  in  its  dawn« 
Bhock  followed  shock ;  a  dense  black  cloud  of  vapor  overshadowed 
the  land,  through  which  no  struggling  sumbeam  found  its  way  to 
cheer  the  desponding  heart  of  man,  who,  in  silent  communion  with 
himself,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  weakness  and  depends 
ence  on  the  everlasting  God. 

"  The  appearances  that  presented  themselves  after  the  subsidenee 
of  the  principal  commotion,  were  such  as  strongly  support  an 
opinion  heretofore  advanced.  Hills  had  disappeared,  and  lakes 
were  found  in  their  stead ;  and  numerous  lakes  became  elevated 
ground,  over  the  surface  of  which  vast  heaps  of  sand  were  scattered 
in  every  direction,  while  in  many  places  the  earth  for  miles  was 
sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  without 
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being  covered  with  water,  leaving  an  impression  in  minicUure  of  a 
catastrophe  much  more  important  in  its  effects^  which  hady  perhaps^  pre- 
ceded it  ages  before. 

"  One  of  the  lakes  formed  on  this  occasion  is  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  ia  some 
places  very  shallow ;  in  others,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
which  is  much  more  than  the  depth  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  that 
quarter.  In  sailing  over  its  surface  in  a  light  canoe,  the  voyager  is 
struck  with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest 
standing  partially  exposed  amid  a  waste  of  waters,  branchless  and 
leafless. 

<^  But  the  wonder  is  still  further  increased,  on  casting  the  eye  on 
the  dark-blue  profound,  to  observe  cane-brakes  covering  its  bot- 
tom, over  which  a  mammoth  species  of  testudo  is  seen  drag^ng  its 
slow  length  along,  while  countless  myriads  of  fish  are  sportiiig 
through  the  aquatic  thickets."'*' 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  convulsion,  the  first  of  western 
steamers  was  pursuing  her  way  toward  the  south.  But  before  men- 
tioning her  progress,  the  reader  should  be  informed  of  the  discoveiy 
of  steam  power,  as  likewise  its  application  to  utilitarian  purposes. 

In  1781,  the  invention  of  Watts'  double-acting  engine  was  made 
public,  and  in  1784  it  was  perfected-f  Previous  to  this  time  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  steam  to  navigation,  but,  from 
want  of  a  proper  engine,  all  had  been  failures ;  and  the  first  efforts 
to  apply  the  new  machine  to  boats  were  made  in  America,  by  John 
Fitch  and  James  Bumsey. 

The  conception  by  Fitch,  if  the  statement  made  by  Bobert  Wick- 
liffe  is  reliable,  was  formed  as  early  as  June,  1780,  anterior  to  the 
announcement  of  Watts*  discovery  of  the  double-acting  engine, 
though  eleven  years  after  his  single  engine  had  been  patented. 

This  conception  Fitch  said  he  communicated  to  Bumsey.  The 
latter  gentleman,  however,  proposed 'a  plan  so  entirely  different 
from  that  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  (a  plan  which  he  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  1782  or  *88,)  that  he  cannot  be  considered  a  plagia- 
rist The  idea  of  steam  navigation  was  not  new ;  it  was  the  ques- 
tion— ^How  shall  we  use  the  steam  ?  which  was  to  be  so  answered 
as  to  immortalize  the  successful  respondents : — and  to  this  question 
Fitch  replied,  By  using  Watts'  engine  so  as  to  propel  a  system  of 


•  Wetmore'8  Gazatteer,  pp.  189,  140. 
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paddles  at  the  sides  of  the  boat ;  while  Rumsej  said.  By  applying 
the  old  atmospheric  engine,  to  pump  up  water  at  the  bow,  and  force 
it  out  at  the  stern  of  your  vessel,  and  so  drive  her  by  water  acting 
upon  water.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  authorities  quoted  below, 
relative  to  Fitch  and  others,  it  must  be  given  up  that  all  failed  un- 
til Fulton,  in  1807,  launched  his  vessel  upon  the  Hudson.  Fitch's 
failure,  however,  was  not  from  any  fault  in  his  principle ;  and  had 
his  knowledge  of  mechanics  equaled  Fulton's,  or  had  his  means 
been  more  ample,  or  had  he  tried  his  boat  on  the  Hudson,  where 
coaches  could  not  compete  with  him,  as  they  did  on  the  level 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
entirely  succeeded,  twenty  years  before  his  plans  were  realized  by 
another. 

In  the  Columbian  Magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia,  about 
the  year  1786,  is  a  plate  showing  the  steamboat  made  by  Fitch, 
with  its  paddles,  and  a  description  of  its  action,  on  the  Delaware. 
If  John  Fitch  had  received  the  patronage  necessary,  it  is  probable 
his  boat  would  have  been  successful. 

When  Fulton  had  at  length  attained,  by  slow  degrees,  ^success 
upon  the  Hudson,  he  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  other  fields  of 
action,  and  the  west,  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  both  of 
his  American  predecessors,  could  not  fail  to  catch  his  eye.  Mr. 
Latrobe,  who  spoke,  as  will  be  seen,  by  authority,  says : — 

^^  The  complete  success  attending  the  experiments  in  steam  navi- 
gation made  on  the  Hudson  and  tixe  adjoining  waters  previous  to 
the  year  1809,  turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  projectors  to 
the  idea  of  its  application  on  the  western  rivers;  and  in  Uie  month 
of  April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  visited 
those  rivers,  with  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  they 
admitted  of  steam  navigation  or  not. 

^^At  this  time  two  boats,  the  North  River  and  the  Clermont, 
were  running  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  R.  surveyed  the  rivers  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  his  report  was  favorable,  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  boat  at  the  former  town. 

^^This  was  done  under  his  direction,  and  in  the  course  of  1811  the 
first  boat  was  launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  called 
the  "New  Orleans,"  and  intended  to  ply  between  Natchez,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  city  whose  name  it  bore. 

"In  October  it  left  Pittsburgh  for  its  experimental  voyage.  On 
this  occasion  no  freight  or  passengers  were  taken,  the  object  being 
merely  to  bring  the  boat  to  iier  station*    Mr.  R.,  his  young  wife 
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mod  family,  Mr.  Baker,  tiie  engineer,  Andrew  Jaek,  the  piH  ^d 
iiz  hands,  with  a  few  domestics,  formed  her  whole  burden.  Then 
were  no  wood-yards  at  that  time,  and  constant  delays  were  uii* 
voidable. 

<^  When,  as  related,  Mr.  R.  had  gone  down  the  river  to  reconnoi- 
tre, he  had  discovered  two  beds  of  coal,  id>oat  one  hnndted  and 
twenty  miles  below  the  rapids  of  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  and  now  took 
tools  to  work  them,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with  the  eoal,  and 
to  enq>loy  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  constantly  detaining  the  boat  while 
Wood  was  procured  from  the  banks. 

**Late  at  night  on  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Pittsbni^h,  thef 
arrived  in  safety  at  Louisville,  having  been  but  seventy  honn  de- 
scending upwards  of  six  hundred  miles. 

^^The  novel  appearance  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fearfid  rapidity 
with  which  it  made  its  passage  over  the  broad  reaches  of  IJie  rim, 
excited  a  mixture  of  terror  and  surprise  ainong  many  of 
settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  invention 
never  reached;  and  it  is  related  that  on  the  unexpected  srriTBl  of 
Ute  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course  of  a  fine  stfll  moonlight 
night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent-np 
iteam  was  sufiisred  to  escape  from  the  valves,  on  rounding  to,  pro- 
duced a  general  alarm,  and  multitudes  in  liie  tovm  rose  from  their 
beds  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

^^I  have  heard  that  the  general  impression  among  the  good 
Eentuckians  was,  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio;  but 
this  does  not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  other  &^ 
which  I  lay  before  you,  and  which  I  may  at  once  say,  I  had  di- 
rectly from  the  lips  of  the  parties  themselves. 

"  The  small  depth  of  water  in  the  nq[>ids  prevented  the  ho«t 
firom  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately ;  and  during  the  conseqnen* 
detention  of  three  weeks  in  the  u{^er  part  of  the  Ohio,  Beverd 
trips  were  successfully  made  between  Louisville  and  Oinoinnflti* 
In  fine  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  tiie  last  week  in  ^^ 
vember,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  the  deplii  of  water  barely  ad- 
mitting their  passage." 

This  steamer,  after  being  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  earth- 
quakes, reached  Katebez  at  the  dose  of  Hie  first  week  of  J^^^' 
1812v 

The  year  1811  was  marked  by  the  occurrence  ^  variotiB  events 
of  an  uncommon  nature,  which  exerted  a  combined  influence,  to 
tiiTOw  a  shade  over  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

Eariy  in  September,  a  comet  made  its  appearan<^e  in  thenorih^^ 
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part  of  the  heavensy  and  paaeing  across  otir  hemisphere,  disajj^ 
peared  at  the  south,  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  This  created  a 
feeling  <rf  alarm  in  the  minds  of  very  many,  of  the  less  enlightened 
at  least,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  ominous  forerunner  of  dire  mift> 
fortunes  to  come. 

This  alarm,  where  it  existed,  was  increased  on  the  17th  of  Sep* 
tember,  on  which  day  there  was  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  su% 
which  lasted  from  about  twelve  until  half  past  three  o*clock,  and 
afibrded  a  solemnly  grand  and  impressive  sight.  The  day  was  re» 
marki^ly  serene,  and  the  sky  cloudless,  so  that  the  contrast 
between  the  brightness  before  and  the  almost  twilight  darknesi^ 
dfiring  the  height  of  the  eclipse,  was  peculiarly  striking. 

Kext  came  a  circumstance,  which,  though  it  affected  none  bM 
the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious,  had  yet  its  force,  in  fostering 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  that  were  already  existing.  About  the 
1st  of  October,  an  impostor  named  Hughes,  who  had  been  imprl»- 
ened  in  south-west  Yirginia,  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  pretendSi^ 
while  in  confinement,  to  have  been  entranced,  and  in  that  super^ 
natural  sfBte  to  have  had  a  revelation,  foretelling  the  destruction 
of  one-iMrd  of  mankind,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1812.  The  idea  having  been  taken  up  by  a  certain  ingenious  aad 
visionary  young  lawyer,  was  dressed  up  by  him  in  the  shape  of  -a 
seemingly  plausible  story,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  adorned 
with  sundry  yankee  pictures  of  horrible  sights,  pcnrtraying  the  dite 
calamity.  It  found  an  immense  circulation,  especially  in  Hie 
south-west. 

Boon  after,  (on  the  7th  of  November,)  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  had  brought  grief  and  distress  into  almost  evefy 
fumily  of  the  West,  as  there  were  but  few  who  had  not  some  rela- 
tive or  intimate  friend  among  the  gallant  slain  or  wounded ;  and  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  December  followed  the  extraordinary  eaiHi* 
quake,  already  described. 

Added  to  all  these,  was,  on  the  24lii  or  2Gth  of  December,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  Virginia^  which  took  place  white 
the  house  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  most  respectable  citizen)}. 
The  flames  spread  with  such  terrific  n^idity,  that  tiie  people  had 
not  time  to  escape,  and  some  seventy  persons  lost  theur  lives=-^soine 
being  burnt,  and  otiiers  oinshed  to  death  in  I3ie  escaping  crotH. 
The  accident  was  so  heart-rending,  and  excited  such  a  lively  inter- 
est^ that  it  served  to  throw  a  Shade  of  grief,  for  a  time,  over  the 
whole  countiy. 

In  addition  to  these  ciix^umstances,  the  unmistakable  evidence 
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of  an  approaching  Indian  war,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  akrm 
the  people  of  the  West,  among  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  existed  a  universal  feeling  of  gloom  and  consternation. 

Although  Harrison  had  written  about  the  close  of  the  last  year  that 
1812.]  "  the  fronders  never  enjoyed  more  perfect  repose^''  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  disposition  to  do  mischief  was  by  no  means  eztingoifilied 
among  the  savages. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Tecumthe,  the  master 
spirit  in  Indian  diplomacy,  was  amongst  the  southern  Indianfi,  to 
bring  them  into  the  grand  confederacy  he  had  projected.  On  his 
return,  where  he  supposed  he  had  made  a  strong  and  permanent 
impression,  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  battle,  when  he  saw  the 
dispersion  of  his  followers,  the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  long  cherished  hopes,  he  was  exceedingly  angry. 
The  rash  presumptuousness  of  the  Prophet,  in  attacking  the  Amer- 
ican army  at  Tippecanoe,  destroyed  his  own  power,  and  crushed 
the  grand  confederacy  before  it  was  completed* 

When  Tecumthe  first  met  the  Prophet,  he  reproached  him  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to  palliate  his  con- 
duct, he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  shook  him  violently,  and  threat- 
ened to  take  his  life. 

Tecumthe  immediately  sent  word  to  Governor  Harrison,  that  he 
had  returned  from  the  south,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  visit  the 
president,  as  had  been  previously  proposed.  The  governor  gave 
him  permission  to  proceed  to  Washington,  but  not  as  the  leader  of 
a  party  of  Indians,  as  he  desired.  The  proud  chief,  who  had  ap- 
peared at  Yincennes  in  1811,  with  a  large  party  of  braves,  had  no 
desire  to  appear  before  his  "  Great  Father,"  the  president,  without 
his  retinue.  The  proposed  visit  was  declined,  and  the  interconne 
between  Tecumthe  and  the  governor  terminated. 

In  June,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Wayne ;  disavowed  any  intention  of  making  war  on  the  United 
States,  and  reproached  General  Harrison  for  having  marched  against 
his  people  during  his  absence.  The  agent  replied  to  this ;  Tecum- 
the listened  with  frigid  indifference,  and  after  making  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks,  with  a  haughty  air,  left  the  council  house,  and 
departed  for  Fort  Maiden,  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  joined  the 
British  standard. 

The  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ag^nst 
England,  which  at  length  led  to  the  war  of  1812,  were,  the  inte^ 
ference  with  American  trade  enforced  by  the  blockade  system;  the 
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Impreasment  of  American  seamen ;  the  encoaragement  of  the  Indi- 
anB  in  their  barbarities ;  and  the  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union 
by  the  mission  of  Henry.  Through  the  winter  of  1811-12,  these 
causes  of  provocation  were  discussed  in  Congress  and  the  public 
prints,  and  a  war  with  Great  Britain  openly  threatened :  even  in 
December,  1811,  the  proposal  to  invade  Canada  in  the  following 
spring,  before  the  ice  broke  up,  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  in  particular  was  urged  the  necessity  of  such  ope- 
rations at  the  outset  of  the  anticipated  contest^  as  should  wrest  from 
the  enemy  the  command  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  secure  the  neutral- 
ity or  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada. 

While,  therefore,  measures  were  taken  to  seize  the  lower  pro- 
vince, other  steps  were  arranged  for  the  defense  of  the  north-west 
frontier  against  Indian  hostility,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Great  Britain,  would  enable  the  United  States  to  obtain  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie.  These  steps,  however,  were  by  no  means 
suitable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  last  named ;  in  place  of  a 
naval  force  upon  Lake  Erie,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  Executive,  by  Governor  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory,  in 
three  memorials,  one  of  them  as  early  as  the  year  1809,  a  second 
dated  March  6th,  and  a  third  on  or  about  April  11th,  1812 ;  and 
although  the  same  policy  was  pointedly  urged  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War,  by  General  Armstrong,  in  a  private  letter  of  January  2d, 
yet  the  government  proposed  to  use  no  other  than  military  means, 
and  hoped  by  the  presence  of  two  thousand  soldiers,  to  effect  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  British  fleet.  ilTay,  so  blind  was  the 
War  Department,  that  it  refused  to  increase  the  number  of  troops 
to  three  thousand,  although  informed  by  General  Hull,  that  that 
was  the  least  number  from  which  success  could  be  hoped. 

When,  therefore.  Governor,  now  General  Hull  (to  whom,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  supposed  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  natives,  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  had  been  confided)  com- 
menced his  march  from  Dayton,  on  the  1st  of  June,  it  was  with 
means  which  he  himself  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
object  aimed  at,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  his  vascillating, 
nerveless  conduct.  Through  that  whole  month,  he  and  his  troops 
toiled  on  toward  the  Maumee,  busy  with  their  roads,  bridges  and 
block  houses. 

On  the  24th,  advices  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  the 
18th,  came  to  hand,  but  not  a  word  contained  in  them  made  it 
probable  that  the  long  expected  war  would  be  immediately  de- 
66 
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clared,  althongh  Colonel  McArthnr  at  the  same  time 
word  from  Chillicothe,  warning  him,  on  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Worthington,  then  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  before  the  letter 
reached  him,  the  declaration  wonld  have  been  made  public.  This 
information  McArthnr  laid  before  General  Hnll ;  and  when,  npon 
reaching  the  Manmee,  that  commander  proposed  to  place  his  bag- 
gage, stores,  and  sick  on  board  a  vessel,  and  send  them  by  water 
to  Detroit,  the  backwoodsman  warned  him  of  the  danger,  and  re- 
fused to  trust  his  own  property  on  board. 

Hull,  however,  treated  the  report  of  war  as  the  old  stoiy  which 
had  been  current  through  all  the  spring,  and  refused  to  believe  it 
passible  that  the  government  would  not  give  hm  information  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  the  measure  was  resolved  on. 

The  following  message  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  to  his  friend 
at  Pittsburgh,  gives  a  disinterested  narrative  of  the  then  passing 
events : 

^^  On  Thursday  morning,  the  2d  inst.,  our  enemies  gave  us  the 
first  notice  of  war  being  declared  against  them.  The  evening  pr^ 
ceding,  an  officer  was  seen  to  go  with  great  dispatch  down  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  to  Fort  Maiden,  and  the  next  morning  the 
ferry  boats  that  went  from  this  side  were  detained  on  the  other 
shore,  which  made  us  suspect  that  affairs  were  not  long  to  remain 
tranquil  between  us.  Shortly  after,  a  gentleman  in  this  place 
received  a  message  from  his  friend  on  the  British  side,  informing 
him  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

^^  I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  remissness  of  government  in  not 
immediately  sending  an  express  to  Governor  Hull,  and  to  this  im- 
portant place,  on  an  event  of  so  much  magnitude ;  and  the  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  from  that  neglect. 

^^  It  now  appears  to  us,  that  war  was  declared  on  the  18th  of 
June,  and  dispatches  sent  off  the  next  day  by  the  common  course 
of  mail  to  Cleveland,  which  place  they  reached  on  Monday  the 
29th,  about  the  middle  of  the  day ;  making  ten  days  and  a  half  to 
that  place;  when  the  news  ought  to  have  been  received  here 
(Detroit)  before  that  time. 

*^  The  postmaster  at  Cleveland  received  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, directing  him  to  hire  a  person  to  go  on  with  the  dispatches  to 
Qovemor  Hull,  who  was  at  that  time  about  eighty  miles  from  this 
place,  and  he  received  them  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst; 
making  thirteen  days  from  Washington.  This  information  I  had 
from  the  x>^r6on  who  was  hired  by  the  postmaster  at  Cleveland, 
and  who  is  now  in  this  place ;  its  correctness  cannot  be  doubted. 
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"  The  British  received  their  information  by  way  of  Fort  Erie,  and 
an  express  instantly  started  from  thence,  who  came  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Erie  to  Maiden,  and  delivered  the  intelligence  to  that  place 
on  the  1st  inst,  by  a  circaitous  route  of  one  hundred  miles  greater 
distance  than  Governor  Hull  then  was.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  gross  negligence  might  have  been  immense ;  I  will  mention 
one  which  has  resulted  from  it. 

"When  the  army  came  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  Maumee 
river.  Governor  Hull,  not  then  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  hired  a  small  sloop  in  which  he  put  his  baggage 
and  that  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  all  the  hospital  stores, 
his  instructions  from  the  war  department,  his  commission  and 
those  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  regiment,  the  ladies  of  two 
officers  of  said  regiment^  Lieutenant  Goodwin  and  about  thirty 
men,  and  was  On  the  point  of  sending  the  pay-master  with  all  the 
public  money;  this  vessel,  on  passing  Maiden,  was  captured  with 
all  its  contents ;  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  were 
put  on  shore  at  this  place  the  next  day,  but  all  the  others  of  course 
detained." 

Another  item  of  intelligence  connected  with  this  chapter  of  blun- 
ders, mishaps,  and  woes,  was  communicated  to  the  publisher  by 

Mr.  R y  a  venerable  and  highly  respected  gentleman  of  Am- 

herstburg,  Canada  West : 

"  The  commander  at  Fort  Maiden  was  so  certain  of  the  Ameri- 
cans being^s^  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war,  that  he  desisted 
from  attacking  Detroit,  at  the  sight  of  an  unusual  number  of 
Mackinaw  boats  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  an  invading  army. " 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  letter  of  the  same  date  with  that  received  on 
the  24  th  of  June,  reached  General  Hull,  and  apprised  him  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  indeed  made,***  and  before  his  astonishment 
was  over,  word  was  brought  of  the  capture  of  his  packet  off  Maiden. 
The  conduct  of  the  executive  at  this  time  was  certainly  most  re- 
markable ;  having  sent  an  insufficient  force  to  effect  a  most  impor- 
tant object,  it  next  did  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
that  force. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  Mr.  Madison  recommended  war  to  the  Sen- 
ate ;  on  the  8d  of  June,  Mr.  Calhoun  reported  in  favor  it,  and  in  an 
able  manifesto  set  forth  the  reasons ;  and,  on  the  19th,  proclamation 
of  the  contest  was  made.    Upon  the  day  preceding,  Congress  hav- 
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ing  passed  the  needful  act,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  General 
Hull,  one  letter  saying  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  sent  it  by  a  special 
messenger — ^and  a  second,  containing  the  vital  news,  which  he  con- 
fided to  a  half  organized  post  as  far  as  Cleveland,  and  thence  liter- 
ally to  accident.  Nor  is  this  all :  while  the  general  of  the  north 
western  army  was  thus,  not  uninformed  merely,  but  actually  misled, 
letters  franked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuxy  of  the  United 
States,  bore  the  notice  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  British  post  of 
St,  Joseph,  near  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Huron ;  and  also 
to  Maiden,  which  place  it  reached  upon  the  28th  of  June.  And  as 
if  to  complete  the  circle  of  folly,  the  misled  general,  through  neg- 
lect, suflfered  his  official  papers,  which  he  owned  ought  never  to 
have  been  out  of  his  possession,  to  pass  into  that  of  the  foe,  and 
thus  informed  them  of  his  purposes  and  strength.* 

That  strength,  however,  was  such,  compared  with  their  own,  that 
no  eflTort  was  made  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Americans  to  De- 
troit, nor  to  interfere  with  their  passage  across  the  river  to  Sand- 
wich, where  they  established  themselves  on  the  12th  of  July, 
preparatory  to  attacking  Maiden  itself,  and  commencing  the  con- 
quest and  conversion  of  Upper  Canada.  And  here,  at  once,  the 
incapacity  of  Hull  showed  itself;  by  his  own  confession  he  took 
every  step  under  the  influence  of  two  sets  of  fears ;  he  dared  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  act  boldly,  for  fear  that  his  incompetent  force 
would  be  all  destroyed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not 
refuse  to  act^  for  fear  his  militia,  already  uneasy,  would  utterly  de- 
sert him. 

Thus  embarrassed,  he  proclaimed  freedom  and  the  need  of  snV 
mission  to  the  Canadians,  held  out  inducements  to  the  British 
militia  to  desert,  and  to  the  Indians  to  keep  quiet,  and  sat  still  at 
Sandwich,  striving  to  pacify  his  blood  thirsty  backwoodsmen,  who 
itched  to  be  at  Maiden.  To  amuse  his  own  army,  and  keep  them 
from  trying  dangerous  experiments,  he  found  cannon  needful  to 
the  assault  of  the  British  posts,  and  spent  three  weeks  making  car- 
riages for  five  guns. 

While  these  were  under  way.  Colonel  Cass  and  Colonel  Miller» 
by  an  attack  upon  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  demonstrated 
the  willingness  and  power  of  their  men  to  push  their  conquests,  if 
the  chance  were  given,  but  Hull  refused  the  opportunity;  and 
when  at  length  the  cannon  were  prepared,  the  ammunition  placed 
in  wagons,  and  the  moment  for  assault  agreed  on,  the  general,  np" 


*For  the  foregoing  facts  pee  Mftnifeftto  of  the  Senate*,  June  8d,  1812. 
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on  hearing  that  a  proposed  attack  on  the  Magara  frontier  had  not 
been  made,  and  that  troops  from  that  quarter  were  moving  west* 
ward,  suddenly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  with  most  of  hia 
army,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  returned  to  Detroit,  hav- 
ing effected  nothing  except  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force  under  his  control,  officers 
and  privates. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  29th  of  July,  Colonel  Proctor  had  reached 
Maiden,  and  perceiving  instantly  the  power  which  the  position  of 
that  post  gave  him  over  the  supplies  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  he  commenced  a  series  of  operations,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  Hull  with  Ohio,  and  thus  not 
merely  neutralize  all  active  operations  on  his  part,  but  starve  him 
into  surrender,  or  force  him  to  detail  his  whole  army,  in  order  to 
keep  open  his  way  to  the  only  point  from  which  supplies  could 
reach  him.  A  proper  force  on  Lake  Erie,  or  the  capture  of  Maiden, 
would  have  prevented  this  annoying  and  fatal  mode  of  warfare,  but 
the  imbecility  of  the  government,  and  that  of  the  general,  com- 
bined to  favor  the  plans  of  Proctor.* 

Having  by  his  measures  stopped  the  stores  on  their  way  to  De- 
troit, at  the  river  Baisin,  he  next  defeated  the  insufficient  band  of 
two  hundred  men  under  Yan  Horn,  sent  by  Hull  to  escort  them ; 
and  so  far  withstood  that  of  five  hundred  under  Miller,  as  to  cause 
Hull  to  recall  the  remnant  of  that  victorious  and  gallant  band, 
though  it  had  completely  routed  the  British  and  Indians.  By  these 
means,  Proctor  amused  the  Americans  until  General  Brock  reached 
Maiden,  which  he  did  upon  the  13th  of  August,  and  prepared  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Detroit  itself. 

And  here  again  occurred  a  most  singular  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  In  order  to  prevent  the  forces  in  Upper 
Canada  from  being  combined  against  Hull,  General  Dearborn  had 
been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor  at  Niagara  and 
Eiugston,  but  in  place  of  doing  this,  he  made  an  armistice  with  the 
British  commanders,  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention 
entirely  to  the  more  distant  West^  and  left  Hull  to  shift  for 
himself 

On  the  14th  of  August,  therefore,  while  a  third  party,  under 
M'Arthur,  was  dispatched  by  Hull  to  open  his  communications 
with  the  river  Baisin,  though  by  a  new  and  impracticable  road, 


*8ee  Hull's  Defense,  42  to  71.     Hull's  Proclamation  in  Brown^s  History  of  Illinois. 
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General  Brock  appeared  at  Sandwich,  and  began  to  erect  batteries 
to  protect  his  farther  operations.  These  batteries  Hall  would  not 
Bvffev  any  to  molest,  saying,  that  if  the  enemy  did  not  fire  on 
him,  he  would  not  on  them,  and  though,  when  summoned  to  but- 
render  upon  the  15th,  he  absolutely  refused,  yet  upon  the  16th, 
without  a  blow  struck,  the  governor  and  general  crowned  hifl  course 
of  indecision  and  unmanly  fear,  by  surrendering  the  town  of  De- 
troit and  territory  of  Michigan,  together  with  fourteen  hundred 
brave  men  longing  for  battle,  to  three  hundred  English  soldien, 
four  hundred  Canadian  militia,  disguised  in  red  coats,  and  a  band 
of  Indian  allies.* 

For  this  conduct  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  cowardice,  and 
found  guilty  of  the  latter.  However  brave  he  may  have  been 
personally,  he  was,  as  a  commander,  a  coward ;  and  moreover,  he 
was  influenced,  confessedly,  by  his  fears  as  a  father,  lest  his 
daughter  and  her  children  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

In  truth,  his  faculties  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  fear; 
fear  that  he  should  fail ;  fear  that  his  troops  would  be  unMr  to  him, 
fear  that  the  savages  would  spare  no  one,  if  opposed  with  vigor; 
fear  of  some  undefined  and  horrid  evil  impending.  M'Afee  ac- 
cuses him  of  intemperance,  but  no  effi>rt  was  made  on  his  tiial  tD 
prove  this,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  true  chaige; 
but  his  conduct  was  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  without  sense  or 
spirit. 

But  the  fall  of  Detroit,  though  the  leading  misfortune  of  this 
unfortunate  summer,  was  not  the  only  one.  Word,  as  we  ha^e 
stated,  had  been  sent  through  the  kindness  of  some  friend,  under 
a  frank  from  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  informing 
the  British  commander  at  Bt.  Joseph,  of  the  declaration  of  war; 
while  Lieut.  Hanks,  commanding  the  American  fortress  at  Macld- 
nac,  received  no  notice  from  any  source. 

The  consequence  was  an  attack  upon  the  key  of  the  northern 
lakes,  on  the  17th  of  July,  by  a  force  of  British,  Canadians,  and 
savages,  numbering  in  alt,  one  thousand  and  twenty-one :  the  gar- 
rison amounting  to  but  fifty-seven  effective  men,  felt  unable  to 
withstand  so  formidable  a  body,  and  to  avoid  the  constantly  threat- 
ened Indian  massacre,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were 
dismissed  on  parole,  f 

*M'Afee,  from  85  to  92.     AnoBtrong's  Notices,  i.  26  to  88 ;  ibid.  L  Appendix,  No.  10> 
tFor  the  Sritish  acoonnt  of  Hull's  sunender^  see  NUes'  Registw,  ili  14,  88,  266  ^  ^ 
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Less  forttinate  in  its  fate  was  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn  at 
Chicago. 

The  Lidians  in  northern  Illinois,  and  the  country  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan,  had  manifested  hostile  feelings  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans even  before  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Governor  Edwards, 
who  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  settlements,  em- 
ployed trusly  Frenchmen,  who  had  traded  with  these  Indians,  and 
who  could  still  pass  under  that  guise,  as  ^ies  in  tiie  Indian  country. 
Their  communications,  in  a  plain  unlettered  style,  have  been  ex- 
amined on  the  files  of  the  State  Department  of  niiuois.  They  are 
often  particular  and  minute  in  giving  the  position  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, number  of  the  braves,  sources  from  whence  they  received 
their  supplies,  the  names  of  head  men,  and  other  details. 

These  &cts,  at  short  intervals,  were  communicated  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  the  War  Department,  as  proofs  that  the  Indians  were  hostile, 
and  were  urged  in  his  repeated  applications  to  the  War  Department 
for  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier  territoiy. 

A  small  trading  post  had  been  established  at  Chicago  in  the 
period  of  the  French  explorations,  but  no  village  formed.  It  was 
one,  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  excursions  of  both  traders  and 
Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  negotiated  with 
the  Pottawattamies.  Miamies,  and  other  northern  tribes,  they 
agreed  to  relinquish  their  right  to  '^one  piece  of  land  six  miles 
square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  river,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood.''* 

In  1804,  a  small  fort  was  erected  here  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. It  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  fort  stood  in  1833,  but 
it  was  differently  constructed,  having  two  ^^  block  houses  on  the 
southern  side,  and  on  the  northern  side,  a  sally-port,  or  subterra- 
nean passage  from  the  parade  ground  to  the  river/' f  It  was 
called  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  officers  in  1812,  were  Captain Heald,  the  command- 
ing officer.  Lieutenant  Helm,  and  Ensign  Ronan,  (the  two  last 
very  young  men,)  and  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Voorhees,  with  seventy- 
five  men,  very  few  of  whom  were  effective. 

Friendly  intercourse  had  existed  between  these  troops  and  indi- 
viduals and  bands  of  neighboring  Indians.  The  principal  chiefs 
and  braves  of  the  Pottawattamie  nation  visited  Fort  Maiden  on 
the  Canada  side  annually,  received  presents  to  a  large  amount, 


*IniiijUi  Treaties,  Washington,  1826,  p.  51. 
f  Kinzie'8  Narratiye. 
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and  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Many  PottawattamjjBs, 
^pnebayoeg,  Qttawaa,  and  j^hawaneae  were  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe,  yet  the  principal  chiefs  in  the  immediate  yieinity  were  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  Americans,  and  gave  proof  of  i^  by  tfa^r 
rescue  of  those  who  were  saved. 

Besides  those  persons  attached  to  the  garrison,  there  wae  the 
family  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  for  tnide  at 
that  spot  from  1804,  and  a  few  Canadians,  or  ejigageSj  with  their 
wives  and  ehildren,  who  were  attached  to  the  same  estabM- 
ment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  August,  Winnemegy  or  Oatfish,  a 
trust-worthy  Pottawattamie  chief,  arrived  at  the  post,  bringiDg  dis- 
patches from  Governor  Hull,  the  e(Mnmander-in-chief.  These  dis- 
patches announced  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  furthermore,  and  that  the  British  troops 
had  already  taken  Mackinac. 

His  orders  to  Captain  Heald  were,  "to  evacuate  the  post  if  prac- 
ticable, and,  in  that  event,  to  distribute  the  property  belongiDg  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  fort,  and  in  the  factory  or  agency,  to  the 
Indians  in  the  neighlxH'hood/' 

"After  having  delivered  his  dispatches,  "Winnemeg  requested  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Einxie,  who  had  taken  up  his  residenee 
in  the  fort.  He  stated  to  Mr.  Einzie  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  purport  of  the  communications  he  had  brought,  and  begged 
him  to  ascertion  if  it  were  the  intention  of  Captain  Heald  to  evacu- 
ate the  post.  He  advised  strongly  that  such  a  step  should  not  be 
taken,  since  the  garrison  was  well  supplied  with  ammunitioD,  and 
with  provision,  for  six  months;  it  would,  therefore,  he  thought,  be 
far  better  to  remain  until  a  reinforcement  could  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  If,  however.  Captain  Heald  should  decide  on  leaving 
the  post,  it  should,  by  all  means,  be  done  immediately.  The  Pot- 
tawattamies,  through  whose  country  they  must  pass,  being  igno- 
rant of  Winnemeg's  mission,  a  forced  march  might  be  made  befoie 
the  hostile  Indians  were  prepared  to  interrupt  them. 

"  Of  this  advice,  so  earnestly  given.  Captain  Heald  was  immedi- 
ately informed.  He  replied  that  it  was  his  intention  to  evacuate 
the  post,  but  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  received  orders  to  distribate 
the  United  States  property,  he  should,  not  feel  justified  in  leaving 
until  he  had  collected  the  Indians  in  the  neighboihood,  and  made 
an  equitable  division  amoug  them. 

"Winnemeg  then  suggested  the  expediency  of  marching  out  and 
leaving  all  things  standing-^possibly,  whUe  the   savages  were 
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^figaged  in  a  partition  of  the  Bpofls,  the  troops  might  effect  their 
retreat  unmolested.  This  advice  was  strongly  seconded  by  Mr. 
ElnziOy  bat  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

'^  The  order  for  evacuating  the  post  was  read  next  morning  upon 
parade.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Capt.  Heald,  in  such  an 
emergency,  omitted  the  usual  form  of  calling  a  council  of  war,  ^th 
his  officers.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  a  want  of  harmonious  feeling 
between  himself  and  one  of  his  subalterns — ^Ensign  Ronan — a  high- 
spirited  and  somewhat  overbearing,  but  brave  and  generous  young 
nikan.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  finding  no  council  was  called,  the 
officers  waited  upon  Capt.  Heald,  to  be  informed  what  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  When  they  learned  his  intention  to  leave  the 
post,  they  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  following  grounds  : 

*^  First.  It  was  highly  improbable  that  the  command  would  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  country  in  safety,  to  Fort  Wayne. 
For,  although  it  had  been  said  that  some  of  the  chiefs  had  opposed 
an  attack  upon  the  fort,  planned  the  preceding  autumn,  yet,  it  was  . 
well  known  that  they  had  been  actuated  in  that  matter  by  motives 
of  private  regard  to  one  family,  and  not  to  any  general  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  Americans ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  these  few  individuals  would  be  able  to  control 
tlie  whole  tribe,  who  were  thirsting  for  blood. 

'^  In  the  next  place,  their  march  must  necessarily  be  slow,  as 
their  movements  must  be  accommodated  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
women  and  children,  of  whom  there  were  a  number  with  the 
detachment  That  of  their  small  force,  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
superannuated  and  others  invalid ;  therefore,  since  the  course  to  be 
pursued  was  left  discretional,  their  advice  was  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  fortify  themselves  as  strongly  as  possible.  Succors 
from  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  might  arrive  before  they  could 
be  attacked  by  the  British  from  Mackinac,  and  even  should  there 
not,  it  were  £ur  better  to  &I1  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  than  to 
become  the  victims  of  the  savages. 

'^  Capt.  Heald  argued  in  reply,  ^  that  a  special  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  War  Department,  that  no  post  should  be  surrendered 
without  battle  having  been  given ;  and  that  his  force  was  totally 
inadequate  to  an  engagement  with  the  Indians.  That  he  should, 
imquestionably,  be  censured  for  remaining,  when  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  a  safe  march  through,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  assemble  the  Indians,  distribute  the  property 
among  them,  and  then  ask  of  them  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  with 
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th^  promise  of  a  considerable  'reward  upon  their  safe  anival— 
adding,  that  he  had  foil  confidence  in  the  friendly  professions  of 
the  Indians,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  soldiers,  the  capture 
of  Mackinac  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret.' 

^^  From  this  time  the  officers  held  themselves  aloo^  and  spoke 
but  little  upon  the  subject,  though  they  considered  the  project  of 
Gapt.  Heald  little  short  of  madness.  The  dissatisfiBtction  among 
the  soldiers  hourly  increased,  until  it  reached  a  high  degree  of 
insubordination.  Upon  one  occasion,  as  Capt.  Heald  was  conver- 
sing with  Mr.  Einzie,  upon  the  parade,  he  said,  '  I  could  not 
remain,  even  if  I  thought  it  best,  for  I  have  but  a  small  store  of  pro- 
visions.' *  Why  Captain,'  said  a  soldier,  who  stood  near,  forgetting 
all  etiquette,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  *  you  have  cattle 
enough  to  last  the  troops  six  months.'  ^  But,'  replied  Capt  Heald, 
*  I  have  no  salt  to  preserve  the  beef  with.'  *  Then  jerk  it,*  said  the 
man,  '  as  the  Indians  do  their  venison.' 

"  The  Indians  now  became  daily  more  unruly.  Entering  the  fort 
in  defiance  of  the  sentinels,  they  made  their  way  without  ceremony 
into  the  quarters  of  the  officers.  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian  took 
up  a  rifle  and  fired  it  in  the  parlor  of  the  commanding  officer,  as  an 
expression  of  defiance.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  this  vaB 
intended,  among  the  young  men,  as  a  signal  for  an  attack.  The 
old  chiefs  passed  backward  and  forward,  among  the  assembled 
groups,  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  lively  agitation,  while  the 
squaws  rushed  to  and  fro  in  great  excitement,  and  evidently  pre- 
pared for  some  fearful  scene. 

"Any  ftirther  manifestation  of  ill-feelinig  was,  however,  sup- 
pressed for  the  present,  and  Capt  Heald,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
continued  to  entertain  a  conviction  of  his  having  created  so  ami- 
cable a  disposition  among  the  Indians,  as  would  ensure  the  safetf 
of  the  command,  on  their  march  to  Fort  Wayne." 

During  this  excitement  amongst  the  Indian's,  a  runner  arrived 
with  a  message  from  Tecumthe,  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Mackinac,  the  defeat  of  Van  Home,  and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Hull 
from  Canada.  He  desired  them  to  arm  immediately,  and  intimated 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  Hull  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
surrender. 

In  this  precarious  condition,  matters  remained  until  the  12th  of 
August,  when  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indians  who  collected 
from  the  vicinity.  None  of  the  military  officers  attended  but  Capt 
Heald,  though  requested  by  him.  They  had  been  informed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  young  chiefs  to  massacre  them  in  cooBcil) 
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and  soon  as  the  commander  left  the  fort,  they  took  command  of 
the  block  houses,  opened  the  port  holes  and  pointed  the  loaded 
cannon  so  as  to  command  the  whole  council.  This,  probably, 
caused  a  postponement  of  their  horrid  designs. 

The  captain  informed  the  council  of  his  intentions  to  distribute 
the  next  day,  among  them,  all  the  goods  in  the  storehouse,  with  the 
ammunition  and  provisions.  He  requested  the  Pottawattamies  to 
furnish  him  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  promising  them  a  liberal  re- 
ward upon  their  arrival  there,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  presents 
they  were  now  to  receive.  The  Indians  were  profuse  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  good  will  and  friendship,  assented  to  all  he  proposed, 
and  promised  all  he  desired.  The  result  shows  the  true  character 
of  the  Indians.  Ko  act  of  kindness,  nor  ofier  of  reward,  could  as- 
suage their  thirst  for  blood. 

Mr.  Einzie,  who  understood  well  the  Indian  character,  and  their 
designs,  waited  on  the  commander,  in  the  hope  of  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  appalling  danger.  He  told  him  the  Indians  had  been  se- 
cretly hostile  to  the  Americans  for  a  long  time ;  that  sinqe  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe  he  had  dispatched  orders  to  all  his  traders,  to 
furnish  no  ammunition  to  them,  and  pointed  out  the  wretched 
policy  of  Captain  Heald,  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with  arms  and 
ammunition  to  destroy  the  Americans.  This  argument  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  commander,  who  was  struck  with  the  impolicy,  and 
resolved  to  destroy  the  ammunition  and  liquor. 

The  next  day,  (18th,)  the  goods,  consisting  of  blankets,  cloths, 
paints,  &c.,  were  distributed,  but  at  night  the  ammunition  was 
thrown  into  an  old  well,  and  the  casks  of  alcohol,  including  a  large 
quantity  belonging  to  Mr.  Einzie,  was  taken  through  the  sally-port, 
their  heads  knocked  in,  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  river. 
The  Indians,  ever  watchful  and  suspicious,  stealthily  crept  around^ 
and  soon  found  out  the  loss  of  their  loved  "fire-water." 

On  the  14th,  Captain  Wells  departed  with  fifjteen  friendly  Mi- 
amies.  He  was  a  brave  man,  had  resided  among  the  Indians  from 
boyhood,  and  knew  well  their  character  and  habits.  He  had  heard 
at  Fort  Wayne,  of  the  order  of  General  Hull  to  evacuate  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  and  knowing  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Pottawattamies,  he 
had  made  a  rapid  march  through  the  wilderness,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exposure  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Heald,  the  officers  and 
garrison,  to  certain  destruction.  But  he  came  too  late !  The  am- 
munition had  been  destroyed,  and  on  the  provisions  the  enemy  was 
rioting.  His  only  alternative  was  to  hasten  their  departure, 
and  evety  preparation  was  made  for  the  march  of  the  troops  next 
morning. 
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A  second  council  was  held  with  the  Indians  in  the  afternoon. 
They  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  destruction  of  the  ammu- 
nition and  liquor.  Murmurs  and  threats  were  heard  from  eveiy 
quarter. 

Among  the  chie&  and  braves  were  several,  who,  although  they 
partook  of  the  feelings  of  hostility  of  their  tribe  to  the  Americans, 
retained  a  personal  regard  for  the  troops,  and  the  white  fieunilieam 
the  place.  They  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  allay  the  angiy 
feelings  of  the  savage  warriors ;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Among  these  was  Black  Partridge^  a  chief  of  some  distinction. 
The  evening  after  the  second  council,  he  entered  the  quarters  of 
the  commanding  officer.  "Father,"  said  the  venerable  chief,  "I 
come  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  ^ven  me  by 
the  Americans,  and  I  have  tong  worn  it,  in  token  of  our  mutnal 
friendship.  But  our  young  men  are  resolved  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  I  cannot  restrain  them,  and  I 
will  not  wear  a  token  of  peace,  while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an 
enemy." 

The  reserved  ammunition,  twenty-five  rounds  to  a  man,  was  now 
distributed.  The  baggage  wagons  for  the  sick,  the  womea  and 
children,  were  ready,  and,  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness,  or  a  dis* 
astro  us  issue  on  the  morrow,  the  whole  party,  except  the  watchful 
sentinels,  retired  for  a  little  rest 

The  fatal  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  arrived.  The  sun  ahone 
out  in  brightness  as  it  arose  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  laike. 
The  atmosphere  was  balmy,  and  could  the  feelings  of  the  party 
have  been  relieved  from  the  most  distressing  apprehensiona,  they 
could  have  departed  with  exhilarating  feelings. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  message  was  received  by  Mr.  Sinzie, 
from  To-pe-nee-bey  a  friendly  chief  of  the  St.  Joseph's  band,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  P^ttawattamies.  who  had  promised  to  be  an  escort 
to  the  detachment,  designed  mischief.  Mr.  Einzie  had  placed  hifl 
&mily  under  the  protection  of  some  friendly  Indians.  This  party, 
in  a  boat,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Einzie,  four  young  children,  a  clerk  of 
Mr.  Kinzie's,  two  servants,  and  the  boatmen,  or  votfageurSy  with  two 
Indians  as  protectors.  The  boat  was  intended  to  pass  along  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  to  St.  Joseph's.  Mr.  Einzie  and  his  eldest 
son,  a  youth,  had  agreed  to  accompany  Captain  Heald  and  the 
troops,  as  he  thought  his  influence  over  the  Indians  would  enable 
him  to  restrain  the  fuiy  of  the  savages,  as  they  were  much  attached 
to  him  and  his  family. 
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To-pe-nee-be  urged  him  and  his  son  to  accompany  his  family  in 
the  boat,  assuring  him  the  hostile  Indians  would  allow  his  boat  to 
pass  in  safety  to  St  Joseph's. 

The  boat  had  scarcely  reached  the  lake,  when  another  messenger 
from  this  friendly  chief  arrived  to  detain  them  where  they  were. 
The  reader  is  left  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  "  She  was 
a  woman  of  uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her 
heart  died  within  her  as  she  folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless 
infants."  And  when  she  heard  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  and  the 
shrill,  terrific  warwhoop  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  knew  the 
party,  and  most  probably  her  beloved  husband  and  first  bom  son 
were  doomed  to  destruction,  language  has  not  power  to  describe 
her  agony ! 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  troops,  with  the  baggage  wagons,  left  the 
fort  with  martial  music,  and  in  military  array.  Captain  Wells,  at 
the  head  of  his  band  of  ^iftTjffiftft.  led  the  advance,  with  his  face 
blackened  after  the  manner  of  Indians.  The  troops,  with  the 
wagons,  containing  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and  Iftme, 
followed,  while  at  a  little  distance  behind,  were  the  Potta^.attap 
m\e&.  about  five  hundred  in  number,  who  had  pledged  their  honor 
"to  escort  them  in  safety  to  Fort  Wayne.  The  party  took  the  road 
along  the  lake  shore. 

On  reaching  the  point  where  a  range  of  sand  hills  commenced, 
(within  the  present  limits  of  Chicago  city,)  the  fq^tawattamies 
defiled  to  the  right  into  the  prairie,  to  bring  the  sand  hills  between 
them  and  the  Americans.  They  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  fort,  when  Captain  Wells,  who,  with  his  Miamies. 
was  in  advance,  rode  furiously  back,  and  exclaimed, 

^'They  are  about  to  attack  us:  form  instantly  and  charge  upon 
them." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a  volley  of  balls,  from 
Indian  muskets,  behind  the  sand  hills,  poured  upon  fhem.  The 
troops  were  hastily  formed  into  lines  and  charged  up  the  bank. 
One  man,  a  veteran  soldier  of  seventy,  fell  as  they  mounted  the 
bank.  The  battle  became  general.  The  lyiiamies  fled  at  the 
outset,  though  Captain  Wells  did  his  utmost  to  induce  them  to 
stand  their  ground.  Their  chief  rode  up  to  the  Po^tawattamiea^ 
charged  them  with  treachery,  and,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  de- 
clared, '*he  would  be  the  first  to  head  a  party  of  Americans  and 
punish  them."  He  then  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  after  his 
companions  over  the  prairie. 

The  American  troops  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  sold  their 
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lives  dearly.  Mrs.  Helm,  tbe  wife  of  Lientenant  Helm,  who  was  in 
the  action,  behaved  with  astoniBhing  presence  of  mind,  (as  did  &Q 
the  other  females)  and  famished  Mr.  Kinzie  with  many  fhriUiBg 
facts,  from  which  are  made  the  following  extracts : 

^^Oar  horses  pranced  and  bonnded  and  conld  hardly  be  restrab- 
ed,  as  the  balls  whistled  around  them.  I  drew  off  a  little  and 
gazed  npon  my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  unharmed.  I 
felt  that  my  hour  was  come,  and  endeavored  to  forget  those  I 
loved,  and  prepare  myself  for  my  approaching  fate. 

"While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  V.,  came  up; lie 
was  badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he 
had  received  a  ball  in  his  leg.  Every  muscle  of  his  coontenanoe 
was  quivering  with  the  agony  of  terror.  He  said  to  me,  'Do  jon 
think  they  will  take  our  lives  ?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but  I  think 
not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives  by  promiang 
them  a  large  reward.    Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  Y 

"  'Dr.  V.'  said  I,  *do  not  let  us  waste  the  few  moments  that  yet 
remain  to  us,  in  such  vain  hopes.  Our  fSEtte  is  inevitable.  In  a 
few  moments  we  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  Qod.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  make  what  preparation  is  yet  in  our  power.'  'Oh!  I 
cannot  die!'  exclaimed  he,  'I  am  not  fit  to  die — ^if  I  had  but  s 
short  lime  to  prepare — death  is  awful!'  I  pointed  to  Ensgn 
Bonan,  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  and  nearly  down,  was  still 
fighting  with  desperation,  upon  one  knee. 

"'Look  at  that  man,'  said  I,  'at  least  he  dies  like  a  soldier!' 

"'Yes,'  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  convulsive  gasp, 
'but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future— he  is  an  unbeliever!' 

"  At  this  moment,  a  young  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  at  me. 
By  springing  aside,  I  avoided  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  m; 
skull,  but  which  alighted  on  my  shoulder.  I  seized  him  aronnd 
the  neck,  and  while  exerting  my  utmost  efforts  to  get  posseanon 
of  his  scalping  knife,  which  hung  in  a  scabbard  over  his  breast,  I 
was  dragged  from  his  grasp  by  another  and  an  older  Indian. 

"  The  latter  bore  me,  struggling  and  resisting,  toward  the  lake. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  I  waa  hurried  along,  I 
recognized,  as  I  passed  them,  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  unforto- 
nate  surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk  had  stretched  him  npon 
the  very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

"I  was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water,  and  held  there  with 
a  forcible  hand,  notwithstanding  my  resistance.  I  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  me,  as  he 
held  me  firmly  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  my  head  above  the 
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wat^r.  This  reassured  me,  and  regarding  him  attentively,  I  soon 
recognized,  in  spite  of  the  paint  with  which  he  was  disgaised,  The 
Black  Partridge. 

"When  the  firing  had  somewhat  snhsided,  my  preserver  bore 
me  from  the  water,  and  conducted  me  up  the  sand  banks.  It'was 
a  burning  August  morning,  and  walking  through  the  sand  in  my 
drenched  condition,  was  inexpressibly  painful  and  fatiguing.  I 
stopped  and  took  off  my  shoes,  to  free  them  from  the  sand,  with 
which  they  were  nearly  filled,  when  a  squaw  seized  and  carried 
them  oSj  and  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  without  them.  When  we 
had  gained  the  prairie,  I  was  met  by  my  father,  who  told  me  that 
my  husband  was  safe,  and  but  slightly  wounded.  They  led  me 
gently  back  toward  the  Chicago  river,  along  the  southern  bank  of 
which  was  the  Pottawattamie  encampment.  At  one  time  I  was 
placed  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  but  soon  finding  the  motion 
insupportable,  I  sprang  off.  Supported  partly  by  my  kind  conduc- 
tor, and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Pee-so-tumj  who  held  dangling 
in  his  hand  the  scalp  of  Captain  Wells,  I  dragged  my  fEiinting 
steps  to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

"  The  wife  of  Wau^bee^nee-mahj  a  chief  from  the  Dlinois  river,  was 
standing  near,  and  seeing  my  exhausted  condition,  she  seized  a 
kettle,  dipped  up  some  water  from  a  little  stream  that  flowed  near, 
threw  into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up  with  her  hand, 
gave  it  to  me  to  drink.  This  act  of  kindness,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  atrocities,  touched  me  most  sensibly,  but  my  attention  was 
soon  diverted  to  another  object.  The  fort  had  become  a  scene  of 
plunder,  to  such  as  remained  after  the  troops  had  marched  out. 
The  cattle  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead 
or  dying  around. 

"  As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  less,  and  the  strag- 
glers from  the  victorious  party  dropped  in,  I  received  confirmation 
of  what  my  &ther  had  hurriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on 
the  lake  shore ;  namely,  that  the  whites  had  surrendered,  after  the 
loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  number.  They  had  stipulated  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives,  and  those  of  the  remaining  women 
and  children,  and  for  their  delivery  at  some  of  the  British  posts, 
unless  ransomed  by  traders  in  the  Indian  country.  It  appears  that 
the  wounded  prisoners  were  not  considered  as  included  in  tlM 
stipulation,  and  a  horrible  scene  occurred  upon  their  being  brought 
into  camp.^ 

"  An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends,  or  excited  by 
the  sanguinary  scenes  around  her,  seemed  possessed  by  a  demoniac 
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ferocity.  She  seized  a  stable  fork,  and  asflanlted  one  miserable  yi<>- 
tira,  wbo  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  bis  wonnds, 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
Wau-bee^nee-mah  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles,  between  me  and 
this  dreadfal  scene.  I  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  view  of 
its  horrors,  although  I  could  not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries 
of  the  sufferer.  The  following  night,  five  more  of  the  wounded 
prisoners  were  tomahawked." 

But  why  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject  ?  Why  describe  the 
butchery  of  the  children,  twelve  of  whom,  placed  together  in  one 
baggage  wagon,  fell  beneath  the  merciless  tomahawk  of  one  young 
savage?  This  atrocious  act  was  committed  after  the  whites, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  had  surrendered.  When  Capt.  Wells 
beheld  it,  he  exclaimed,  *'Is  that  their  game?  Then  I  will  kill 
too ! "  Bo  saying,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  started  for  the 
Lndian  camp  near  the  fort,  where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and 
children. 

Several  Indians  pursued  him,  firing  at  him  as  he  galloped  along. 
He  laid  himself  flat  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  loading  and  firing  in 
that  position.  At  length  the  balls  of  his  pursuers  took  effect,  kill> 
ing  his  horse,  and  severely  wounding  himself.  At  this  moment  he 
was  met  by  Winnemeg  and  Wcm-ban-seey  who  endeavored  to  save 
him  from  the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him ;  but  as  they 
supported  him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse, 
he  received  his  death-blow  from  one  of  the  party,  {Pee-so-tumf) 
who  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

The  heroic  resolution  of  one  of  the  soldier's  wives  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  She  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  a  determination  never 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  believing  that  their  prisoners 
were  always  subjected  to  tortures  worse  than  death.  When,  there- 
fore, a  party  came  up  to  her,  to  make  her  prisoner,  she  fought  with 
desperation,  refusing  to  surrender,  although  assured  of  safe  treat- 
ment, and  literally  suffered  herself  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rather  than 
become  their  captive. 

The  heart  of  Capt.  Wells  was  taken  out,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and 
distributed  among  the  tribes.  His  mutilated  remains  remained 
unburied  until  next  day,  when  Billy  Caldwell  gathered  up  his  head 
in  one  place,  and  mangled  body  in  another,  and  buried  them  in  the 
sand. 

The  fisimily  of  Mr.  Einzie  had  been  taken  from  the  boat  to  their 
home,  by  friendly  X^diftps,  and  there  strictly  guarded.    Very  soon 
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a  very  hostile  party  of  the  Pottawattamie  nation  arrived  from  th# 
Wabash,  and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Black  Part* 
ridffe,  Wau-ban-see  and  JBilh/  Caldwdl,  (who  arrived  at  a  critical 
moment,)  and  other  friendly  Indians,  to  protect  them.  Runners 
had  been  sent  by  the  hostile  chiefs  to  all  the  Indian  villages,  to 
apprise  them  of  the  intended  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  of  their 
plan  of  attacking  the  troops.  In  eager  thirst  to  participate  in  such 
a  scene  of  blood,  but  arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  the  massacre, 
they  were  infariated  at  their  disappointment,  and  sought  to  glut 
their  vengeance  on  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre,  the  family  of  Mr.  Xinzie, 
with  the  attaches  of  the  establishment,  under  the  care  of  Francois, 
a  half-breed  interpreter;  were  taken  to  St  Joseph's  in  a  boat,  where 
they  remained  until  the  following  November,  under  the  protection 
of  To-pe-ne-bCj  and  his  band.  They  were  then  carried  to  Detroit, 
under  the  escort  of  Chandonnaiy  and  a  friendly  chief  by  the  name  of 
Kee-po-tahj  and,  with  their  servants,  delivered  up,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  British  commanding  officer. 

Of  the  other  prisoners,  Captain  Ileald  and  Mrs.  Heald  were  sent 
across  the  lake  to  St.  Joseph's,  the  day  after  the  battle.  Captain 
Heald  had  received  two  wounds,  and  Mrs.  Heald  seven,  the  ball  of 
one  of  which  was  cut  from  her  arm  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  with  a  pen- 
knife, after  the  engagement. 

Mrs.  H.  was  ransomed  on  the  battle  field,  by  Chandonnai^  a  half 
breed  from  St.  Joseph's,  for  a  mule  he  had  just  taken,  and  the 
promise  of  ten  bottles  of  whisky. 

Captain  Heald  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  from  the  Kanka- 
kee, who,  seeing  the  wounded  and  enfeebled  state  of  Mrs.  Heald, 
generously  released  his  prisoner,  that  he  might  accompany  his  wife. 

But  when  this  Indian  returned  to  his  village  on  the  Kankakee, 
he  found  that  his  generosity  had  ezcited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in 
his  band,  that  he  resolved  to  visit  St.  Joseph's  and  reclaim  his 
prisoner.  News  of  his  intention  having  reached  To-pe-ne-hee,  Kee-. 
po-tahy  Chandonnaiy  and  other  friendly  braves,  they  sent  them  in  a 
bark  canoe,  under  the  charge  of  BobinsoHy  a  half-breed,  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  three  hundred  miles,  to  Macldnac, 
where  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Lieutenant  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  action  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterward  taken  by  some  friendly  Indians  to  the  An  Sable,  and 
from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  liberated  from  captivity  through  the 
agency  of  the  late  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Helm  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  ankle ;  had  her  horse 
56 
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shot  from  nnder  her ;  and  after  passing  the  agonizing  scenes  d6i> 
cribed,  went  with  the  femily  of  Mr.  Kinzie  to  Detroit 

The  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispeiBed 
among  the  different  villages  of  the  Pottawattamies,  upon  the  lUi- 
nois,  Wabash,  Rock  River,  and  Milwankie.  The  largest  propcnv 
tion  were  taken  to  Detroit  and  ransomed  the  following  spring. 
Some,  however,  remained  in  captivity  another  year,  and  experienced 
more  kindness  than  was  expected  from  an  enemy  so  merciless. 

This  event  is  given  more  in  detail  than  many  others,  partly  be- 
cause  the  locality  is  Chicago,  where  some  individuals  are  still 
living  who  passed  through  these  terrible  scenes ;  and  partly  to  cor- 
rect a  common  notion  prevailing  amongst  many  humane  and  phi- 
lanthropic persons,  that  Indian  hostilities  always  ''  commence  ty  tk 
first  aggressions  of  the  whiteSj'^  and  that  if  the  Indians  M^  treated 
kindly,  they  will  ^^  ever  *'  be  just  and  kind  in  return. 

As  a  general  rule  this  is  true,  but  the  narrative  above  related 
affords  one  instance  of  a  glaring  exception. 

The  aborigines  of  this  country  were  always  rude  savages ;  Bub- 
sisting  chiefly  by  fishing  and  banting,  and  from  the  earliest 
traditionary  notice,  were  engaged  in  petty  exterminating  warswitb 
each  other. 

Delight  in  war  and  thirst  for  human  blood  is  their  **  railing  pas- 
sion."  The  liberal  distribution  of  goods  and  provisions,  and  the 
promise  of  more  ample  rewards  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  Captain  Heald, 
could  not  allay  this  passion.  They  gave  their  solemn  pledge  for 
the  protection  of  the  party  on  their  route  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  sent 
out  runners  to  rally  their  friends  to  the  massacre  the  same  day. 

Captain  Heald,  after  escaping  many  dangers,  wrote  the  following 
dispatch  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  28d  of  October : 

"  On  the  9th  of  August,  I  received  orders  from  General  Hnll  to 
evacuate  the  post,  and  proceed  with  my  command  to  Detroit^  lear* 
ing  it  at  my  discretion  to  dispose  of  the  public  property  as  I  thought 
proper.  The  neighboring  Indians  got  the  information  as  earij  as 
I  did,  and  came  from  all  quarters  to  receive  the  goods  in  the  factoit 
store,  which  they  understood  were  to  be  ^ven  to  them. 

"On  the  18th,  Captain  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  withabont 
thirty  Miamies.  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  us  in,  by  the  request 
of  General  Hull.  On  the  14th,  I  delivered  to  the  Indians  all  the 
goods  in  the  factory  store,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, which  we  could  not  take  away  with  us. 

"The  surplus  arms  and  ammunition  I  thought  proper  to  destroft 
fearing  they  would  make  bad  use  of  them,  if  put  in  their  posseasion. 
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*^I  destroyed  all  the  liquor  on  hand  soon  after  they  began  to  collect 
The  collection  was  nnnsnally  large  for  that  place,  but  they  conducted 
themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety,  till  after  I  left  the  fort 

**  On  the  15th,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  commenced  our  march — a 
part  of  the  Itfiamies  were  detached  in  front,  the  remainder  in  our 
rear,  as  guards,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wells.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  countty  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  us  to  take  the  beach, 
with  the  lake  on  our  left;,  and  a  high  bank  on  our  right,  at  about 
one  hundred  yards  distance.  We  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  when  it  was  discovered  the  Indians  were  prepared  to  attack 
us  from  behind  the  bank. 

^^  I  immediately  marched  the  company  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
when  the  action  commenced ;  after  firing  one  round,  we  re-charged, 
and  the  Indians  gave  way  in  ftK>nt,  and  joined  those  on  our  flanks. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  got  possession  of  all  our  horses,  pro- 
vision and  baggage  of  eveiy  description,  and,  finding  the  Min-n^iy 
did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  I  had  left,  and  took  .pos- 
session of  a  small  elevation  in  the  open  prairie,  out  of  shot  of  the 
bank  or  any  other  cover. 

''The  Indians  did  not  follow  me,  but  assembled  in  a  body  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and,  after  some  consultation  among  themselves, 
made  signs  to  me  to  approach  them.  I  advanced  toward  them 
alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Pottawft^mie  chiefs,  called  the 
Blacibirdy  with  an  interpreter. 

''  Aftier  shaking  hands,  he  requested  me  to'surrender,  promising 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  a  few  moments'  consid- 
eration, I  concluded  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  to  comply  with 
his  request,  although  I  did  not  put  entire  confidence  in  his  prom- 
ise. Afl;er  delivering  up  our  arms,  we  were  taken  back  to  their 
encampment)  near  the  fort,  and  distributed  among  the  diflferent 
tribes. 

''  The  next  morning  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  left  the  place, 
taking  the  prisoners  with  them.  Their  number  of  warriors  was 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  mostly  of  the  Pny»wftttATniA  q». 
tion,  and  their  loss,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  was 
about  fifteen.  Our  strength  was  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  mil- 
itia, out  of  which  twentynrix  regulars,  and  all  the  militia,  were  killed 
in  Uie  action,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children. 

''  Ensign  George  Bonan,  and  Doctor  Isaac  Y .  Van  Yoorhees,  of 
my  company,  with  Captain  Wells,  o^ort  Wayne,  are,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  numbered  Mnong  the  dead* 
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"  Lieutenant  Lina  T.  Helm,  with  twenty-five  non-commiBsioned 
officers  and  privates,  and  eleven  women  and  children,  were  prison- 
ers,  when  we  separated. 

"  Mrs.  Heald  and  myself  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bt.  Joseph,  and  being  both  badly  wounded,  were  permitted  to  re- 
side with  Mr.  Burnet,  an  Indian  trader.  In  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  there,  the  Indians  all  went  off  to  take  Fort  "Wayne,  and  in 
their  absence  I  engaged  a  Frenchman  to  take  us  to  Miehilimacki- 
nack,  by  water,  where  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  pr^oner  of  war,  witb 
one  of  my  sergeants. 

"  The  commanding  officer.  Captain  Robert,  offered  me  everj 
assistance  in  his  power  to  render  our  situation  comfortable  while 
we  remained  there,  and  to  enable  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
To  him  I  gave  my  parole  of  honor,  and  reported  myself  to  Colonel 
Proctor,  who  gave  us  a  passage  to  Buffalo ;  from  that  place  I  came 
by  the  way  of  Presqu*  Isle,  and  arrived  here  yesterday." 
-  "Thus,  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  whole  north-west  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Harrison,  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  their  red  allies.  Early  in  September,  these 
two  posts  were  also  attacked,  and  the  latter,  had  it  not  been 
defended  with  the  greatest  vigor,  would  have  been  taken. 

"The  fort' was  invested  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
bad  affected  to  be  friendly,  and  had,  the  day  before,  intimated  to 
Captain  Taylor,  that  an  attack  might  soon  be  expected  from  the 
Prophet's  party.  On  the  evening  of  the  8d  of  September,  two 
young  men  were  killed  near  the  fort ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  Indians,  from  the  Prophet's  town,  appeared  with  a 
white  flag,  under  pretense  of  obtaining  provisions.  Captain  Tay- 
lor, suspecting  an  attack  that  night,  examined  the  arms  of  his  men, 
and  furnished  them  with  cartridges.  The  garrison  was  composed 
of  no  more  than  eighteen  effective  men,  the  commander  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  company  having  suffered  very  much  from  sick- 
ness. For  some  time  past,  the  fort  had  actually  been  considered 
incapable  of  resisting  an  attack. 

"About  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  being  very  dark,  the  Indiaps  had 
set  fire  to  one  of  the  block  houses  unperceived.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  without  effect ;  a  quantity  of 
whisky  amongst  other  stores  belonging  to  the  contractor,  deposited 
there,  blazed  up,  and  immediately  enveloped  the  whole  in  a  flame. 

"The  situation  of  the  fort  became  desperate;  the  yells  of  the 
Indians,  the  shrieks  of  a  number  of  women  and  children  within, 
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added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night,  altogether  produced  a  terrific 
scene.  Two  soldiers,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  leaped  over 
the  pickets,  and  one  of  them  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces. 

"  The  commander,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  roofs 
to  he  taken  off  the  adjoining  barracks ;  this  attempt,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Clarke,  fortunately  proved  successful,  although  made 
under  a  shower  of  bullets.  A  breastwork  was  then  formed  before 
morning,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  which 
would  be  left  by  the  burnt  block  house. 

"  The  firing  continued  until  daylight,  when  the  Indians  retired, 
after  suflTering  a  severe  loss ;  that  of  the  fort  was  only  three  killed 
and  a  few  wounded.  The  Indians,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
this  attack,  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  made  no  further  attempts, 
until  the  place  was  happily  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  General  Hop- 
kins. In  consequence  of  his  conduct.  Captain  Taylor  was  after- 
Ward  promoted  to  a  majority."  * 

Before  the  surrender  of  Hull  took  place,  extensive  preparations 
had  been  made  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
bring  into  service  a  large  and  efficient  army.  Throe  points  needed 
defense.  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Maumee,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illi- 
nois river;  the  troops  destined  for  the  first  point  were  to  be  under 
the  command  of  General  Winchester,  a  Revolutionary  officer  resi- 
dent in  Tennessee,  and  but  little  known  to  the  frontier  men ;  those 
for  the  Wabash  were  to  be  under  Harrison,  whose  name,  since  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  was  familiar  everywhere;  while  Governor 
Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  territory,  was  to  command  the  expedition 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  government ;  but  the  wishes  of 
the  people  frustrated  them,  and  led,  first,  to  the  appointment  of 
Harrison  to  the  command  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  destined  to 
assist  Hull's  army,  and  next  to  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief over  all  the  forces  of  the  West  and  North- West; 
this  last  appointment  was  made  September  17th,  and  was  notified 
to  the  general  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 

Meantime,  Fort  Wayne  had  been  relieved,  and  the  line  of  the 
Maumee- secured,  so  that  when  Harrison  found  himself  placed  at 
the  head  of  military  affiiirs  in  the  West,  his  main  objects  were,  first,  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  the  western  side  of  the  Detroit  river ;  second, 
to  take  Maiden;  and  third,  having  thus  secured  his  communica- 
tions, to  re^capture  the  Michigan  territory  and  its  dependencies. 

*  Braekenridge'B  History  of  the  Late  War. 
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The  defeat  of  Oeneral  Hull,  and  the  victories  of  the  Britidi  and 
Indiana  in  the  North- West,  prodoced  an  intense  excitement  among 
the  people  in  the  Western  States,  and  especially  in  Sentac^  vA 
Ohio,  where  bat  one  sentiment  prevailed. 

Every  citizen  in  the  States  referred  to,  and  of  the  territofieB  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Virginia,  seemed  animated  with  but  one  desire — to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  with  which  our  arms  had  been  stmned,  and  to  avert  the 
desolation  that  threatened  the  frontiers  of  Ohio  and  the  territories 
beyond. 

In  August,  several  regiments  which  had  been  ndsed  in  £ea- 
tucky,  were  directed  to  the  aid  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  Tio- 
cennes  was  made  the  principal  rendezvous,  and  General  Hopkiu 
was  appointed  the  commander  to  march  in  that  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  active  in  raisifl; 
men  and  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  a^insttheboB&le 
Indians  on  the  Illinois  river. 

Colonel  Russell,  of  the  17th  United  States  regiment,  was  engiged 
in  raising  companies  of  troops,  denominated  '^Rangers,*"  toc(H^' 
ate  with  Governor  Edwards.  Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  netf 
the  present  town  of  Edwardsville,  and  named  ^'  Camp  Rossell." 

The  concerted  arrangement  was,  for  General  Hopkins,  with 
between  four  and  five  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  to  move  up  the 
Wabash  to  Fort  Harrison,  cross  over  to  the  Hlinois  conntiy, 
destroy  all  the  Indian  villages  near  the  Wabash,  march  across  die 
prairies  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sangamon  and  Vermillion  riren, 
form  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  rangers  under  Governor  Edwaris 
and  Colonel  Russell,  and  sweep  over  all  the  villages  aloog  the 
Illinois  river. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Hopkins  wrote  from  Yincennes  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  thus:  "My  present  intention  is  to  attwk 
every  Indian  settlement  on  the  Wabash,  and  destroy  their  pro- 
perty, then  fall  upon  the  Illinois;  and  I  trust,  in  all  next  montb 
to  perform  much  service.  Serious  opposition,  I  hardly  appreh**^^ 
although  I  intend  to  be  prepared  for  it." 

Ko  better  account  of  this  expedition  can  be  given  than  ^® 
general's  dispatch  to  Governor  Shelby,  in  October,  as  follows: 


"Fort  Harbison, 


"  The  expedition  of  the  mounted  riflemen  has  terminated.  The 
Wabash  was  re*crossed  yesterday,  and  the  whole  corps  are  on  their 
way  to  Busseron,  where  the  Adjutant-General  will  attend,  in  order 
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to  have  tiiem  properly  mastered  and  discharged,  and  where  their 
horses  may  get  forage  during  the  delay  necessary  for  this  object. 

<^  Yes,  sir,  this  army  has  returned,  without  hardly  obtaining  the 
flight  of  the  enemy.  A  simple  narrative  of  facts,  as  they  occurred, 
will  best  explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  this  sta^te  of  things. 
The  army  having  finished  crossing  the  Wabash  on  the  14th  inst., 
marched  about  three  miles  and  encamped.  I  here  requested  the 
attendance  of  the  general  field-officers  and  captains,  to  whom  I 
imparted  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the  advantages  that 
might  result  from  a  fulfillment  of  them.  That  the  nearest  Eicklii* 
pao  villages  were  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
Peoria  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty.  By  breaking  up 
these,  or  as  many  as  our  resources  would  permit,  we  would  be  ren- 
dering a  service  to  all  the  territories.  That  from  their  numbers, 
this  tribe  was  more  formidable  than  itny  other  near  us ;  and  from 
their  situation  and  hostility,  had  it  more  in  their  power  to  do  us 
mischief;  of  course  to  chastise  and  destroy  these  would  be  render- 
ing a  real  benefit  to  our  country.  It  was  observed  by  some 
officers  that  they  would  meet  the  next  morning,  consult  together, 
and  report  to  me  their  opinions — desiring  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
furnished  with  the  person  on  whom  I  had  relied  for  intelligence  of 
the  country. 

^'  This  council  was  held,  and  all  the  intelligence  furnished  that 
had  't)een  requested,  and  I  had  a  report  highly  favorable  to  the 
enterprise.  This  to  me  was  more  gratifying,  as  I  had  found  as 
early  as  our  encampment  at  Vincennes,  discontents  and  murmur- 
ing, that  portended  no  wish  to  proceed  further.  At  Bnsseron  I 
found  an  evident  increase  of  discontent,  although  no  army  was 
ever  better  or  more  amply  supplied  with  rations  and  forage  than 
ours  at  this  place.  At  Fort  Harrison,  where  we  encamped  on  the 
10th,  and  where  we  were  well  supplied  with  forage,  &c.,  I  found 
on  the  12th  and  18th,  many  breaking  and  returning  without  apply-  . 
ing  to  me  for  a  discharge ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  without  any  notifi- 
eation  to  their  officers.  Indeed  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
officers  of  every  grade,  gave  no  countenance  to  such  a  procedure. 

"  Thinking  myself  now  secure  in  the  confidence  of  my  brother 
officers  and  the  army,  we  proceeded  on  our  march  early  on  the 
16th,  and  continued  it  four  days;  our  course  being  near  north  .in 
the  prairie  until  we  came  to  an  lodiiui  house  where  some  corn,  &e. 
had  been  cultivated.  \The  last  day  of  the  march  to  this  place,  I  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  a  return  of  that  spirit  that  had,  as  I  had 
hoped,  subsided,  and  when  I  had  ordered  a  halt  near  sunset  (for 
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the  first  time  that  day)  in  a  fine  piece  of  grass  in  the  prairie,  to  aid 
our  horses,  I  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  officers  in  the  most  rude 
and  dictatorial  manner,  requiring  me  immediately  to  resume 
my  march,  or  his  battallion  would  break  off  from  the  army  and 
return.  This  was  Major  Singleton — ^I  mention  him  in  justice  to 
the  other  officers  of  that  grade.  But  from  every  informatioii,  I 
began  to  fear  the  army  waited  but  for  a  pretext  to  return. 

"  This  was  afforded  the  next  day  by  our  guides,  who  had  thought 
they  had  discerned  an  Indian  village,  on  the  side  of  a  grove  about 
ten  miles  from  where  we  encamped  on  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march,  and  turned  us  about  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  bur  way.  An 
almost  universal  discontent  seemed  to  prevail,  and  we  took  our 
course  in  such  a  direction  as  we  hoped  would  best  atone  for  the 
error,  in  the  morning.  About,  or  after  sunset,  we  came  to  a  thin 
grove  affording  water;  here  we  took  up  our  camp,  and  about  this 
time  arose  one  of  the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind,  I  ever  reiaember 
to  have  seen,  not  proceeding  from  clouds.  The  Indiajis  had  set 
fire  to  the  prairie,  which  drove  on  us  so  furiously,  that  we  were 
compelled  td  fire  around  our  camp,  to  protect  ourselves. 

"  This  seems  to  have  decided  the  array  to  return.  I  ww  in- 
formed of  it  in  so  many  ways,  that  early  in  the  next  moroiDg, 
(October  20th,)  I  requested  the  attendance  of  the  general  and  fidd 
officers,  and  stated  to  them  my  apprehensions,  the  expectations  of 
our  country,  the  disgrace  attending  the  measure,  and  the  approba* 
tion  of  our  own  consciences. 

"Against  this  I  stated  the  weary  situation  of  our  horses,  and  the 
want  of  provision,  (which  to  me  seemed  only  partial,  six  days 
having  only  passed  since  every  part  of  the  army,  as  was  believed, 
was  furnished  with  ten  days  in  bacon,  beef,  or  bread  8tu£^)  I  ro- 
quested  the  commandants  of  each  regiment  to  convene  the  whole 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  and  to  take  fully  the  sense  of  the  army 
on  this  measure,  and  report  to  commandants  of  brigades,  who  were 
requested  to  report  to  me  in  writing;  adding  that  if  five  hundred 
volunteers  would  turn  out  I  would  put  myself  at  their  head  and 
proceed  in  quest  of  the  towns,  and  the  balance  of  the  army  migW 
retreat  under  the  conduct  of  their  officers,  in  safety  to  Fort  Harri- 
son. In  less  time  than  one  hour,  the  report  was  made  almost 
unanimously  to  return. 

"  I  then  requested  that  I  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursued 
that  day  only,  which  I  pledged  myself  should  not  put  them  more 
than  six  miles  out  of  the  way,  my  object  being  to  cover  the  recoii* 
noitering  parties  I  wished  to  send  out  for  the  discovery  of  tho 
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Indian  towns.  About  this  time,  the  troops  being  paraded,  I  put 
myself  in  front,  took  my  course  and  directed  them  to  follow  me. 
The  columns  moving  off  quite  a  contrary  way,  I  sent  Captain  Tay- 
lor and  Major  Lee  to  apply  to  the  officers  leading  the  columns  to 
turn  them ;  they  said  it  was  not  in  their  power ;  the  army  had 
taken  their  course  and  would  pursue  it.  Discovering  great  confu- 
sion and  disorder  in  their  march,  I  threw  myself  into  their  rear, 
fearing  an  attack  on  those  who  were  there  from  necessity,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  the  whole  day. 

"  Neither  the  exhausted  state  of  the  horses,  nor  the  hunger  of  the 
men,  retarded  this  day's  march ;  so  swiftly  was  it  prosecuted  that 
it  was  long  before  iiie  rear  arrived  at  the  encampment.  The 
Generals  Say,  Allen,  and  Bamsay,  lent  all  their  aid  and  authority, 
in  restoring  our  march  to  order,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bring  on 
the  whole  with  much  less  loss  than  I  had  feared ;  indeed,  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  we  were  either  followed  or  menaced  by  an  enemy. 

^'  I  think  we  marched  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country;  had  he  possessed  a  design  to  fight,  opportunities 
in  abundance  presented.  So  formidable  was  our  appearance  in  the 
prairie,  and  in  the  country  (as  I  am  told)  never  trod  before  by  hos- 
tile feet,  that  it  must  impress  the  bordering  tribes  with  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  If  it  operates  beneficially  in  this  way,  our  labor  will 
not  be  altogether  in  vain.  I  hope  the  expense  of  this  expedition 
will  be  found  less  than  usual  on  such  occasions.  I  have  con- 
sulted economy  in  eveiy  instance ;  subject  only  to  real  necessity  has 
been  the  expenditure.  The  forage  has  been  the  heaviest  article. 
To  the  officers  commanding  brigades,  many  of  the  field  officers, 
captains,  &c.,  my  thanks  are  due. 

^^  Many  of  the  old  Kentucky  veterans,  whose  heads  are  frosted  by 
time,  are  entitled  to  every  confidence  and  praise  their  countiy  can 
bestow.  To  the  a^utant  quarter-master-general,  and  the  members 
of  my  own  family,  I  feel  indebted  for  ready,  able,  and  manly  sup- 
port, in  every  instance.  Let  me  here  include  Major  Du  Bois,  who 
commanded  the  corps  of  spies,  La  Plant,  as  likewise  "W.  B. 
and  L.,  interpreters  and  guides,  deserve  well  of  me.  I  am  certain 
we  were  not  twenty  miles  from  the  Indian  villages,  when  we  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  prove  we  were  in  the 
right  way.  I  have  myself  (superadded  to  the  mortification  I  felt  at 
thus  returning)  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health  from  first  to  last,  and 
am  now  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  myself  on  my  horse. 
There  are  yet  many  things  of  which  I  wish  to  write ;  they  relate  sub- 
stantially to  prospective  operations." 
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<^  Toward  the  last  of  September,  1812,  all  the  forcee  (^  Umted 
States  raDgers,  and  mounted  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  thiee 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  assembled  at  Gamp  Russell,  and  dolj 
organized,  preparatory  to  marching  against  the  Indians,  and  join 
the  army  under  Gen.  Hopkins.  Camp  Russell  was  one  mile  andi 
half  north  of  Edwardsville,  and  then  on  the  frontier. 

"  This  little  army  being  organized,  and  with  their  proviaons  for 
twenty  or  thirty  days  packed  on  the  horses  they  rode,  (except  in  i 
few  instances,  where  pack  horses  were  fitted  out,)  took  up  the  line 
of  march  in  a  northwardly  direction, 

^'  Captain  Craig,  with  a  small  company,  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  a  boat,  fortified  for  the  occasion,  with  providon  and  sap* 
plies,  and  proceed  up  the  Illinois  river  to  Peoria. 

"  This  little  army,  at  that  time,  was  all  the  eflicient  force  to  pro- 
tect Illinois.  We  commenced  the  march  from  Camp  Ruflsell,  oa 
the  last  day  of  September.  At  that  period  the  Ig^SJiB  on  the 
Sangamon,  Maddnac,  and  Illinois  rivers,  were  both  numeroos  ud 
hostile. 

**  The  route  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Cahokia  creek,  to  the  laks 
fork  of  the  Macoupin,  and  across  Sangamon  river,  below  the  fork^ 
a  few  miles  east  of  Springfield.  We  left  the  Elkheart  grove  tothi 
left,  and  passed  the  old  T^i^fefrp^n  village  on  Kickapoo  creek,  sfid 
directed  our  course  toward  the  head  of  Peoria  lake.  The  oldSs!^' 
jipQO  village,  which  the  Indians  had  abandoned,  was  destroyed.  Ab 
the  army  approached  near  Peoria,  Governor  Edwards  dispatched 
Lieutenant  Peyton,  James  Reynolds,  and  some  others,  to  visit  th« 
village  of  the  Peori^s,  but  they  made  no  discoveries. 

^'  There  was  a  village  of  the  ^ieli^^pftoa  and  fot^wnf^tamiea  on 
the  eastern  bluff  of  the  Illinois  river,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of 
Peoria  lake. 

"  The  troops  moved  with  rapidity  and  caution  toward  the  village 
und  encamped  for  the  night  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Three  men 
were  sent  by  the  governor  to  reconnoiter  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  This  duty  was  performed 
at  considerable  peril,  but  with  much  adroitness.  Their  poaitioB 
was  found  to  be  about  five  miles  from  our  troop,  on  a  blufii  vA 
surrounded  by  swamps  impassable  by  mounted  men,  and  scarcely 
by  footmen.  The  swamps  were  not  only  miry,  but  at  that  time 
covered  with  high  grass  and  brushwood,  so  that  an  L^dian  couU 
not  be  discovered  until  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

"  The  army  marched  under  the  bluff,  that  they  might  reach  th« 
village  undiscovered,  but  as  they  approached,  thehidians  with  their 
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aquaws  were  on  the  retreat  to  their  swamps.  Instant  pursuit  was 
given,  and  in  a  short  distanoe  from  the  village,  horses,  riders,  arms 
and  baggage,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morass.  It  was  a  demo 
cratie  overthrow,  for  the  governor  and  his  horse  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  subaltern,  or  the  private  soldier.  We  were  all  literally 
*  Bwamped,' 

^^  A  pursuit  on  foot  was  ordered,  and  executed  with  readiness, 
but  extreme  difficulty.  In  this  chase  many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  at  every  step,  kettles,  mats,  and  other  Indian  property 
were  distributed  in  the  morass. 

^^  Captain  Samuel  Whiteside,  with  a  party,  pursued  the  scattered 
enemy  to  the  river,  and  several  were  shot  in  attempting  to  cross  to 
the  opposite  shore.  80  excited  were  the  volunteers,  that  three  of 
them  crossed  the  river  on  logs,  to  follow  the  retreating  foe.  The 
Indians  fled  into  the  interior  wilderness.  Borne  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  but  none  killed  in  the  charge. 

^^  On  our  return  to  the  village,  some  children  were  found  hid  in 
the  ashes,  and  were  taken  to  the  settlement.  After  destroying 
their  corn  and  other  property,  and  securing  all  their  horses,  we 
commenced  the  homeward  march.  After  traveling  till  dark  to  find 
a  good  camping  ground,  the  rain  set  in,  and  the  night  was  dark. 
Not  knowing  but  that  there  were  other  Indian  towns  above,  and 
learning  that  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Hopkins  had  failed  to  meet 
us,  we  apprehended  danger  from  a  night  attack.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers had  lost  their  blankets  and  other  clothing  in  the  swamp,  and 
there  was  much  sufteriog  in  camp  that  night. 

"Captain  Craig,  who  arrived  at  Peoria,  with  his  boat,  where  he  re- 
mained several  days,  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  In^ans,  but  being 
fortified  and  on  his  own  ground,  sustained  no  damage.  He  returned 
with  the  stores  in  safety.  The  troops  marched  back  to  Camp  Rus- 
sell, where  they  were  discharged."* 

Qeneral  Hopkins  did  not  immediately  return  with  his  disorderly 
troops  to  Kentucky.  Being  determined  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
his  prairie  expedition^  he  remained  at  Fort  Harrison  until  another  and 
better  disciplined  army  was  raised,  which  he  led  against  the  Indi- 
jns  on  the  upper  Wabash. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  Hopkins  set  out  from  Fort  Harrison 
with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  while  at  the  same  time  sevea 
boats,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler  ascended 
the  river  with  supplies  and  provisions. 

*Hoii.  John  Reynolds,  BelleTiUe,  Ul. 
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On  the  19tb,  the  army  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town,  and  imme- 
diately General  Hopkins  .  ordered  Colonel  Batler,  with  thwe 
hundred  men,  to  surprise  the  Indian  towns  on  Ponce  Pasau  creek. 

When  arrived  at  that  stream,  about  daylight,  he  found  all  the 
villages  evacuated. 

One  large  Kickapoo  town,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cabins,  was  burned,  and  all  the  winter  provisions  of  com  in  th« 
vicinity  destroyed.  No  Xl^dians  were  discovered  until  the  i\^ 
when  they  fired  upon  a  small  party,  and  killed  one  man. 

The  next  day  about  sixty  horsemen  went  to  bury  the  dead,  whet 
they  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  eighteen  men  killed  and  woondei 
The  Indians  then  evacuated  their  camp,  and  retreated. 

The  inclement  season  advancing  rapidly,  it  was  deemed  praden; 
to  prepare  for  returning,  especially  as  the  ice  in  the  river  began  to 
obstruct  the  passage. 

The  good  conduct  of  this  detachment  forms  a  favorable  conW 
with  Hopkins'  first  army,  and  proves  that  militia  may  in  time  be 
trained  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  so  as  to  become  efficient  troops. 

This  corps  suffered  exceedingly,  many  of  them  were  sick,  and, as 
the  general  said,  "  shoeless  and  shirtless  "  during  the  cold  weather 
of  this  season. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Harrison  after  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne, 
was  to  reconnoiter,  with  two  thousand  men,  the  whole  length  (& 
Maumee  river,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

He  reached  Forts  Defiance  and  Deposit  before  the  middle  of 
September.  From  these  posts,  which  were  partially  invested  by 
the  Indians,  the  latter  immediately  disappeared.  Haring  p^ 
aid  to  the  feeble  garrisons,  Harrison,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to 
proceed  to  the  rapids,  until  sufficiently  strengthened  bytbeamva^ 
of  the  other  troops,  returned  with  a  portion  of  his  command  to 
Fort  Wayne  before  the  20th,  where  he  found  General  Winchester, 
with  considerable  reinforcements  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

"This  officer  had  been  unexpectedly  placed  in  command  by  tw 

president;  on  which  General  Harrison  resolved  to  retire,  an^  ^ 

out  on  his  return  to  Indiana,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger. 

K  with  information  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  by  order  of  tfe 

^  president.     On  the  23d  he  accordingly  resumed  the  command. 

J  "  The  day  before  his  return.  General  Winchester  had  marc''*" 

for  Fort  Defiance,  on  his  way  to  the  rapids,  the  place  of  ^^^^ 

*Bniokeiiridg6. 
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destination.  His  force  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  Kentucky  militia, 
four  hundred  regulars,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  in  all  about  two 
thousand  men.  The  country  which  he  was  compelled  to  traverse, 
opposed  great  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  transportation  of 
stores.  Along  the  heads  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Ohio  in  the  south,  and  those  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lakes  on  the  north,  there  is  a  great  extent  of  flat  land,  full 
of  marshes  and  ponds,  in  which  the  streams  take  their  rise.  In 
rainy  seasons,  particularly,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass,  the 
horses  at  every  step  sinking  to  the  knees  in  mud.  The  ground 
besides,  is  covered  with  deep 'forests  and  close  thickets.  To  facili- 
tate the  passage  through  this  wilderness,  each  man  was  obliged  to 
carry  provisions  for  six  days."* 

Under  these  difficulties  the  march  was  very  slow.  From  the 
closeness  of  the  thickets,  the  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of 
cutting  open  a  road  each  day,  and  were  not  able  to  make  more 
than  six  to  eight  miles.  They  usually  encamped  at  three  o'clock 
and  threw  up  a  breast  work,  to  guard  against  a  night  attack.  The 
main  body  was  preceded  by  a  party  of  spies,  and  an  advanced 
guard  of  about  three  hundred  men.  The  proximity  of  the  Indians 
was  apparent  on  the  march  at  various  times,  and  several  soldiers 
were  killed  by  them,  although,  with  the  stealthiness  peculiar  to 
savages,  they  never  showed  themselves. 

Colonel  Jennings  having  preceded  the  army  with  provisions,  on 
the  29th  a  messenger  arrived  from  that  officer,  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  having  discovered  Fort  Defiance  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  British  and  Indians,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  land  about 
forty  miles  above  that  place,  where  he  had  erected  a  block  house, 
and  was  awaiting  further  orders.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment 
to  the  troops,  who  were  by  this  time  short  of  provisions,  and  had 
.  hoped  to  fall  in  with  Colonel  Jennings  at  this  point.  A  small  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  him,  with  orders  to  forward  the  provisions, 
while  the  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  which  was  precipi- 
tately deserted  by  the  British  and  Indians,  who  descended  the 
river.  Soon  after  a  brigade  of  Jennings'  pack-horses  arrived  with 
provisions,  which  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  half  starved 
army. 

General  Winchester  now  remained  at  Fort  Defiance  for  the 
winter.    His  force,  however,  was  very  much  reduced,  by  the  expi- 
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ration  of  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  Tolanteen,  wlio  T^ 
tamed,  so  that  no  more  than  ahout  eight  hondred  men  were  Idk 
to  him. 

Meanwhile,  late  in  September,  G-eneral  Harrison  proceeded  ii: 
person  to  Fort  St.  Mary's,  and  thence,  on  the  4ih  of  October,  to 
Franklinton,  on  the  Scioto  river,  which  place  he  made  his  hwd- 
quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  his  ulterior  operations. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  retaking  Michigan,  he  made  thret 
divisions  of  his  troops,  viz : 

The  right  to  march  from  Wooster,  through  Upper  SandD8ty,fte 
centre  from  Urbana,  by  Fort  M' Arthur,  on  the  heads  of  the  Sciotoi 
and  the  left  from  St  Mary's,  by  the  Au  Olaize  and  MBimiee-iC 
meeting,  of  course,  at  the  Rapids.* 

This  plan,  however,  failed :  the  division  of  the  left  column,  nndej 
Winchester,  deprived  of  its  efficiency  by  a  reduction  of  nnmbeft 
and  half  worn  out  and  starved,  as  has  been  seen,  were  lodged  fe 
the  winter  at  Fort  Defiance ;  and  the  mounted  men  of  the  centre, 
under  General  Tupper,  unable  to  do  any  thing,  partly  from  th«r 
own  want  of  subordination,  but  still  more  from  the  shiftlessneaBof 
their  commander,  were  resting  idly  at  Fort  M'Arthur.  This  con- 
dition of  the  troops,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  thea 
together  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  transportation  after  tbe 
autumnal  rains  set  in,  forced  upon  the  commander  the  convictiot 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  winter  had  bridged  the  etrcams  aoi 
morasses  with  ice ;  and,  even  when  that  had  taken  place,  he  ww 
doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  attempt  to  conquer  without  vesseb 
on  Lake  Erie* 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  nothing  eflfectual  had  been 
done  toward  the  re-conquest  of  Michigan. 

Late  in  the  month  of  November,  General  Harrison  ordered  a 
detachment  of  six  hundred  men  to  march  from  his  head-qnarteff 
at  Franklinton,  to  destroy  the  In4i&n  towns  on  the  Miesifleine** 
river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  The  detachment  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Simeral's  regiment  of  Kentucky  volantecn; 
Major  James  Ball's  squadron  of  United  States  dragoons ;  Captain 
John  B*  Alexander's  company  of  riflemen,  from  Qreeusbuit, 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania;  Captain  Joseph  Markle' 
troop  of  horse  flrom  Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania ;  Captain  3^f 
Butler's  light  infantry  company  of  Pittsburgh  Blues;  Captain 


*  McAfee,  142,  Ac,  192,  &e.,  at  the  Utter  reference  Harrison's  letter  ie  gi^^ 
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ElliotVs  compaoy  of  infantry ;  Captain  Garrard's  troop  of  horse^ 
from  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  Captain  Pierce's  troop  of  horse,  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Lieutenant  Lee's  detachment  of  Michigan 
volunteers. 

These  troops  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B. 
*  Campbell,  of  the  nineteenth  United  States  regiment.  After  great 
hardships,  in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  in  passing  through 
the  wilderness,  they  reached  the  Mississinewa  about  the  middle  of 
December.  This  stream  they  followed  downward,  until  arriving 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  first  Indjan  town,  when  Col.  Campbell 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  officers.  Their 
advice  was  to  march  all  night,  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
Just  as  they  were  entering  the  town,  one  of  the  Eentuckians  gave 
an  Indian  yell,  which  gave  the  alarm  and  prevented  the  surprise. . 
Notwithstanding  this,  eight  warriors  were  killed,  and  forty-two 
men,,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners.  Pressing  onward,  they 
destroyed  three  other  towns  lower  down,  and  returned  to  the  site 
of  the  first.  At  this  place,  on  the  18th  of  December,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  were  attacked  by  several  hundred  Jndian 
warriors,  who  were  concealed  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  behind 
some  old  fallen  timbers,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops. 

The  Americans  at  once  sprang  to  their  arms.'  The  battle  raged 
until  daylight ;  the  dragoons  however,  being  instantly  aided  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Blues,  finally  dislodged  the  enemy,  who  were  then  r^ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  into  the  woods.  A  number 
of  dead  Indians  were  left  on  the  battle  ground ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  dead  were  probably  carried  offj  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  savages.  The  Americans  had  twelve  killed  and 
about  thirty  wounded.  They  had  also  lost  a  great  many  horses^ 
for  it  being  quite  dark  when  the  attack  was  first  made,  so  that  they 
could  not  distinctly  see  the  enemy,  they  stood  behind  their  horses 
until  daylight,  so  that  these  were  unavoidably  sacrificed,  as  tfa^ 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  soldiers. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  now  so  gfeat^  and  th^  troopa 
were  laboring  under  so  many  disadvantages,  being  cumbered  with 
the  wounded,  and  their  prisoners,  and  short  of  horses  and  provi- 
sions, besides  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack  in  the  tear  from  th* 
infuriated  savages,  who  had  been  driven  but  not  conquered  by 
Qeneral  Hopkins,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  having 
been  able  to  reach  or  break  up  the  principal  Indian  town.  Carry» 
ing  their  wounded  on  litters,  they  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  Greenville,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th  of  December,  and 
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thence  by  easy  marches,  by  way  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  winter 
quarters. 

Their  suffering  had  been  very  great;  the  roads  were  mach 
impaired  by  frost  and  snow;  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  pro- 
visions short.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  were 
more  or  less  frost-bitten. 

Among  the  killed  in  the  battle,  were  Captain  Pierce,  of  Zanei- 
ville,  and  Lieutenant  Waltz,  of  Captain  Markle's  troop  of  horse, 
from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  prevent  the  ^iana  from 
having  a  place  of  safety  from  whence  they  could  issue,  and  inter- 
rupt the  intercouse  between  our  settlements  and  Fort  Wayne,  then 
occupied  by  our  troops.  It  was  to  drive  them  further  off  to  the 
Bt  Joseph's  of  Michigan,  so  that  they  could  not  waylay  our 
parties,  as  they  were  passing  and  re-passing  between  our  settle- 
ments and  troops,  then  concentrating  on  the  Maumee  river.  This 
object  was  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  by  it,  and  thebraveiy 
and  enduring  fortitude  of  all  composing  it,  officers  and  soldiers, » 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  indeed  been  justlj 
called  one  of  the  best  conducted  campaigns  of  1812.* 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  an  expedition  was  in  contemplation,  for 
the  defense  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  although  neither  the  order 
for  the  same,  nor  its  place  of  destination,  are  strictly  within  the 
province  of  this  work,  yet  as  the  movements  were  chiefly  Westeni, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  them  were  mostly  from  the  west  of  &^ 
AUeghenies,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  inappropriate. 

The  following  order  was  first  issued  by  tiie  Governor  of  PcQ°' 

sylvania: 

"  Harrisburg,  August  25th,  181-'- 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  through  the  Seci^ 
tary  of  War  and  General  Dearborn,  under  date  respectively  of  *«, 
13th  instant,  required  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  militia,  to  W 
marched,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  from  the  north-weatem  p«* 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York :  duty  m 
feeling  direct  a  prompt  compliance  with  a  requisition,  giving  8Copc 
for  action  to  the  patriotism  evinced  by  that  portion  of  our  citi^^ 
soldiery  who  have  volunteered  their  services,  under  general  ord^J* 
of  the  12th  of  May  last,  Hn  substitution  of  the  drafi  required  of  ^ 
State.' 

*Atirater't  Hietorj  of  Ohio. 


" 
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**  For  obvious  reasons,  the  Adjutant-General  has  orders  to  desig- 
nate for  the  service  such  of  the  volunteers  as  can,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  be  marched  to  the  scene  of  action;  and  is  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  detachment  of  two  thousand  men, 
conformably  to  the  following  plan  :  The  detachment  to  constitute 
a  brigade,  to  consist  of  four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  to  con- 
sist of  two  battalions,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Adjutant-General  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  The  general  rendezvous  will  be  at  Meadville,  to  which  place 
the  volunteers  composing  the  detachment  will  march*  with  the 
requisite  expedition,  so  that  they  be  there  on  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember next.  Apprized  of  the  generally  prevailing  desire,  that 
those  appointed  to  command  may  be  the  choice  of  the  commanded, 
the  governor  authorizes  and  directs  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
detachment,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  25th  of  September  next,  or 
those  who  shall  have  previously  arrived,  to  elect,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  militia  law,  one  brigadier-general;  each 
regiment  to  elect  a  colonel-commandant ;  each  battalion  one  major. 

^*  The  brigadier-general  to  appoint  his  own  brigade-major ;  the 
field-officers  of  each  regiment  shall  appoint  their  respective  re^- 
mental  staffs.  To  accelerate  the  expedition  in  discharge  of  this 
duty,  the  Adjutant-General  will  attend  in  person,  and  deliver  to 
the  officers  elect  their  respective  commissions." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  orders,  most  of  the  volunteers  imme- 
diately left  their  respective  homes,  and  moved  with  great  celerity, 
many  having  arrived  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  previous  to  the 
20ih  of  September,  where  they  had  their  rendezvous,  and  elected 
their  ^field  officers — ^Adamson  Tannehill  being  chosen  brigadier- 
general. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  three  regiments  departed  from  Mead- 
ville for  Niagara;  but  they  were  detained  at  Le  Boeuf  (Waterford) 
until  they  were  joined  by  the  second  regiment,  from  south-western 
Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Purviance,  which  was  still  in  the  rear, 
and  which  did  not  overtake  them  for  ten  days.  In  the  meantime, 
they  were  also  joined  by  some  accessions  from  Virginia,  and  two 
companies  from  Baltimore. 

About  the  latter  part  of  November,  they  arrived  at  Buffalo, 
where  they  were  met  by  several  hundred  New  York  volunteers, 
and  a  number  of  United  States  troops.  The  whole  force  now 
amounted  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Here  they  remained 
some  time,  during  which  the  officers  were  actively  engaged  in 
drilling,  equipping  and  organizing  them  for  the  intended  enter- 
67 
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prise.    The  following  account  of  the  close  of  the  campugn  is 
taken  from  Brackenridge's  "  History  of  the  Late  War." 

"  Seventy  boats,  and  a  number  of  scows,  were  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  army,  that  they  might  be  at  once  transported  to 
the  Canadian  shore.  But,  preparatory  to  the  principal  attack,  two 
detachments,  one  under  Colonel  Boerstler,  and  another  under  Cap- 
tain King,  received  orders  to  pass  over  before  day;  the  first,  to 
destroy  a  bridge  about  five  miles  below  Fort  Erie,  and  capture  the 
guard  stationed  there ;  the  other,  to  storm  the  British  batteries. 
Before  the^  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy 
fire.  The  first  detachment  landed,  and  took  some  prisoners,  bat 
£ailed  in  destroying  the  bridge.  The  other,  under  Captain  Eng. 
landed  higher  up,  at  the  Red  House,  drove  the  enemy,  and  ihea 
advanced  to  their  batteries,  which  they  stormed,  and  then  spiked 
the  cannon. 

"  Lieutenant  Angus,  with  a  number  of  marines,  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  Captain  King,  and  no  reinforcements  arriving  from  tie 
opposite  side,  they  concluded  that  King  and  his  party  had  beea 
taken  prisoners,  and  therefore  returned.  The  party  of  King,  now 
consisting  of  seventeen,  besides  Captains  Morgan  and  Sprowl,»i 
five  other  officers,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  works,  while  the 
enemy  was  completely  dispersed.  Finding,  at  length,  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  supported,  they  resolved  to  return. 

"But  one  boat  could  be  found  to  transport  them  all.  Captains 
Sprowl  and  Morgan  passed  over  with  the  prisoners;  \es^H 
Captain  King,  who  was  soon  after,  with  his  small  party,  surround- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  Captain  Sprowl,  Colonel 
Winder  was  ordered  to  pass  over  with  about  three  hundred  men. 
He  instantly  embarked  and  led  the  van.  His  own  boat  was  the 
only  one  which  touched  the  opposite  shore,  the  others  having  been 
swept  down  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current. 

"From  various  causes,  the  embarkation  of  the  main  body  was  rfr 
tarded  much  beyond  the  appointed  time,  so  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  about  two  thousand  men  were  ready  to 
move.  General  Tannehill's  volunteers,  and  Colonel  M'Clure' 
regiment,  were  drawn  up  ready  for  a  second  embarkation.  To* 
enemy  by  this  time  had  collected  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  receive  them.  The  departure  of  our  troops  wasi 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  delayed  until  late  in  the  aft<^ 
noon,  when  orders  were  given  to  debark.  Much  murmuring  ^^ 
discontent  ensued ;  which  were  in  some  measure  silenced,  hy  assu- 
rances that  another  attempt  would  be  made. 
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**It  was  now  resolved  to  land  about  five  miles  below  the  navy 
yard;  and  accordingly,  on  Monday  evening,  the  29th,  all  the  boats 
were  collected  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  men,  were  embarked  at  four  o'clock ; 
the  men  conducting  themselves  with  great  order  and  obedience, 
and  affording  every  hope  of  success.  Nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  word  to  move ;  when,  after  some  delay,  orders  were  suddenly 
given  for  the  whole  to  land,  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  that 
the  invasion  of  Canada  was  given  over  for  that  season,  while  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

"  One  universal  expression  of  indignation  burst  forth ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  militia  threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  those  who  remained,  continually  threatened  the  life  of 
the  general.  Severe  recriminations  passed  between  him  and  General 
Porter,  who  accused  him  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like  deport- 
ment. General  Smyth,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  alleged  that 
he  had  positive  instructions  not  to  risk  an  invasion  with  less  than 
three  thousand  men,  and  that  the  number  embarked  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred.  Be  this  as  it  may,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
produced  through  the  country,  and  his  military  reputation,  from 
that  time,  declined  in  public  estimation. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  this  year,  we  were  continually  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  our  total  want  of  experience  in  war.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  baffle  our  calculations,  and  to  disappoint  our 
hopes,  particularly  in  our  movements  against  Canada,  although 
many  acts  of  gallantry  were  performed  both  by  regulars  and  mili- 
tia." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1813,  Winchester,  with  his  troops,  reached 
1818.]  the  Rapids,  General  Harrison,  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  being  still  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tupper,  with  the  centre, 
at  Fort  M' Arthur.  From  the  13th  to  the  16th,  messengers  arrived 
at  Winchester's  camp  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown,  on  the 
river  Raisin,  representing  the  danger  to  which  that  place  was  ex- 
posed from  the  hostility  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  begging  for 
protection.  These  representations  and  petitions  excited  the  feelings 
of  the  Aijiericans,  and  led  them,  forgetful  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  campaign,  and  of  militaiy  caution,  to  determine  upon  the  step 
of  sending  a  strong  party  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers. 

On  the  17th,  accordingly,  Colonel  Lewis  was  dispatched 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  river  Raisin,  and  soon 
after,  Colonel  Allen  followed  with  one  hundred  and  ten  more. 
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Marching  along  the  frozen  borders  of  the  bay  and  lake,  on  tlie 
afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  Americans  reached  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  were  posted  in  the  village,  and  after  a  severe  contest 
defeated  them.  Having  gained  possession  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Lewis  wrote  for  reinforcements,  and  prepared  himself  to  defend  the 
position  he  had  gained.  And  it  was  evident  that  all  his  means  of 
defense  would  be  needed,  as  the  place  was  but  eighteen  miles 
from  Maiden,  where  the  whole  British  force  was  collected  under 
Proctor. 

Winchester,  on  the  19th,  having  heard  of  the  action  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  marched  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was 
the  most  he  dared  detach  from  the  Rapids,  to  the  aid  of  the  captor 
of  Prenchtown,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  next  evening.  But 
instead  of  placing  his  men  in  a  secure  position,  and  taking  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  secret  approach  of  the  enemy,  Winchester  Buf- 
fered the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  remain  in  the  ope& 
ground,  and  took  no  efficient  measures  to  protect  himself  from 
surprise,  although  informed  that  an  attack  might  be  expected  at 
any  moment  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the  night  of  the 
21st,  the  whole  British  force  approached  undiscovered,  and  erected 
a  batteiy  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  American  camp.  From 
this,  before  the  troops  were  fairly  under  arms  in  the  morning,  a 
discharge  of  bombs,  balls,  and  grape-shot,  informed  the  deroted 
soldiers  of  Winchester,  of  the  folly  of  their  commander,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  dreaded  Indian  yell  sounded  on  every  side. 

The  troops  under  Lewis  were  protected  by  the  garden  pickets^ 
behind  which  their  commander,  who  alone  seems  to  have  been 
upon  his  guard,  had  stationed  them ;  those  last  arrived  were,  as  bafl 
been  said,  in  the  open  field,  and  against  them  the  main  effort 
of  the  enemy  was  directed.  Kor  was  it  long  so  exerted  without 
terrible  results;  the  troops  yielded,  broke  and  fled,  but  undtf 
a  fire  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass.  Winchester  and 
Lewis,  (who  had  left  his  pickets  to  aid  his  superior  officer,)  were 
taken  prisoners.  Upon  the  party  who  fought  from  behind  their 
slight  defenses,  however,  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  it  yfU 
not  till  Winchester  was  induced  to  send  them  what  was  deemedao 
order  to  surrender,*  that  they  dreamed  of  doing  so. 

This  Proctor  persuaded  him  to  do  by  the  old  story  of  an  Indifln 
massacre  in  case  of  continued  resistance,  to  which  he  added  a 


*He  sajs  he  did  not  mean  it  for  an  order,  bat  bmkIj  for  adiiea. 
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promise  of  help  and  protection  to  the  woanded,  and  of  a  removal 
at  the  earliest  moment ;  without  which  last  promise  the  troops  of 
Lewis  refused  to  jield,  even  when  required  by  their  general.  But 
the  promise,  even  if  given  in  good  faith,  was  not  redeemed,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  succeeding  night  and  day  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  Of  a  portion  of  those  horrors,  a 
description  is  here  'given,  in  the  words  of  an  eye  witness,  who 
served  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Kentucky 
regiments:* 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  shortly  after  lights  six  or  eight  In- 
dians came  to  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  Jereaume,  where  I  was, 
in  company  with  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman,  Doc- 
tor Todd,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  volunteers,  belonging  to  different 
corps.  They  did  not  molest  any  person  or  thing  on  their  first  ap- 
proach, but  kept  sauntering  about  until  there  was  a  large  number 
collected,  (say  one  or  two  hundred,)  at  which  time  they  commenced 
to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  massacre  the 
wounded  prisoners.  I  was  one  amongst  the  first  that  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  was  taken  to  a  horse  about  twenty  paces  from  the 
house,  after  being  divested  of  a  part  of  my  clothing,  and  commanded 
by  signs  there  to  remain  for  further  orders.  Shortly  after  being 
there,  I  saw  them  knock  down  Captain  Hickman  at  the  door,  to- 
gether with  several  others  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted.  Sup* 
posing  a  general  massacre  had  commenced,  I  made  an  effort  to  get 
to  a  house  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  which  contained  a 
number  of  wounded ;  but  on  my  reaching  the  house,  to  my  great 
mortification,  found  it  surrounded  by  Indians,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  my  giving  notice  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  savage 
barbarity. 

"An  Indian  chief  of  the  Tawa  tribe,  of  the  name  of  M'Carty, 
gave  me  possession  of  his  horse  and  blanket,  telling  me  by  signs  to 
lead  the  horse  to  the  house  which  I  had  just  before  left.  The  Indian 
that  first  took  me,  by  this  time  came  up,  and  manifested  a  hostile  dis* 
position  toward  me,  by  raising  his  tomahawk  as  if  to  give  me  the 
fatal  blow,  which  was  prevented  by  my  very  good  friend  M'Carty. 
On  my  reaching  the  house  which  I  had  first  started  from,  I  saw 
the  Indians  take  off  several  prisoners,  which  I  afterward  saw  in  the 
road,  in  a  most  mangled  condition,  and  entirely  stripped  of  their 
clothing. 


•Dr.  Qnstavns  M.  Bower. 
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"  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner,  and  Blythe,  were  collected 
round  a  carryall,  which  contained  articles  taken  hy  the  Indians 
from  the  citizens.  "We  had  all  been  placed  there  by  our  respective 
captors,  except  Blythe,  who  came  where  we  were,  entreating  an  In- 
dian to  convey  him  to  Maiden,  promising  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  pleading  for  mercy,  an  Indian  more 
savage  than  the  other,  stepped  up  behind,  tomahawked,  stripped, 
and  scalped  him.  The  next  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  the 
houses  on  fire  that  contained  several  wounded,  whom  I  knew  were 
not  able  to  get  out. 

"  After  the  houses  were -nearly  consumed,  we  received  mareWng 
orders,  and  having  arrived  at  Sandy  creek,  the  Indians  called  a  halt 
and  commenced  cooking ;  after  preparing  and  eating  a  little 
sweetened  gruel,  they  gave  some  to  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Tor- 
ner,  and  myself,  and  we  were  eating,  when  an  Indian  came  up  and 
proposed  exchanging  his  moccasins  for  Mr.  Searls'  shoes,  which  he 
readily  complied  with.  They  then  exchanged  hats,  after  which 
the  Indian  inquired  how  many  men  Harrison  had  with  him,  and  at 
the  same  time,  calling  Searls  a  Washington  or  Madbon,  then  raised 
his  tomahawk  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  which  cut  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body.  Searls  then  caught  hold  of  the  towahawk,  and 
appeared  to  resist,  and  upon  my  telling  him  his  fate  was  inevitahle, 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  received  the  savage  blow  which  terminated 
his  existence. 

"I  was  near  enough  to  him  to  receive  the  brains  and  blood,  after 
the  fatal  blow,  on  my  blanket.  A  short  time  afl;er  the  death  of 
Searls,  I  saw  three  others  share  a  similar  fate.  We  then  set  oat 
for  Brownstown,  which  place  we  reached  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  at  night.  After  being  exposed  to  several  hours  inceasant 
rain  in  reaching  that  place,  we  were  put  into  the  council  bouse, 
the  floor  of  which  was  partly  covered  with  water,  at  which  place  we 
remained  until  next  morning,  when  we  again  received  marching 
orders  for  their  village  on  the  river  Rouge,  which  place  we 
made  that  day,  where  I  was  kept  six  days,  then  taken  to  Detroit 
and  sold."" 

Of  the  American  army,  which  was  about  eight  hundred  strong, 
one-third  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  massacre  which  followed- 
Less  than  forty  escaped.  The  number  taken  prisoners  on  this  oc- 
casion must  have  been  unusual. 

It  has  been  justly  charged  against  the  British,  that  their  leaviog 
the  American  prisoners  in  the  hands,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  re- 
morseless savages,  was  an  act  of  barbarous  inhumanity.  •  In  extcn- 
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nation  it  is  alleged  by  them,  that  some  of  the  American  soldiers, 
thinking  no  doubt  to  intimidate  their  foes,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
destruction  that  was  awaiting  them,  had  declared  that  General 
Harrison,  with  a  large  force,  was  then  at  Otter  creek,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  advancing.  This  report  was  believed  by  the 
British,  who  fled  precipitately  across  the  Detroit  river  to  Fort 
Maiden,  for  safety  from  this  American  succor,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  approaching;  while  the  Indians,  who  probably  had  their  spies 
and  emissaries  more  generally  about  the  country,  and  well  knew 
the  falsity  of  the  report,  remained  and  continued  the  massacre. 

General  Harrison,  as  has  been  stated,  was  at  Upper  Sandasky 
when  "Winchester  reached  the  Rapids.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
word  came  to  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  that  point,  and 
of  some  meditated  movement.  He  at  once  proceeded  with  all 
speed  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  sent 
forward  a  battalion  of  troops  to  the  support  of  Winchester.  On 
the  19th  he  learned  what  the  movement  was  that  had  been  medi- 
tated and  made,  and  with  additional  troops  he  started  instantly 
for  the  falls,  where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ; 
here  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  with  which  he  had 
started,  but  which  he  had  outstripped.  This  came  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  dispatched  to  French- 
town,  while  all  the  troops  belongiog  to  the  army  of  "Winchester, 
yet  at  the  falls,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  also  hurried  on  to  the 
aid  of  their  commander.  But  it  was,  of  course,  in  vain  ;  on  that 
morning  the  battle  was  fought,  and  General  Harrison  with  his  re- 
inforcements met  the  few  survivors  long  before  they  reached  the 
ground.  A  council  being  called,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  advance 
any  farther,  and  the  troops  retired  to  the  Rapids  again :  here, 
during  the  night,  another  consultation  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  to  retreat  yet  further,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  possibility  of  being  cut  off  from  the  convoys  of  stores  and 
artillery  upon  their  way  from  Sandusky.  On  the  next  morning, 
therefore,  the  block-house  which  had  been  built  was  destroyed, 
together  with  the  provisions  it  contained,  and  the  troops  retired  to 
Portage  river,  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Winchester's  position, 
there  to  wait  the  guns  and  reinforcements  which  were  daily  ex- 
pected, but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  detained  by  rains  until 
the  80th  of  January. 

By  this  time.  Governor  Meigs  having  dispatched  two  regiments 
to  the  assistance  of  Harrison,  the  latter  again,  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, advanced  to  the  Rapids,  and  immediately  set  about  construct- 
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ing  a  fort,  which,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort 
Meigs.  To  tins  point  he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  concentrate  as 
rapidljr  as  possible. 

Fortifications  were  at  the  same  time  constructed  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, by  General  Crooks,  who  commanded  the  PennBylvania 
militia. 

So  far  the  military  operations  of  the  North-West  had  certainly 
been  sufiiciently  discouraging.  The  capture  of  Mackinac,  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  the  massacre  of  Chicago,  and  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  Prenchtown,  are  the  leading  events.  The  movement 
of  Winchester  had  entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  Harrison,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  organize  a  new  system. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  addi- 
tional force  from  that  State  and  Kentucky ;  but  about  the  25tb  of 
March  he  received  information  which  hastened  his  return  to  Fort 
Meigs. 

"  The  enemy  for  some  time  past  had  been  collecting  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  this  place,  and 
as  the  new  levies  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  Pennsylvania  brigade, 
although  its  term  of  service  had  expired,  generally  volunteered  for 
the  defense  of  the  fort."* 

This  is  corroborated  in  the  following  account,  ^ven  by  GenenI 
Orr,  of  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  General  Harrison,  and  to 
power  to  win  the  good  will  of  those  under  his  command : 

"  Our  brigade  rendezvoused  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1812,  under  the  command  of  General  Crooks,  destined  to  join  the 
North- Western  army. 

"  At  Upper  Sandusky  we  were  joined  by  a  brigade  of  miM^ 
from  Virginia,  commanded  by  General  Leftwitch,  and  while  there, 
our  commanding  general  received  orders  from  Harrison,  to  send  on 
immediately,  in  advance,  under  the  command  of  a  major,  all  the 
artillery,  munitions,  stores,  &c.,  and  for  our  main  army  to  follow  in 
a  few  days. 

"  I  was  ordered  to  take  the  charge  and  command  of  these,  and 
marched  immediately,  with  about  three  hundred  men. 

"On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  our  march,  we  were  met  hj^ 
express  from  General  Harrison,  informing  us  of  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Winchester,  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  that  he,  Harrison,  a^^ 
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burning  the  public  stores,  had  retreated  to  Portage  or  Carrying 
river,  where  he  required  me  to  join  him,  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  for  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  I  was  required  to 
leave  the  artillery  and  all  other  heavy  articles  in  charge  of  an  offi- 
cer. I  set  out  next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Por« 
tage  river  that  same  day,  in  the  evening.  There  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison, 

"  Here  we  remained  until  joined  by  the  army  from  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  then  moved  on  to  the  Rapids  of  Maumee,  at  which 
place  we  continued  until  the  expiration  of  our  term  of  service. 

^'  General  Harrison  now  applied  to  those  of  the  militia  who  were 
about  to  return  home,  for  volunteers,  to  serve  for  the  period  of  fif- 
teen days,  as  within  that  time  he  expected  reinforcements  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  and  others,  and  the  fort  would  elsewise  be  left 
without  sufficient  men  for  its  defense  in  case  of  an  attack.  Under 
these  considerations,  about  two  hundred  of  us  Pennsylvanians  volun- 
teered as  desired,  all  as  private  soldierSy  and  when  the  time  had 
expired,  which  was  on  the  19th  of  AprH^  1813,  the  expected  rein- 
forcements having  arrived,  we  were  discharged,  and  left  the  fort. 

^' At  this  time,  several  of  the  officers  who  had  thus  volunteered 
the  fifteen  days,  addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  gen- 
eral, expressing  our  good  wishes  and  confidence  entertained  for 
him  as  our  commander,  to  which  he  replied  in  the   following 

manner : 

"  *  Oamp  Mkios,  17th  April,  1813. 

^^  ^  The  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  command  of 
Major  JS'elson,  which  volunteered  their  services  for  fifteen  days, 
after  the  2d  inst,  having  performed  their  engagements,  are 
hereby  honorably  discharged.  The  general,  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, gives  his  thanks  to  Majors  Nelson,  Ringland,  and  Orr, 
and  every  other  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  soldier  of 
this  detachment,  for  their  services  and  magnanimous  conduct  upon 
this  occasion.  The  general  is  too  well  convinced  of  the  sacrifices 
which  many  of  them  have  made,  by  a  procrastination  of  their  re- 
turn home,  at  this  critical  season  of  the  year,  not  to  believe  that 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism. The  general  wishes  them  all  a  speedy  meeting  with  their 
families,  and  a  long  continuance  of  that  peace  and  happiness  to 
which  they  have  so  just  a  claim.' " 

About  liie  time  that  Harrison's  unsuccessful  autumnal  and  win- 
ter campaign  drew  to  a  close,  a  change  took  place  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  General  Armstrong  succeeded  his  incapable  friend, 
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Dr.  Eustis.  Armstrong's  views  were  those  of  an  able  soldier ;  ia 
October,  1812,  he  had  again  addressed  the  government  through 
Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  command  of  the  lakes,* 
and  when  raised  to  power,  determined  to  make  naval  operations  the 
basis  of  the  military  movements  of  the  North-West 

His  views  in  relation  to  the  coming  campaign  in  the  "West,  were 
based  upon  two  points,  viz :  the  use  of  regular  troops  alone,  and 
the  command  of  the  lakes,  which  he  was  led  to  think  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  20th  of  June. 

Although  the  views  of  the  secretary,  in  relation  to  the  non-em- 
ployment of  militia,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  adhered  to,  the 
general  plan  of  merely  standing  upon  the  defensive  until  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake  was  secured,  was  persisted  in,  although  it  was  the 
4th  of  August,  instead  of  the  first  of  June,  before  the  vessels  at  Erie 
could  leave  the  harbor  in  which  they  had  been  built 

Among  these  defensive  operations  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1813,  that  at  Fort  or  Camp  Meigs,  the  new  post  taken  by  Harrison 
at  the  Rapids,  and  that  at  Lower  Sandusky,  deserve  to  be  especially 
noticed.  It  had  been  anticipated  that,  with  the  opening  of  spring, 
the  British  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  position  on  the 
Maumee,  and  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  general  to  forward 
reinforcements,  which  were  detained,  however,  as  usual,  by  the 
spring  freshets  and  the  bottomless  roads. 

As  had  been  expected,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  English  forces 
began  the  investment  of  Harrison's  camp,  and  by  the  1st  of  May 
had  completed  their  batteries ;  meantime,  the  Americans  behind 
their  tents  had  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth  twelve  feet  high,  and 
upon  a  basis  of  twenty  feet,  behind  which  the  whole  garrison  with- 
drew the  moment  that  the  gunners  of  the  enemy  were  prepared  to 
commence  operations.  Upon  this  bank,  the  ammunition  of  his 
Majesty  was  wasted  in  vain,  and  down  to  the  5th,  nothing  was 
effected  by  either  party. 

On  that  day,  General  Clay,  with  twelve  hundred  additional 
troops,  came  down  the  Maumee  in  flatboats,  and,  in  accordance 
with  orders  received  from  Harrison,  detached  eight  hundred  men 
under  Colonel  Dudley,  to  attack  the  batteries  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  while,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  landed  upon 
the  southern  shore,  and  after  some  loss  and  delay,  fought  his  way 
into  camp.    Dudley,  on  his  part,  succeeded  perfectly  in  capturing 
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the  batteries,  bat  instead  of  spiking  the  cannon,  and  then  instantly 
returning  to  his  boats,  he  suffered  his  men  to  waste  their  time,  and 
skirmish  with  the  Indians,  until  Proctor  was  able  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  only  chance  of  retreat ;  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  disor- 
der, the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  became  an  easy  prey,  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eight  hundred  escaping  captivity  or 
death. 

This  sad  result  was  partially,  though  but  little,  alleviated  by  the 
success  of  a  sortie  made  from  the  fort  by  Col.  Miller,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured and  made  useless  the  batteries  that  had  been  erected  south  of 
the  Maumee,  The  result  of  the  day's  doings  had  been  sad  enough  for 
the  Americans,  but  still  the  British  general  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
encourage  him ;  his  cannon  had  done  nothing,  and  were  in  fact  no 
longer  of  value ;  his  Indian  allies  found  it  "  hard  to  fight  people 
who  lived  like  ground  hogs."  News  of  the  American  successes 
below  had  been  received,  and  additional  troops  were  approaching 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Proctor,  weighing  all  things,  determined  to  retreat,  and  upon  tbe 
9th  of  May,  returned  to  Maiden. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  ship  building  was  vigorously  going  on 
at  Erie.  "  The  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  was  at 
that  time  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  supplies  and  artisans  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  timber  for  the 
larger  vessels  was  to  be  cut  fresh  from  the  forest."  The  rigging 
for  all  the  fleet  was  brought  from  Pittsburgh,  where  Commodore 
Perry  contracted  for  it  in  person,  with  John  Irwin  and  Boyle  Ir- 
win, who  carried  on  the  rope  making  separately  at  that  place. 

The  Allegheny  river  this  year  continued  in  good  keel  boat  order 
until  August,  a  circumstance  so  unusual,  that  it  seems  providential^ 
and  thus  means  were  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  the  manufac- 
tured rigging  to  Erie,  while,  if  the  river  had  receded  as  low  as 
usual,  the  fleet  could  not  have  been  rigged  in  time  for  the  glorious 
victory  that  was  to  follow. 

About  the  same  time,  the  followers  of  Proctor  again  approached 
Fort  Meigs,  around  wbich  they  remained  for  a  week,  effecting  noth- 
ing, though  very  numerous.  The  purpose  of  this  second  investment 
seems,  indeed,  rather  to  have  been  the  diversion  of  Harrison's  atten- 
tion from  Erie,  and  the  employment  of  the  immense  bands  of  Indi- 
ans which  the  English  had  gathered  at  Maiden,  than  any  serious 
blow ;  and  finding  no  progress  made.  Proctor  next  moved  toward 
Sandusky,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
principal  stores  of  Harrison  were  at  Sandusky,  while  he  was  him- 
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self  at  Seneca,  and  Major  Crogban  at  Fort  Stephenson,  or  Lower 
Sandusky.  This  latter  post  being  deemed  indefensible  against 
heavy  cannon,  and  it  being  supposed  that  Proctor  would  of  couree 
bring  heavy  cannon,  if  he  attacked  it,  the  general,  and  a  council  of 
war  called  by  him,  thought  it  wisest  to  abandon  it ;  but  before  this 
could  be  done,  after  the  final  determination  of  the  matter,  on  the 
Slst  of  July,  it  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  secretly  ascended  the  Sandusky  river,  in  openjow 
boats,  temporarily  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  readj  for 
immediate  action. 

The  garrison  of  the  little  fort  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  under  a  commander  just  past  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
with  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  while  the  investing  force,  inclnding 
Tecumthe's  Indians,  was,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  and  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  them,  fortunately,  light 
ones.  Proctor  demanded  a  surrender,  and  told  the  unvarying  stoij 
of  the  danger  of  provoking  a  general  massacre  by  the  savages,  unleaB 
the  fort  was  yielded;  to  all  which  the  representative  of  young  Croghan 
replied  by  saying  that  the  Indians  would  have  none  left  to  massacre, 
if  the  British  conquered,  for  every  man  of  the  garrison  would  have 
died  at  his  post.  Proctor,  upon  this,  opened  his  fire,  which  being 
concentrated  upon  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fort,  led  the  com- 
mander to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  make  a  breach  there,  and 
carry  the  works  by  assault :  he,  therefore,  proceeded  to  strengthen 
that  point  by  bags  of  sand  and  flour,  while,  under  cover  of  night, 
he  placed  his  single  six  pounder  to  rake  the  angle  threatened,  and 
then,  having  charged  his  infant  battery  with  slugs,  and  bidden  it 
from  the  enemy,  he  waited  the  event.  During  the  night  of  the  Ist 
of  August,  and  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the  2d,  the  firing  contin- 
ued upon  the  devoted  north-west  corner ;  then,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  and  gathering  darkness,  a  column  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  approached  unseen,  to  within  twenty  paces  of  the  walls.  The 
musketry  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect — the  ditch  wm 
gained,  and  in  a  moment  filled  with  men:  at  that  instant, the 
masked  cannon,  only  thirty  feet  distant,  and  so  directed  as  to  sweep 
the  ditch,  was  unmasked  and  fired,  killing  at  once  twenty-seven  of 
the  assailants.  The  eflfect  was  decisive ;  the  column  recoiled,  and 
the  little  fort  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  On  the  next 
morning,  the  British  and  their  allies,  having  the  fear  of  Harrison 
before  their  eyes,  were  gone,  leaving  behind  them  in  their  haste, 
guns,  stores,  and  clothing. 

According  to  a  British  account  of  this  affiEdr,  the  number  engaged 
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on  tbeir  side  is  said  to  be  far  below  that  above  stated.  There  were, 
they  say,  only  four  hundred  regulars  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  and 
three  hundred  Indians,  with  two  six-pound  cannon.  There  were 
ninety  to  ninety-three  killed  at  the  fort,  and  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred men  lost. 

The  ship  building  going  forward  at  Erie  during  this  time  had 
not  been  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by  the  English,  who  proposed 
all  in  good  time  to  destroy  the  vessels  upon  which  so  much  de* 
pended,  and  to  appropriate  the  stores  of  the  republicans:  ^'The 
ordnance  and  naval  stores  you  require,"  said  Sir  George  Prevostto 
Genei-al  Proctor,  "  must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  whose  resources 
on  Lake  Erie  must  become  yours.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  do 
not  find  Captain  Barclay  disposed  to  play  that  game."  Captain 
Barclay  was  an  experienced,  brave,  and  able  seaman,  and  was  wait* 
,  ing  anxiously  for  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  be  spared  him,  in 
order  to  attack  Erie  with  success.  A  sufficient  force  was  promised 
him  against  July^  at  which  time  the  British  fleet  went  down  the 
lake  to  reconnoiter,  and  if  it  were  wise,  to  make  the  proposed  at- 
tempt upon  the  Americans  at  Erie. 

Perry,  and  his  gallant  officers  and  men  were  prepared  to  make 
some  resistance,  even  before  the  vessels  were  built ;  but  his  main 
protection  was  from  the  north-western  Pennsylvania  militia,  which 
was  constantly  held  in  readiness  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be 
made :  the  county  of  Erk  militia  particularly,  who  were  called  nearly 
every  week  during  June  and  July. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  watchfulness,  by  a  very  extraordinaiy 
and  happy  coincidence,  the  British  had  disappeared  from  the  vicin* 
ity  of  the  harbor  at  the  very  time  when  Periy  was  ready  to  take 
his  new  fleet  over  the  bar.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  absence 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  This,  and  the  unusual 
navigation  of  the  Allegheny  river,  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
first  circumstances  in  the  war,  after  a  series  of  reverses,  that  were 
fietvorable  to  the  Americans. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  fleet  was  equipped,  but  there  being 
difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  vessels  over  the  bar,  it  required 
two  days,  (until  the  4th,)  to  get  them  all  clear.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  dismount  most  of  the  guns,  and  to  protect  the 
fleet  at  this  time,  when  it  was  in  a  most  helpless  condition,  and 
might  otherwise  have  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  had  he  been 
on  the  spot,  as  anticipated,  a  very  large  force  of  militia  was  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity,  whose  services,  however,  were  fortunately 
not  needed* 
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Haying  sailed  on  the  4th  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  not  finding 
him,  Perry  returned  on  the  8th,  took  in  some  reinforcementB,  and 
sailed  again  on  the  12th ;  on  the  15th  he  anchored  in  the  hay  of  San- 
dusky. After  receiving  some  further  reinforcements  here,  he  again 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  after  cruising  off  Maiden,  he 
retired  to  Put-in-Bay,  His  fleet  consisted  of  the  hrig  Lawrence, 
his  flag  vessel,  of  twenty  guns ;  the  Niagara,  of  twenty;  the  Cale- 
donia, of  three;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four;  the  Scorpion,  of  two; 
the  Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels ;  the  sloop  Trippe,  and 
schooners  Tigress  and  Porcupine,  of  one  gun  each ;  amounting  in 
all  to  nine  vessels,  fifty-four  guns,  and  two  swivels.  The  Britiah 
had  three  vessels  less  than  the  Americans,  hut  their  superior  size, 
and  the  numher  of  their  guns,  counterhalanced  this  advantage.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  our  commander  dis- 
covered the  enemy  hearing  down  upon  him,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  fight 

Of  the  contest.  Perry's  own  account  is  submitted : 

"United  States  schooner  Ariel,  Put-in-Bay,  1 

18th  September,  1818.     j 

"At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
discovered  from  Put-in-Bay,  where  I  lay  at  anchor  with  the  squadron 
under  my  command. 

"  We  got  under  weigh,  the  wind  light  at  S.  W.  and  stood  for 
them.  At  10,  A.  M.  the  wind  hauled  to  S.  E.  and  brought  us  to 
windward ;  formed  the  line  and  brought  up.  At  fifteen  minutes 
before  twelve,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  five  minutes  before 
twelve,  the  action  commenced  on  our  part  Finding  their  fire 
very  destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guns,  and  it  being  mostly 
directed. to  the  Lawrence,  I  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other 
vessels  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Every 
brace  and  bow  line  being  shot  away,  she  became  unmanageable, 
notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  of  the  sailing  master. 

"In  this  situation  she  sustained  the  action  upward  of  two  hours, 
within  canister  shot  distance,  until  every  gun  was  rendered  useless, 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  crew  either  killed  or  wounded.  Finding 
she  could  no  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Tamall,  who,  I  was  convinced,  from  the  bravery  already 
displayed  by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  the  honor 
of  the  flag. 

*Braokenridge. 
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"  At  half  past  two,  the  wind  springing  up,  Captain  Elliott  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  gallantly  into  close  action; 
I  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated  my  wish 
by  volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners  which  had  been  kept  astern 
by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  into  close  action. 

"It  was  with  unspeakable  pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after  I  got  on 
board  the  Niagara,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down,  although 
I  was  perfectly  sensible  that  she  had  been  defended  to  the  last,  and 
that  to  have  continued  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  would  have 
been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew.  But  the 
enemy  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circumstances 
soon  permitted  her  flag  to  be  hoisted. 

"At  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  the  signal  was  made  for  *  close 
action.'  The  Niagara  being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line,  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  their 
two  ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a  raking  fire  to  them  from  the  star- 
board guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop,  from  the  larboard 
side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance. 

"  The  smaller  vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and 
canister  distance,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliott,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  well  directed  fire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner, 
surrendered,  a  schooner  and  sloop  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape. 

"  Those  officers  and  men  who  were  immediately  under  my  ob- 
servation evinced  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  others  conducted  themselves  as  became  American  officers  and 
seamen."* 

Meanwhile  the  American  army  had  received  its  reinforcements, 
and  was  only  waiting  the  expected  victory  of  the  fleet  to  embark. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  it  set  sail  for  the  shore  of  Canada, 
and  in  a  few  hours  stood  around  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  and 
wasted  Maiden,  from  which  Proctor  had  retreated  to  Sandwich, 
intending  to  make  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.f  On  the  29th,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  and 
McArthur  took  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
At  this  point  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  rifle  regiment,  which 
had  gone  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  rejoined  the  main  army. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  Americans  began  their  march  in 


"*  American  State  Papers,  xIt.  295.  For  Perry's  Letters  see  Niles'  Register,  t.  60  to  62. 
f  See  official  accounts  in  Niles'  Register,  ▼.  117. 
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pursuit  of  Proctor,  whom  ihey  overtook  upon  the  5th.  He  bid 
posted  his  army  with  its  left  resting  upon  the  river,  while  the  right 
flank  was  defended  hy  a  marsh ;  the  ground  between  the  river  and 
the  marsh  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  smaller  swamp,  so  as  to 
make  two  distinct  fields  in  which  the  troops  were  to  operate.  The 
British  were  in  two  lines,  occupying  the  field  between  the  river 
and  small  swamp ;  the  Indians  extended  from  the  small  to  the  large 
morass,  the  ground  being  suitable  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and 
unfavorable  for  cavalry. 

Harrison  at  first  ordered  the  mounted  Kentuckians  to  the  left  of 
the  American  army,  that  is,  to  the  field  furthest  from  the  river,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  Indians,  while  with  his  infantry  formed  in 
three  lines  and  strongly  protected  on  the  left  flank  to  secure  it 
against  the  savages,  he  proposed  to  meet  the  British  troops  them- 
selves. Before  the  battle  commenced,  however,  he  learned  two 
facts,  which  induced  him  to  change  his  plans ;  one  was  the  baa 
nature  of  the  ground  on  his  left  for  the  operations  of  horse;  the 
other  was  the  open  order  of  the  English  regulars,  which  raad« 
them  liable  to  a  fatal  attack  by  cavalry.  Learning  these  things, 
Harrison,  but  whether  upon  his  own  suggestion  or  not,  is  nn- 
known,  ordered  Colonel  Johnston  with  his  mounted  men  to  charge, 
and  try  to  break  the  regular  troops,  by  passing  through  their 
ranks  and  forming  in  their  rear.  In  arranging  to  do  this,  Johnson 
found  the  space  between  the  river  and  small  swamp  too  narrow  for 
all  his  men  to  act  in  with  eflfect;  so,  dividing  them,  he  gave  the 
right  hand  body  opposite  the  regulars  in  charge  to  his  brother 
James,  while  crossing  the  swamp  with  the  remainder,  he  himscii 
led  the  way  against  Tecumthe  and  his  savage  followers.  W 
charge  of  James  Johnson  was  perfectly  successful ;  the  Kentucto- 
ans  received  the  fire  of  the  British,  broke  through  their  ranks,  ^m 
forming  beyond  them,  produced  such  a  panic  by  the  novelty  of  tw 
attack,  that  the  whole  body  of  troops  yielded  at  once. 

On  the  left  the  Indians  fought  more  obstinately,  and  the  horse- 
men were  forced  to  dismount,  but  in  ten  minutes  Tecumthe  wtf 
dead,*  and  his  followers,  who  had  learned  the  fete  of  their  aiheSf 
soon  gave  up  the  contest.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  over,  except 
the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  who  had  fled  at  the  onset.  The  whole  anm- 
ber  in  both  armies  was  about  five  thousand,  the  whole  nntnhc' 
killed,  less  than  forty,  so  entirely  was  the  affiiir  decided  by  pA°'^' 


*A8  to  wlio  kiUed  Tecumthe,  see  Drake's  life  of  thftt  chief,  p.  199  to  219* 
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To  this  outline  of  the  hattle  of  the  Thamea,  is  added  a  part  of  Har- 
rison's official  statement : 

"  The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  regulars  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  five  brigades  of 
Kentucky  volunteer  militia  infantry,  under  his  Excellency,  Gover- 
nor Shelby,  averaging  less  than  five  hundred  men,  and  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment  of  mounted  infantry,  making  in  the  whole  an 
aggregate  something  above  three  thousand. 

"No  disposition  of  an  army,  opposed  to  an  Indian  force,  can  be 
safe  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  fianks,  and  in  the  rear.  I  had, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  infantry  conformably  to  my 
general  order  of  battle. 

"  General  Trotter's  brigade  of  five  hundred  men,  formed  the 
front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road,  and  his  left  upon  the  swamp. 
General  Eing's  brigade  as  a  second  line,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  the  rear  of  Trotter's,  and  Chiles'  brigade  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve, in  the  rear  of  it.  These  three  brigades  formed  the  command 
of  Major-General  Henry ;  the  whole  of  General  Desha's  division, 
consisting  of  two  brigades,  were  formed  en  poience  upon  the  left  of 
Trotter. 

"  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  forming  the  infantry,  I  had  directed 
Colonel  Johnson's  regiment,  which  was  still  in  front,  to  be  formed 
in  two  lines  opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  to  take  ground  to  the  left,  and  forming  upon  that  flank, 
to  endeavor  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Indians. 

"A  moment's  reflection,  however,  co^ivinced  me  that  from  the 
thickness  of  the  woods,  and  swampiness  of  the  ground,  they  would 
be  unable  to  do  anything  on  horseback,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
dismount  them,  and  place  their  horses  in  security;  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  refuse  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and  to  break  the  British 
lines  at  once,  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  infantry:  the  measure 
was  not  sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  heard  of,  but  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  succeed. 

^  "  The  American  backwoodsmen  ride  better  in  the  woods  than  any 
other  people.  A  musket  or  rifle  is  no  impediment  to  them,  being 
accustomed  to  carry  them  on  horseback  from  their  earliest  youth. 
I  was  persuaded,  too,  that  the  enemy  would  be  quite  unprepared 
for  the  shock,  and  that  they  could  not  resist  it.  Conformably  to 
this  idea,  I  directed  the  regiment  to  be  drawn  up  in  close  column, 
with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  (that  it 
might  be  in  some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artil- 
58 
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Icry,)  its  left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  fall  speed  as  soon 
as  the  enemj  delivered  their  fire. 

"  The  few  regular  troops  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  under 
their  Colonel  (PauII,)  occupied,  in  column  of  sections  of  four,  the 
small  space  between  the  road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpoae  of  seiz- 
ing the  enemy's  artillery,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  friendly  Indians 
were  directed  to  move  under  the  bank.  The  crochet  foraied  by 
the  tront  line,  and  General  Desha's  division,  was  an  important 
point.  At  that  place,  the  venerable  govenior  of  Kentucky  was 
posted,  "who,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  youth, 
the  ardent  zeal  which  distinguished  him  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  the  undaunted  bravery  which  he  manifested  at  Kings 
Mountain. 

"  With  my  aids-de-camp,  the  acting  assistant  Adjntant-Qeneral, 
Captain  Butler,  my  gallant  friend  Commodore  Perry,  who  did  me 
the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  and  Brigadie^ 
General  Cass,  who  having  no  command,  tendered  me  his  assis- 
tance, I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  front  line  of  infantry,  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  and  give  them  the  necessaiy 
support 

"  The  army  had  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short  distance, 
when  the  mounted  men  received  the  fire  of  the  British  line,  and 
were  ordered  to  charge ;  the  horses  in  front  of  the  column  recoiled 
from  the  fire ;  another  wtw  given  by  the  enemy,  and  our  column  it 
length  getting  in  motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresis- 
tible force.  Iii  one  minute  the  contest  in  front  wto  over;  the  Bri- 
tish officers  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their  disordered  ranks  to 
order,  and  our  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them,  and  pouring  in 
a  destructive  fire,  immediately  surrendered.  It  is  certain  that  three 
only  of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge.  Upon  the  left, 
however,  the  c6ntest  was  more  severe  with  the  I^ndians. 

''Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regiment 
received  a  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with 
great  effect.  The  Indians  still  further  to  the  right  advanced,  ani 
fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  infantry,  near  its  junction  with  Desha's 
division,  and  for  a  monlent  made  an  impression  upon  it 

"  His  Excellency,  Governor  Shelby,  however,  brought  up  a  regi- 
ment to  its  support,  and  the  enemy  receiving  a  severe  fire  in  front, 
and  a  part  of  Johiison's  regiment  having  gained  their  rear,  retreated 
y/hH  precipitation.  Their  loris  was  very  considerable  in  tiie  action, 
auVl*  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat."" 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  ftiller  account,  are  referred  to  the 
authorities  below,  many  of  which  are  easily  accessible.^ 

The  rule  of  the  British  over  the  fo?/7cr  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
which  had  lasted  from  August,  1812,  to  October,  1818,  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  American  eagle  again  floated  over  the  territory  and 
the  lakes  in  the  majestic  consciousness  of  his  power.  This  for  the 
present  closes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  North-West,  which, 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  were  fraught  with  interest, 
and  embraced  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  Union. 

Yet  there  was  another  section  of  country  that  now  deserves 
attention.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  above  its 
juncture  with  the  Ohio  river,  which  was  then  called  the  "Far 
"West,"  and  which,  if  its  wild  prairies,  noble  waters  and  majestic 
forests  were  indeed  as  yet,  little  more  than  a  wilderness  almost 
unreclaimed — the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  wilder  savages — ^was 
yet  even  then  resounding  with  the  woodsman's  axe,  that,  like  a 
prophet's  voice,  proclaimed  its  future  destiny,  of  speedily  rising 
into  significance  and  importance,  till  now  it  is  the  "  Far  West "  no 
longer,  but  is  becoming  more  and  more  nearly  the  center  of  civili- 
zation in  our  Union. 

The  year  1818  opened  with'  gloomy  prospects  for  these  far-off 
and  exposed  territories.  There  were  steps  taken  to  protect  the 
feeble  settlements  about  the  juncture  of  the  three  great  rivers,  (the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  Illinois,)  from  the  depredations  of 
the  savages.  The  following  items,  taken  from  the  Missouri  Gazette, 
of  St  Louis,  which  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  will  show  what  these  were : 

**We  have  now  neariy  finished  twenty-two  family  forts,  (stai. 
tions,)  extending  from  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  Bellefon- 
taine^  (mouth  of  the  Missouri,)  to  the  Elaskaskia  river,  a  distance 
of  about  seventy-five  miles.  Between  each  fort,  spies  are  to  pass 
and  repass  daily,  and  communicate  throughout  the  whole  line, 
which  will  be  extended  to  the  United  States  Saline,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

^^  Rangers  and  mounted  militia,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
men,  constantly  scour  the  country  from  twenty  to  fiffy  miles  in 
advance  of  our  settlements,  so  that  we  feel  perfectly  easy  as  to  an 


*  Nilet'  Register,  Dawson'i  Life  of  Hanison,  Drake's  TeoomUke,  Ac 
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attack  from  our  *  red  brethren/  as  Mr.  Jefferson  very  lovingly  calls 
them." 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  predatory  warfare  from  excur- 
sion of  Indians  was  carried  on  throughout  all  of  this  and  the  next 
year,  over  this  whole  region  of  country- 

"About  this  time,  Benjamin  Howard,  Governor  of  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory, resigned  the  office,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  Brigar 
dier-General,  to  command  the  rangers  of  both  territories." 

"Fort  Madison,  above  the  lower  rapids  of  Mississippi,  was  subject 
to  repeated  attacks  from  the  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  enemy  carried  a  block  house,  lately 
erected,  to  command  a  ravine  in  which  the  Indians  had  taken  ad- 
vantage in  all  their  attacks  upon  this  place;  they  kept  up  a  fire  on 
the  garrison  for  about  two  hours.  This  is  the  i^inth  or  tenth  ren- 
contre that  has  taken  place  on  our  frontier,  between  the  4tli  and 
17th  of  this  month." 

Amongst  the  British  traders  that  had  great  influence  over  the 
northern  Indians,  was  an  individual  named  Dickson,  who,  previow 
to  this  period,  had  stationed  himself  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  fur- 
nished the  savages  with  large  supplies  of  goods  and  munitions  of 
war.  Dickson  had  the  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gendemaUf 
but  doubtless,  as  did  many  other  British  subjects,  who  anticipated 
a  war  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  felt  hiiMelf 
authorized  to  enlist  Indians  as  partisans. 

An  editorial  in  the  same  paper  gives  some  important  facts  con- 
cerning Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  resources  at  the  trading  posts 
in  Wisconsin,  for  supplying  both  British  and  Indians  in  their  hos- 
tilities. 

"Last  winter  we  endeavored  to  turn  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment toward  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  position  which  we  oagbt  to 
occupy,  by  establishing  a  military  post  at  the  village,  or  OQ  thfi 
Ouisconsin,  four  miles  below. 

"For  several  months  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  other 
than  Indian  information  from  the  Prairie,  the  enemy  having  cut 
off  all  communication  with  us ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  permar 
nent  subsistence  can  be  obtained  for  one  thousand  regular  troop» 
in  the  upper  lake  country. 

"At  Prairie  du  Chien  there  are  about  fifty  femilies,  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  agriculture;  their  common  field  is  four  miles  longi 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Besides  this  field  they  have  three  sepa^ 
late  farms  of  considerable  extent,  and  twelve  horse  mills  to  ma&Q- 
fiftcture  their  produce. 
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"At  the  village  of  L'abre  Croche,  an  immense  quantity  of  com 
is  raised ;  from  thence  to  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  there  are 
several  villages  where  corn  is^  grown  extensively.  These  supplies, 
added  to  the  fine  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  will 
furnish  the  enemy's  garrison  with  provisions  in  abundance. 

"Our  little  garrison  on  the  Mississippi,  half  way  up-  to  the 
Prairie,  (now  Bellevue,  Iowa,)  has  taught  the  Indians  a  few  lessons 
on  prudence.  With  about  thirty  efifective  men,  those  brave  and 
meritorious  soldiers.  Lieutenant  Hamilton  and  Yasquez,  in  a 
wretched  pen,  improperly  called  a  fort,  beat  off  five  hundred  sav- 
ages of  the  North- West." 

The  following  items  are  quoted  from  the  Hon.  John  Reynolds : 

**  During  the  campaign  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1813,  all 
the  companies  of  rangers  from  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  under 
the  command  of  General  Howard.  Large  parties  of  hostile  Indi- 
ans were  known  to  have  collected  about  Peoria,  and  scouting  par- 
ties traversed  the.district  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
then  an  entire  wilderness. 

"It  was  from  these  marauding  parties  that  the'  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  harassed.  It  became  an 
object  of  no  small  importance,  to  penetrate  the  country  over  which 
they  ranged,  and  establish  a  fort  at  Peoria,  and  then  drive  them  to 
the  northern  wilderness. 

"  The  rendezvous  for  the  Illinois  regiment  was  *  Camp  Russel,* 
two  miles  north  of  Edwardsville.  Thence  they  removed  a  short 
march,  and  encamped  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  Piasa, 
opposite  Portage  Aik  Sioux.  Here  they  remained  three  weeks, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Missouri  troops,  who  crossed  the  river 
from  Fort  Mason.  The  baggage  and  men  of  this  party  were  trans- 
ported in  canoes,  and  the  horses  made  to  swim.  The  whole  force 
from  the  two  territories,  when  collected,  made  up  of  the  rangers, 
volunteers,  and  militia,  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred  men. 

"After  the  middle  of  September,  they  commenced  the  march, 
and  swam  their  horses  over  the  Illinois  river,  about  two  miles  above 
the  mouth.  On  the  high  ground  in  Calhoun  county,  they  had  a 
skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians. 

"  The  army  marched  for  a  number  of  days  along  the  Mississippi 
bottom.  On  or  near  the  site  of  Quincy,  was  a  large  .ggc  village, 
and  an  encampment  that  must  have  contained  several  hundred 
warriors.    It  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  but  a  short  period. 

"  The  army  continued  its  march  near  the  Mississippi,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  Lower  Bapids,  and  then  struck  across  the  prairies 
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for  the  Illinois  river,  which  they  reached  below  the  moadi 
of  Spoon  river,  and  marched  to  Peoria  village.  Here  was  a  smaQ 
stockade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Kicholas,  of  the  United  Stot« 
army. 

^'  Two  days  previous,  the  Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  &e  fort^ 
and  were  repulsed.  The  army,  on  its  march  from  the  MissisapiA 
to  the  Illinois  river,  found  numerous  fresh  trails,  all  paaung 
northward,  which  indicated  that  the  savages  were  fleeing  in  that 
direction. 

^'Next  morning  the  general  mardtied  his  troops  to  the  Senatcbwioe^ 
a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  Peoria  lake,  where  was  an  old 
Indian  town,  called  Gomo's  village.  Here  they  found  the  enemj 
had  taken  water,  and  ascended  the  Illinois.  This,  and  two  other 
villages,  were  burnt 

"Finding  no  enemy  to  fight,  the  army  was  marched  back  to  Pe- 
oria, to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  building  Port  Clark,  so  denom- 
inated in  memory  of  the  old  hero  of  1778 ;  and  Major  ChriBty,with 
a  party,  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  with  two  keel  boats,  duly 
armed  and  protected,  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  break  op  aoj 
IndiAn  establishments  that  might  be  in  that  quarter.  Miyor  Boooe, 
with  a  detachment,  was  dispatched  to  scour  the  countiy  on  SpooD 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Rock  river. 

^^The  rangers  and  militia  passed  to  the  east  side  of  the  SliDOU, 
cut  timber,  which  they  hauled  on  truck-wheels,  by  drag  ropea,  w 
the  lake,  and  rafted  it  across.  The  fort  was  erected  by  the  regular 
troops,  under  Captain  Phillips.  In  preparing  the  timber,  the  wa- 
gers and  militia  were  engaged  about  two  weA». 

"  Major  Christy  and  the  boats  returned  from  the  rapids  wiflwo' 
any  discovery,  except  additional  proofs  of  the  alarm  and  fright  oi 
the  enemy,  and  Major  Boone  returned  with  his  force  with  tbe«un* 
observations. 

"It  was  the  plan  of  General  Howard  to  return  by  a  tour  ibroup 
the  Rock  river  valley,  but  the  cold  weather  set  in  unusually  ^7* 
By  the  middle  of  October  it  was  intensely  cold,  the  troops  bad  no 
clothing  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  their  horses  would,  in  allpwl>' 
ability,  fail.  The  Indians  had  evidently  fled  a  long  distance  in  ^ 
interior,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  he  resolved  to  return  tbe 
direct  route  to  Camp  Russell,  where  the  militia  and  volanteen 
were  disbanded,  on  the  22d  of  October.  Supplies  of  proviaionfl, 
and  munitions  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Peoria  in  boats,  which  ^ 
reached  there  a  few  days  previous  to  the  army. 

'^  It  may  seem  to  those  who  delight  in  tales  of  fighting  andbloo^' 
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8bed>  that  this  expedition  was  a  very  insignificant  affair.  Yery  few 
Indians  were  killed,  very  little  fighting  done^  but  one  or  two  of  the 
army  were  lost,  and  yet  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  these  territories,  it  was  most  efficient,  and  gave  at  {east  six 
mouths  quiet  to  the  people.  After  this,  the  Indiiuis  shook  their 
heads  and  said^  ^  White  men  like  the  leaves  in  the  forest — ^like  the 
^rass  in  the  prairies — they  grow  everywhere/ 

The  following   additional    items  are  taken  firom  the  Missouri 
f  1814.]    Gazette: 

^  '*  During  this  season  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  small 

i  force  at  command,  to  plant  forts  aloqg  the  Upper  Mississippi.    The 

i  general  rendezvous  was  at;  Cape  au  Oris,  an  old  French  hamlet  pn 

the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
;  the  Illinois  river.    Armed  boats  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 

transportiug  the  necessary  materials,  men  and  stores. 
i  ^^  About  the  1st  of  May,  Governor  Clark  fitted  out  five  bai^^s, 

^  with  fifty  regular  troops  and  one  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  and 

I  left  St  Louis  on  an  expedition  to  Prairie  du  Chien.    On  the  13th 

,  of  June,  the  Governor,  with  several  gentlemen  who  accompanied 

him,  returned  with  one  of  the  barges,  having  left  the  officers  and 
troops  to  erect  Fort  Shelby  aT\d  maintain  the  position. 

"  No  Indians  molested  the  party  till  they  reached  Rock  river, 
where  they  had  a  skirmish  with  some  hostile  Sauks.  The  Foxes 
resided  at  Dubuque,  and  professed  to  be  peaceable,  and  promised 
to  fight  on  the  American  side. 

"Twenty  days  before  £he  expedition  reached  Prairie  du  Chien, 
the  British  trader,  Dickson,  left  that  place  for  Mackinac,  with 
eighty  Winnebapoes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Follsavoine.  and  one 
hundred  Sioux,  probably  as  recruits  for  the  British  army  along  the 
lake  country.  He  had  gained  infonnation  of  the  expeditiqn  of 
Governor  Clark  from  his  IndisJi  spies,  and  had  left  Captain  Deape 
with  a  body  of  Mackinac  fencibles,  with  orders  to  protect  tibie 
place. 

"  The  Sioux  and  Renards,  (Foxes,)  having  refhsed  to  fight  the 
Americans,  Deace  and  his  soldiers  fl^d.  The  inhabitants  also  fled 
into  the  country,  but  returned  as  soon  as  they  learned  they  weije 
not  to  be  injured.  A  temporary  defense  was  immediately  erect- 
ed. Lieutenant  Perkins,  with  sixty  rank  and  file  from  Major  Z. 
Taylor's  company  of  the  7th  regiment,  took  possession  of  the  hou^e 
occupied  by  the  Mackinac  Fur  Company,  in  which  they  found  niqe 
or  ten  trunks  of  Dickson's  property,  with  his  papers  and  corres- 
pondence. 
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"The  farms  of  Prairie  du  Chien  are  in  high  cultivation ;  between 
two  and  three  hundred  harrels  of  flour  may  be  manufactured  there 
this  season,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  com. 

"Two  of  the  largest  boats  were  left  in  command  of  Aid- de-Camp 
Kennerly,  and  Captains  Sullivan  and  Yeizer,  whose  united  forc^ 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men.  The  regulars,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Perkins,  are  stationed  on  shore,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  volunteers  in  building  the  new  fort, 

"About  the  last  of  June,  Captain  John  Sullivan,  with  a  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  some  volunteers  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired,  returned  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  reported  that  the  fort 
was  finished,  the  boats  well  manned  and  barricaded;  that  the 
Jn(|i&n8  were  hovering  around,  and  had  taken  prisoner  a  French- 
man while  hunting  his  horses.  The  boats  employed,  earned  six 
pounder  on  their  main  decks,  and  several  howitzers  on  the  quarters 
and  gangways.  The  men  were  protected  by  a  musket  proof  bani- 
cade. 

"Soon  after  the  return  of  Governor  Clark  from  Prairie  da  Chien, 
it  was  thought  expedient  by  General  Howard  to  send  up  a  force 
to  relieve  the  volunteer  troops,  and  strengthen  that  remote  post 
He  therefore  sent  Lieutenant  Campbell,  (who  was  acting*  as  Brigade 
Major,)  and  three  keel  boats,  with  forty-two  regulars,  and  sixty-aii 
rangers;  and  including  the  sutler's  establishment,  boatmen  and 
women,  making  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons.  They 
reached  Rock  river  without  difficulty,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
they  were  visited  by  large  numbers  of  Banks,  and  Foxes,  pretend- 
ing to  be  friendly,  and  some  of  them  bearing  letters  from  the  gar- 
rison above  to  St.  Louis.  In  a  short  time  the  contractors  and 
sutler's  boats  had  reached  the  head  of  the  rapids ;  the  ^wo  baiges 
with  the  rangers  followed,  and  were  about  two  miles  ahead  of  the 
commander's  barge.  Here  a  gale  of  wind  arose  and  the  baige 
drifted  against  the  shore;  therefore  he  thought  proper  to  lie  by 
until  the  wind  abated ;  sentries  were  stationed  at  proper  distance^ 
and  the  men  were  on  the  shore  cooking,  when  the  report  of  aevend 
guns  announced  the  attack. 

"The  savages  were  seen  on  shore  in  quick  motion;  canoes  filled 
with  Indians  passed  from  an  opposite  island;  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  found  themselves  nearly  surrounded  with  five  or  six  hundred 
ludidus,  who  gave  the  war-whoop  and  poured  upon  them  a  galling 
fire.  The  barges  ahead,  commanded  by  Captains  Rector  and 
Riggs,  attempted  to  return,  bat  one  got  stranded  on  the  rapids ; 
the  other,  to  prevent  a  similar  disaster,  let  go  an  anchor.    The 
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rangers  from  both  these  barges  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Indians. 
The  unequal  contest  was  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour;  the 
Indians  firing  from  the  island  and  the  shore  under  cover,  when  the 
commander's  barge  took  fire.  Captain  Rector  cat  his  cable,  fell 
to  windward,  and  took  out  the  survivors.  Captain  Riggs  soon 
after  followed  with  his  barge,  and  all  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

"There  were  three  regulars,  four  rangers,  one  woman  and  one 
child,  killed;  and  sixteen  wounded,  among  whom  were  Major 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Stewart,  severely." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Gazette,  (the  authority  for  these 
details,)  states : 

"Just  as  we  had  put  our  paper  to  press.  Lieutenant  Perkins, 
with  the  troops  which  composed  the  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
arrived  here.  Lieutenant  Perkins  fought  the  combined  force  of 
British  and  Indians  three  days  and  nights,  until  they  approached  the 
pickets  by  mining ;  provisions,  ammunition  and  water  were  expen- 
ded, when  he  capitulated.  The  oflScers  to  keep  their  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  whole  not  to  serve  until  duly  exchanged.  Five  of 
our  troops  were  wounded  during  the  siege." 

In  a  letter  from  Captain  Yeizer,  to  Governor  Clark,  dated,  St. 
Louis,  July  28th,  1814,  is  found  the  following  statement: 

"Captain  Y.  commanded  one  of  the  gun-boats,  a  keel-boat  fitted  up 
in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  On  the  17th  July,  at  half  past 
one  o'clock,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indiane, 
marched  up  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  the  town,  and  demanded  a 
surrender,  *  which  demand  was  positively  refused.' 

"  They  attacked  Mr.  Yeizer's  boat  at  three  o'clock,  at  long-shot 
distance.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  firing  round-shot  from 
his  six  pounder,  which  made  them  change  their  position  to  a  small 
mound  nearer  the  boat.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  were  firing 
from  behind  the  houses  and  pickets.  The  boat  then  moved  up  the 
river  to  the  head  of  the  village;  keeping  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
fire-arms  and  artillery,  which  was  answered  by  the  enemy  from  the 
shore. 

"  The  enemy's  boats  then  crossed  the  river  below,  to  attack  the 
Americans  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  galling  fire 
from  opposite  points  was  now  kept  up  by  the  enemy,  on  this  boat, 
until  the  only  alternative  was  left  for  Captain  Yeizer  to  run  the 
boat  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  a  point  five  miles  below ;  keep- 
ing up  a  brisk  fire. 

"In  the  meantime,  another  gun-boat  that  lay  on  shore,  was  fired 
on  until  it  took  fire  and  was  burnt.  In  Captain  Yeizer's  boat,  two 
ofiicers  and  four  privates  were  wounded,  and  one  private  killed. 
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"  The  BritiBh  and  Indiskns  were  commanded  by  Colonel  McCaj, 
(or  Mackay,)  who  came  in  boats  from  Mackinac,  by  Qreen  Bay 
and  the  Wisconsin,  with  artillery.  Their  report  gives  fiom  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  regulars,  and  *  Michigan  fend- 
bles,'  and  about  eight  hundred  ^dians.  They  landed  their  artil- 
lery below  the  town  and  fort,  and  formed  a  battery;  attacking  the 
forts  and  the  boats  at  the  same  time. 

"After  Captain  Teizer's  boat  had  been  driven  from  its  anchor- 
age, sappers  and  miners  began  operations  in  the  bank,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  Lieutenant  Perkins  held  out  whik 
hope  lasted.  In  the  fort  were  George  and  James  Kennerlj— the 
former  an  aid  to  Governor  Clark ;  the  latter  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
militia." 

"  A  detachment,  under  command  of  Major  Taylor,  left  Cape  an 
Gris,  on  the  28d  of  August,  in  boats,  for  the  Indian  town  at  Rock 
river.  The  detachment  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-foar 
effective  men,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates.  A 
report  from  the  commanding  officer  to  General  Howard,  dated  from 
Fort  Madison,  September  6th,  and  published  in  the  *  Missouri  Ga- 
zette '  of  the  17th,  gives  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

"  They  met  with  no  opposition  until  they  reached  Eock  blaDd, 
where  Indian  villages  were  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  above 
and  below  the  rapids.  The  object  was  to  destroy  these  villages 
and  the  fields  of  com.  They  continued  up  the  rapids  to  Campbell  J 
Island,  so  named  from  the  commander  of  one  of  the  boats— fto^ 
some  hard  fighting  his  detachment  had  with  the  Indians.  The 
policy  of  the  commanding  officer  was  to  commence  with  thenpp*' 
villages,  and  sweep  both  sides  of  the  river. 

"  But  the  policy  was  interrupted  by  a  party  of  British,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  Indians,  with  a  six  and  a  three  pounder,  aa  ^ 
believed,  brought  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  Captains  Whiteside  and 
Hector,  and  the  men  under  their  charge,  with  Lieutenant  Edwart 
Hempstead,  who  commanded  a  boat,  fought  the  enemy  bw^^'J  *^ 
several  hours  as  they  descended  the  rapids.  The. danger  consisted 
in  the  enemy's  shot  sinking  the  boats,  and  they  were  compell^"  ^ 
Ml  down  below  the  rapids  to  repair. 

"  i  then  called  the  officers  together,  and  put  to  them  the  foH^^- 
ing  question :  *Are  we  able,  three  hundred  and  thirty-foor  effective 
men,  to  fight  the  enemy,  with  any  prospect  of  success  and  eff^ 
which  is  to  destroy  their  villages  and  com  ? '  They  were  of  opinwti 
the  enemy  was  at  least  three  men  to  one,  and  that  it  was  not  p^ 
ticable  to  effect  either  object. 
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^^  I  then  determined  to  drop  down  the  river  to  the  Des  Moines, 
without  delay,  as  some  of  the  officers  of  the  rangers  informed  me 
their  men  were  short  of  provisions,  and  execute  the  principal  ohject 
of  the  expedition,  in  erecting  a  fort  to  command  the  river. 
'  ^'In  the  affair  at  Rock  river,  I  had  eleven  men  badly  wounded, 
three  mortally,  of  whom  one  has  since  died. 

^^  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  officers  for  their  prompt  obedience 
to  orders,  nor  do  I  believe  a  braver  set  of  men  co^ld  have  been 
collected,  than  those  who  compose  this  detachment.  But,  sir,  I 
conceive  it  would  have  been  madness  in  me,  as  well  as  in  direct 
violation  of  my  orders,  to  have  risked  the  detachme^t  without  a 
prospect  of  success. 

^^  I  believe  I  would  have  been  fally  able  to  have  accomplished 
your  views,  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  supplied  with  artillery,  and 
so  advantageously  posted,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  have 
dislodged  him,  without  imminent  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  whole 
detachment' 

"Had  Mtgor  Taylor  known  the  real  strength  of  the  enemy,  he 
would  not  have  retreated,  as  it  was  soon  afterward  discovered  that 
there  were  only  three  individual  Britons  present,  with  one  small 
field  piece. 

"Fort  Madison,  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks  from  the  Indi- 
ans, was  evacuated  and  burnt.  And  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
people  of  St  Louis  were  astounded  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
troops  stationed  in  Fort  Johnston,  had  burnt  the  block-houses,  de- 
stroyed the  works,  and  retreated  down  the  river  to  Cape  an  Ores* 
The  officer  in  command,  (M^jor  Taylor  having  previously  left  that 
post,)  reported  they  were  out  of  provisions,  and  could  not  sustain 
the  position.  It  should  be  here  noticed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  In- 
dians in  tiae  battle  of  the  Thames,  drove  back  a  large  force  of  hos- 
tile savages  to  the  Mississippi. 

"Fort  Johnston,  a  rough  stockade  with  block*houses  of  round 
logs,  was  then  erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  gf  Warsaw, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Momes. 

"  On  the  18th  of  September,  General  Benjamin  Howard,  whose 
militaiy  district  extended  from  the  interior  of  Indiana  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Mexico,  died  in  St  Loais. 

"The  Boone's  Lick  settlement,  near  aivd  about  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  num- 
bered about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families.  The  governor  of  the 
territory  considered  them  beyond  the  organized  jurisdiction  of  any 
county,  and  for  about  four  years  the  only  authority  over  them  was 
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patriarchal.  The  state  of  society  was  orderly,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  back- woods  fashion,  ^^neiffhbor-Uke/'  The  force  of  public 
sentiment  regulated  society. 

"The  people  erected  five  stockade  temporary  forts,  at  as  many 
different  locations,  calculated  to  repel  the  prowling  savages,  and 
secure  their  own  safety.  When  immediate  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  families  repaired  to  these  stockades,  bat  the  citizen 
soldiers,  besides  ranging  in  advance  of  the  forts  after  the  enemy, 
had  to  hunt  game  for  provisions,  and  cultivate  the  land  for  com. 
As  much  of  their  stock  was  killed  or  driven  off  by  the  early  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy,  the  terms  *bear  bacon,'  and  'hog-meat,*  were 
inserted  in  contracts  for  provisions  in  those  days. 

"Large  enclosures  near  the  forts  were  occupied  for  corn-fields,  in 
common ;  and  frequently  sentinels  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  field, 
while  their  neighbors  turned  the  furrow.  Skirmishes  with  pardes 
of  Indians  were  frequent. 

"  If  they  threatened  the  fort  while  the  detachments  were  in  the 
corn-field,  or  on  the  hunting  range,  the  sound  of  the  horn  was  the 
rallying  signal. 

"At  the  village  of  Oote  Sans  Dessein,  the  Q'eole  French  and 
Americans  together  erected  a  block-house  and  pallisade  enclosure, 
to  protect  the  families.  The  principal  person  in  command  was  & 
resolute  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Baptiste  Louis  Roy.  The  for: 
was  assailed  by  a  large  party  of  Indians,  when  only  two  men  be- 
sides Captain  Roy,  with  many  women  and  children,  were  in  it 

"The  women  cast  bullets,  cut  patches,  loaded  rifles,  and  famished 
refreshments,  while  Roy  and  his  two  soldiers  defended  the  poet, 
until  fourteen  braves  were  numbered  as  slain.  The  Indiana  at- 
tempted to  set  the  house  on  fire,  by  shooting  arrows  armed  with 
combustible  materials,  but  the  resolute  women  put  out  the  fire. 
The  defense  proved  successful,  and  M.  Roy,  at  a  period  subeeqaeat 
to  the  war,  received  a  costly  rifle  from  the  young  men  at  St.  Louis 
for  his  gallant  behavior. 

"After  about  two  years  of  hard  fighting,  *on  their  own  hook,'  to 
use  a  western  figure,  application  was  made  to  the  governor,  and  a 
detachment  of  rangers  under  General  Henry  Dodge,  was  sent  to 
their  relief.  The  monnted  men,  (rangers,)  included  the  companies 
of  Captain  John  Thompson,  of  St.  Louis,  Captain  Daugherty,  of 
Cape  Qirardeau,  and  Captain  Cooper,  of  the  Boone's  Lick  settle- 
ment, with  fifty  ghawanese  and  Delaware  Indians ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  three  hundrecl  men. 

"  They  marched  to  the  village  of  the  J^iamieSy  took  about  four 
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hundred  men,  women  and  children  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to 
their  nation,  on  the  Wabash." 

As  before  told,  the  battle  of  the  Thames  practically  closed  the 
1814.]  war  in  the  North-West.  The  nominal  operations  of  this 
year  were  as  follows : 

First,  was  undertaken  an  expedition  into  Canada,  in  February, 
by  Captain  Holmes,  a  gallant  young  officer,  whose  career  closed 
soon  after.  In  the  previous  month  the  enemy  had  taken  post  again 
upon  the  Thames,  not  far  above  the  field  of  Proctor's  defeat 
Holmes  directed  his  movements  against  this  point. 

Before  he  reached  it,  however,  he  learned  that  a  much  stronger 
force  than  his  own  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  taking  up  an 
eligible  position  upon  a  hill,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and 
waited  their  approach.  They  surrounded  and  attacked  his  en- 
trenchments with  great  spirit,  but  being  met  with  an  obstinacy  and 
courage  equal  to  their  own,  and  losing  veiy  largely  from  the  well 
directed  fire  of  the  unexposed  Americans,  the  British  were  forced  to 
retreat  again,  without  any  result  of  consequence  to  either  party.* 

Second,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  retake 
Mackinac.  It  had  been  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  but  one  of  the  storms,  which 
at  that  season  are  so  often  met  with  upon  the  lakes — ^by  obliging 
the  vessels  that  were  bringing  stores  from  below  to  throw  over  the 
baggage  and  provisions,  defeated  the  undertaking.  Early  in  the 
following  April,  the  expedition  up  Lake  Huron  was  once  more 
talked  of;  the  purpose  being  twofold,  to  capture  Mackinac,  and  to 
destroy  certain  vessels  which  it  was  said  the  English  were  building 
in  Gloucester  bay,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake.  This 
plan,  however,  was  also  abandoned;  in  part,  from  the  want  of 
men ;  in  part,  from  a  belief  that  Great  Britain  did  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  command  of  the 
upper  lakes ;  and  also,  in  part,  from  a  misunderstanding  between 
General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Croghan,  who  commanded  at 
Detroit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  other. 

General  Armstrong  had  seen  fit  to  pass  by  both  the  officers 
named,  and  to  direct  his  communications  to  Major  Holmes,  their 
junior,  a  breach  of  military  etiquette  that  offended  them  both,  and 
in  connection  with  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  led  General 
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Harrison  to  resign  his  post*  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  pkn 
of  April  been  abandoned,  than  it  was  revived  again,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  new  information  as  to  the  establishment  at  Gloncester  bay,  or 
properly,  at  Mackadash. 

In  consequence  of  the  orders  issued  upon  the  2d  of  Jane,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  Croghan,  embarked  in  the 
American  squadron,  commanded  by  Sinclair,  and  upon  the  12th  of 
July,  entered  Lake  Huron.  After  spending  a  week  in  a  vain  effort 
to  get  into  Mackadash,  in  order  to  destroy  the  imaginaiy  vessels 
there  building,  the  fleet  sailed  to  St.  Joseph's,  which  was  found  de- 
serted ;  thence  a  small  party  was  sent  to  St  Mary's  fiills,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  steered  for  Mackinac. 

At  the  former  point  the  trading  house  was  destroyed,  and  the 
goods  seized ;  at  Mackinac,  the  result  was  far  different.  The  troops 
landed  upon  the  west  of  the  island,  upon  the  4th  of  August,  bat 
after  a  severe  action,  in  which  Major  Holmes  and  eleven  oiben 
were  killed,  still  found  themselves  so  situated  as  to  lead  CroghBU 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  prosecute  the  attack;  and  Mackinac wtf 
left  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Having  failed  in  this  effort  it  was  determined  by  the  Americaa 
leaders  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the  schooner  Nancy,  which 
was  conveying  supplies  to  the  island  fortress.  In  this,  or  lather 
in  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  they  succeeded,  and  hav- 
ing left  Lieutenant  Turner,  to  prevent  any  other  provisions  froffl 
Canada  reaching  Mackinac,  the  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Detroit 
which  it  reached,  shattered  and  thinned  by  tempests. 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  Nancy,  who  had  escaped,  passed  or& 
to  Mackinac  in  a  boat  which  they  found,  and  an  expedition  wa«  at 
once  arranged  by  Lieutenant  Worsley,  who  had  commanded  tbera, 
for  frustrating  all  the  plans  of  Croghan  and  Sinclair.  Taking  with 
him  seventy  or  eighty  men  in  boats,  he  first  attacked  and  efiptn^ 
the  Tigress,  an  American  vessel  lying  off  St  Joseph's ;  the  next, 
sailing  down  the  lake  in  the  craft  thus  taken,  easily  made  the  three 
vessels  under  Turner,  his  own.  In  this  enterprise,  therefore,  the 
Americans  failed  signally,  at  every  pointf 

In  the  third  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  by  founding  a  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  ^1 
in  May,  Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was  sent  thither,  and  there 
commenced  Fort  Shelby,  without  opposition.    By  the  middle  of 
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July,  however,  British  and  Indian  forces  sent  from  Mackinac,  sur- 
rounded  the  post,  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  having  but  sixty  men 
to  oppose  to  twelve  hundred,  and  being  also  scant  of  ammunition, 
after  a  defense  of  some  days,  was  forced  to  capitulate :  so  that 
there  again  the  United  States  were  disappointed  and  defeated. 

A  fourth  expedition  was  led  by  General  McArthur,  first  against 
some  bands  of  Indians  which  he  could  not  find ;  and  then  across 
the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at 
Fort  Erie.  The  object  of  the  last  movement  was  either  to  join 
General  Brown,  or  to  destroy  certain  mills  on  Grand  river,  from 
which  it  was  known  that  the  English  forces  obtained  their  supplies 
of  flour. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  McArthur,  with  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  mounted  men,  left  Detroit,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
was  at  Oxford:  from  this  point  he  proceeded  to  Burford,  and 
learning  that  the  road  to  Burlington  was  strongly  defended,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  joining  Brown,  and  turned  toward  the  lake  by 
the  Long  Point  road,  defeated  a  body  of  militia  who  opposed  him, 
destroyed  the  mills,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  managing  to  secure 
a  retreat  along  the  lake  shore,  although  pursued  by  a  regiment  of 
regular  troops  nearly  double  his  own  men  in  number— on  the  17th 
reached  Sandwich  again  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 

This  march,  though  productive  of  no  very  marked  results,  was  of 
consequence,  from  the  vigor  and  skill  displayed  both  by  the  com- 
mander and  his  troops.  Had  the  summer  campaign  of  1812  been 
conducted  with  equal  spirit,  Michigan  would  not  have  needed  to 
be  retaken,  and  the  labors  of  Perry  and  Harrison  would  have  been 
uncalled  for  in  the  North- West 

With  McArthur's  march  through  Upper  Canada  the  annals  of 
war  in  the  North-West  closed. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  22d  of  July,  a  treaty  had  been  formed  at 
Greenville,  under  the  direction  of  General  Harrison  and  Governor 
Cass,  by  which  the  United  States  and  the  faithful  Wyai^dots.  Dela- 
wares,  Shawgnese,  and  Senecas,  gave  peace  to  the  Miaip^efl.  Weas, 
and  Eel  river  Indians,  and  to  certain  of  the  Pottawattamies,  Otta- 
was  and  Kjckapoos ;  and  allthe  Indians  engaged  to  aid  ihe  Amen* 
cans  should  the  war  with  Great  Britain  continue.*  But  such, 
happily,  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  on  the  24th  of  Decehiber  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  England  and 
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the  TJnited  States.  This  treaty  during  the  next  year  was  followed 
by  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  and  north- 
west, giving  quiet  and  security  to  the  frontiers  once  more. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1815,  a  large  number  of  Indians,  as 
1815.]  deputies  from  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  North-West, 
assembled  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  A&in 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Aftairs  in  Illinois,  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis.  Robert 
Wash,  was  secretary  to  the  commission.  Colonel  Dodge,  with  a 
strong  military  force  was  present,  to  prevent  any  collision  or  but- 

pnse.  ya.M^*.*f<^^ 

The  first  in  order  was  with  the  Pottawaitamies.  Every  injuiy  or 
act  of  hostility  by  either  party  against  the  other,  was  to  be  mutually 
forgiven;  all  prisoners  to  be  delivered  up;  and  "in  sincerity  and 
mutual  friendship,"  every  treaty,  contract,  and  agreement,  hereto- 
fore made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pottawattamie  nation 
to  be  recognized,  re-established,  and  confirmed.  The  same  dayi 
similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  Piankeshaws, 

On  the  19th  of  July,  a  series  of  treaties  were  made  separately 
with  several  tribes  of  the  ^ofix  or  Dak^^K  nation.  Similir 
terms  were  granted  as  to  the  Pottawattamies,  and  these  branches 
of  the  Sioux  nation  acknowledged  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Uilited  States.  uo^-.  o ^v^ 

On  the  20th,  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  Mahas.  from  tie 
Upper  Missouri. 

The  next  in  order  was  with  the  Kickavoos^  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  the  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Eflt- 
(awattamies. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  that  portion 
of  "the  Sac  nation  of  Indians,  then  residing  on  the  Missouri  river, 
represented  by  twelve  chiefs.     -^  '^  ^'  *  -' 

They  affirmed  that  they  had  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  treaty  made 
at  St.  Louis,  on  the  8d  day  of  K'ovember,  1804,  in  perfect  gooi 
feith ;  and  for  that  purpose  had  been  compelled  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  remove  to  the  iiissonn 
river,  where  they  had  continued  to  give  proofs  of  their  friendship 
and  fidelity ;  they  propose  to  confirm  and  re-establish  the  treaty  of 
1804;  that  they  will  continue  to  live  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
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Saos  of  Rock  river,  and  give  them  no  aid,  until  peace  shall  be  con- 
cluded between  them  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  on  their  part  promise  to  allow  the  Sa^s  of  the 
Missouri  river,  ail  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  at  St  Louis. 

The  next  day,  September  14th,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  yox 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  conditions  place  these  Indians  on  the  same 
footing  they  were  before  the  war,  and  they  also  re-establish  and 
confirm  the  treaty  of  St  Louis,  of  1804.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, treaties  were  made  with  the  Great  and  lAUle  Osaae  nations,  in 
wbich  every  act  of  hostility  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
against  the  other,  was  to  be  mutually  forgiven  and  forgot  The 
treaty  of  1808,  made  at  ^^Fort  Clark,"  on  the  Missouri,  was  re-con* 
firmed. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  lou^  In- 
diansy  on  the  same  conditions  as  with  the  other  hostile  tribes. 

On  the  28th  day  of  October,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Kgnsof 
nation,  on  the  same  terms.  ^  ^  r  «v  «4.v.<  i^v<-< 

The  ^cs  of  Rock  river,  led  by  the  noted  brave,  Black  Hawk, 
even  now  and  subsequently  refused  to  attend  the  treaty,  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  British  subjects,  and  went  to  Canada  to  receive 
presents* 

A  careful  examination  of  these,  and  all  other  Indian  treaties, 
since  the  great  council  of  Greenville,  in  1796,  with  full  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  historical  events,  will  enable  every  unprejudiced 
person  to  perceive  that  the  course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
northern  portion  of  our  country,  has  been  highly  paternal,  beneficent 
and  liberal.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  brought  in 
comparison.  In  justice  and  equity,  the  United  States  might  have 
made  and  enforced  remuneration  in  lands  as  a  penalty  for  the  hos- 
tilities committed,  but  the  language  in  each  treaty  is,  '^that  eveiy 
iiQury  or  act  of  hostility,  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgot" 

The  war  being  over,  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  distinguished  British  ally,  and  having  con- 
sented to  be  at  peace,  confidence  was  restored  to  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  emigration  again  began  to  push  into  the  forests 
and  prairies. 

The  campaigns  of  the  rangers  and  mounted  volunteers,  who  had 
traversed  the  groves  and  prairies  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Michigan,  served  as  explorations  of  new  and  fertile  countries,  and 
69 
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opened  the  way  for  thoufiands  of  hardy  pioneers^  and  the  formati<m 
of  settlements. 

The  rich  and  delightful  lands  along  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
the  Kaskaskia,  the  Sangamon,  and  the  Illinois  riTers,  had  filled 
their  hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  very  men,  who  in  hostile 
array  had  traversed  the  country,  began  to  advance  with  their  fian- 
ilies  in  the  peaceful  character  of  husbandmen,  and  to  plant  new 
settlements  in  all  this  region. 

The  first  steamboat  that  made  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  LouiB- 
villo,  Ky.,  was  the  JEnierprise.  This  boat  left  New  Orleans  on  the 
(jtii  of  May,  1815,  and  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  81st  of  tlftsame 
month,  making  the  passage  in  twenty-Jive  days.  This  was  then  re- 
garded as  quite  an  achievement  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississii^i 
and  Ohio  with  steam. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Meadville, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  public  meeting,  at  whidi 
they  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institatioa 
in  their  vicinity,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Allegheny  College. 
The  work  was  at  once  pushed  on  with  a  vigor  and  an  enterprise 
that  does  honor  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1816,  the  new  college  was  opened,  with  the  Rev.  Timotiiy 
Alden,  an  able  and  distinguished  divine,  as  its  president,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  as  vice  president.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1817,  it  was  duly  incorporated,  and  has  since  then  continued  in  its 
course  of  usefulness,  having  in  the  meanwhile  received  some  veiy 
rich  and  valuable  endowments.  Among  these  was  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  of  a  veiy  rare  col- 
lection of  theological  works,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  conntiy* 
One  of  the  buildings  of  the  college  has,  in  gratitude  to  the  donor^ 
been  named  Bentley  Hall. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  it  was  not  in  a  ve^yfloD^ 
ishing  condition.  Not  only  was  the  surrounding  country  as  ;^ 
too  thinly  settled  for  an  institution  of  this  kind  to  thrive,  but  the 
establishment  of  several  rival  colleges,  that  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  it,  served  to  its  injury. 

These  difficulties  have  been  long  since  overcome,  and  Alleghdn; 
College  is  now  one  of  the  first  and  most  flourishing  institntions  io 
the  West.  The  growth  of  its  prosperity  may  best  be  judged,  wbea 
it  is  known,  that  in  1842  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  p^P^ 
in  the  institution,  and  in  1855,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twen* 
ty*eight,  including  males  and  females. 
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On  the  18th  of  March,  in  this  year,  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  as 
1816.]  a  city;  it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  borough,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1794. 

In  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  soil 
remained  in  possession  of  the  aborigines  than  farther  south.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  but  few  settlements  were  made  beyond  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  along  the  river  Baisin.  These,  to  a  great 
extent,  had  been  broken  up  by  the  savages  and  their  English  allies 
during  the  war.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  eihigrants 
penetrated  the  interior  of  that  territory.  But  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  from  1816,  to  1820,  received  a  continuous  succession  of 
immigrants ;  particularly  Kentucky,  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  sent 
out  vast  numbers  to  these  new  regions,  where  land  was  abundant, 
cheap,  and  productive. 

In  the  early  part  of  1816,  Congress  having  previously  granted 
authority,  a  convention  was  elected  in  Indiana,  and  assembled  to 
form  a  State  Government.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  re- 
ported to  Congress.  It  was  approved  by  that  body,  and  the  new 
State  received  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  constitution  having  been  made  at  a  time  when  there  was, 
as  it  were,  a  lull  of  party  violence,  produced  by  the  late  war,  and 
when  a  general  spirit  of  political  conciliation  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed throughout,  was  framed  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
wisdom.  It  was  more  conservative  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
State  made  out  of  a  North-Western  Territory. 

The  new  State  Government  went  into  operation  by  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Jennings,  Governor,  who  had  represented 
the  territory  as  Delegate  in  Congress,  since  1809.  The  General 
Assembly  discharged  its  duties  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
departments,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and 
changing  the  territorial  laws  in  accordance  with  its  position  as  a 
State. 

So  much  apprehension  was  excited  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  relation  to  the  spurious  currency  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  that  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  restricted  the 
banking  system  in  the  new  State,  to  the  charter  of  a  single  State 
bank  with  branches. 

For  not  only  had  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  been  sub- 
merged with  depreciated  bank  notes,  but  the  new  territories  had 
in  like  manner  been  flooded  with  worthless  paper. 

Yet)  notwithstanding  the  salutary  example  given  by  Indiana  i^ 
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shown  Bfbove,  a  general  l^^ankiDg  law  was  passed  in  Ohio  immedv 
ately  afterward. 

A  fall  history  of  banking  in  Ohio  wonld  as  much  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work  as  it  wonld  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader.  But 
as  about  this  time  the  disposition  to  an  excess  in  the  creation  of 
snch  institutions  was  plainly  manifested,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  the  leading  acts  of  the  legislature  in  reference  to  the 
subject. 

The  earliest  bank  chartered  was  the  Miami  Exporting  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  the  bill  for  which  passed  in  April,  1803. 

Banking  was  with  this  company  a  secondary  object,  its  main 
purpose  being  to  facilitate  trade,  then  much  depressed ;  nor  was 
it  till  1808,  that  the  first  bank,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  Marietta^ 
was  chartered.  During  the  same  session  the  proposition  of  found- 
ing' a  State  Bank  was  considered,  and  reported  upon ;  it  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Chillicothe. 

From  that  time  charters  were  granted  to  similar  institutions  op 
to  the  year  1816,  when  the  great  banking  law  was  passed,  incorpo- 
rating twelve  new  banks,  extending  the  charters  of  old  ones,  and 
making  the  State  a  party  in  the  profits  and  capital  of  the  institu- 
tions thus  created  and  renewed,  -without  any  advance  of  means  oa 
her  part. 

This  was  done  in  the  following  manner:  each  new  bank  was  at 
the  outset  to  set  apart  one  share  in  twenty-five  for  the  State,  with* 
out  payment,  and  each  bank,  whose  charter  was  renewed,  was  to 
create,  for  the  State,  stock  in  the  same  proportion ;  each  bank,  new 
and  old,  was  yearly  to  set  apart  out  of  its  profits  a  sum  which 
would  make,  at  the  time  the  charter  expired,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  stock,  which  was  to  belong  to  the  State; 
and  the  dividends  coming  to  the  State  were  to  be  invested  and  re* 
invested  until  one-sixth  of  the  stock  was  State  property  .* — ^the  last 
provision  was  subject  to  change  by  future  legislatures* 

This  interest  of  the  State  in  her  banks  continued  until  18'% 
when  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  change  her  stock  into  a  tax  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  all  dividends  made  up  to  that  time,  and  foof 
per  cent,  upon  all  made  thereafter.  But  before  the  law  of  1816, 
in  February,  1815,  Ohio  had  begun  to  raise  a  revenue  from  b^^ 
banking  institutions,  levying  upon  their  dividends  a  tax  of  foai' 
percent. 

This  law,  howerer,  was  made  null  with  regard  to  such  banka  as 
aoeepted  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1816.    After  1826,  no  change  wai 
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mado  until  March,  1831,  when  the  tax  was  incTeaaed  to  five  per 
oent 

Two  important  aets  have  heen  more  lately  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tnre,  to  which  we  can  here  only  refer.  In  1839,  a  law  was  enacted^ 
appointing  bank  commissioaers,  who  were  to  examine  the  varioas 
institutions  and  report  upon  their  condition.  This  inquisition  was 
resisted  by  some  of  the  banks,  and  much  controversy  followed, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1845,  a  new  fliystem 
of  banking  was  adopted,  embracing  both  the  State  Bank  with 
branches,  and  independent  banks. 

Columbus  was  this  year  (ISljS,)  made  permanently  the  capitol  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1816,  the  Bank  of  Shawaneetown, 
Elinois,  was  incorporated  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Congress  having  previously  granted  to  Michigan  Territory  a  town- 
1817.]  ship  of  land,  for  the  support  of  a  college,  in  this  year  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  established  by  the  governor  and 
judges. 

During  1817,  an  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  had  the  Miamies  attended  the  coun- 
cil held  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  September,  it  probably 
would  have  been  done.  As  it  was,  Oass  and  M' Arthur  purchased 
of  the  other  tribes  nearly  the  whole  north-west  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  number  of  acres,  exclusive  of  reservations,  being  estimated  at 
three  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty,  for  which  were  paid  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars,  being  three  cents  and  eight 
mills  an  acre. 

In  this  year  was  commenced  the  building  of  bridges  across  ihe 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania^  to 
which  the  State  had  liberally  contributed. 

According  to  a  census  taken,  this  city  then  contidned  five  glass 
houses,  four  air  furnaces,  one  hundred  and  nine  stores,  eight  steam 
engines  in  mills,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  three  houses, 
eight  thousand  people,  and  there  were  four  hundred  tons  of  nails 
manufactured  by  steam. 

Among  the  glass  houses,  was  one  established  about  the  year 
1809,  by  William  Eichbaum,  Sr.,  a  German,  who  had  been  formerly 
glass-cutter  to  Louis  XVI,  king  of  France,  and  who,  having  left 
that  country  after  the  downfiiU  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  had 
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finally  cotne  to  America,  and  established  himself  at  Pittabnigh.  He 
furnished  some  very  fine  work,  and  among  the  first  articles  made 
by  him,  was  a  splendid  six-light  chandelier,  with  prisms,  veiy beau- 
tifully cut  and  finished,  for  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Pitte- 
burgh.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  article  of  the  Mnd  ever 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  enterprising  gentleman,  a  year  or  so  later,  erected  a 
mill  for  the  manufactory  of  wire  in  the  same  city. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  was  the  Gtneral  PikSj  which  reached  St  Louia 
the  2d  of  August,  1817-  It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob 
Beed,  who  subsequently  became  a  citizen  of  that  place,  and  died 
there.  The  second  steamboat  was  the  OmstUutionj  which  arrfTcd 
on  the  2d  of  October,  in  the  same  year.  During  1818,  there  were 
several  arrivals. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Congress  authoriised  the  people  of  Dlinois  to 
1818.]  form  a  State  constitution.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  as  fixed  by  Congress,  was  latitude  42^  80'. 

Representatives  to  the  convention  to  form  a  State  constitation 
were  chosen. 

This  body  assembled  at  Kaskaskia,  in  July,  and  closed  their  la- 
bors by  signing  the  constitution  they  had  filmed,  on  the  26th  day 
of  August. 

The  election  for  the  first  legislature  was  appointed  to  be  heId<Hi 
the  third  Thursday,  and  the  two  following  days  in  September,  and  all 
white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  weie 
actual  residents  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  signing  of  the  constitution, 
had  the  right  of  sufiTrage.  The  first  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  to  commence  at  Easkaskia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
following,  but  all  subsequent  sessions  on  the  first  Monday  in  ^ 
cember  thereafter.  The  constitution  was  not  referred  to  the  people 
for  adoption.  In  general,  the  latter  were  satisfied  with  the  labors  of 
their  servants. 

Members  to  the  General  Assembly  were  elected,  met  at  the  ^ 
appointed,  and  set  in  operation  the  new  machinery  of  govemmeo^ 
Shadrach  Bond,  of  Easkaskia,  had  been  duly  elected  governor,  and 
Pierre  Menard,  of  the  same  place,  lieutenant-governor.  Tbetf 
terms  of  service  were  from  1818  to  1822.  Governor  Bond,  in  to 
brief  inaugural  address,  called  the  early  attention  of  the  Geoeril 
Assembly  to  a  survey,  preparatory  to  opening  a  canal  between  tb^ 
Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan.     ' 
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The  second  session  commenced  about  the  1st  of  February,  1819, 
and  continued  until  the  20th.  During  this  period  they  revised  and 
re-enacted  the  territorial  laws,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  State, 
with  such  additional  laws  as  the  public  exigencies  seemed  to 
require* 

As  has  been  said  before,  a  very  redundant  currency  had  obtained 
since  the  war  with  Great  Britain^  and  the  Western  countiy  more 
especially  was  flooded  with  this  worthless  paper,  issued  mostly  by 
banks,  ostensibly  solvent  at  first,  and  often  by  individuals,  most  of 
whom,  especitdly  the  former^  failed  to  redeem  their  issues. 

In  1818,  a  reaction  commenced ;  the  notes  of  such  banks  as  the 
Treasury  Department  had  selected  as  depositories  of  the  government 
funds,  were  current  in  the  land  offices.  The  rapid  influx  of  immi- 
gration, and  the  demands  for  land,  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of 
this  class  of  notes,  while  the  other  floating  paper  depreciated,  until 
it  was  no  longer  current. 

All  the  territory  north  of  the  new  State  of  Illinois,  was  attached 
to  Michigan. 

Great  emigration  took  place  to  Michigan,  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  large  qaantities  of  public  lands. 

By  various  treaties,  the  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
North-West^  was  still  further  extinguished. 

The  WaJk-in-the-Water,  the  first  steamboat  in  the  upper  lakes, 
1819.]  (Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,)  began  her  trips,  going  once 
as  far  as  Mackinac. 

The  Independence,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  pioneer 
boat  in  the  navigation  of  the  more  difficult  channel  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1819.  She  left  St. 
Louis  on  the  18th,  was  at  St.  Charles  on  the  15th,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Franklin,  opposite  Booneville,  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  visited  by  crowds  of  people,  as  the 
boat  came  in  sight  of  the  towns. 

It  was  the  first  boat  that  ever  attempted  to  overcome  the  strong 
current  of  the  Missouri,  and  find  its  way  amidst  the  shifting  sand- 
bars. Besides  a  lai^e  number  of  passengers,  this  boat  carried  up 
a  cargo  of  flour,  whisky,  sugar,  cofiee,  iron,  castings,  and  other 
goods.  The  question,  long  agitated  and  much  doubted,  ^^  can  the 
Missouri  be  navigated  by  steamboats?"  was  fully  solved* 

A  new  era  in  Missouri  annals  had  opened.  Boatli  now  ascend 
this  river  daily,  and  to  the  remotest  settlements ;  and  repeatedly 
have  boats  gone  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  about 
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eighteen  handred  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Even  before  1844,  tbe 
Assineboiae  went  several  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Btone,  into  a  gorge  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  Independence  returned  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  5th  of  June^  and 
took  freight  for  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  the  United  States  steamboat  Western 
EngineePy  under  command  of  Mcgor  S.  H.  Long,  went  on  an  explo- 
ring expedition  up  the  Missouri,  having  on  board  several  gentle* 
men  attached  to  the -department  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

This  corps  were  on  a  tour  of  observation  to  the  Yellow  Stone, 
or  at  least  the  Mag^an  villages.  They  left  St  Louis  on  the  21st  of 
June.  The  boat  was  a  small  one  with  a  stern  wheel,  and  an  escape 
pipe  so  contrived  as  to  emit  a  torrent  of  smoke  and  steam  through 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  with  a  red,  forked  tongue,  projecting  from 
the  bow. 

It  was  understood  that  this  contrivance  was  intended  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  Indians,  as  the  boat  had  the  appearance  of 
being  carried  by  a  monstrous  serpent,  vomiting  fire  and  smoke, 
and  lashing  the  water  into  foam  with  his  tail. 

Tradition  says  the  aborigines  were  panic  struck,  and  iled ;  im- 
agining that  die  ^^ pale  faces'' had  sent  a  ^^ maniteau "  into  their 
country  to  destroy  them. 

A  military  expedition  left  Bellefontaine  and  St.  Louis,  early  in 
June,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Atkinson,  to  establish  a 
military  post  at  Council  Bluffi^  then  far  in  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  three  steamboats,  of  heavy  con- 
struction, the  Expediliony  the  Jefferson^  and  the  Johnson^  and  nine 
keel-boats.  Several  of  this  last  description  of  boats  were  jo^pared 
to  be  propelled  with  sails  and  wheels. 

Colonel  James  Johnson,  who,  it  was  understood,  had  the  con- 
tract from  the  War  Department,  to  transport  supplies  and  muni- 
tions for  the  new  post,  was  one  of  the  expedition.  Another  boat 
called  the  ^^Oalhouny**  was  connected  with  the  enterprise. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  liberal  encouragement  had 
been  given  by  the  War  Department  to  aid  these  boats,  that,  ind- 
dentally  the  great  question  might  be  solved,  whether  the  Missouri 
river  eould  be  navigated  by  steam. 

The  scientific  corps  under  Migor  Long,  returned  from  their  tour 
of  exploration  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  St  Louis, 
in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

According  to  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  fiepresentativaa 
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by  the  committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  fbllowing  winte?,  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  administration  to  establish  a  post  at  the 
Man  dan  villages ;  that  the  expense  of  the  Yellow  Stone  expedi- 
tion,  '^  over  and  above  what  the  troops  would  have  cost  had  they 
remained  in  their  former  positions,"  was  estimated  at  sixty-fonr 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  ••six  dollars.  This,  it  is  supposed, 
included  the  steamboat  effort  to  the  Council  BlufEs,  which  proved 
a  failure* 

One  boat  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cote  Sans  Dessein ;  anc^er  lay 
by  at  Old  Franklin,  and  a  third  ascended  to  the  mouth  of  Grand 
river.  In  the  end,  the  military  stores  were  tmnsported  on  keel- 
boats,  which  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1820« 

The  expenses  were  heavy.  A  member  of  the  committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  at  the  sessions  of  1819-20,  stated  that  the  claims 
for  detention  of  the  boats,  and  the  losses^  exceeded  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  had  projected  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  at  or  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  and  a  series  of  military  roads  to  connect  that  post 
by  St.  Peters  and  the  northern  lakes,  which  Congress  refused  to 
sanction,  by  withholding  the  necessary  appropriations. 

On  the  24th  of  September^  Lewis  Cass  concluded  at  Saginaw,  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  by  which  another  large  part  of  Michi« 
gan  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Benjamin  Parke,  for  the  United  States, 
bought  at  Fort  Harrison,  of  the  Kiokapoos  of  Vermillion  river,  all 
their  lands  upon  the  Wabash ;  while  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois,  Auguste  Chouteau  and  Bei^amin  Stephenson, 
bought  of  the  main  body  of  the  same  tribe,  the  claims  upon  the 
same  waters,  together  with  other  lands  reaching  west,  to  the  mouth 
of  Illinois  river. 

In  this  year  the  United  States  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  but  no  part  was  at 
first  expended,  as  the  best  modes  of  effecting  the  object  were  not 
apparent. 

During  1819,  also,  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  upon  the  Mis- 
souri fur  trade,  exhibiting  its  condition  at  that  time,  and  tracing 
its  history.  It  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  American 
State  Papers,  p.  201. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  chartered  in  1816.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1817,  this  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Cincinnati ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  following^  another  branch  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  which  did  not  commence  banking,  however,  until  the  next 
spring. 
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These  branches  Ohio  claimed  the  right  to  tax,  and  passed  a  lav 
by  which,  should  they  continne  to  transact  business  after  the  M 
of  September,  1819,  they  were  to  be  taxed  fifty  thousand  dolks 
each,  and  the  State  Auditor  was  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant  for 
the  collection  of  such  tax. 

This  law  was  passed  with  great  deliberation,  apparentlj,  andbj 
a  full  vote.  The  branches  not  ceasing  their  bumness,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  prepared  to  collect  their  dues ;  this,  however,  the 
bank  intended  to  prevent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventioiii  fil«i 
a  bill  in  Chancery,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  asking  as 
iiy  unction  upon  Balph  Osbom,  Auditor  of  State,  to  prevent  to 
proceeding  in  the  act  of  collection.  Osbom,  by  legal  advice,  re- 
fused to  appear  upon  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  named  in  tie 
writ,  and  in  his  absence,  the  court  allowed  the  iiyunction,  thouga 
it  required  bonds  of  the  bank,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — ^which  bonds  were  given. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  September,  as  the  day  for  coUectioa 
drew  nigh,  the  bank  sent  an  agent  to  Columbus,  who  served  npoB 
the  Auditor  a  copy  of  the  petition  for  injunction,  and  asnbp^^* 
to  appear  before  the  court  upon  the  first  Monday  in  the  foUowuf 
January,  but  who  had  no  copy  of  the  writ  of  injunction  which  W 
been  allowed.  The  petition  and  subpcena  Osbom  enclosed  to  fte 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  then  at  Chillicothe,  together  with  bi| 
warrant  for  levying  the  tax,  requesting  the  Secretary  to  take  kp^ 
advice,  and  if  the  papers  did  not  amount  to  an  injunction,  to  ha« 
the  warrant  executed ;  but  if  they  did,  to  retain  it. 

The  lawyers  advised  that  the  papers  were  not  equivalent  to » 
injunction,  and  thereupon  the  State  writ  for  collection  was  gi^«*^^^ 
John  L.  Harper,  with  directions  to  enter  the  banking  honse,  an 
demand  payment  of  the  tax ;  and  upon  refusal,  to  enter  the  vani 
and  levy  the  amount  required.  He  was  told  to  offi^r  no  violent 
and  if  opposed  by  force,  to  go  at  once  before  a  proper  magifltrt^i 
and  depose  to  that  &ct. 

Harper,  taking  with  him  T.  Orr  and  J.  M'CoUister,  on  Frid»Jt 
September  17th,  went  to  the  bank,  and  first  securing  accesB  to  tb^ 
vault,  demanded  the  tax.  The  payment  was  refused,  and  no^^ 
^ven  of  the  injunction  which  had  been  granted ;  bnttheoffi^' 
disregarding  this  notice,  entered  the  vault,  and  seized  in  gol4  ^^' 
ver,  and  notes,  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars,  which,  on  the  SW&f 
he  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Cuny. 

The  officers  concerned  in  this  collection  were  arrested  W  ^ 
prisoned  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  a  contempt  <J^^^ 
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injunction  granted,  and  the  money  taken  was  retarned  to  the  bank. 
The  decision  of  the  Circnit  Court  was  in  February,  1824,  tried  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  decree  affirmed,  whereupon  the 
State  submitted.  Meantime,  however,  in  December,  1820,  and 
January*  1821,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  had  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

^<  That,  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  compose  the  American  Union,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  this  General  Assembly  do  recognize  and 
approve  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  in  their  resolutians  of  November  and  December,  1798, 
and  January,  1800,  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been 
recognized  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

'^That  this  Gener^  Assembly  do  assert,  and  will  maintain,  by 
all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  tbe  State  to 
tax  the  business  and  property  of  any  private  corporation  of  trade, 
incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  located  to 
transact  its  corporate  business  within  any  State. 

^^  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  private  corporation  of 
trade,  the  capital  and  business  of  which  may  be  legally  taxed  in  any 
State  where  they  may  be  found. 

^'  That  this  General  Assembly  do  protest  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  political  rights  of  the  separate  States  that  compose  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  their  powers  as  sovereign  States,  may  be  settled 
and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  contrived  between  individuals, 
and  where  they  are,  no  one  of  them,  parties  direct." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves,  the  bank  was,  for  a  time,  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  the  State  laws  in  the  collection  of  its  debts,  and 
the  protection  of  its  rights ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  though  in 
vain,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  would 
take  the  case  out  of  the  United  States  tribunals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  vast  country  known  as  Louisiana, 
and  transferred  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1808,  was  divided 
into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  District  of  Louisiana.  In  March, 
1805,  the  District  of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
under  its  own  territorial  government.  In  June,  1812,  this  became 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  having  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  General 
Assembly.  Thus  it  continued  until  1819,  when  application  was 
made  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  in  Congress  during  the  session 
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of  1818-19,  IB  the  accustomed  form,  anthorizing  tbe  people  to 
elect  delegates  in  the  several  coa&tiies,  to  constitute  a  conveDtiQa 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  While  nnder  progr«, 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  promo,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Talmadge,  of  'Sew  York,  in  the  following  weirds : 

"  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involnntwy  seiri- 
tude,  be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  wherecf 
the  party  shall  have  been  fully  convicted ;  and  that  all  childrai 
bom  within  the  said  State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.** 

This  proviso,  after  a  brief  discussion,  passed  the  Hooee  of  B?- 
resentatives,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1819.  This  nnexpettei 
movement  brought  up  what  has  since  been  called  the  "  Mi^«r. 
Question ;"  caused  a  protracted  discussion,  and  raised  one  of  thof< 
political' storms,  which  threatened  to  endanger,  if  not  dlBflolvetn; 
National  Union.  It  not  only  agitated  Congress^  but  the  Hqk* 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  for  eighteen  months.  Amonf^ 
the  people  in  this  territory,  the  excitement  was  intense ;  the  iV 
sorbing  idea  that  prevailed  was,  that  the  CcHigress  o(  the  Udi|<^* 
States,  a  body  limited  in  constitutional  power,  was  about  to  depn« 
-the  people  of  Missouri  of  their  just  rights,  in  forming  s  constitu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  as  they  mi?* 
judge  the  best  calculated  to*promote  their  interests. 

At  that  period  not  one-fourth  of  the  citizens  owned  or  k  • 
slaves;  many  were  opposed  to  slavery  as  a  measure  of  State  p4 
but  with  few  exceptions,  all  were  2ed  to  belieoe  that  CoDgress  '< 
assuming  an  unconstitutional  power  to  oppress  them.  Wi4 1» 
people  of  Missouri,  it  became  an  absorbing  question  of  pob^^ 
rights. 

The  discussions  in  Congress  continued  during  tbe  sessioQ)  ^ 
the  bill  was  lost  with  other  unfinished  business. 

On  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  Mr.  Scott,  delegate  ^ 
Missouri,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  "  Memorial  m'^ 
Missouri,"  reported  a  bill  "to  authorize  the  people  of  that  terriW 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Oovemment^  on  an  equal  foonnf 
with  the  original  States."  The  bill  was  twice  read  and  referrei^ 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  This  was  on  the  9wJ' 
December,  1819.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  oft^ 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  '*  to  inquire  lo 
the  expediency  of  prohibiting  by  law,  the  introduction  of  * 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  west  of  the  VSMviff^ 
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The  great  qneetion  of  ^^  slavery  or  no  elaveiy  in  Miaaonri/' 
having  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  1820,  it  was  then  accordingly  taken  up,  and  discussed 
with  a  warmth  that  had  rarely  been  equaled  in  Congress.  The 
absorbing  interests  attached  to  this  question,  not  only  as  regards 
Missouri  and  the  Western  States,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Union,  has  rendered  itt>f  so  much  importance,  that  it  has  become 
more  or  less  interwoven  with  the  whole  subsequent  political  his- 
tory of  our  countiy,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  it  is  therefore  essen* 
tial  to  a  clear  understanding  of  iQuch  that  is  to  follow. 

The  discussion,  having  opened  as  stated,  continued  during  the 
session.  Various  amendments  to  the  resolutions  as  offered,  were 
proposed  in  both  Houses,  but  lost. 

Application  had  been  made  by  the  people  of  Maine,  with  the 
consent  of  Massachusetts,  to  form  a  State  Ck>vemment  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  This  proposition,  for  a  period,  became 
coupled  with  the  Missouri  Question. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  8d  of  February,  a  senator  from  niinois, 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Missouri  branch  of  the  bill,  in  the 
following  words : 

^^  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty^six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof 
as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  thia 
act,  slavery  and  involuntaiy  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun* 
iahment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con  vie* 
ted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited :  Frovided^  always. 
That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  each  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  convqred  to 
the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
roaty,  and  subseqaemitly  became  the  basis  of  the  ^^  Missouri  Com* 
I»x>mise."  On  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate, 
the  vote  was  in  the  affirmative. 
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On  the  8d  of  March,  the  bill  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  was  sent  to  the  Honse.  Though  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Hoise 
is  silent  on  that  subject,  it  is  understood  as  a  historical  fact,  that  it 
this  crisis,  when  despair  sat  on  the  countenances  of  the  friends  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  exercised  the 
ofBce  of  peace-maker,  and  by  his  popularity  and  influence  witi 
both  parties,  not  in  an  official  capacity,  but  as  an  individual^  healed 
the  waters  of  strife,  and  induced  a  majority  of  the  membere  to  «^ 
cept  the  compromise  of  the  Senate. 

The  clause  restricting  slavery  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  vn 
stricken  out  by  a  small  majority.  On  the  final  vote,  for  insertiDi 
the  substitute  from  the  Senate,  it  was  decided  under  the  previoo! 
question,  in  favor.  So  the  House  concurred  in  the  amendmentB  d 
the  Senate  to  the  bill,  on  the  evening  of  thefBd  of  March. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  representation  of  each  county  in  fe 
Convention ;  in  the  aggregate,  forty-one  members. 

The  boundaries  prescribed  for  Missouri  State  are  here  given: 

"  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  pari- 
lei  of  thirty-six  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  along  thit 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  St  Francois  river ;  thence  up,  and  for 
lovring  the  course  of  that  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channt 
thereoi^  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  tlirtj 
minutes ;  thence  west  along  the  same,  to  a  point  where  eaidpff*- 
lei  is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line  passing  through  the  middle  o^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  where  the  same  empties  into  tie 
Missouri  river ;  thence,  from  the  point  aforesaid,  north,  along  tw 
said  meridian  line  to  the  intersection  to  the  parallel  of  lati^' 
which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  river  Des  Mdnes^  mating  - 
said  line  to  correspond  with  the  Indian  boundary  line;  thence  easJ^fro^ 
the  point  of  intersection  last  aforesaid,  along  the  said  paralki « 
latitude,  to  thft  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  fork  of  ^«  ^ 
river  Des  Moines,  to  the  mouth  of  the  same,  where  it  empties  in|' 
the  Mississippi  river ;  thence,  due  east,  to  the  middle  of  lh«  ^^ 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  thence  down  and  following  ^ 
course  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  mm  ch«"°* 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

In  this  work  the  boundary  has  been  given  in  fall,  to  explain  tt 
ground  of  a  dispute,  which  at  one  period  threaitened  serions  col  • 
sion  between  the  territory,  aud  subsequently  the  State  of  I^^***! 
the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  boundaries  and  jurisdiction, 
words  in  italics  gave  rise  to  the  difference,  and  involved  the  ^^ 
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tions :  First,  what  was  meant  by  the  "  rapids  of  the  river  Des 
Moines;"  Secondly,  what  Indian  boundary  line  was  intended? 

Missouri  contended  for  certain  rapids,  or  ripples  in  the  river  Des 
Moines,  some  distance  up,  which  threw  the  line  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  further  north.  Iowa  contended  that  the  rapids  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, called  by  the  French  explorers,  La  rapides  la  riviere  Des 
MomeSj  was  the  point  meant. 

After  several  years  of  contested  jurisdiction,  during  which  a 
sheriff  of  Misaouri  was  imprisoned  in  Iowa,  and  military  force  was 
appealed  to^  both  States  consented  to  refer  the  question  of  bound- 
ary and  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  labored  investigation,  the  court  decided  in  £Eivor  of  the  old 
boundary  line,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines  in 
the  French  sense  of  the  term. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  convention  was  held  on  the 
first  Monday,  and  two  succeeding  days  of  May,  1820.  The  only 
discussion  on  slavery  was,  whether  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
should  be  left  open  for  legislative  action  at  any  future  time,  or  re> 
stricted  in  the  constitution.  The  objection  urged  against  this  pol- 
icy was,  that  slaves  were,  in  a  legal  sense,  property;'  that  property 
could  not  be  taken  from  its  owner  by  statute  law,  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  then  only  for  compensation  paid ;  that  were  the  Leg- 
islature at  any  time  to  pass  a  law  to  emancipate  slaves,  the  courts 
could  nullify  the  act;, and  that  when  the  people  desired  to  change 
the  policy  of  the  State,  they  could  reorganize  the  government  by  a 
new  constitution. 

The  convention  met  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  12th  day  of  June. 
Their  labors  were  finished  by  signing  the  constitution  on  the  19th 
day  of  July,  1820.  The  first  General  Assembly  were  required  to 
meet  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  at  St  Louis.  An  election 
for  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  a  representative  in  Congress 
for  the  residue  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  a  representative  for  the 
seventeenth  Congress,  senators  and  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly,  sheriffi,  and  coroners,  was  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
August.  The  apportionment  in  the  constitution  for  the  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  provided  fourteen  senators,  and  forty-three  repre- 
sentatives. 

Alexander  M'Kair  was  elected  governor,  and  William  H. 
Ashley,  lieutenant-governor,  and  John  Scott,  representative  to  Con- 
gress. No  provision  was  made  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  people,  and  it  took  effect  fix>m  the  authority  of  the 
convention. 
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These  were  sevend  £eatares  in  tiie  conetitHtion  quite  objecti<H» 
ble  to  the  pec^e.  These  were  the  officer  of  chaacellor,  witk  t 
sabuy  of  two  thoneaDd  d<dlare  per  annaiii ;  and  the  salarieB  of  tk 
goTemor  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  comts  b«n; 
fixed  at  not  less  than  two  dionsand  dolkun  per  annum  tot  adi 
officer. 

The  mode  provided  for  amending  the  constitiition  was  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly  propofflog 
amendments ;  these  to  be  published  in  aU  the  newsp^)eis  in  the 
State  three  times,  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  next  geneiri 
election ;  atid  if,  at  the  first  session  of  the  next  General  Assemblj 
after  such  general  election,  two-thirds  of  each  House^  by  yeas  and 
nays,  ratify  such  proposed  amendments,  alter  three  separate  reid- 
ings,  on  three  several  days,  the  amendments  become  parts  of  the 
constitution. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1821,  uami- 
ments  were  proposed  to  remove  the  oli^ectionable  featareB^to^ 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority.  The  next  General  Aasembi/ 
at  its  first  session  ratified  th^oi. 

At  the  first  session  pf  the  General  Assembly  in  1820,  Tbomu  E 
Benton  and  David  Barton  were  elected  senatore,  to  represent  the 
new  State  in  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States.  ThesenatonioJ 
representative  were  at  Washington  city  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, when,  on  presenting  the  constitution,  and  claimiDg  admH- 
tance  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  they  met  a  repulse.  In  v^^ 
third,  defining  the  legislative  power  of  the  Qeneral  Aasemblji  «*> 
the  following  ii\junction : 

^^It  shall  be  their  duty,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass  such  bm  tf 
may  be  necessary,  to  prevent  free  negroes  smd  mulattoes  finm 
coming  to,  and  settling  in  this  State,  under  any  pretext  wb>^ 
ever." 

To  this  clause  objections  were  made  in  Congress,  the  State  wsi 
refused  admittance  into  the  Union,  and  another  discnsiiaD  £^ 
lowed.  The  olgection  was,  that  ^<  free  negroes  and  mulsttoes 
were  citizens  of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  clause  infirioged  on  tk 
rights  of  auoh  9A  were  guaranteed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Vv^ui 
States. 

The  words  of  the  constitution  are:  <*The  citiaens  of  esdi  Bti^ 
shall  be  entitied  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  ia  tb^ 
several  States."  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  iemonstf«D^ 
fisom  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  iBTew  York,  against  the  ^1*^ 
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flouri  Compromise"  of  the  preceding  session,  and  the  reception  of 
the  new  State  without  the  restriction  of  slavery. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  resolution  previously  intro- 
duced to  admit  that  State,  was  rejected. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1821,  the  select  committee  to  whom 
the  constitution  was  referred,  made  an  elaborate  report,  and  recom- 
mended the  reception  of  the  State.  This  was  also  disagreed  to. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  question  came  up  somewhat  modi- 
fied, and  was  lost  in  the  House.  This  vote  was  atlem-ard  recon- 
sidered. 

Daring  the  session  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  ;  the  rights 
of  the  South;  the  balance  of  power;  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Missouri,  and  the  mooted  question,  whether  "  free  negroes  "  were 
constitutionally,  citizens  in  all  the  States,  were  agitated  questions 
at  various  periods  of  the  session.  A  resolution  with  various  re- 
strictions, to  admit  Missouri,  finally  passed  the  House,  but  in  such 
a  form  as  it  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

At  this  crisis,  (February  22d,)  Clay  proposed  a  joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  was  carried.  He  then  reported 
from  the  joint  committee  on  the  subject,  the  formula  that  became 
incorporated  in  the  public  act,  to  be  found  in  the  Laws  of  Congress 
for  that  session,  and  in  the  ''Territorial  Laws  of  Missouri." 

The  substance  is  as  follows :  On  condition  that  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  by  a  solemn  act,  shall  declare  that  the  twenty-sixth  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  shall  never  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  passage  of  any  law  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  privileges  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in 
November,  1821,  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act ; — upon  the  receipt 
thereof,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact^ 
whereupon,  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  complete. 

To  carry  this  proviso  out,  it  became  necessary  for  the  governor 
to  convene  the  legislature  in  a  special  session,  which  was  held  in 
the  town  of  St.  Charles,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  Solemn 
Public  Act  was  passed;  guarded  by  explanations,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  afiect  constitutional  rights.  The  mooted  question 
whether  "free  negroes  and  mulattoes"  are  "citizens,"  in  the 
60 
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Bense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  remains  as  it  vas 
before  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  MisBoari. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  president  having  received  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  "Solemn  Public  Act,"  made  proclamation  tkt 
the  reception  of  Missouri  was  complete.  During  the  preceding 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senators  and  RepresentatiTes  of  l::^ 
State  had  no  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  votes  for  president  wereo^jt 
counted. 

As  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  become  a  sovereign  State,  vas  i 
subject  which  excited  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  accoci' 
here  given  is  somewhat  elaborated;  especially  that  the  reader  ntf; 
learn  that  there  were  two  qttestions  and  two  compromises,  and  beit 
after  not  confound  the  events  nor  their  dates,  as  many  have  d(E; 
heretofore. 

In  November,  of  the  previous  year.  Governor  Cass  had  wrinK 
to  the  War  Department,  proposing  a  tour  along  the  Southern  sip 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  toward  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi;  ti- 
purposes  being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fur  trade,  to  exaEr' 
the  copper  region,  and  especially  to  form  acquaintance  and  eo:- 
nections  with  the  various  Indian  tribes.  In  the  following  JanuaT- 
the  Secretary  of  War  wrote,  approving  the  plan ;  and  in  May.tif 
expedition  started.  A  full  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,*  ^ 
easily  accessible,  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  attended  ^^ 
as  much  success  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

During  this  year,  and  from  this  time  forward,  treaties  were  m^' 
with  the  Western  and  North- Western  tribes  extinguishing^ 
degrees  their  title  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  original  non: 
western  territory : — of  these  treaties  we  shall  not,  hereafter,  ^ 
particularly,  excepting  as  far  as  they  stand  connected  witli  t^^ 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 

**In  the  ordinance  of  Congress  authorizing  the  formation  «« 
State  Constitution  for  Indiana,  four  sections,  containing  two  tho^' 
sand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  were  donated  for  ^ 
permanent  seat  of  government.  Commissioners  on  the  partot> 
State  were  appointed  in  1820,  to  make  the  selection,  and  in  l*-- 
the  town  of  Indianapolis  was  laid  out."t 


*  Schoolcraft,  toI.  i.  published  at  Albany,  in  1821.  f  Indiana  Qtf«t^' 
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Upon  the  31st  of  Janaary,  the  Ohio  Assembly  passed  a  law 
1822.]  "  authorizing  an  examination  into  the  practicability  of  con- 
necting Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  canal." 

This  act  grew  out  of  events,  a  sketch  of  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  present  to  the  reader  of  these  pages. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  modern  navigable  canals  was  made  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  1271 ;  it  connected  Milan  with  the  Tesino.  About  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  similar  works  were  commenced  in 
Holland.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1755,  that  any  enterprise  of 
the  kind  was  tndertaken  in  England;  this  was  followed,  three 
years  later,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  first  canal,  constructed 
by  Brindley. 

In  1765,  an  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  great  work  by  which 
Brindley  and  his  patron  proposed  to  unite  Hull  and  Liverpool — the 
Trent  and  the  Mersey.  This  great  undertaking  was  completed  in 
1777.  The  idea  thus  carried  into  eiSect  in  Great  Britain  was  soon 
borne  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  New  York  canal  was  suggested  by  Governeur  Morris, 
in  1777;  but,  as  early  as  1774,  Washington  said  he  had  thought  of 
a  system  of  improvements  by  which  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Ohio ;  which  system,  ten  years  later,  he  tried  most  persevecingly 
to  induce  Virginia  to  act  upon  with  energy. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  written  October  10th,  1784,  he 
also  suggests  that  an  examination  be  made  as  to  the  facilities  for 
opening  a  communication,  through  the  Cuyahoga,  and  Muskin- 
gum or  Scioto,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Such  a  commu- 
nication had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Jeflferson,  in  March, 
1784;  he  even  proposed  a  canal  to  connect  the  Cuyahoga  and  Big 
Beaver. 

Three  years  later,  Washington  attempted  to  interest  the  federal 
government  in  his  views,  and  exerted  himself,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  the  country  about  the  sources  of 
the  Muskingum  and  Cuyahoga.  After  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, his  mind  was  employed  on  other  subjects;  but  the  whites, 
who  had  meantime  began  to  people  the  West,  used  the  course 
which  he  had  suggested,  (as  the  Indians  had  done  before  them,)  to 
carry  goods  from  the  lakes  to  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio ;  so  that 
it  was  soon  known  definitely,  that  upon  the  summit  level  were 
ponds,  through  which,  in  a  wet  season,  a  complete  water  connec- 
tion was  formed  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  Muskingum. 

From  this  time  the  public  mind  underwent  various  changes ; 
more  and  more  persons  becoming  convinced  that  a  canal  between 
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the  heads  of  two  rivers,  was  far  less  desirable,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  a  complete  canal  communicatiou  from  place  to  place,  fol- 
lowing the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  drawing  water  from  thera. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  proposed  a  canal  from  some 
point  on  the  Great  Miami,  to  the  city  in  which  he  resided ;  and  in 
January,  1818,  Mr.,  afterward  Governor  Brown,  writes  thus:  ** Ex- 
perience, the  best  guide,  has  tested  the  infinite  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  commercial  intercourse  over  the  best  roads,  or  any  navi- 
gation of  the  beds  of  small  rivers.  In  comparing  it  with  the  latter, 
I  believe  you  will  find  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  engineers  of  Franco  and  England,  against 
the  river,  and  in  favor  of  the  canal,  for  very  numerous  reasons.** 

Meanwhile,  along  the  Atlantic,  various  experiments  had  been 
tried,  both  in  regard  to  improving  rivers  and  digging  canals.  In 
October,  1784,  Virginia,  acting  under  the  instigation  of  Waahing- 
ton,  passed  a  law  ^' for  clearing  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
James  river."  In  March,  1792,  New  York  established  two  compa- 
nies for  ^^  Inland  Lock  Navigation ; "  the  one  to  connect  the  Hud- 
son with  Lake  Cliamplain,  the  other  to  unite  it  with  Lake 
Ontario,  whence  another  canal  was  to  rise  round  the  Great  Falls 
to  Erie. 

These  enterprises,  and  various  others,  were  presented  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  elaborate  rej^Kirt, 
made  April  4th,  1808.  Subsequent  to  this  report,  in  April,  1811, 
the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  a  law  for  the  great  Eiie 
canal,  and  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  was  Governeur  Morris, 
who  bad  proposed  the  plan  thirty-four  years  previous. 

To  her  aid  in  tbis  vaut  work,  New  York  asked  the  power  of  the 
federal  government,  and  Ohio  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
aid  being  given.  No  great  help,  however,  was  given ;  and  Neiv 
York,  with  the  strength  imparted  by  the  energy  of  Clinton,  carried 
through  her  vast  work;  and  when  Ohio  began  to  speak  of  similar 
eftbrts,  through  the  same  voice  that  had  encouraged  her  during 
her  labors,  the  Empire  State  spoke  encouragement  to  her  younger 
Bitter. 

W  hen,  therefore,  Governor  Brown,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  De- 
cember 14th,  1818,  referred  to  the  necessity  of  providing  cheaper  ways 
to  market  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  he  spoke  to  a  people  not  unpre- 
pared to  respond  favorably.  In  accordance  with  the  governor's 
suggestiin,  Mr.  Sill,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1819,  moved  that  a 
eomiuictee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  a  canal 
from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio.    This  was  followed,  on  the  next  day,  bj 
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a  further  communication  from  Governor  Brown,  and  the  subject 
was  discussed  through  the  winter. 

In  the  following  December,  the  executive  again  pressed  the 
matter,  and  in  January,  1820,  made  a  full  statement  of  facts  rela- 
ting to  routes,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  Further  infor- 
mation was  communicated  in  February,  and  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  an  act  passed,  appointing  commissioners  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  proposed  canal,  provided  Congress  would  aid  in  its 
construction,  and  seeking  aid  from  Congress. 

That  aid  not  having  been  given,  nothing  was  done  during  1820 
or  1821,  except  to  excite  and  extend  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
upon  the  8d  of  January,  1822,  Micajah  T.  Williams,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  consider  that  part  of  the  governor's  message  relating 
to  internal  improvements,  offered  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
subject;  and  brought  in  the  bill  already  referred  to  as  having  been 
passed  upon  the  Slst  of  the  last  mentioned  month. 

The  examination  authorized  by  that  law  was  at  once  commen- 
ced, Mr.  James  Geddes  being  the  engineer. 

Upon  the  same  day,  (December  6th,  1821,)  on  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams moved  for  a  committee  on  canals,  Caleb  Atwater  moved  for 
one  upon  schools ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  the  law  above  referred 
to  was  passed,  one  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  complete  system  of  common  schools.  To  the  history  of 
that  subject  the  reader's  attention  is  next  invited. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  provided,  that  **  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged."  In  the  previous  ordinance  of  1785,  regulating  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  west,  section  No.  16  of  every  township  was 
reserved  ^'for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said 
township." 

And  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  using  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  says,  that  "  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision."  In  accordance  with 
the  feelings  shown  in  these  several  clauses  the  Governors  of  Ohio 
always  mentioned  the  subject  of  education  with  great  respect  in 
their  messages;  but  nothing  was  done  to  make  it  general. 

It  was  supposed,  that  people  would  not  willingly  be  taxed  to 
educate  the  children  of  their  poor  neighbors ;  not  so  much  because 
:hey  failed  to  perceive  the  necessity  that  exists  for  all  to  be  educa- 
edj  in  order  that  the  commonwealth  may  be  safe  and  prosperous ; 
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but  because  a  vast  number,  that  lived  in  Ohio,  still  doubted 
whether  Ohio  would  be  their  ultimate  abiding  place. 

They  came  to  the  West  to  make  money  rather  than  to  find  a 
home,  and  did  not  care  to  help  educate  those  whose  want  of  edu- 
cation they  might  nev^r  feel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  about  the  year  1816,  at  whkli 
time  several  persons  in  Cincinnati,  who  knewthebenefitBof  afree- 
school  system,  united,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  State. 

Their  ideas  being  warmly  responded  to,  by  the  dwelleis  in  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase,  and  the  Western  Reserve  more  partico- 
larly,  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  and  various  means  were  resorted  to,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  subject;  among  the  most  efficient  of  wkw 
was  the  publication  of  an  JEducalion  Almanac  at  Cincinnati 

This  work  was  edited  by  Nathan  Guilford,  a  lawyer  of 
place,  who  had  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Ae  m&tter. 
For  several  years  this  gentleman  and  his  associates  labored  silentlj 
and  ceaselessly  to  diffuse  their  sentiments,  one  attempt  only  beisg 
made  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  legislature:  this  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1819,  when  Ephraim  Cutler,  of  Washington  county,  broQgb 
in  a  bill  for  establishing  common  schools,  which  was  lost  in  tit 
Senate. 

At  length,  in  1821,  it  having  been  clearly  ascertained  that  * 
strong  feeling  existed  in  favor  of  a  common  school  system  throog 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  being  ^ 
known  that  the  western  men,  who  were  then  about  to  hntg 
forward  their  canal  schemes,  wished  to  secure  the  aflsistance 
their  less  immediately  benefited  fellow-citizens,  it  was  tiiongW 
be  a  favorable  time  to  bring  the  free-school  proposition  forwarfl. 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  done  by  Mr.  Atwater. 

On  the  8d  of  January,  1828,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  behalf  of^ 
1828.]    canal  commissioners,  presented  a  report  upon  the 
route  for  a  canal  through  the  State,  and  a  further  examination  wi» 
agreed  upon ;  which  was  made  during  the  year. 

The  friends  of  the  common  school  system  continued  ^^^'^   . 
and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  assemo  y 
vorable  to  their  views,  they  diffused  information  and  hrongi^ 

Michigan  during  this  year  was  invested  with  a  new  form 
ritorial  government;  Congress  having  authorized  the  appoi^ 
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of  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
president  from  eighteen  candidates  elected  by  the  people. 

The  richest  mines  of  lead,  were  discovered  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, at  Galena,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  Dubnqne,  on  the  west 
They  have  yielded  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure  lead. 

In  1786,  Julien  Dubuqae,  an  enterprising  Canadian,  visited  this 
region,  explored  its  mineral  wealth,  returned  two  years  after,  and, 
at  a  council  held  with  the  Indians  in  1788,  obtained  from  them  a 
grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres,  beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Here  he  resided  and  obtained  great  wealth  in  mining  and 
trading  with  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1810.  His  grave  is  about 
one  mile  below  the  city  of  Dubuque,  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  mines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  between  Rock  and 
'Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  east,  and  about  the  same  parallel  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river. 

For  m^ny  years  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  French  couriers 
du  hoiSy  had  been  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  the  mineral  region 
about  Galena.  But  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface, 
though  they  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  mineral. 

In  1828,  the  late  Colonel  James  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  obtained 
a  lease  from  the  United  States  government,  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  and  smelting,  which  he  did  with  a  strong  force  and 
much  enterprise.  This  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising men  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  States. 

Some  went  on  in  1826,  more  following  in  1827,  and  in  1828,  the 
country  was  almost  literally  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  merchants, 
speculators,  gamblers,  and  every  description  of  character.  Intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  virtue,  were  thrown  in  the  midst  of  dissipa- 
tion, gambling,  and  every  species  of  vice. 

Such  was  the  crowd  of  adventurers  in  1829,  to  this  hitherto 
almost  unknown  and  desolate  region,  that  the  lead  business  was 
greatly  overdone,  and  the  market  for  a  while  nearly  destroyed. 
Fortunes  were  made  almost  upon  a  turn  of  a  spade,  and  lost  with 
equal  facility. 

The  business  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent.  Exhaustless 
quantities  of  mineral  exist  here,  over  a  tract  of  country  two  hundred 
miles  in  extent. 

From  1821,  to  September,  1828,  the  amount  of  lead  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Galena,  Illinois,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
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Band  one  hundred  and  thirty  ponndB. .  During  the  next  euece^i 
ten  years,  the  aggregate  was  ahout  seventy  millions  of  pounds. 

The  average  number  of  miners  during  the  year  1825,  was  one 
hundred;  in  1826,  foar  hundred ;  and  in  1827,  one  thoaBand  six 
hundred.  Many  citizens. of  Illinois,  from  the  counties  of  St  Clair, 
Madison,  &c.,  went  up  the  river  with  supplies  of  provision  in  the 
spring,  to  prosecute  mining,  and  returned  downward  and  home- 
ward at  the  approach  of  winter.  From  this  trifling  incident  a 
mischievous  wag  from  "  Yankeedom,"  ycleped  the  i)eople  of  IIH* 
nois,  "  Suckers,"  from  these  migrat4)ry  miners. 

In  1811,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  made  a  grant  to  Lord 
Selkirk,  a  Scotch  nohleman,  and  influential  member  of  the  com- 
pany, of  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  Red  river  up  to  Red  Fort 
This  nobleman,  having  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  at  once  set 
to  work  vigorously  to  establish  a  colony,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  1812,  settlers  were  procured  from 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  Switzerland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  two  settlements  were  formed;  one  at  Pem- 
bina, abojit  two  miles  below  the  Pembina  river;  the^  other  at  Fort 
Douglass,  about  sixty  miles  below  Pembina,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Assiniboin  and  Red  rivers. 

At  this  period  the  rivalry  between  the  North-West  (Fur)  Com- 
pany, which  was  started  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  in 
1809,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  very  great,  and  the 
new  settlers  had  among  other  diiflculties,  many  strifes  with  the 
agents  of  the  rival  company.  In  1816,  they  were  even  dispersei 
But  in  1816,  they  returned,  and  Lord  Selkirk,  acted  so  vigorously 
in  maintaining  the  commercial  and  territorial  rights  of  theHodfions 
Bay  Company,  that  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  trading  postB  of 
the  other,  and  in  1821,  the  two  were  conjoined,  and  thus  an  eo" 
put  to  all  further  strife. 

The  settlements  which  he  had  founded  continned  in  existence, 
and  Pembina  proving  afterward  to  be  below  the  49th  degr««  ^' 
latitude,  i\  fell  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  ^^ 
1823,  Major  Long  was  sent  upon  an  expedition  to  tbeaonrceof 
St.  Peter's  river.  Lake  Winnepeck,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  fcc» ^^^ 
the  purpose  of  topographically  exploring  those  regions;  and  the 
following  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pembina^  is  taken  fram  i^ 
Keating's  account  of  that  expedition: 

"  Pembina  constituted  the  upper  settlement  made  on  the  ^ 
of  land  granted  to  the  late  Lord  Selkirk,  by  the  Hudaon'a  Baj 
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Company.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  by  virtne  of  a  charter 
from  Charles  the  Second,  granted  in  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
others,  constituting  the  *  honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  the 
Tvhole  of  the  British  dominions  lying  contiguous  to  Hudson's  Bay 
or  its  tributaries,  has  been  claimed  by  that  company,  not  only  as 
regards  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  but  also  as  respects  the  right 
to  the  soil,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  About  the  year 
1813,  Lord  Selkirk,  ivhowasone  of  the  principal  partners,  obtained 
from  the  company  a  grant  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  including 
both  banks  of  Red  river,  up  to  the  Red  or  Grand  Fork.  To  this  he 
extinguished  the  Indian  title,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount, 
and  the  promise  of  an  annuity  to  the  Indians.  He  then  opened  the 
lands  for  settlement,  inviting  a  number  of  British  subjects  to  go 
and  reside  upon  them,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  infant 
colony,  he  engaged  recruits  from  Switzerland  and  other  countries, 
and  especially  increased  it  by  a  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
de  Meuron  and  de  Watteville  regiments,  two  foreign  corps  that 
were  in  the  pay  of  England  during  the  late  war,  and  that  w^ere  dis- 
banded in  Canada,  in  the  year  1816.  Two  principal  settlements 
were  formed,  one  at  Fort  Douglas,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Assiniboin  and  Red  rivers,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  water  above  that,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
named  by  the  Chippewas,  Anepeininan  sipi,  so  called  from  a  small 
red  berry,  termed  by  them  anepeminan,  which  name  has  been 
shortened  and  corrupted  into  Pembina,  (Viburnum  oxycoccos.) 

**  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  fort  here,  until  the  spring 
of  1828,  when  observations,  made  by  their  own  astronomers,  led 
them  to  suspect  that  it  was  south  of  the  boundary  line,  and  they 
therefore  abandoned  it,  removing  all  that  could  be  sent  down  the 
river  with  advantage.  The  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  been  sup- 
ported at  this  place,  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to  Fort  Doug- 
las ;  and  a  large  and  neat  chapel  built  by  the  settlers  for  their, 
accommodation,  is  now  fast  going  to  decay.  The  settlement  con- 
sists of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  residing  in  sixty  log 
houses  or  cabins;  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  qualifications 
for  good  settlers;  few  of  then!  ai-e  farmers;  most  of  them  are  half- 
breeds,  who,  having  been  educated  by  theirj[ndian  mothers,  have 
imbibed  the  roving,  unsettled,  and  indolent  habits  of  the  Indians. 
Accustomed  from  their  early  infancy  to  the  arts  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  worst  schools  for  morals, 
they  haye  acquired  no  small  share  of  cunning  and  artifice.  These 
form  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  male  inhabitants.    The  rest  consist 
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of  Swiss  and  Scotch  settlers ;  most  of  the  fcNiner  are  old  soldiers,  as 
unfit  for  agrienltoral  pursuits  as  the  half-breeds  themselves.  The 
only  good  colonists  are  the  Scotch,  who  have  brought  over  with 
them,  as  usual,  their  steady  habits,  and  their  inde&tigable  perseve- 
rance. Although  the  soil  about  Pembina  is  very  good,  and  will, 
when  well  cultivated,  yield  a  plentiful  return,  yet,  from  the 
character  of  the  population,  as  well  as  from  the  infiEmt  state  of 
the  colony,  it  does  not  at  present  yield  sufBcient  produce  to  support 
the  settlers,  who,  therefore,  devote  much  of  their  time  to  huntiDg; 
this,  which  perhaps  in  the  origin  was  the  effect  of  an  imperfect 
state  of  agriculture,  soon  acted  as  a  cause ;  for  experience  shows, 
that  men  addicted  to  hunting  never  can  make  good  ftrmers.  At 
the  time  when  we  arrived  at  the  colony,  most  of  the  settlers  had 
gone  from  home,  taking  with  them  their  families,  horses,  kc.  They 
were  then  chasing  the  buffiilo  in  the  prairies,  and  had  been  absent 
forty-five  days  without  being  heard  from.  The  settlement  was  in 
the  greatest  need  of  provisions ;  fortunately  for  us,  who  were  like- 
wise destitute,  they  arrived  next  day.  Their  return  afforded  us  i 
view  of  what  was  really  a  novel  and  interesting  spectacle;  their  march 
was  a  triumphant  one,  and  presented  a  much  greater  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  than  we  had  expected  to  meet  on  those 
distant  prairies.  The  procession  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen carts,  each  loaded  with  about 'eight  hundred  pounds  of  the 
finest  buffalo  meat ;  there  were  three  hundred  persons,  including 
the  women.  The  number  of  their  horses,  some  of  which  were 
very  good,  was  not  under  two  hundred.  Twenty  hunters,  mounted 
on  their  best  steeds,  rode  in  abreast ;  having  heard  of  our  arrival, 
they  fired  a  salute  as  they  passed  our  camp.  These  men  receive 
here  the  name  of  Oens  libresy  or  Freemen,  to  distinguish  themfro^''^ 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  .Bay  Company,  who  are  called  M- 
ffogees.  Those  that  are  partly  of  Indian  extraction,  are  nick-named 
BcJabruU^  (Burnt  wood,)  from  their  dark  complexion. 

"*A  swift  horse  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  most  valuable  propertf* 
they  are  good  judges  of  horses,  particularly  of  racers,  witii  which 
they  may  chase  the  bufelo.  Their  horses  are  procured  from  our 
southern  prairies,  or  from  the  internal  provinces  of  New  8paiu» 
whence  they  are  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  traded  or  re-stolen 
throughout  the  whole  distance,  until  they  get  into  the  possession  of 
these  men.  Their  dress  is  singular,  but  not  deficient  in  beautj;  i^ 
is  a  mixture  of  the  European  and  Jndian  habits.  All  of  them  have 
a  blue  capote  with  a  hood,  which  they  use  only  in  bad  weather; 
the  capote  is  secured  round  their  waist  by  a  military  sash;  thef 
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wear  a  shirt  of  calico  or  painted  muslin,  moccasins,  and  leather 
leggings  fastened  ronnd  the  legs  by  garters,  ornamented  with  beads, 
&c.  The  Bois  brules  often  dispense  with  a  hat ;  when  they  have 
one,  it  is  generally  variegated  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  feathers, 
gilt  lace,  and  other  tawdry  ornaments. 

"  The  character  of  the  Bois  brule  countenance  is  peculiar.  Their 
eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  their  hair  generally  long,  not 
unfrequently  curled,  and  of  the  deepest  black ;  their  nose  is  short 
and  turned  up ;  their  mouth  wide ;  their  teeth  good ;  -their  com- 
plexion of  a  deep  olive,  which  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
^dian  blood  which  they  have  in  them.  They  are  smart,  active, 
excellent  runners.  One  of  them,  we  were  told,  often  chased  the 
buffalo  on  foot ;  we  did  not,  however,  see  him  do  it.  This  man  had 
a  handsome,  .well-proportioned  figure,  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  took 
a  sketch.  He  was  very  strong,  and  was  known  to  have  three  times 
discharged,  from  his  bow,  an  arrow  which,  after  perforating  one 
buffalo,  had  killed  a  second ;  an  achievement  which  is  sometimes 
performed  by  Indians,  though  it  is  rare,  as  it  requires  great  muscu- 
lar strength.  Their  countenance  is  full  of  expression,  which  par- 
takes of  cunning  and  malice.  When  angry,  it  assumes  all  the  force 
of  the  Indian  features,  and  denotes  perhaps  more  of  the  demoniac 
spirit  than  is  generally  met  with,  even  in  the  countenance  of  the 
aborigines. 

"The  great  mixture  of  Nations,  which  consist  of  English,  Scotch, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  united  with  Indians  of  different 
tribes,  viz:  Chippewas,  Crees,  T>ft/>nfft>ifl^  j^c,  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  state  of  their  morals ;  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  have 
been  more  prone  to  imitate  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  each  stock; 
we  can  therefore  ascribe  to  this  combination  of  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients, but  a  very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  They 
are  but  little  superior  to  the  L^dians  themselves.  Their  cabins  are 
built,  however,  with  a  little  more  art;  they  cultivate  small  fields  of 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  tobacco,  &c.  A  few  of  the 
more  respectable  inhabitants  keep  cows,  and  attend  to  agriculture, 
but  we  saw  neither  a  plough  nor  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  use,  in  the 
whole  of  the  upper  settlement.  Considering  the  high  latitude  of 
Pembina,  the  above-mentioned  plants  thrive  well.  Maize  yields 
tolerable  crops ;  so  does  tobacco,  which  even  yields  seed.  The 
wheat,  which  is  in  the  greatest  repute  here,  is  the  bearded  wheat. 
The  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  apparently  very  high.*' 

The  same  writer  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  which  had  been  the  main 
object  of  the  party  in  visiting  the  place.    It  was  at  once  found  that 
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the  settlement  stood  close  upon  that  line,  and  on  the  8th  of  Augost, 
the  precise  boundary  line  was  found,  and  a  flag  was  raised  upon  the 
staff  at  the  point ;  when,  after  the  firing  of  a  salute,  Major  Long  made 
proclamation  that,  "by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  country  situated  upon  Ited 
river,  above  that  point,  was  declared  to  be  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.'* 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  all  collected  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, heard  the  declaration  with  satisfaction.  "  While  fixing  the 
posts,"  says  Mr.  Keating,  "the  colonists  requested  that  they  might 
be  shown  how  the  line  would  run ;  when  this  was  done,  the  first 
observation  they  made  was,  that  all  the  buffalo  would  be  on  our 
side  of  the  line ;  this  remark  shows  the  great  interest  they  take  in 
this  animal,  to  which  all  their  thoughts  recur." 

The  people  of  Pembina  have,  however,  improved  greatly  in  en- 
terprise and  refinement;  they  have  made  improvements  in  the  arte 
of  agriculture,  and  have  become  traders  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Their  chief  article  of  trade  is  still  buflSalo  robes  and  buffalo 
tongues.  These  they  formerly  brought  to  the  States  by  a  tedious 
route  overland,  but  since  1849  and  1850,  the  cities  of  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Anthony  having  sprung  into  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
Pembinaens  chiefly  carry  their  trade  up  the  Red  river,  then  by  a 
short  overland  route  to  the  St.  Peter's  river,  and  down  that  river  to 
St.  Paul's  and  St  Anthony,  and  so  often  do  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  these  cities,  that  they  may  be  reckoned  among  their 
regular  traders. 

By  the  census  of  1849,  there  were  in  the  settlement  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  males,  and  three  hundred  and  for^y-two  females, 
making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons.  The 
population  at  this  time  (1856)  is  probably  two  thousand. 

A  writer  in  an  old  number  of  the  **Dubuque  Herald,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  climate  of  Pembina: 

"  The  cold  is  sometimes  excessive  in  the  settlement.  Mcrcary 
freezes  once  or  twice  every  year,  and  sometimes  the  spirit  the^ 
mometer  indicates  a  temperature  as  low  as  fifty-two  degrees  below 
zero.  When  such  a  low  temperature  occurs,  there  is  a  pervading 
haze  or  smoky  appearance  in  the  atmosphere,  resembling  a  general 
diffused  yellow  smoke,  and  the  sun  looks  red  as  in  a  sultry  even- 
ing. As  the  sun  rises,  so  does  the  thermometer,  and  when  the 
mercury  thaws  out  and  stands  at  ten  or  fiAeen  below,  a  breeze  sets 
in,  and  pleasant  weather  follows — that  is,  as  pleasant  as  can  be, 
while  the  mercury  keeps  below  zero. 
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"For  weeks,  sometimes,  the  wind  will  blow  from  the  north — ^tem- 
perature saj  from  five  to  ten  below — suddenly  it  shifts  into  the 
soiith,  and  for  six  hours  the  thermometer  will  continue  to  fall, 
a  phenomena  which  meteorologists,  perhaps,  can  account  for. 
Another:  when,  in  summer,  the  wind  blows  a  length  of  time  from 
the  north,  it  drives  the  water  back,  and  Red  river  will  have  its 
banks  full  in  the  dryest  seasons.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  same  direction  in  winter,  although  the  sea  and 
river  are  frozen  unbrokenly  ten  feet  thick  to  the  north  pole." 

In  1824,  the  friends  of  canals,  and  those  of  free  common  schools, 
1^24.]  in  Ohio,  finding  a  strong  opposition  still  existing  to  the 
great  plans  of  improvement  offered  to  the  people,  during  this  year 
strained  every  nerve  to  secure  an  Assembly  in  which,  by  union, 
both  measures  might  be  carried.  Information  was  diffused,  and  in- 
terest excited  by  every  means  that  could  be  suggested,  and  the 
autumn  elections  were  in  consequence  such  as  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  two  bills  which  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  so  much  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  good  to  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indisps  W(is  taken  up  as  early  as 
July,  1789,  and  was  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  United  States 
government  from  that  time  forward;  in  lbl9,  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  that  purpose,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  see  that  they  were  wisely  expended.  In  March 
of  this  year,  (1824,)  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Ohio, 
upon  the  proposition  to  stop  the  appropriation  above  named ;  against 
this  proposition  he  reported  decidedly,  and  gave  a  favorable  view 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be  hoped  for. 

African  slavery,  as  may  be  seen  on  p^ge  88  in  this  work,  was  in- 
troduced into  Illinois  as  early  as  1720. 

As  slavery  obtained  throughout  all  the  colonies,  the  cpnqu^^t  of 
New  France  by  England  did  not  affect  the  institution. 

The  surrender  of  the  country  to  Clark,  in  1778,  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  in  its  transfer  to  ti|;ie 
Continental  Congress,  in  1784,  the  same  relationship  pf  property 
was  secured. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  prospective,  and  has  been  so  decided 
by  the  courts.  The  question  whether  the  desqeijidfmts  of  those 
^who  were  slaves  in  1787,  could  be  held  in  servitude,  pn  the  ground 
of  a  "vested  rights"  remained  opened  ,until  1845,  when,  bj  n  4p- 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,7t  vif^s  depl^ired  they  w^e 
free. 
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The  operation  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  North- Western  Territory,  was  a  subject  of  complaint  by  a  veiy 
few  interested  persons,  who,  Ijy  memorials  to  Congress,  made 
efforts  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  restriction  for  a  limited  period. 
The  first  petition  was  from  four  persons  in  Kaskaskia,  in  1796,  ask- 
ing that  slavery  might  be  tolerated  there. 

In  1804,  a  convention  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Vincennes,  to 
deliberate  on  ^^  territorud  interests^''  of  which  Governor  Harrison  was 
president  One  object  was  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  organic 
law.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  i 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  recommended  that 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  be  suspended,  in  a  quali- 
fied manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves, 
(bom  in  the  United  States,)  into  the  territoiy  of  Indiana,  which 
then  included  Hlinois.    This  resolution  was  lost. 

At  the  seesion  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1806-7,  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  reported  to  Congress.  One  strong 
resolution  was  reported  by  the  committee  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred, in  favor  of  a  suspension  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  orfi- 
nance  for  ten  years,  and  was  lost  in  the  House. 

This  movement  produced  a  political  reaction  in  the  temtoiy. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  brought  out  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, Jonathan  Jennings,  and  elected  him  over  the  opposite  candi- 
date, and  continued  him  by  successive  re-elections,  until  the  State 
irovernment  was  formed. 

To  avoid  the  restriction  in  the  organic  law,  the  Territory  of  i»<»i- 
ana  passed  an  act,  (September  17, 1807,)  entitled  ''An  act  concerning 
the  introduction  of  negroes  and  midattoes  into  tfds  Territory."  K  '^' 
ized  the  introduction  of  that  class  of  persons,  (who  were  shrea  m 
the  States  or  territories,)  into  that  territory,  by  requiring  the  owner 
or  ]>ossessor  to  enter  into  indentures  with  his  slave,  to  BerfB 
for  a  stipulated  period  as  an  indentured  servant^  and  then  become 
free. 

A  record  of  this  must  be  made  in  the  court  of  common  ple*^ 
within  thirty  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  slave  or  ekr^ 
Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  required  to  serve  their 
former  owner  or  possessor — males,  until  thirty-five  years  of  «^ 
and  females,  until  thirty*two  years  of  age.  This  class  was  term 
^<  indentured  servants." 

Many  slaveholders  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other  S^^ 
who  desired  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  ownership  of  8»^ 
migrated  and  availed  themselves  of  this  law.    This  form  of  e^' 
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tade  has  been  removed  by  judicial  decisions  in  Indiana,  and  by  the 
new  constitution  in  Illinois. 

For  several  years  after  the  war,  persons  migrated  to  Illinois,  with 
the  view  of  emancipating  their  slaves.  Among  these  was  Edward 
Coles,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Bishop  Madison,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  conviction  of  the  wrong  and  impolicy  of  negro  slavery; 
and  he  then  formed  the  resolution,  that  should  he  come  in  posses- 
sion of  this  species  of  property,  he  would  immediately  emancipate 
them.  Mr.  Coles  became  Private  Secretary  for  President  Madison, 
and  remained  six  years  an  inmate  of  his  family.  He  was  then  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
American  minister,  the  late  J.  Q.  Adams,  during  which  time  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  effected  a  sale  of  his 
plantation,  and  removed  his  slaves  to  Illinois;  in  1819,  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  each  family,  and  superin- 
tended their  settlement.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1822,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  at  a 
most  important  crisis. 

^^The  election  took  place  not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the 
great  Missouri  question.  The  Illinois  Senators  in  Congress  had 
voted  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State,  without  restriction,  whilst  Mr.  Cook,  the  only  representative 
in  the  lower  House,  voted  against  it.  This  helped  to  keep  alive 
some  questions  for,  or  against,  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

^'  About  this  time  also,  a  tide  of  immigration  was  pouring  into 
Missouri,  through  Illinois,  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  every  great  road  was  crowded,  and  full  of  them, 
all  bound  for  Missouri,  with  money,  and  long  trains  of  teams  and 
black  and  mulatto  slaves.  Some  of  these  were  the  most  wealthy 
and  best  educated  people  from  the  Slave  States.  Many  of  the 
Illinois  people  who  had  land  and  farms  to  sell,  looked  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  Missouri  with  envy ;  whilst  the  lordly  immigrant^ 
as  he  passed  along  with  his  money  and  droves  of  servants,  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  increasing  it,  by  pretending  to  regret  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  Illinois,  which  excluded  him  from  purchas- 
ing land  and  making  settlement  there.  In  this  mode,  a  desire  to 
make  Illinois  a  Slave  State  became  quite  prevalent.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  the  defeat  of  the  slavery  party  at  this  election,  they  were  not 
annihilated;  they  had  only  been  beaten  for  governor  by  a  division 
in  their  own  ranks,  whilst  they  had  elected  a  large  migority  in 
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each  House  of  the  Assembly,  and  were  now  determined  to  makes 
vigorous  eiFort  to  carry  their  measures  at  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  held  in  1822-.?3. 

"Governor  Coles,  in  his  first  message,  recommended  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  French  slaves.  This  served  as  the  spark  to  kindle 
into  activity  all  the  elements  in  favor  of  slavery."* 

Henceforth  the  question  assumed  an  alarming  attitude  in  poli- 
tics. 

The  old  constitution  provided  for  alterations  only  in  one  mode. 
A  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  could  authorize  tie 
people  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention,  at  the  next  electioD. 
If  a  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor,  the  subsequent  legislature  vm 
required  to  order  an  election  for  members  to  the  convention,  m 
appoint  the  time  of  meeting,  the  apportionment  to  be  in  ratio  to 
the  members  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 

At  that  period,  the  progress  of  the  population  northward, 
rendered  this  apportionment  peculiarly  unequal,  and  the  atroaS 
hold  of  the  advocates  of  slavery  was  in  the  counties  near  the  Oiuo 
river;  and  in  the  old  French  settlements. 

It  was  demonstrated,  that  on  a  contingency,  one-fourth  ot  tee 
votes  of  the  people  could  elect  a  majority  in  a  convention,  and  that 
majority  might  probably  be  in  favor  of  opening  the  State  for  i>* 
very.  Hence  it  became  a  paramount  object  of  the  opponents  oi 
tbe  measure,  to  defeat  the  convention. 

After  several  efforts,  it  was  found  that  the  constitutional  majority 
in  the  legislature  was  lacking  by  one  vote.  A  contested  clectioD,o 
a  perplexing  and  complicated  character,  had  come  from  "^* 
county,  then  including  all  tbe  territory  north  and  west  of  the  lii- 
noi^  river,  and,  at  the  early  part  of  the  session,  was  decided  Jfl 
&vor  of  Mr.  Hanson ;  but  some  members  who  were  opposed  o 
convention^  conscientiously  gave  their  votes  for  the  contestant, 
Shaw. 

After  a  stormy  session  of  about  ten  weeks,  the  convention  pa^ 
.adopted  the  desperate  alternative  of  a  re*conaideration,  an^  ^^° 
out  Hanson,  and  put  in  Shaw.    This  turned  the  scale,  and  the  r . 
..recommending  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convefttion, 
carried.    A  number  of  the  members  of  both  Honaes  enUred  v^ 
solemn  prot^t  against  both  tbe  object  and  the  xneasures  ^ 
tain  it. 


*  Ford*s  History  of  lUiiuaf. 
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The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  but  a  short  time  before  the 
adjournment,  February,  1823.  Only  one  of  the  four  papers  in  the 
State — the  "Edwardsville  Spectator,"  by  Hooper  Warren — at  that 
time  took  a  decided  stand  against  slavery  and  a  convention. 

Elections  were  biennial,  and  the  question  could  not  be  decided 
until  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1824;  the  contest  was  spirited. 
The  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  be- 
came aroused ;  public  meetings  were  held ;  and  societies  organized 
for  "  the  prevention  of  slavery  in  Illinois."  The  first  move  was 
made  in  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  where  the  convention  party  were 
strong,  and  led  by  some  of  the  strongest  political  men  in  the 
State. 

A  county  society  was  organized,  officers  appointed,  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  was  published,  and  an  invitation  made  to 
form  societies  in  other  counties.  Fourteen  similar  societies  were 
organized  in  as  many  counties,  and  a  correspondence  established 
in  them  through  persons  who  could  be  trusted,  in  every  county 
and  election  precinct.  This  system  was  in  full  operation  before 
August,  and  a  year  remained  to  gather  strength. 

The  opposite  party  relied  on  quiet  and  concealed  operations. 
Many  denied,  and  doubtless  honestly,  that  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very was  the  object;  and  believed  that  there  were  objectionable- 
features  in  the  constitution,  that  should  be  removed.  In  the  coun- 
ties north  of  the  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  very  little  was 
said  by  this  party  in  favor  of  slavery,  except  to  ward  ofi:'  the  charges 
made  by  their  opponents. 

The  members  of  the  preceding  legislature,  who  had  protested 
against  the  convention  question,  contributed  each  fifty  dollars  from 
their  wages,  to  meet  expenses  in  printing  and  circulating  papers. 
The  governor  was  in  the  opposition,  and  at  once  resolved  to  expend 
his  four  years*  salary  in  the  contest,  and  nobly  did  he  redeem  the 
pledge. 

The  summer  and  autumn  wore  away,  and  the  convention  party 
had  no  regular  organization.  The  time  appointed  for  rallying  the 
leaders  and  acting  in  concert,  was  in  December,  at  the  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Vandalia.  The  paper  at  that  place,  that 
performed  the  public  printing,  was  their  strong  garrison,  so  far  as 
newspaper  armor  was  concerned.  On  the  morning  of  their  meet- 
ing, this  citidal  surrendered  to  their  opponents^  hoisted  the  anti-con- 
vention flag>  and  prepared  to  pour  grape-shot  into  their  ranks,  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  bullets. 
Governor  Coles  had  purchased  an  interest  in  ihe  press;  David 
61 
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Blackwelly  of  Belleville,  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  and  conducted  the  paper  as  editor.  From  fhat  tiise 
until  August,  the  contest  was  carried  on  vigorously  by  both  par- 
ties and  finally  decided  against  a  convention,  by  about  eighteen 
hundred  majority.  The  number  of  votes  ^ven  in  the  State,  wi3 
nearly  twelve  thousand. 

During  the  contest  it  was  anticipated  that  an  indirect  influence 
out  of  the  State,  would  be  exerted  to  gain  the  question.  All  m& 
extraneous  influence  the  opponents  resisted.  Of  the  members  c^ 
Congress,  Governor  Edwards  and  Daniel  P.  Cook,  were  Btrong  in 
the  opposition,  and  each  wielded  a  vigorous  pen  in  the  eaase. 

In  six  months  after,  the  question  was  settled ;  a  politicum  wk 
was  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  State,  was  a  baka 

AVIS. 

In  this  year,  the  Miami  University  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  fif* 
organized  as  a  college.  The  following  sketch  of  the  institution  tn^ 
its  history,  from  the  pen  of  James  M'Bride,  Esq ,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  same,  (to  which  are  added  some  reroart? 
respecting  the  female  seminaries  of  Oxford,)  will  be  foana 
interesting. 

"  The  Miami  University  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Batlf^ 
county.  State  of  Ohio,  thirty-three  miles  distant  fix)m  Cincinnar- 
The  college  derives  its  permanent  endowment  from  a  township  oi 
land,  six  miles  square,  situated  in  the  north-weat  corner  of  Butler 
county,  being  located  in  lieu  of  a  township  of  land,  which  had  been 
originally  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
endowment  of  an  academy  and  other  seminaries  of  learnings  ^ 
Symmes'  purchase,  between  the  Miami  rivers. 

"John  Oleves  Symmes,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  presented  his 
petition  to  Congress,  dated  the  29th  day  of  August,  1787,  proposing 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  one  million  of  acres  of  land,  Ivii^p 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  that  one  towDsl.f 
should  be  assigned  in  the  tract  for  the  benefit  of  an  academj.  ^ 
pursuance  of  which,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Symmes  and  i'^ 
associates  for  the  sale  of  one  million  of  acres.  The  price  of  tl^ 
land  wae  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  part  payable  in  instali- 
ments.  The  latter,  not  having  been  punctually  met,  Conp^ 
passed  a  law,  dated  the  5th  day  of  May,  1792,  authorizing  the 
conveyance  to  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  asaociates,  of  BBob 
number  of  acres  of  land  as  the  payments  then  made  would  pft7  ^^' 

*^0n  settlement  at  the   treasuryi  it  appeared  that  Bjmm^ 
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and  Iiis  associates  had  paid  in  one  hundred  and  eiziy-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  by  which 
they  were  entitled  to  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  On  which  settlement  being  com- 
pleted, George  Washington,  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  a  patent  to  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
dated  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1794,  for  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  of  land,  reserving 
out  of  this  tract,  however,  one  complete  township  of  six  miles 
square,  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  an  academy  and  other 
public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  such  other  reserva- 
tions as  were  stipulated  in  the  contract,  so  that  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres  were  the 
property  of  the  grantees — the  residue  consisted  of  the  various  reser- 
vations and  grants  for  public  purposes  specified  in  the  agreement 
and  law. 

'^  So  soon  as  Symmes  completed  his  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, he  commenced  selling  lands  indiscriminately  of  his  purchase, 
so  that  soon  after  the  patent  issued  there  was  not  an  entire  town- 
ship within  its  bounds  unsold,  which  he  could  tender  or  appropri- 
ate for  a  college.  The  people  who  had  settled  in  the  purchase, 
fearing  that  they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  donation  for  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  the  territory,  and 
the  latter  memorialized  Confess  on  the  subject.  The  convention 
who  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  also,  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  Congress,  and  insisted  that  a  township  of  land 
should  be  secured  according  to  the  original  intention. 

^'In  consequence  of  these  applications,  Congress,  by  law,  in  1803, 
granted  a  township  of  land,  to  be  located  west  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  lieu  of 
the  township  originally  intended  to  be  reserved  in  Symmes'  pur- 
chase; on  which,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1803, 
passed  a  law,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  a  college  town- 
ship, in  pursuance  of  which,  the  present  township  of  Oxford  was 
selected  on  the  1st  of  September,  1808. 

^^  The  Miami  University  was  established  by  act  of  incorporation, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  in  February,  1809,  and  by  an 
amendatory  act,  passed  in  Februaiy,  1810,  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution were  directed  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  the  site  of 
the  University  was  established  at  that  place,  on  the  lands  set  apart 
for  its  endowment. 

<<  These  lamU  are  leased  for  ninety-nine  (lears,  renewable  forever. 
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subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  a  quit  rent  of  six  per  cent  on  tbt 
purchase  money.  It  required  a  number  of  years  before  all  the 
lands  were  disposed  of  and  suitable  buildings  erected,  to  accomniL'- 
date  the  college.  So  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  a  faculty  va* 
organized,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1824,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  E 
Bishop,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyteriic 
denomination,  as  president.  He  continued  to  preside  over  tie 
institution  until  the  year  1841.  The  first  commencement,  vlie:i 
degrees  were  conferred,  was  held  in  September,  1826,  when  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twelve  young  gentlemen. 

"  Since  that  time,  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  in  the 
college,  up  to  the  year  1856,  inclusive,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine. 

"  The  town  of  Oxford  is  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commandia: 
prominence,  from  which  the  ground  descends  gently  in  all  dirb.- 
tions.  It  is  laid  out  one  mile  square,  in  the  eastern  part  of  wb:c- 
is  reserved  a  plat  of  ground  on  which  are  erected  the  college 
buildings. 

"  The  number  of  teachers  in  Miami  University,  are  six  professors. 
a  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  a  Principal  of  tie 
Normal  and  Model  school.  According  to  the  catalogue  pablisheti 
for  the  last  year,  the  number  of  students  in  the  institution  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty- one. 

*'The  permanent  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Unirersi?' 
arising  from  the  rents  of  the  college  lands,  is  about  five  thonsana 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which,  is  the  receipts* 
arising  from  tuition  fees ;  this  will,  however,  vary  according  to  tLe 
number  of  students  in  attendance. 

"  The  college  library  contains  about  eight  thousand  volomes  ot 
books,  generally  well  selected  and  valuable.  There  is,  in  the  col- 
lege, a  well  arranged  and  valuable  cabinet  of  specimens,  wVKfl 
affords  the  means  of  a  very  complete  exhibition  of  the  subjects  oi 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  And  the  apparatus  belonging  to  ^" 
college,  affords  the  means  for  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  various  departments  of  Mathematics. 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  *  The  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Westy  tf 
likewise  located  at  Oxford. 

"Besides  the  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  there  »^ 
three  other  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  females,  at  Oxford.  I^ 
1849,  <  The  Oxford  Female  Institnte '  was  established  under  Ae 
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direction  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  D.  D.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  from  the  time  of  its  opening  up  to  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  published  catalogues^  has  been  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  eeventy-two. 

*'An  institution  called  *The  WcBtem  Female  Seminary,'  (on  the 
plan  of  the  Mount  Hollyoke  Seminary,)  was  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865.    It  opened  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

"*The  Oxford  Female  College'  is  erected  on  a  tract  of  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town  of  Oxford. 
The  building  is  extensive  and  elegant,  and  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." 

Upon  the  4th  of  February,  1825,  a  law  was  passed  by  Ohio,  author- 
1826.]  izing  the  making  of  two  canals,  one  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake 
Erie,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum ;  the  other  from 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton ;  and  a  canal  fund  was  created ;  the  vote  in 
the  House  in  favor  of  the  law  was  fifty-eight  to  thirteen ;  in  the 
Senate,  thirty- four  to  two. 

Upon  the  day  following,  the  law  to  provide  for  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools  was  also  passed  by  large  majorities. 

These  two  laws  were  carried  by  the  union  of  the  friends  of  each, 
and  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  public  spirited  men. 

Qeneral  Clark  and  Governor  Cass,  having  been  appointed  com- 
missioners, to  mediate  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  between  the  Sioux, 
Sac,  Fox,  Chippewa,  Menomonie  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  to  establish  boundaries  between  them,  returns  were  received 
from  those  gentlemen  this  year.  They  had  been  successful  in  their 
undertaking  and  had  concluded  treaties  with  those  tribes,  by  which 
their  long  and  bloody  wars  were  terminated,  and  boundaries 
assigned  to  them,  as  the  surest  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.  ' 

In  1826,  the  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
1826.]  gan,  a  pleasure  trip  having  been  made  that  year  to  Green 
Bay ;  and,  although  during  the  following  years  similar  trips  were 
made  to  that  place,  it  was  not  until  1882  that  a  boat  visited  Chicago. 
In  1833,  the  trade  upon  the  upper  lakes  was  carried  on  by  eleven 
steamboats,  costing  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  two  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay.  In 
1824,  there  were  eighteen  boats,  costing  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay. 
The  commerce  west  of  Detroit,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
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afterward,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Indian  tiade  antl 
to  supplying  the  United  States  military  posts,  some  small  schooners 
were  also  employed.  The  trade  rapidly  increased  with  the  popa- 
lation,  until,  in  1840,  there  were  upon  the  upper  lakes,  forty-eight 
steamers  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fiity 
tons  burden,  and  costing  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  bosiness  west 
of  Detroit  producing  to  the  owners  about  two  hundred  and  one 
thousand  dollars.  In  1841,  the  trade  had  so  augmented  as  to 
employ  six  of  the  largest  boats  in  running  from  Buffalo  to  Chicsgo, 
and  one  to  Green  Bay,  and  during  that  year,  the  sailing  vessels  hsd 
increased  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  from  thirty  to  thre« 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  costing  about  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1845,  there  were  upon  the  upper  lakes, 
sixty  vessels,  including  propellers,  moved  by  steam,  measuring 
twenty-three  thousand  tons,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  sailing 
vessels,  costing  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  doUars,  some  of 
them  measuring  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons.  The  increase  in 
that  year  was  forty-seven  vessels,  carrying  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  tons,  and  costing  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
and  since  the  last  fall,  sixteen  steamers  and  fourteen  sailing  vessck 
of  the  largest  class  have  been  put  under  construction.  In  l&4a, 
there  were  upon  Lake  Ontario,  fifteen  steamboats  and  propellers, 
and  about  one  hundred  sailing  vessels,  having  a  burden  of  eighteen 
thousand  tons,  and  costing  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, many  of  which,  by  using  the  Welland  canal,  carry  on  business 
with  Chicago  and.  other  places  on  the  western  lakes.  Since  the 
close  of  the  last  season  many  additional  vessels  have  been  built  on 
this  lake. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Bnfiitlo  alone,  during  the  year  1845, 
amounted  to  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  in  value ;  and  that  of 
all  the  other  places  on  the  lakes  exceeding  that  amount,  would 
make  an  aggregate  of  full  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  while  even 
this  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  we  could  add  the  value  of  the 
commerce  of  the  upper  lakes,  which,  by  the  way  of  the  Welland 
canal,  goes  direct  to  the  Canadian  ports.    The  steamboats  alone 
leaving  Bu£Gei1o  for  the  West,  in  the  year  1845,  carried  from  that 
place  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  passen- 
gers, of  whom  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
landed  at  Detroit,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  at  Macki- 
nac, twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  at  Milwaukie, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  at  Southport,  two  thoo* 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  at  Bacine,  and  twenty  thousand  two 
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hundred  and  fbrty-fonr  at  Chicago.  If  to  this  aggregate  we  were 
to  add  the  numbers  arriving  at  Buffalo  from  the  west,  and  the 
numbers  leaving  there  in  sailing  vessels,  the  multitudes  going 
between  other  places  on  those  lakes,  and  some  fifty  thousand  who 
were  passengers  in  the  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario,  we  would  have  a 
grand  total  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  passengers 
on  the  lakes  during  the  last  year,  whose  lives  were  subjected  to  all  the 
risks  attending  the  navigation  of  those  waters,  exclusive  of  the  ojfi- 
cers  and  crews  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  navigation.  From 
1840  to  1845,  upwards  of  four  hundred  lives,  and  property  worth 
more  than  a  milUon  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on  the  lakes. 

Since  that  period,  the  trade  upon  the  lakes  has  increased  so  much, 
and  has  become  so  very  extensive,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
correct  accounts ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  loss  of  human  life  as  well 
as  property,  it  seems  that  this  has  increased  in  an  even  greater  ratio. 

In  1804,  General  Harrison  purchased  from  the^gc?  and  Foxes,  at 
18S2.]  St.  Louis,  an  immense  extent  of  country,  bounded  as  fol*- 
lows,  viz; 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Gasconade  river;  thence  in  a  direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the 
river  Jeffreon,*  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
down  the  said  Jeffreon  to  the  Mississippi;  thence  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin  river,  and  up  the  same 
to  a  point,  which  shall  be  thirty-six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river ;  thence  by  a  direct  line,  to  the  point  where 
the  Fox  river,  (a  branch  of  the  Illinois,)  leaves  the  small  lake  called 
Sakaegan;  thence  down  the  Fox  river  to  the  Illinois  river,  and 
down  the  same  to  the  Mississippi. 

And  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
United  States,  as  likewise  goods,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  then  delivered,  and  a  further  an- 
nuity of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  them  annually,  in  goods, 
deliverable  at  St.  Louis,  or  some  convenient  point  on  the  Missis*- 
sippi  river,  the  said  tribes  ceded  and  relinquished  forever  to  the 
United  States,  all  the  lands  included  within  the  above  described 
boundary. 

Of  the  yearly  annuity,  which,  if  required  by  the  Indians,  might 
be  paid  in  compensation  of  useful  artificers,  to  reside  with  or  near 


*  Believed  to  be  the  Pes  Moines. 
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them,  and  to  work  for  them,  six  hundred  dollars  were  to  be  forth* 
^ges,  and  four  hundred  for  the  F^22Lfi^* 

The  United  States,  in  the  treaty  made,  fiirther  agreed  to  protect 
the  Indians,  to  prohibit  the  whites  from  intruding  on  their  lands, 
to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  whites  with  them,  in  order  to  putastap 
to  the  abuses  and  impositions  to  which  they  had  been  subject,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  war  which  had  till  then  raged  beiween 
these  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osag^es. 

The  Indians,  for  their  part,  agreed  never  to  sell  their  landf,  or 
any  part  of  them,  to  any  sovereign  power  but  the  United  States, 
nor  to  citizens  of  any  power  whatever;  and  it  was  mutually  etipali- 
ted  that  in  case  of  robberies,. thefts,  or  murders,  the  property  taken, 
if  discovered,  should  be  mutually  restored,  or  indemnification  paii 
and  the  respective  culprits  delivered  up  to  the  United  States,  acL 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  latter. "*" 

"  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  a  part  of  the  tribe  in  the  conneil 
at  Portage  Des.fiiaux,  in  September,  1815,  and  by  another  part  in 
a  treaty  with  the  same  commissioners,  in  May,  1816.  The  Tnitei 
States  had,  previous  to  1830,  caused  some  of  these  lands,  situate  on 
Rock  river,  to  be  surveyed  and  sold.  These  lands  included  thegrear 
town  of  the  nation,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  purchaseis 
from  the  government  moved  on  their  lands,  built  houses,  made 
fences  and  fields,  and  thus  took  possession  of  the  ancient  metropous 
of  the  Indian  nation.  The  principal  part  of  the  Indians  had  long 
since  moved  from  their  town  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"But  there  was  one  old  chief  of  thej^ca,  called  Macata  Muhi- 
catah,  or  Black  Hawk,t  who  always  denied  the  validity  of  ^^ 
treaties.    Black  Hawk  was  now  an  old  man.     He  had  been  a  wa^ 
rior  from  his  youth.    He  had  led  many  a  war  party  on  the  trail  w 
an  enemy,  and  had  never  been  defeated.   He  had  been  in  the  service 
of  England  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  aid-de^camp  to  the  great  Tecom- 
the.   He  was  distinguished  for  courage,  and  for  clemency  to  the  van- 
quished.    He  was  an  Jndian  patriot,  a  kind  husband  and  t^^^f 
and  was  noted  for  his  integrity  in  all  his  dealings  with  hifl  tribe 
and  with  the  Indian  traders.    He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Bn- 
tish,  and  cordially  hated  the  Americans.    At  the  close  of  the  wtf 
of  1812,  he  had  never  joined  in  making  peace  with  the  P^^^^ 
States,  but  he  and  his  band  still  kept  up  their  connection  with  Can- 
ada, and  were  ever  ready  for  a  war  with  our  people.    Ifl  ^^  f^' 


*  See  page  920.  f  See  page  921. 
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Bonal  deportment  he  waa  grave  and  melancholy,  with  a  disposition 
to  cherish  and  brood  over  the  wrongs  he  supposed  he  had  received 
from  the  Americans.  He  was  thirsting  for  revenge  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  at  the  same  time  his  piety  constrained  him  to  devote  a 
day  in  the  year  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  favorite  daughter  buried  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  not  far  from  Oquaka.  Here  he  came  on  his 
yearly  visits,  and  spent  a  day  by  the  grave,  lamenting  and  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  one  who  had  been  the  pride  of  his  family,  and  of 
his  Indian  home.  With  these  feelings  was  mingled  the  certain  and 
melancholy  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  his  tribe,  and  the  transfer 
of  his  country  to  the  possession  of  a  hated  enemy ;  whilst  he  and 
his  people  were  to  be  driven,  as  he  supposed,  into  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  from  the  graves  of  his  fathers  and  his  children. 

"  Black  Hawk's  own  account  of  the  treaty  of  1804,  is  as  follows: 
He  says  that  some  Indians  of  the  tribe  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned in  St  Louis  for  murder;  that  some  of  the  chiefs  frere  sent 
down  to  provide  for  their  defense ;  that  whilst  there,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  they  were. induced  to  sell  the  Indian 
country;  that  when  they  came  home,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  drunk  most  of  the  time  they  were  absent,  and  could  give  no 
account  of  what  they  had  done,  except  that  they  had  sold  some 
land  to  the  white  people,  and  had  come  home  loaded  with  presents 
and  Indian  finery.  This  was  all  that  the  nation  ever  heard  or 
knew  about  the  treaty  of  1804. 

"  Under  the  belief  that  the  treaty  was  void,  he  resisted  the  order 
of  the  government  for  the  removal  of  his  band  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  industriously  engaged  in  s<^curing  followers,  and 
gained  many  accessions  to  his  party.  Like  Tecumthe,  he,  too,  had 
his  Prophet,  whose  influence  over  the  superstitious  savages  was 
not  without  effect. 

"In  1880,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Americans,  who  had 
purchased  the  land  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  the  Indians 
that  remained — ^Black  Hawk  himself  being  at  their  head — ^to  live 
as  neighbors;  the  latter  cultivating  their  old  fields.  In  the  spring, 
after  planting,  the  Indiajis  left  according  to  their  custom,  for  their 
summer  hunt,  and  returned  in  time  to  gather  their  corn.  They 
alleged,  that  during  their  absence,  some  depredations  had  been 
committed  on  their  property,  and  Black  Hawk  was  highly  incensed. 
In  the  fall  he  left  with  his  band  for  the  winter  hunt,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  he  recrossed  the  river,  with  his  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  three  hundred  warriors  of  the  British  band,  together  with 
some  allies  from  the  Ppttawattam^e  and  Eickagpo  nations,  to 
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establiBh  himself  upon  his  ancient  hunting  groands,  and  in  the 
principal  village  of  his  nation.  He  ordered  the  white  Betdera  aw&j. 
threw  down  their  fences,  unroofed  their  houses,  cut  up  their  grain, 
drove  off  and  killed  their  cattle,  and  threatened  the  people  with 
death  if  they  remained.  The  settlers  made  their  comphdnts  to 
Governor  Reynolds.  These  acts  of  the  Indians  were  considered  bj 
the  governor  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  State.  He  immedifttely  ad- 
dressed letters  to  General  Gaines,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
to  General  Clark,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affistirs,  calling  upon 
them  to  use  the  influence  of  the  government  to  procure  ihepeacefol 
removal  of  the  Indians,  if  possible;  at  all  events  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  American  citizens  who  had  purchased  those  lands  from 
the  United  States,  and  were  now  about  to  be  ejected  by  the  Indi- 
ans. General  Gaines  repaired  to  Bock  Island,  with  a  few  companies 
of  regular  soldiers,  and  soon  ascertained  that  the  Indians  were  be&i 
upon  waf .  He  immediately  called  upon  Qovemor  Reynolds  fo 
seven  hundred  mounted  volunteers.  The  governor  obeyed  the 
requisition.  A  call  was  made  upon  some  (^  the  northern  aod 
central  counties,  in  obedience  to  which  fifteen  hundred  volanteeis 
rushed  to  his  standard,  at  Beardstown,  and  about  the  10th  of  Jaoe 
were  organized,  and  ready  to  be  marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

^^The  army  proceeded  in  four  days  to  the  Mississippi,  at  apla«^ 
now  called  Rockport,  about  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Book 
river,  where  it  met  General  Gaines  in  a  steamboat,  with  a  supplj 
of  provisions.  Here  it  encamped  for  one  night  and  here  the  two 
generals  concerted  a  plan  of  operations.  General  Gaines  had  bees 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  town  for  about  a  month,  during  which 
time  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  made  himself  thorongUj 
acquainted  with  the  localities  and  topography  of  the  conntiy.  Th« 
next  morning  the  volunteers  marched  forward,  with  an  old  reguto 
soldier  for  a  guide.  The  steamboat  with  General  Gaines  ascended 
the  river.  A  battle  was  expected  to  be  fought  that  day  on  Vaod- 
ruff 's  Island,  opposite  the  Indian  town.  The  plan  was  for  the  vol- 
unteers to  cross  the  slough  on  to  this  island,  give  battle  to  the 
enemy  if  found  there,  and  then  to  ford  the  main  river  into  th» 
town,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  regular  force  coming  doWB 
from  the  fort  General  Gaines  had  ordered  the  artillery  of  th« 
regular  army  to  be  stationed  on  a  high  bluff  which  looked  do^ 
upon  the  contemplated  battle-field  a  half  mile  distant,  from  whence, 
in  case  of  battle  with  the  Indians  in  the  tangled  thickets  of  the 
island,  their  shot  were  likely  to  kUl  more  of  their  friends  than  their 
enemies.    It  would  have  beeg  impossible  for  the  artilleristB  to  dia- 
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tinguish  one  from  the  other.  And  when  the  army  arrived  at  the 
main  river,  they  found  it  a  bold,  deep  stream,  not  fordable  for  a  half 
mile  or  more  above  by  horses,  and  no  means  of  transportation  was 
then  ready  to  ferry  them  over.  Here  they  were  in  sight  of  the  In- 
dian town,  with  a  narrow  but  deep  river  running  between,  and  here 
the  principal  part  of  them  remained  until  scows  could  be  brought 
to  ferry  them  across. 

"When  the  volunteers  reached  the  town,  they  found  no  enemy 
there.  The  Indians  had  quietly  departed  the  same  morning  in  their 
canoes,  for  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Whilst  in  camp 
twelve  miles  below,  the  evening  before,  a  canoe  load  of  Indians 
came  down  with  a  white  flag,  to  tell  the  general  that  they  were 
peaceable  Indians,  that  they  expected  a  great  battle  to  come  off  next 
day,  that  they  desired  to  remain  neutral,  and  wanted  to  retire  with 
their  families  to  some  place  of  safety,  and  they  asked  to  know 
where  that  was  to  be.  General  Gaines  answered  them  very  ab- 
ruptly, and  told  them  to  be  off  and  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ^hat  night  they  returned  to  their  town,  and  the  next 
morning  early  the  whole  band  of  hostile  Indians  recrossed  the  river, 
and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  protection. 

"The  enemy  having  escaped,  the  volunteers  were  determined  to 
be  avenged  upon  something.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
the  Indium  wigwams  would  have  furnished  a  comfortable  shelter ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  whole  town  was  soon  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  thus  perished  an  ancient  village,  which  had  once 
been  the  delightful  home  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Indians. 

"The  volunteers  marched  to  Rock  Island  next  morning,  and  here 
they  encamped  for  several  days,  precisely  where  the  town  of  Bock 
Island  is  now  situated. 

"  General  Gaines  threatened  to  pursue  the  Indians  across  the 
river,  which  brought  Black  Hawk,  and  the  chiefs  and  braves  of  the 
hostile  band,  to  the  fort  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  here 
formed  with  them,  by  which  they  agreed  to  remain  forever  after  on 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  never  to  recross  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  president,  or  the  governor  of  the  State.  And  thus 
these  Indi_ans  at  last  ratified  the  treaty  of  1804,  by  which  their  lands 
were  sold  to  the  white  people,  and  they  agreed  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  government* 

"But  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  early  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
Black  Hawk  and  the  disaffected  Indians  prepared  to  reassert  their 
right  to  the  disputed  territory. 

"  The  united  Sacs  and  Fox  nations  were  divided  into  two  parties. 
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Black  Hawk  commanded  the  warlike  band,  and  Keokak,  another 
chief,  headed  the  band  which  was  in  favor  of  peace.    Keokuk,  a 
sagacious  leader  of  his  people,  was  gifted  with  a  wild  and  stirring 
eloquence,  rare  to  be  found  even  among  Indians,  by  means  of 
which  he  retained  the  greater  part  of  his  nation  in  amity  with  the 
white  people.    But  nearly  all  the  bold,  turbulent  spirits,  who  de- 
lighted in  mischief,  arranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  his 
rival.    Black  Hawk  had  with  him  the  chivalry  of  his  nation,  with 
which  he  recrossed  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1832.    He  di- 
rected his  march  to  the  Rock  river  country,  and  this  time  aimed, 
by  marching  up  the  river  into  the  countries  of  the  Pojjtawattamies 
and  "ffiiiiiietagafig,  to  make  them  his  allies.     Gk)vemor  Reynolds, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  facts,  made  another  call  for  volonteera. 
In  a  few  days  eighteen  hundred  men  rallied  under  his  banner  at 
Beardstown. 

"  The  army  proceeded  by  way  of  Oquaka,  on  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  here  it  was  agreed  between  Qeneral 
Whiteside  and  Qeneral  Atkinson,  of  the  regulars,  that  the  volun- 
teers should  march  up  Rock  river,  about  fifty  miles,  to  the  Proph- 
et's town,  and  there  encamp  to  feed  and  rest  their  horses,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  the  regular  troops  in  keel  boats  with  provisions.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town,  instead  of  remaining  there, 
his  men  set  fire  to  the  village,  which  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
the  brigade  marched  on  in  the  direction  of  Dixon,  forty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.    When  .the  volunteers  had  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  Dixon,  orders  were  given  to  leave  the  baggage 
wagons  behind,  so  as  to  reach  there  by  a  forced  march.    And  for 
the  relief  of  the  horses,  the  men  left  large  quantities  of  provisions 
behind  with  the  wagons. 

"At  Dixon,  General  Whiteside  came  to  a  halt,  to  await  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Atkinson,  with  provisions  and  the  regular  forces; 
and  from  here  parties  were  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  and 
ascertain  his  position.  The  army  here  found  npon  its  arrival  tvo 
battalions  of  mounted  volunteers,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  from  the  counties  of  M'Lcan,  Tazewell,  Peons, 
and  Fulton.  The  oflicers  of  this  force  begged  to  be  put  forward  upon 
some  dangerous  service,  in  which  they  could  distingaish  them- 
selves. To  gratify  them  they  were  ordered  up  Rock  river  to  s]  y 
out  the  Indians. 

The  party,  under  Major  Stillman,  began  their  march  on  the  12th  of 
May,  and  pursuing  their  way  on  the  south-east  side,  they  came  to 
*01d  Man's'  creek,  since  called  'Stillman's  Run/  a  small  stream  which 
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rises  in  White  Rock  Grove,  in  Ogle  county,  and  falls  into  the  river 
near  Bloomingville.  Here  they  encamped  just  before  night ;  and  in 
a  short  time  a  party  of  Indians  on  horseback  were  discovered  on  a 
rising  ground,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  encampment  A 
party  of  Stillman's  men  mounted  their  horses  without  orders  or 
commander,  and  were  soon  followed  by  others,  stringing  along  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  pursue  the  Indi^^ns  and  attack  them.  The 
Indians  retreated,  after  displaying  a  red  flag,  the  emblem  of  defi- 
ance and  war,  but  were  overtaken,  and  three  of  them  slain.  Black 
Hawk  was  near  by  with  his  main  force,  and  being  prompt  to  repel 
an  assault,  soon  rallied  his  men,  amounting  then  to  several  hundred 
warriors,  and  moved  down  upon  Major  Stillman's  camp,  driving 
the  disorderly  rabble,  the  recent  pursuers,  before  him.  These  val- 
orous gentlemen,  lately  so  hot  in  pursuit,  when  the  enemy  were 
few,  were  no  less  hasty  in  their  retreat,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  superior  numbers.  They  came  with  their  horses  in  a  full  run, 
and  in  this  manner  broke  through  the  camp  of  Major  Stillman, 
spreading  dismay  and  terror  among  the  rest  of  his  men,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  join  in  the  flight,  so  that  no  effort  to  rally  them 
could  possibly  have  succeeded.  Major  Stillman,  now  that  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evils  of  insubordination  and  disorder  in  his 
command,  did  all  that  was  practicable,  by  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
back  in  order,  and  form  on  higher  ground ;  but  as  the  prairie  rose 
behind  them  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  ground  for  a  rally  was  never 
discovered;  and  besides  this,  when  the  men  once  got  their  backs  to 
the  enemy,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  without  one  thought  of 
making  a  further  stand.  A  retreat  of  undisciplined  militia  from  the 
attack  of  a  superior  force,  is  apt  to  be  a  disorderly  and  inglorious 
flight,  and  so  it  was  here ;  each  man  sought  his  own  individual  safely, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  detachment  was  in  utter 
confusion.  They  were  pursued  in  their  flight  by  thirty  or  forty 
Indians,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  fugitives  in  the  rear  keeping 
up  a  flying  fire  as  they  ran,  until  the  Indians  ceased  pursuing. 

"Major  Stillman  and  his  men  were  for  along  time  afterward  the 
subject  of  thoughtless  merriment  and  ridicule,  which  were  as  unde* 
served  as  their  battle,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  had  been  unfortunate. 
The  party  was  raw  militia;  it  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  field; 
the  men  were  wholly  without  discipline,  and,  as  yet,  without  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  or  in  their  oflieers. 

"This  confidence  they  had  not  been  long  enough  together  to 
acquire.    Any  other  body  of  men,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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would  have  acted  no  better.  They  were  as  good  material 
for  an  army,  if  properly  drilled  and  disciplined,  as  could  be  found 
elsewhere, 

"In  the  night,  after  the  arrival  at  Dixon,  the  trumpet  sounded  a 
signal  for  the  officers  to  assemble  at  the  tent  of  General  Whit^ 
side.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to 
march  early  the  next  morning  to  the  fatal  field  of  that  evenings 
disaster.  When  the  volunteers  arrived  there,  the  Indians  were 
gone.  They  had  scattered  out  all  over  the  country,  some  of  them 
further  up  Rock  river,  and  others  toward  the  nearest  settlementa  of 
white  people. 

"A  party  of  about  seventy  ![ndians  miade  a  descent  upon  th« 
small  settlement  of  Indian  creek,  a  tributary  of  Fox  river,  and 
there,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ottawa,  they  massacred  fifteen  pe^ 
sons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  took  two  young  women 
prisoners — ^ihe  one  about  seventeen,  and  the  others  about  fifteen 
years  old. 

"  This  party  of  Indians  immediately  retreated  into  tbe  Winje- 
bago  country,  up  Rock  river,  carrjing  the  scalps  of  their  slain,  and 
their  prisoners  with  them. 

"  The  young  women  prisoners  were  hurried  by  forced  marches 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  After  a  long  imd  fatiguing  joorney, 
with  their  Indian  conductors,  through  a  wilderness  country,  with 
but  little  to  eat,  and  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  fortune,  they 
were  at  last  purchased  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Wmnebagges,  employed 
by  Mr.  Gratiot  for  the  purpose,  with  two  thousand  dollars,  in  horsea? 
wampum,  and  trinkets,  and  were  safely  returned  to  their  firiends. 

"  The  army  now  amounted  to  twenty-four  hundred,  and  had  the 
men  been  willing  to  serve  longer,  the  war  could  have  been  endea 
in  less  than  a  month,  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  all  3^ 
Hawk's  forces.    But  the  volunteers  were  anxious  to  be  di«^»*'K** 
Their  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired.    Many  of  them  had  Iw 
their  business  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  their  presence 
home ;  and  besides  this,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
commanding  general.    To  require  further  service  firom  nmnu*** 
men  was  worse  than  useless,  for  a  militia  force  will  never  do  «»7 
good  unless  their  hearts  prompt  them  to  a  cheerful  alacrity  w  P^ 
forming  their  duty.   The  militia  can  never  be  forced  to  fight  ^ 
their  will.    Their  hearts  as  well  as  their  bodies  mutt  be  u> 
service ;  and  to  do  any  good,  they  must  feel  the  utmost  <5^^!^  j 
in  their  ofiicers.    They  were  firat  mardied  b«ck  to  the  battle-fi^ 
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in  pursnit  of  the  lodians,  and  then  by  Pawpaw  Grove  and  Indian 
creek,  to  Ottawa,  where  the  whole,  at  their  urgent  request, 
were  discharged  by  Governor  Reynolds,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
May."  * 

Meanwhile,  three  thousand  Illinois  militia  had  been  ordered 
out,  who  rendezvoused  upon  the  20th  of  June,  near  Peru ;  these 
inarched  forward  to  the  Rock  river,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
United  States  troops,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  General 
Atkinson. 

Six  hundred  mounted  men  were  also  ordered  out,  while  General 
Scott,  with  nine  companies  of  artillery,  hastened  from  the  seaboard 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  moving  with  such  celerity,  that 
aome  of  his  troops,  it  was  said,  actually  went  eighteen  hundred 
miles  in  eighteen  days ;  passing  in  that  time  from  Fort  Monroe, 
on  the  Chesapeake,  to  Chicago.  Long  before  the  artillerists  coidd 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  however,  the  western  troops  had  com- 
menced the  conflict  in  earnest,  and  before  they  did  reach  the  field, 
had  closed  it. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Black  Hawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors 
were  repulsed  by  Major  Demint,  with  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
militia ;  this  skirmish  took  place  betwe^i  Rock  river  and  Galena. 
The  army  then  continued  to  move  up  Rock  river,  near  the  heads 
of  which  it  was  understood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indi* 
was  was  collected;  and  as  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to 
convey  in  such  a  country,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to^ort 
Winneba^,  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers, 
to  procure  supplies. 

This  detachment  hearing  of  Black  Hawk's  army,  pursued  and 
overtook  them  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.  General  Henry,  who 
commanded  the  party,  formed  with  his  troops  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received  the  attack  of  the  Indians; 
two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  natives  in  vain ; 
and  then  a  general  chai^ge  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  with  such  success  that,  it  is  said,  fifty-two  of  the  red  men 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American  was  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

Bef(^e  this  action,  Henry  had  sent  word  of  his  motions  to  tiie 
main  army,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the 
28th  of  July,  the  whole  crossed  the  Wisconsin  in  pursuit  of  Black 
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Hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  the  Mississippi.  Upon  (he  bank 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  loway,  the  Indi&ns  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2d  of  Angost,  with  a  loss  d 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen  fell 
This  battle  entirely  broke  the  power  of  Black  Hawk;  he  fled,  kt 
was  seized  by  the  Wmnebagoes,  and  upon  the  27th,  was  delivered 
to  the  oflEicers  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 

General  Scott,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  was  con- 
tending with  a  worse  than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera  had 
just  reached  Canada;  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Detroit, it 
overtook  the  western-bound  armament,  and  thenceforth  the  camp 
became  an  hospital.  On  the  8th  of  July,  his  thinned  ranks  landed 
at  Fort  Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  they 
reached  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  that  band  who  died  from 
the  cholera,  must  have  been  at  least  seven  times  as  great  as  that 
of  all  who  fell  in  battle.  There  were  several  other  skirmishes  of 
the  troops  with  the  Indians,  and  a  number  of  individuals  mw- 
dered ;  making  in  all,  about  seventy-five  persons  killed  in  these 
actions,  or  murdered  on  the  frontiers. 

In  September,  the  Indiiin  troubles  were  closed  by  a  treaty,  which 
relinquished  to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for 
which  stipulated  annuities  were  to  be  paid ;  constituting  now  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  which  the  only  real  claim 
of  the  Saaks  and  Foxes,  was  their  depredations  on  the  unoffend- 
ing Jowajs,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since.  To  Keokok 
and  his  party,  a  reservation  of  forty  miles  square  was  given,  la 
consideration  of  his  fidelity;  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  f»niily> 
were  sent  as  hostages  to  Port  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake,  where 
they  remained  till  June,  1838.  The  chief  afterward  returned  to 
his  native  wilds,  where  he  died  in  1840. 

Black  Hawk  cannot  rank  with  Pontiac  or  Tecumthe ;  he  seem- 
ingly fought  more  for  revenge,  and  showed  less  intellectual  power, 
but  he  was  a  fearless  man. 

The  same  disease  which  decimated  General  Scott's  troops* 
during  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  summers  of  1883  and  1^» 
spread  terror  through  the  whole  West,  though  during  the  iMter 
year  it  was  comparatively  mild.  Three  facts  in  relation  to  i^^^^ 
remarkable ;  the  first  is,  that  other  diseases  diminished  while  i 
prevailed ; — the  second,  that  many  points  which  were  Bf^  ^^ 
1832,  (as  Lexington,  Kentucky,)  were  devastated  in  1888  H"^ 
third,  that  its  appearance  and  progress  presented  none  of  the  evi- 
dences of  contagion. 
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A  visitation  less  fatal  than  the  cholera,  but  for  the  time  most 
disastrous,  had  come  npon  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in  the  preceding 
February.  A  winter  of  excessive  cold  was  suddenly  closed,  by 
long  continued  and  very  heavy  rains,  which,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
frozen  ground,  soon  raised  every  stream  emptying  into  Ohio  to  an 
unusual  height.  The  main  trunk,  unable  to  discharge  the  water 
which  poured  into  it,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  laid  the  whole 
valley,  in  many  places  several  miles  in  width,  nnder  water. 

The  towns  and  villages  along  the  river  banks,  were  flooded  in 
some  instances  so  deeply,  as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge 
on  the  neighboring  hills; — and  the  value  of  the  property  injured 
and  destroyed  must  have  been  very  great,  though  its  amount  could 
not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  The  water  continued  to  rise  from 
the  7th  to  the  19th  of  February,  when  it  had  attained  the  height 
of  sixty-three  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Cincinnati. 

In  April,  1834,  a  census  had  shown  that  Michigan  possessed  a 
1887.]  population  suflicient  to  entitle  her  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  In  May,  1835,  a  convention,  held  at  Detroit,  prepared  a 
Btate  constitution,  and  asked  to  it  the  assent  of  Congress.  This 
Congress  refused,  but  passed  a  conditional  act,  by  which  the  appli- 
cant might  become  a  State,  should  certain  stipulations  be  assented 
to ;  this  assent  was  to  be  signified  through  a  convention,  and  one 
met  for  the  purpose  in  September,  1836;  this  body  declined 
acceding  to  the  conditions. 

Thereupon  a  second  convention  was  chosen,  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing December,  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  legality  of  this  acceptance, 
Michigan  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union. 

The  question  which  caused  the  difttculty  above  referred  to,  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  civil  war,  was  this :  What  is  the  true 
southern  boundary  of  Michigan  ?  The  ordinance  of  1787,  provided 
for  the  formation  in  the  North-West  territory  of  three  States,  and 
also  provided  that  Congress  might  form  one  or  two  others  north  of 
an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  head,  or  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

This,  at  the  time  Ohio  had  been  admitted,  was  construed  to 
mean  -that  the  two  northern  States,  the  offspring  of  the  will  of 
Congress,  must  not  come  south  of  the  east  and  west  line  specified, 
but  might  by  Congress  be  limited  to  a  line  north  of  that.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  Ohio,  as  already  related,  was  made  to 
extend  northward  so  as  to  include  the  Maumee  Bay. 
62 
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This  construction  of  the  ordinance  Michigan  diepnted,  and  ^rten 
Ohio  sent  snrveyors  to  mark  oat  the  boundary  as  defined  by  Cot 
gress,  the  territorial  anthorities  of  Michigan  dioye  them  sway  bj 
an  armed  force,  and  placed  a  military  party  in  the  disputed  distiki 
At  this  time  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  President,  vbo  pre- 
vailed upon  the  parties  so  fsar  to  recede,  as  to  allow  the  people  of 
the  district  to  acknowledge  either  jurisdiction  until  the  qnegdon 
was  settled  by  the  proper  authority ;  and  thus  matters  stood  onffl, 
when  she  asked  for  admission  among  the  States,  Michigan  was  toid 
that  she  could  be  admitted  only  on  condition  she  recognized  the 
boundary  as  claimed  by  Ohio ;  this  at  length  she  did,  sb  has  been 
seen,  and  then  became  one  of  the  federal  sisterhood. 

The  subjection  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  hostile  party,  and  tk 
treaty  that  followed  in  1832,  opened  the  extensive  tract  of  coastij 
along  the  Mississippi,  to  American  settlements;  and  the  following 
spring,  companies  from  Illinois  crossed  the  river,  built  their  cabins, 
and  made  improvements  for  farming  early  in  1833. 

The  first  settlement  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington.  Coeval 
with  it,  was  the  settlement  near  Fort  Madison.  From  thiflT)erio<l» 
the  progress  and  extension  of  settlements  were  rapid,  and  the  popn- 
lation  increased  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  the  histoi;  o( 
previous  territories.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  peopk 
were  "a  law  unto  themselves,"  being  without  the  jurisdiction  ot 
any  organized  territory. 

In  1834,  Congress  attached  this  territory  to  that  of  MichigaD,  for 
temporary  jurisdiction,  and  two  large  counties,  Dubuque  and  D« 
Moines,  were  organized.  Their  aggregate  population  in  1836,  ▼» 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons,  and  the  same 
year  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory,  and  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  "District  of  Iowa." 

Il  In  1838,  the  territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  was  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Burlington.  During  the  session,  official 
intelligence  of  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  w« 
received  the  last  of  June,  and  the  legislature  finding  itself  beyond 
its  own  jurisdiction,  adjourned. 

The  territorial  government  took  effect  on  the  4th  of  July,  183S. 
Robert  Lucas,  a  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  the  governor  an^J 
superintendent  of  Indian  affitirs,  and  James  Glark^  Secretaiy  of  tbe 
new  territory. 

During  that  year,  the  territory,  which  had  been  subdivided  into 
sixteen  counties,  had  a  population  of  twenty-two  thoasa&d  eigW 
hundred  and  sixty  persons. 
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In  1840,  the  General  Assembly  located  the  seat  of  government 
on  the  river  that  gives  name  to  the  State,  and  called  it  the  '^  City 
of  Iowa."  Immigration  continued  to  increase ;  and  the  census  of 
1840  presented  a  population  of  forty-three  thousand  and  seventeen, 
while  that  of  the  Wisconsin  territory  was  thirty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  persons.  In  1848,  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Iowa  petitioned  Congress  for  authority  to  adopt  a  State  consti- 
tntion,  which  was  granted  at  the  next  session,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1844,  ihe  Convention  assembled  and  adopted  a  constitu* 
tion,  which  was  not  approved  by  Congress. 

Another  Convention  was  held  1846,  the  limits  restricted,  and  the 
amended  constitution  adopted,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  June,  and  the  State  received  into  the  Union  simultaneously  with 
Florida. 

Steamboat  explosions  and  other  disasters  have  of  late  years  become 
1838.]  so  numerous,  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of 
a  particular  account  of  them.  Yet  the  explosion  of  the  steamer 
Moselle,  in  1888,  to  the  horrible  exhibition  consequent  upon  which 
tiie  publisher  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which,  in  "  Lloyd's  Steamboat 
Disasters^''  is  justly  called  *'an  event  that  is  still  believed  to  be 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  steamboat  calamities," 
was  so  remarkable,  that  an  account  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  accept- 
able.   The  following  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  referred  to : 

The  Moselle  was  regarded  as  the  very  paragon  of  western  steam- 
boats ;  she  was  perfect  in  form  and  construction,  elegant  and  superb 
in  all  her  equipments,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  speed  which 
admitted  of  no  rivalship.  As  an  evidence  that  the  latter  was  not 
undeserved,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  her  last  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  Cincinnati,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  performed 
in  two  days  and  sixteen  hours,  the  quickest  trip,  by  several  hoursy 
that  had  ever  been  made  between  the  two  places. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  25th,  1888,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  the  Moselle  left  the  landing  at  Cincinnati,  bound  for  St. 
Louis,  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  passengers,  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  according  to  some 
accounts,  three  hundred.  It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  all  on 
board  probably  anticipated  a  delightftil  voyage.  The  Moselle 
proceeded  about  a  mile  up  the  river  to  take  on  some  German  emi- 
grants. At  this  time,  it  was  observed  by  an  experienced  engineer 
on  board,  that  the  steam  had  been  raised  to  an  unusual  height^  anA 
when  the  boat  stopped  for  Ibe  purpose  just  mentioned,  it  waff 
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reported  that  one  man,  who  was  appreheosive  of  danger,  vent 
ashore,  after  protesting  against  the  injudicious  management  of  the 
steam  apparatus.  Tet  the  passengers  generally  were  regaidlcK  of 
any  danger  that  might  exist,  crowding  the  boat  for  the  sake  of  her 
beauty  and  speed,  and  making  safety  a  secondary  conaideiatioD. 

When  the  object  for  which  the  Moselle  had  landed  was  neariy 
accomplished,  and  the  bow  of  the  boat  just  turned  in  preparation  to 
move  from  the  shore,  at  that  instant  the  explosion  took  place. 
The  whole  of  the  vessel  forward  of  the  wheels  was  blown  to  eplinteis; 
every  timber,  (as  an  eye-witness  declares)  "  appeared  to  be  twisted, 
as  trees  sometimes  are,  when  struck  by  lightning."  As  soon  as  the 
accident  occurred,  the  boat  floated  down  the  stream  for  about  ooe 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  where  she  sunk,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  cabin  out  of  the  water,  and  the  baggage, 
together  with  many  struggling  human  beings,  floating  on  the  sar- 
face  of  the  river. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  steam ;  its  effect  was  like  that  of  a  mine  ^^ 
gunpowder.  All  the  boilers,  four  in  number,  burst  simultaneously; 
the  deck  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  the  human  beings  who  crowded 
it  were  doomed  to  instant  destruction.  It  was  asserted  that  a  man, 
believed  to  be  a  pilot,  was  carried,  together  with  the  pilot  house?  to 
the  Kentucky  shore,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  fragment  of  a  boiler  was  carried  by  the  explosion  high  into 
the  air,  and  descending  perpendicularly  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
boat,  it  crushed  through  a  strong  roof,  and  through  the  second  floor 
of  a  building,  lodging  finally  on  the  ground  floor. 

Captain  Perrin,  master  of  the  Moselle,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 

« 

dent,  was  standing  on  the  deck,  above  the  boiler,  in  converBaiioo 
with  another  person.  He  was  thrown  to  a  considerable  height  oe 
the  steep  embankment  of  the  river  and  killed,  while  his  compaoiofl 
was  merely  prostrated  on  the  deck,  and  escaped  without  injury. 
Another  person  was  blown  a  great  distance  into  the  air,  and  on 
descending  he  fell  on  a  roof  with  such  force,  that  he  partially  brak« 
through  it,  and  his  body  was  lodged  there.  Some  of  the  passenger 
who  were  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  and  who  were  uninjured  by 
the  explosion,  jumped  overboard.  An  eye-witness  says  that  be  i^^ 
sixty  or  seventy  in  the  water  at  one  time,  of  whom  comparativelj 
few  reached  the  shore.  There  were  afterward  the  mutilated 
remains  of  nineteen  persons  buried  in  one  grave. 
•  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  huqg;er  number  of  the  ptf* 
aengers  were  collected  on  the  upper  deck,  to  which  the  hahnj  i^ 
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and  delicious  weather  seemed  to  invite  them,  in  order  to  expose 
them  to  more  certain  destruction.  It  was  understood,  too,  that  the 
captain  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  had  expressed  his  determination  to 
outstrip  an  opposition  hoat  which  had  just  started;  the  people 
on  shore  were  cheering  the  Moselle,  in  anticipation  of  her  success 
in  the  race,  and  the  passengers  and  crew  on  the  upper  deck  re- 
sponded to  these  acclamations,  which  were  soon  changed  to  sounds 
of  mourning  and  distress. 

Intelligence  of  the  awful  calamity  spread  rapidly  through  the 
city;  thousands  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  most  beneyolent  aid 
was  promptly  extended  to  the  sufferers,  or  rather  to  those  who  were 
within  the  reach  of  human  assistance,  for  the  majority  had  perished. 
The  scene  here  was  so  sad  and  distressing,  that  no  language  can 
depict  it  with  fidelity.  Here  lay  twenty  or  thirty  mangled  and 
still  bleeding  corpses;  .  while  many  persons  were  engaged  in 
dragging  others  of  the  dead  or  wounded,  from  the  wreck  or  the 
water.  But,  says  an  eye-witness,  the  survivors  presented  the  most 
touching  objects  of  distress,  as  their  mental  anguish  seemed  more 
insupportable  than  the  most  intense  bodily  suffering. 

Death  had  torn  asunder  the  most  tender  ties ;  but  the  rupture 
had  been  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  none  knew  certainly  who  had 
been  taken,  or  who  had  been  spared.  Fathers  were  distractedly  in- 
quiring for  children,  children  for  parents,  husbands  and  wivca  for 
each  other.  One  man  had  saved  a  son,  but  lost  a  wife  and  five 
children.  A  father,  partially  demented  by  grief,  lay  with  a  wounded 
child  on  one  side,  his  dead  daughter  on  the  other,  and  his  expiring 
wife  at  his  feet.  One  gentleman  sought  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were  ad  eagerly  seeking  him  in  the  same  crowd.  They  met, 
and  were  reunited. 

A  female  deck  passenger  who  had  been  saved,  seemed  inconso* 
lable  for  the  loss  of  her  relatives.  Her  constant  exclamations 
were,  "Oh!  my  father!  my  mother!  my  sisters!"  A  little  boy, 
about  five  years  old,  whose  head  was  much  bruised,  appeared 
to  be  regardless  of  his  wounds,  and  cried  continually  for  a  lost 
&ther ;  while  another  lad,  a  little  older,  was  weeping  for  a  whole 
&mily. 

One  venerable  man  wept  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  and  five  children* 
Another  was  bereft  of  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  nine  persons. 

A  touching  display  of  maternal  affection  was  evinced  by  a  wo- 
man, who  on  being  brought  to  the  shore,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  '*  Thank  God,  I  am  safe!  "but  instantly  recollecting 
herself,  she  ejaculated  in  a  voice  of  piercing  agony,  "  Where  is  my 
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child?"    The  infSAQt,  which  had  been  saved,  was biOQglit to  her, 
and  she  fainted  at  the  sight  of  it 

Man  J  of  the  passengers  who  entered  the  boat  at  Cinciimiti,  had 
&ot  registered  their  names,  but  the  lowest  estimated  number  of 
persons  on  board  was  two  hundred  and  eighty ;  of  these,  eighty-oM 
were  known  to  be  killed,  fifty-five  were  missing,  and  thirteen  bidlj 
wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  accident,  a  public  meeting  was  called  K 
Cincinnati,  at  which  the  mayor  presided,  when  the  £BkctB  of  tliis 
melancholy  occurrence  were  discussed,  aad  among  other  reeolntioDi 
passed  was  one  deprecating  "  the  great  and  increasing  careleBanea 
in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,"  and  urging  this  sntgeet  npoo 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Moselle  was  built  at  Cincinnati,  and  she  reflected  greit 
credit  on  the  mechanical  genius  of  that  city,  as  she  was  truly  a  as- 
perior  boat,  and  under  more  favorable  auspices,  mi^t  bAve  been 
the  pride  of  the  waters  for  several  years.  She  was  new,  haviBg 
been  begun  the  previous  December,  and  finished  in  Uuroh,  odIjs 
month  before  the  time  of  her  destmotioa* 

Among  the  events  of  this  year,  deserving  notice,  was  the  liqwu** 
1843.]    tion  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank. 

In  1816,  as  before  mentioned,  the  bank  of  Shawanee  town  wtf 
chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thott- 
fand  dollars,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Stttc. 
In  1821,  this  institution  closed  its  doors,  "and  remained cl(»in»V 
till  1835,  when  its  charter  was  extended  to  1867,  and  it  reBomei 
business.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1887,  the  capital  was  "j; 
creased  by  adding  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  doUtfs,  *" 
subscribed  by  the  State. 

But  the  great  crash  which  so<hi  prostrated  businesB  throogi^<i 
the  United  States,  involved  this,  with  other  institutions  of  a  li^ 
kind,  in  difficulties  too  great  to  be  surmounted;  and  thongi  ^ 
State,  in  1841,  oflfered  to  relieve  the  bank  from  a  forfeiture  of  ij 
charter,  provided  it  would  pay  two  hundred  thousand  doUan  oitw 
State  debt,  in  1843  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  its  concentfonce 
more.  , 

The  State  banks  were  not  more  fortunate.    The  conatitutioD 
Dlinois,  like  that  of  Indiana,  provided  that  no  other  than  a  d 
bank  and  its  branches  should  be  allowed.    In  March,  1819>  a  ot* 
bank  was  accordingly  chartered,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  fo^*"^ 
lions,  but  its  stock  was  not  sold. 
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In  1821,  another  State  bank,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  was 
chartered,  to  be  managed  by  the  legislature.  This  went  into 
operation  with  but  little  or  no  real  capital,  so  that  its  notes  were 
soon  at  an  enormous  discount,  and  it  failed.  In  February,  1835,  a 
third  State  bank  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
which  in  1887  was  increased  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  institution  survived  lill  January,  1848,  when  the  legis- 
lature was  forced  to  close  its  doors — ^its  bills  being  worth  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

In  June  of  this  year  there  occurred  a  rise  of  the  Missouri  and 
1844.]  the  middle  section  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  which  far 
exceeded  all  former  floods  of  these  rivers,  ever  known  or  spoken 
of  either  in  history  or  even  romantic  tradition.  Many  plantations 
on  the  former  river  were  rendered  useless  for  years,  by  the  heavy 
deposit  of  alluvion,  and  fences  and  property  of  great  value  were 
carried  away. 

On  the  Mississippi,  the  greatest  damage  was  done  on  the  American 
bottom,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  andKaskaskia  rivers^ 
where  a  large  area  of  land  of  an  average  width  of  over  six  miles  was 
submerged,  so  that  steamboats  were  navigating  over  it  for  a  number 
of  days.  The  ancient  town  of  Kaskaskia  was  submerged  several  feet, 
which  calamity  was  a  further  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  The  more  ancient  hamlet  of  Cahokia  was  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  several  settlements  along  the  bank  of  the  river  were  for 
the  time  broken  up.  The  suffering  and  damage  caused  by  the 
flood,  were  enormous. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  and 
leader  of  that  remarkable  system,  called  Mormonism,  was  killed 
by  an  armed  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  Smith  was  bom  in  Yer* 
mont,  about  1807,  and  reared  in  JSTew  York ;  his  education  was 
impeifect,  and  his  family  are  said  to  have  been  superstitious. 
When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  he  began  to  see  visions, 
which  continued  through  some  seven  years.  At  length,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1827,  the  ^*  records "  upon  which  Mormonism  rests, 
were  delivered  to  the  prophet. 

"  These  records,"  says  Cowdrey,  "were  engraved  on  plates  which 
had  the  appearance  of  gold.    Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven 
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by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  qmtew  thick » 
common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engravings,  ii 
Egyptian  characters,  and  hound  together  in  a  volume,  as  Ihe  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  fastened  at  the  edge  with  three  rings  mmi 
through  the  whole. 

"This  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in  thicknea8,i}» 
of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon  the  unaejltl 
part,  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole  book  ex- 
hibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  to 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

"With  the  records  was  found  a  curiouB  instrument,  called  by  tie 
ancients,  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  consisted  of  two  tWMparett 
stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow— this  was  in  ^^ 
in  ancient  times  by  persons  called  Seers— it  was  an  infltrument,bT 
the  use  of  which  they  received  revelations  of  things  distent,  or  o: 
things  past  or  future.'* 

The  story  of  his  gold  plates  getting  abroad,  the  *^^^*^''^"?^ 
laid  by  robbers,  and  persecuted  by  fanatics,  until  he  was  forced 
flee  into  Pennsylvania  to  his  father-in-law: — ^there  he  began 
work  of  translation.  The  issue  of  this  work  was,  "  The  Book  o 
Mormon."  This  book  gives  the  history  of  Lehi  and  his  pos- 
terity, from  about  660  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D. ;  these  lived  for  the  mo^ 
part  in  America,  Lehi  and  his  sons  having  emigrated  thither. 

After  the  emigration,  terrible  wars  took  place  ^^^\r^ 
Nephites  or  faithful,  and  the  Lamanites  or  heathen,  in  whicii^  ^ 
the  former  were  destroyed  except  Mormon,  his  son  Moroni, 
few  others.    Mormon  and  his  son  abridged  the  records  o 
ancestors,  anU  added  their  own,  and  thus  the  book  was  co 

An  account  referred  to  in  the  note,  gives  us  reason  to  uu 
book  was  not  written  by  Smith,  but  by  one  Spalding,  «^* 
romance,  and  that  it  was  seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Rig«^^   ^ 
ward  Smith's  right-hand  man,  and  by  him  made  known 

P^'^P^^*-  .        -th  Smitit 

Eigdon,  however,  had  at  first  no  open  connection  wiui 

and  was  converted  by  a  special  mission  sent  into  his  neigh 
in  October,  1880.    From  the  time  of  Rigdon's  conversion thep  ^^ 
gress  of  Mormonism  was  wonderfully  rapid,  he  being  •  ^^^ 
more  than  common  capacity  and  cunning.   Kirtland,  Ohio,       ^ 
the  chief  city  for  the  time  being,  while  large  numbers  we 
Missouri  in  consequence  of  revelations  to  that  effect  ^ 

In  July,  1888,  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Jackson  connv^ 
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souri,  was  over  twelve  hundred.  Their  increase  having  produced 
some  anxiety  among  the  neighboring  settlers,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  month  just  named,  from  whence  emanated  resolutions  for- 
bidding all  Mormons  from  thenceforth  to  settle  in  that  county,  and 
intimating  that  all  who  did  not  soon  remove  of  their  own  will 
would  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Among  the  resolutions  was  one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to 
be  stopped,  but  as  this  was  not  at  once  complied  with,  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  destroyed.  Another  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
being  held,  the  Mormons  became  alarmed,  and  contracted  to  re- 
move. Before  this  contract,  however,  could  be  complied  with, 
violent  proceedings  were  again  resorted  to :  houses  were  destroyed, 
men  whipped,  and  at  length  some  of  both  parties  were  killed.  The 
result  was  a  removal  of  the  Mormons  across  the  Missouri  into  Clay 
county. 

These  outrages  being  communicated  to  the  Prophet,  at  Kirtland, 
he  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  great  gathering  of  his  disciples,  with 
which,  marshaled  as  an  army,  in  May,  1884,  he  started  for  Missouri, 
which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the 
transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  permanent  settlers 
to  a  region  already  too  full  of  them. 

At  first  the  citizens  of  Clay  county  were  friendly  to  the  persecu- 
ted ;  but  ere  long  trouble  grew  up,  and  the  wanderera  were  once 
more  forced  to  seek  a  new  home,  in  order  to  prevent  outrages. 
This  home  they  found  in  Caldwell  county,  where,  by  permission  of 
the  neighbors  and  State  legislature,  they  organized  a  county  gov- 
ernment, the  country  having  been  previously  unsettled.  Soon 
after  this  removal,  numbers  of  Mormons  flocking  in,  settlements 
were  also  formed  in  Davis  and  Carroll — ^the  three  towns  of  the  new 
sect  being  Par  West,  in  Caldwell;  Adam^on-di-ah-mond,  called 
Diahmond  or  Diahman,  in  Davis ;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll. 

Thus  far  the  Mormon  writers  and  their  enemies  pretty  well  agree 
in  their  narratives  of  the  Missouri  troubles ;  but  thenceforth  all  is 
contradiction  and  uncertainly. 

The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  held  two  views  which  they 
were  fond  of  dwelling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm 
and  excite  the  people  of  the  frontier.  One  was,  that  the  West  was 
to  be  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  unconverted  dwellers  upon  the 
lands  about  them  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to  succeed 
to  their  property. 

The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be,  as  Smith  taught,  by  the 
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hand  of  God ;  but  those  who  were  threatened  nataraUy  enoo^ 
concluded,  that  the  Mormons  might  think  themselyes  infittumeDte 
in  His  hand,  to  work  the  change  they  foretold  and  desired.  They 
believed  also,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  saints,  antidpating, 
like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of  their  inheritance,  helped  them- 
selves to  what  ihey  needed  of  food  and  clothing;  or,  asihewoiM 
called  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

The  other  offensive  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Ini^ana  fm 
the  Hebrews,  taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  nltiiMte 
restoration  to  their  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  fidthfol;  from 
this  view,  the  neighbors  were  easily  led  to  infer  a  union  of  the 
saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier. 

Looking  with  suspicion  upon  the  new  sect,  and  believing  iheffl 
to  be  already  rogues  and  thieves,  the  inhabitants  of  Carroll  and 
Davis  counties  were  of  course  opposed  to  their  possession  of  the 
chief  political  influence,  such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell 
and  from  the  fear  that  they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  fint  open 
quarrel.  This  took  place  in  August,  1888,  at  an  election  in  Dini 
county,  where  their  right  of  suffiage  was  disputed. 

The  afEray  which  ensued  being  exaggerated,  and  some  aerere 
cuts  and  bruises  being  converted  into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice 
of  rumor,  a  number  of  the  Mormons  of  Caldwell  county  went  w 
Diahmond,  and  after  learning  the  facts,  by  force  or  pewaaaoB 
induced  a  magistrate  of  Davis,  known  to  be  a  leading  oj^nent^n 
theirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  to  molest  them  any  more  by  word  or 
deed.  For  this,  Joe  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  were  arwated  ind 
held  to  trial. 

By  this  time  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  weie  m 
aroused ;  each  anticipated  violence  fi*om  the  other,  and  to  f^^^ 
it  each  proceeded  to  violence.  The  Mormons  of  Caldwell,  lepJ 
organized,  turned  out  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  the  Anti-Moinj^^ 
of  Davis,  Carroll,  and  Livingston,  acting  upon  the  sacred  priBCip 
of  self-defense,  armed  Bxtd.  embodied  themselves  for  the  ssme  coid- 
mendable  purpose. 

Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the  preserve 
tion  of  peace  was  ill-confided  to  men  moved  by  mingled  i^^^ 
hatred ;  and  instead  of  it,  the  opposing  forces  produced  Tfvaxi 
ings,  burnings,  and  blooddied,  which  did  not  terminate  ^^ .  ?^ 
Boggs,  on  the  27th  of  October,  authorized  General  ^^^.^ 
full  military  power  of  the  State,  to  exterminate  or  ^^^!^^ 
Missouri,  if  he  thought  necessary,  the  unhappy  followers  of 
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Smith.  Against  the  army,  thirty-five  hundred  Btrong,  thus  brought 
to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob,  the  four- 
teen hundred  Mormons  made  no  resistance ;  three  hundred  fled, 
and  the  remainder  surrendered. 

The  leaders  were  examined  and  held  to  trial,  bail  being  refused, 
while  the  mass  of  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of  their 
property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  driven,  men,  women, 
and  children — ^in  mid-winter,  from  the  State — snaked  and  starving. 
Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without  tents,  and  with 
scarce  any  clothes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  too  full  of  ice  for  them  to  cross.  The  people  of  Illinois,  how- 
ever, received  the  fugitives,  when  they  reached  the  eastern  shorei, 
with  open  arms,  and  the  saints  entered  upon  a  new,  and  yet  more 
surprising  series  of  adventures,  than  those  they  had  already  passed 
through. 

The  Mormons  found  their  way  from  Missouri  into  the  neighbor- 
ing State,  through  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  and  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad  to  paint  their  sufferings,  and  ask  relief  for  those 
who  were  thus  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  views;  al- 
though their  reUgioua  views  appear  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opposition  experienced  by  them  in  Missouri.  After 
wandering  for  a  time  in  uncertainty,  the  saints  fixed  upon  the  site 
of  Commerce,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
spot  upon  which  to  rest;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  began 
the  city  of  Kauvoo,  to  which  place,  by  means  of  new  arrivals,  acces- 
sions by  hundreds  were  added  monthly. 

As  political  strife  was  very  violent  about  this  time,  with  its  ordi- 
nary concomitant  of  corruption,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  politicians  of  each  party  were  but  too  eager  to  curry  favor  with 
these  people,  whose  votes  were  valuable,  and  whose  advent  was 
therefore  at  once  seized  upon,  by  the  respective  leaders,  as  a  means 
of  party  aggrandizement.  The  following  extract,  taken  from 
"Ford's  Illinois,"  will  show  how  the  Mormons  managed  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  this  spirit  of  political  serviUty : 

"  At  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  session  1840-41,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  with  both  parties,  to  conciliate  these  peop  le. 
They  were  already  numerous,  and  were  fast  increasing  by  emigra- 
tion from  all  parts.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  to  possess  much 
power  in  elections.  They  had  already  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  neither  party  further  than  they  could  be  assisted  in  matters 
of  immediate  interest  by  that  party ;  and  in  readiness  to  vote  en 
masse  for  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  do  them  most  service. 
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The  leaders  of  both  parties  believed  that  the  MormoDs  wodd  booq 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  exerted  themselves,  on  both  sides, 
by  professions  of  kindness  and  devotion  to  their  interest,  to  wb 
their  support 

"In  this  state  of  the  case,  Dr.  Bennet  presented  himself  at  the 
seat  of  government,  as  the  agent  of  the  Mormons.  He  was  a  mai 
of  some  talent,  and  then  had  the  confidence  of  the  Mormons,  ana 
particularly  of  their  leaders.  He  came  as  the  agent  of  that  people 
to  solicit  a  city  charter,  a  charter  for  a  military  legion,  and  for  n- 
rious  other  purposes. 

"  This  person  addressed  himself  to  the  senator  firom  Hancock 
county,  (in  which  Nauvoo  is  located,)  and  to  Douglass,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  both  entered  heartily  into  his  views  and  pro- 
jects. Bennet  managed  matters  well  for  his  constituents.  He 
flattered  both  sides  with  the  hope  of  Mormon  favor,  and  both  sides 
expected  to  receive  their  votes. 

"A  city  charter,  drawn  up  to  suit  the  Mormons,  was  presented 
to  the  senate,  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which  oDe 
Snyder  was  chairman,  who  reported  it  back,  recommending  ite 
passage.  The  vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  jw/  called 
for,  no  one  opposed  it,  but  all  were  busy  and  active  in  hunying  i 
through.  In  like  manner  it  passed  the  house  of  representatifes, 
where  it  was  never  read,  except  by  its  title;  the  ayes  and  noes 
were  not  called  for,  and  the  same  universal  zeal  in  its  fevoi"  wtf 
manifested  here,  which  had  been  so  conspicuously  display^  '^^  ^ 
senate. 

"  This  city  charter,  and  other  charters  passed  in  the  same  w»t 
by  this  le^slature,  incorporated  Nauvoo,  provided  for  the  clecuon 
of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  nine  councilors ;  gave  them  po^ 
to  pass  all  ordinances  necessary  for  the  peace,  benefit,  good  owe, 
regulation,  and  convenience  of  the  city,  and  for  the  protection 
property  from  fire,  which  were  not  repugnant  to  the  eonsiUutkn  oj 
United  States,  or  this  Staie. 

"This  seemed  to  give  them  power  to  pass  ordinances  in  violati^^ 
of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  erect  a  system  of  government  wt 
themselves.     This  charter  also  established  a  Mayor's  Court,  wi 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  ciiyoniiD*^^^ 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  municipal  court    It  established  a  mu- 
nicipal court,  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  as  chief  justice,  ana 
four  aldermen  as  his  associates ;  which  court  was  to  have  joi^^* 
tion  of  appeals  from  the  mayor,  or  aldermen,  subject  io  an  app^ 
^ain  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county.    The  municipal  eonrt  wtf 
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also  clothed  with  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  in  all  cases 
arising  under  th«  ordinances  of  the  city. 

"  This  charter  also  incorporated  the  militia  of  Nauvoo  into  a  mil- 
itary legion,  to  be  called  the  "Uauvoo  Legion/'  It  was  made 
entirely  independent  of  the  militaiy  organization  of  the  State,  and  not 
subject  to  the  command  of  any  officer  of  the  State  militia,  except  the 
governor  himself,  as  commander-in-chief.  It  was  to  be  furnished 
with  its  due  proportion  of  the  State  arms ;  and  might  enroll  in  its 
ranks  any  of  the  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  who  preferred  to  join 
it,  whether  they  lived  in  the  city  or  elsewhere. 

^^The  charter  also  established  a  court  martial  for  the  legion,  to 
be  composed  of  the  commissioned  officers,  who  were  to  make  and 
execute  all  ordinances  necessary  for  the  benefit,  government,  and 
regulation  of  the  legion;  but  in  so  doing,  they  were  not  bound  to 
regard  the  laws  of  the  State,  though  they  could  do  nothing  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution ;  and  finally,  the  legion  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mayor,  in  executing  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
city.  Another  charter  incorporated  a  great  tavern,  to  be  called  the 
Nauvoo  House,  in  which  the  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  heirs, 
were  to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  forever. 

"  Thus  it  was  proposed  to  establish  for  the  Mormons  a  govern- 
ment within  a  government;  a  legislature  with  power  to  pass  ordi- 
nances at  war  with  the  laws  of  the  State ;  courts  to  execute  them, 
with  but  little  dependence  upon  the  constitutional  judiciary ;  and 
a  military  force  at  their  own  command,  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
by-laws  and  ordinances,  and  subject' to  no  State  authority  but  that 
of  the  governor. 

^^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  charters  were  unheard-of, 
and  anti-republican  in  many  particulars ;  and  capable  of  infinite 
abuse  by  a  people  disposed  to  abuse  them.  The  powers  conferred 
were  expressed  in  language  at  once  ambiguous  and  undefined ;  as 
if  on  purpose  to  allow  of  misconstruction.  The  great  law  of  the 
sepamtion  of  the  powers  of  government  was  wholly  disregarded. 
The  mayor  was  at  once  the  executive  power,  the  judiciary,  and 
part  of  the  legislature.  The  common  council,  in  passing  ordi- 
nances, were  restrained  only  by  the  constitution.  One  would  have 
thought  that  these  charters  stood  a  poor  chance  of  passiug  the 
legislature  of  a  republican  people,  jealous  of  their  liberties.  !N^ever- 
theless,  they  did  pass  unanimously  through  both  houses." 

Under  these  extraordinary  acts,  Joe  Smith,  who  had  escaped 
from  Missouri,  proceeded  as  mayor,  commander  of  the  legion, 
tavern-keeper,  prophet  and  priest,  to  play  what  pranks  he  pleased. 
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**0n  the  8th  of  December,  1848,"  says  Judge  Brown,  '^aneitn 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo,  for  the  exta 
case  of  Joseph  Smith ;  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  is  enactel 
*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  city,  with  or  wito 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  who  shall  come  to  arrest  Josepli^mitk 
with  process  growing  out  of  the  Missouri  difficulties ;  and  the  per- 
son so  arrested  shall  be  tried  by  the  municipal  coort  opon  tBii- 
mony,  and,  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  the  municipal  piiBOD  fcr 
life.' 

"  On  the  17th  of  February,  1842,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  eni 
tied,  *An  ordinance  concerning  marriages,'  by  the  second  section  of 
which  a  person  is  authorized  to  marry,  with  or  without  license. 
There  was  a  statute  in  the  State  of  Illinois  requiring  a  licenae  in 
all  cases,  from  the  clerk  of  the  commissioner's  court. 

"On  the  21st  of  November,  1848,  an  ordinance  was  passed bj 
the  city  council,  making  it  highly  penal,  even  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars fine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  for  any  officer  to  serve « 
process  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  *  unless  it  be  examined  by,  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  and  signature  of  the  mayor  of  said  city,  on  the 
back  of  said  process.' " 

Under  these  proceedings,  difficulties  soon  arose.  Some  of  Smith  i 
followers  becoming  opposed  to  him,  had  established  a  new  weekly 
paper,  '/  The  Nauvoo  Expositor."  This  the  prophet,  as  president  of 
the  council,  pronounced  "  a  nuisance,"  and  proceeded  to  abate  it  or 
destroy  it,  by  force.  Those  interested  procured  a  writ  from  the 
proper  court  for  the  arrest  of  the  leader,  but  the  writ  was  not  en- 
dorsed by  the  mayor,  and  could  not  be  executed. 

Then  arose  the  question — ^How  long  shall  the  laws  of  the  State 
be  thus  set  at  defiance  ? — ^and  men  through  all  the  countiy  rom 
about  vowed  to  see  the  warrants  executed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  Two  or  three  thousand  men,  some  from  Missoari  an^ 
Iowa,  being  gathered  against  the  city  of  the  saints,  Governor  Fow 
came  forward  as  a  pacificator.  Of  what  foUoyred  a  doscriptioB  w 
given  in  the  words  of  Judge  Brown : 

"  On  Monday,  the  24th  of  June,  1844,  Lieutenant-General  Joeeph 
Smith  (<  the  prophet')  and  General  Hyrum  Smith,  his  brother,  tak- 
ing received  assurances  from  Governor  Ford  of  protection,  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  their  friends,  left  Nauvoo  for  Carthage,  in  order 
to  surrender  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  bid 
previously  been  issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer 
to  be  executed.  About  four  miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met 
by  Captain  Dunn  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  on  their  waj  to  Kid* 
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TOO,  with  an  order  from  Govemcr  Ford  for  the  -State  arms  in  pos- 
session of  the  ISTauYOO  legion. 

<^  Lieutenanl-Gkneral  Smith  having  endorsed  npon  the  order  his 
admission  of  its  seirice,  and  given  his  directions  for  their  delivery, 
returned  with  Oi^tain  Dunn  to  Ifanvoo,  for  the  arms  thus  ordered 
by  Governor  Ford  to  be  surrendered.  The  arms  having  been  given 
up  in  obedience  to  the  aforesaid  order,  both  parties  again  started 
for  Carthage,  whither  they  arrived  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  at 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  Smiths  and  Governor  Ford.  Assurances  of  protection 
by  the  latter  were  repeated,  and  the  two  Smiths  were  surrendered 
into  the  custody  of  an  officer.  Bail  having  afterward  been  given 
for  their  appearance  at  court,  to  answer  the  charge  for  ^  abating 
the  jN'auvoo  Expositor,'  a  mittimus  was  issued  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  and  the  two  Smiths  were  committed  to  jail  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  *  until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.' 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  another  interview  was  had  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  accused,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  Instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cells,  the  two  Smiths, 
at  the  instance  of  their  friends,  were  put  into  the  debtor's  room  of 
the  prison,  and  a  guard  assigned  for  its,  as  well  as  their  security. 
During  this  time  their  friends,  as  usual,  had  access  to  them  in  jail, 
by  permission  of  the  governor.  On  the  same  day,  (June  26,)  they 
were  taken  before  the  magistrate  who  had  committed  them  to  pri- 
son, and  further  proceedings,  on  the  complaint  for  treason,  were 
postponed  until  the  29th. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Governor  Ford  discharged  a  part 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  proceeded  with  a  portion  of 
the  residue,  a  single  company  only,  to  ITauvoo;  leaving  the  jail, 
the  prisoners,  and  some  two  or  three  of  their  friends,  guarded  by 
seven  or  eight  men,  and  a  company  of  about  sixty  militia,  the  Car- 
thage Grays,  a  few  yards  distant  in  reserve. 

^^  About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Governor  Ford,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  prison  were 
overpowered  by  an  armed  mob,  in  disguise ;  the  jail  broken  and 
entered,  and  the  two  Smiths,  (Joseph  and  Hyrum,)  without  any 
pretense  of  right  or  authority  whatever,  were  wantonly  slain. 
Having  effected  their  object,  all  of  which  was  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  immediately  dispersed." 

^'The  death  of  Smith  by  violence,  and  by  his  enemies,  was 
opportune  for  the  support  of  the  system  he  sought  to  establish. 
He  had  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  revolution  whidi  he  led,  whea 
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the  least  delay  would  have  caused  its  waves  to  flow  over  and 
engulph  him.  He  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame,  and  died  when 
he  could  just  be  called  a  martyr.  He  had  become  too  violent  and 
impatient,  to  control,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  multitude— he 
could  begin,  but  not  successfully  conduct,  a  revolution. 

"The  murder  of  their  Prophet  exasperated  the  people  of  NanToo. 
They  were  ready,  and  a  vast  majority  determined,  on  immediate 
war  to  the  knife,  with  all  engaged  in  that  horrid  tragedy,  or  who- 
ever might  come  to  abet  them.  A  few  more  sagacious  mfnds  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  began  skillfully  to  prevent 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  hopes,  likely  to  result  from  open  hostility  to 
the  State.  They  harangued  them  on  the  stand,  and  talked  with 
the  clubs  collected  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  great  drum 
was  beating  to  arms.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  that  was  going  on  m 
the  breasts  of  the  prudent  Revenge  was  deep  in  every  heart, 
and  the  bursting  movement  there  was  interpreted  to  be  the  mee 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  was  made  audible  in  the  terrible  cuRes 
poured  forth  on  the  Gentile  murderers.  The  *  time  to  fight '  ^*^ 
by  most,  supposed  to  have  come.  But  skillful  delays  were  inter- 
posed by  the  influential ;  their  arms  had  been  just  surrendered,  m 
a  new  organization  made,  and  leaders  were  to  be  chosen. 

"  The  day  passed  off  and  no  companies  had  started,  and  wratli 
was  bosomed  for  the  morrow.  In  the  morning  after,  the  congre- 
gation was  early  collected  at  the  temple  square  or  gathering  P'*^ 
The  chief  apostles  promised  them  the  vengeance  of  heaven  npon 
their  enemies,  but  that  they  were  not  ripe  enough,  for  the  rials  o 
wrath  to  empty  their  torments  upon  them.  Shortly  the  pe8tilenoe> 
the  fire  and  the  sword,  would  do  their  work. 

"The  funeral  pageant  next  absorbed  all  their  attention, 
mourning  was  sore,  sad  and  deep,  over  the  beloved  patriarch  Hymin» 
and  the  adored  prophet  Joseph.  . . 

« The  struggle  for  the  leadership,  the  Seer  succession,  v^m 
followed,  however,  soon  dissipated  the  sorrow  for  the  pB8t   i»'o' 
don,  as  second  in  rank,  claimed  promotion ;  also  by  former  ^ev€«^ 
tions,  declared  himself  assigned  to  be  their  prophet    Be  c&" 
a  meeting  and  proclaimed  his  position  as  head.    James  J.  Strft  8 
contended  for  the  place  of  Seer,  and  showed  letters,  orer 
deceased  prophet's  signature,  assuring  him  that  he  sbouW  *^ 
successor  in  the  event  of  Joseph's  death.    But  the  CoIl6g®  ^^    . 
Twelve  had  other  views,  and  a  vote  on  the  subject    They  deem 
that  definite  restrictions,  and  the  last  will  and  testament  of  J^P 
had  been  delivered  to  them  in  secret  council.    It  revoked  »11  ^^^ 
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designatioDci,  and  devoWed  the  choice  upon  them.  Under  the 
management  of  their  sagacious  chief,  they  elected  the  Peter  of  the 
Apostles,  Brigham  Toung,  to  the  responsible  station. 

^^This  enthronement  drove  Rigdou  with  a  party  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  in  a  short  time  his  inflaence  vanished,  and  the  band  dis- 
persed. Strang  founded  a  city  on  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and 
bad  a  nnmerons  colony.  TJItimately  he  removed  to  Beaver  island^ 
in  Michigan  lake,  and  assnmed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Saints, 
where  the  small  kingdom  still  exists.  These  bodies  and  their 
leaders  were  excommunicated  by  the  great  majority  under  the 
proper  Seer,  as  was  also  William  Smith,  another  competitor  for  the 
throne,  and  a  party  in  Texas,  headed  by  Lyman  White. 

'*  The  mobocratic  spirit  did  not  expire,  when  it  destroyed  the 
great  leader.  Threats  and  demonstrations  clearly  proved,  that  their 
present  abode,  which  had  been  made  lovely  by  unheard-of  exer* 
tions,  must  be  abandoned.  A  venerable  patriarch,  uncle  of  the 
prophet  Joseph,  in  prophetic  vision  announced  that  the  whole 
people  must  retire  to  the  wilderness,  to  grow  into  a  multitude  aloof 
from  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

^^Tbis  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  Brigham  and  high 
council.  The  result  was,  that  they  would  move  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble across  Iowa  to  the  Missouri,  and  into  the  Indian  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Council  Bluffs.'** 

The  movement  commenced  with  small  parties  in  the  winter  of 
1844-45 ;  more  parties  started  early  in  the  spring  of  1845.  The 
main  body,  however,  remained  behind  longer,  as  they  had  been 
commanded  to  dedicate  the  new  temple  which  had  been  com- 
menced before  the  first  emigrants  left  the  city  of  Beauty.  This  work 
having  been  accomplished  with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  the  gen- 
eral  exodns  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

About  this  time  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  men  was 
recruited  among  them  for  the  United  States  service,  to  take  part 
in  the  Mexican  war. 

In  their  new  location,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  un- 
healthy, they  laid  out  and  bnilt  the  town  of  Xanesville.  But  they 
did  not  tarry  here  long,  for  they  very  soon  sent  out  parties  to  ex- 
amine the  country  still  further  West,  in  search  of  another  "  ever- 
lasting abode."  These  reported  favorably  as  to  the  ^'  Oreat  Stdt 
Lake  Vallejf^'*  in  Utah  Territory,  and  a  further  migration  to  that 


i 
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region  was  determined  on.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  pioneer  partj  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  men  proceeded  to  open  thew»j,vb;k 
the  main  body  followed  gradually,  in  divisionB  of  teue,  fiftiw  aai 
hundreds,  until  finally  all  have  departed  excepting  a  few  acatterei 
femilies  about  Missouri  river,  on  the  borders  of  Iowa  and  >V 
braska. 

Their  present  location  in  the  «  Far  West,"  is  beyond  the  pioTiDCt 
of  this  work.  Their  history  is  still  unfinished,  and  appeaiM^^ 
render  it  probable,  that  the  most  imporianipart  is  yet  to  eome. 

Among  the  conflagrations  which,  in  1845^  destroyed  the  l0f^^ 
1846.]    thousands,  none  will  be  longer  remembered  ia  the  W«| 
than  that  which  devastated  the  city  of  Pittabaigh  on  the  10th  o. 
April,  in  that  year,  destroying  in  a  few  hours  the  labor  of  majj 
years— blasting  suddenly  the  cherished  hopes  of  thouaaoda,  wbc 
but  that  morning  were  contented  in  the  poasession  of  «^'T 
homes,  busy  workshops,  and  magazines  of  naanufectures  and  o^ 
products  of  well    directed  industry— unnerving  the  HK»t  &«J- 
possessed,  who  saw  their  own  wealth  suddenly  paw  ^^^  ^ 
while  yet  endeavoring  to  save  that  of  their  neighborft  ^^^ 
devouring  flames.    Our  work  is  to  perpetuate  a  slight  record  o 
disaster,  as  none  will  be  found  in  the  streets  of  that  basy  dtJ-- 
"Burnt  District"  having  long  ago  been  rebuilt  with  moresubsa*- 
tial  structures  than  those  they  replace. 

In  an  account  of  the  disaster,  published  by  J-  Heron  x  ' 
editor  of  the  Daily  Dispatch  of  that  city,  (from  which  ia  coopii* 
this  brief  notice,)  he  truly  says:  .    .• 

"None  witnessed  the  conflagration  but  know  the  iim^.^ 
adequately  describing  it,  and  we  trust  that  some  charity  i»V. 
extended  to  us  should  we  fail  in  the  elBfort  to  picture  to  the  »W 
nation  of  our  readers  the  moat  destructive  conflagration  it  b»  * 
been  our  lot  to  describe."  ^ 

Commencing  about  noon,  on  Ferry  street,  two  squ***^     , 
the  Monongahela  front,  it  rapidly  spread  eastward,  witil  it  'tV. 
five  squares  in   breadth  by  eight  or  ten — when,  bein^J 
hemmed  in  by  a  high  hill  on  the  north,  and  the  MonongaheU 
on  the  south,  its  ravages  were  oonfined  to  a  narrow  4>^ 
which  buildings  were  destroyed  for  a  mile  from  Ae  P^^V^^; 
the  carelessness  of  a  washerwoman  had  Idndled  it,  and  uotu 
fuel  was  denied  it.    Efforts  to  stay  its  ravages  by  the  P^P^  ^ 
utterly  inettectnal — and  the  firemen  only  succeeded  (^^      .  -^ 
of  some  men  who  eniraired  in  blowing  up  the  blaaiaS  bo«^/ 
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preT-enting  its  spreading  around  the  point  of  the  hill,  which  wonld 
have  doomed  another  fourth  of  the  city  to  destruction.  Prom  the 
intense  beat^  water  seemed  of  little  use — the  loftiest  buildings 
melting  before  the  ocean  of  flame,  which  rolled  and  leaped  onward 
before  the  gale,  throwing  out  its  forked  tongues  as  if  in  derision  of 
the  puny  efforts  of  the  suffering  multitude,  whose  household  gods 
were  thus  rudely  torn  away. 

The  handsome  stone  edifice  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  with  its 
metal  roof  and  iron  shutters — in  the  fire-proof  qualitie^  of  which 
people  reposed  so  much  confidence,  that  many  placed  their  valua* 
bles  in  its  rooms  for  safety — shared  the  fate  of  less  pretending 
buildings,  and  with  its  contents,  (with  the  exception  of  what  waQ 
in  its  vaults,)  fell  before  the  flames.  The-  Monongahela  House, 
long  the  moBt  extensive  hotel  in  the  North- West — with  the  West- 
em  University,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Monongahela,  (nearly  one 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,)  fell  easy  victims — and  the  many  splen- 
did steamboats  at  the  wharf  were  with  difficulty  saved  by  promptly 
cutting  their  cables  and  dropping  down  the  Ohio  to  windward  of 
the  fire. 

With  the  destruction  of  every  building  upon  some  fifty-six 
acres,  and  throwing  houseless  on  the  world  nearly  two  thousand 
citizens  with  their  families,  the  fire-king  seemed  satisfied — ^and  the 
homeless  sought  shelter  with  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens, 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  that  but  two  human  lives  had  been 
lost  during  the  conflagration — those  of  Samuel  Kingston,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Bar,  and  a  woman  named  Maglone. 

As  the  fire  occurred  during  a  busy  season,  the  most  animated  the 
city  had  seen  for  many  years,  the  losses  of  personal  property,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  large  business  houses  on  Water, 
Market,  Wood  and  First  Btreets,  were  enormous — while  the  losses  iu 
buildings  and  machinery  were  still  greater.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  near  estimate  of  the  total,  but  the  losses  assessed  by 
the  committees  appointed  to  distribute  the  funds  contributed  for 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  as  sustained  by  one  thousand  and  eleven 
who  applied  for  assistance — and  these  those  who  lost  the  least — 
a  mounted  to  eight  hiundred  thpusand  dollars.  Of  these  sufferers, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  whose  losses  were  repqrted  at 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  same  number  at  less  than 
jKve  hundred.  Of  the  city  insurance  companies,  whose  losses  were 
eight  hundred  thouswd  dollars,  two  were  unable  to  meet  the^ 
liabilities — ^thua  adding  to  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  sufferers,  whi]p 
t^e  payment  of  Jpsses  by  others  brought  the  disaster  home  to 
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many  a  widow  and  orphan  residing  beyond  tbe  bonnda  of  the 
district  laid  in  aahes,  depriving  them  of  dividends  upon  which 
they  relied  for  support-  The  amount  insared  in  other  dties  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

No  sooner  had  the  mails,  (for  this  was  before  the  days  of  tele- 
graphs,)  disseminated  the  news  of  the  disaster  throughout  the 
country,  than  they  returned  laden  with  the  contributiouB  of  the 
people  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  while  scarce  a  steamboat  came 
to  the  wharf  but  was  partly  freighted  witb  provisions  for  their  soj- 
tenance,  accompanied  with  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  hope 
that  the  energy  of  her  people  would  prove  superior  to  the  blow 
which  temporarily  crushed  them.  While  the  ruins  still  moM- 
ered,  and  men  gazed  upon  the  ashes  of  their  wealth,  the  ppontwe- 
ous  aid  of  a  nation  was  tendered  and  received.  In  giving  a  fltatement 
of  the  Relief  Fund  and  its  distribution,  Mr.  Foster's  pamphlet 

says:  , 

"  It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  allnde  in  more  than  geoem 
terms  to  the  action  of  different  cities  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  by  giving  as  full  an  accoant 
of  the  donations  received  upon  the  occasion  as  it  is  possible  to  pw- 
eure — would  that  we  could  record  more  durably  the  name  of  ererj 
contributor  to  that  noble  fund,  which  has  relieved  so  large  a  nam- 
ber  whose  houses  were  destroyed,  and  whose  busy  workshops  we 
swept  away  by  that  flood  of  fire,  which  rendered  desolate  so\^^ 
portion  of  our  city.  Into  it  were  cast  thousands  of  widows  m^  ' 
and  the  hard  earned  wages  of  as  many  working  men — a"  ^*^^ 
down  even  to  the  child  at  school,  aided  us,  and  a  debt  of  gwtitfl « 
was  incurred  which  we  trust  some  day  to  repay. 

**But  first  we  may,  in  justice  to  our  city,  mention  that  theco 
tributions  given  us  from  our  own  citizens,  do  not  io^^'^y.  *T 
amounts  privately  collected  and  distributed  at  once,  by  inowj 
and  charitable  societies,  and  large  quantities  of  produce,  clot  1 1' 
and  furniture,  furnished  by  individuals  to  sufferers,  when  m  f^ 
est  need."  ^^ 

These  contributions,  (including  fifty  thousand  ^^''*'^     '^ji. 
State  treasury,)  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  thouaan 
lars — which  was  distributed  by  the  councils  of  the  city,  in  * 
ner  which  alleviated  much  of  the  prevailing  distress.         ^ 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  saying  more  ^^*^^?J!^ 
ity.  Within  three  months  after  it  occurred,  eight  hundred  ^^^}^^^ 
were  contracted  for  in  the  Burnt  District — and  long  ^^  ,  i^ 
portion  of  the  Iron  City  of  the  Union  has  recovered  fifom  the  dK^' 
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and  the  district  then  in  ashes,  which  comprised  a  great  portion  of 
^Uhe  old  city/'  is  now  the  handsomest  and  busiest  part  of  that  cilj 
of  workshops. 

^^  In  early  days,  the  southern  settlements  of  Illinois  presented  but 
1846.]  few  specimens  of  the  more  refined,  enterprising,  intelleo* 
tual  and  moral  people,  and  society  generally  there  was  of  a  very 
low  class. 

^^  As  early  as  1816-17,  several  counties  of  this  section  of  the  ter- 
ritory were  overrun  with  horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  who 
were  so  numerous  and  so  well  banded  together  as  to  set  the  laws 
at  deGance.  Many  of  the  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  con« 
stables  were  of  their  number,  and  even  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts;  and  they  had  numerous  friends  to  luid  and  sympa- 
thize with  them,  even  among  those  who  were  the  least  suspected. 
When  any  of  them  were  arrested,  they  either  escaped  from  the 
slight  jails  of  those  times,  or  procured  some  of  their  gang  to  be  on 
the  jury;  and  they  never  lacked  witnesses  to  prove  themselves 
innocent 

^'  The  people,  in  many  instances,  in  self-defense,  formed  them- 
selves into  revolutionary  tribunals,  under  the  name  of '  Regulators;' 
and  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  executing  the  laws  in  the  ordinary  way,  against  an 
organized  body  of  banditti,  who  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  winked  at 
and  encouraged  the  proceedings  of  this  citizen  organization. 

"  The  regulators  in  number  generally  constituted  about  a  cap- 
tain's company,  to  which  they  gave  a  military  organization,  by  the 
election  of  officers.  The  company  generally  operated  at  night 
When  assembled  for  duty,  they  marched,  armed  and  equipped  as 
if  for  war,  to  the  ri^ideuce  or  lurking-place  of  a  rogue,  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  him  by  severe  whipping  and  banishment  In 
this  mode  most  of  the  rogues  were  expelled  from  the  country ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  men  at  the  time,  that  in  the  theft 
divided  and  distracted  state  of  society,  and  the  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion, such  proceedings  were  not  only  justifiable,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  justice. 

**  There  yet  remained,  however,  for  many  years  afterward,  a 
noted  gang  of  rogues  in  Pope  and  Massac,  and  other  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river.  This  gang  built  a  fort  in  Pope  county, 
and  set  the  government  at  open  defiance.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
honest  portion  of  the  people  in  that  region  assembled  under  arms, 
in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  the  fort  with  small  arms  and  one 
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t)iece  of  artillery.  It  waa  taken  by  storm,  witk  tie  kw  of  one  of 
ihe  regnlatorSy  and  three  of  tbe  rogoee,  killed  in  tlie  aaeaiiH.  The 
residue  of  the  latter  were  taken  prisoners,  tried  for  tlieir  erimei, 
but  probably  never  convicted/'* 

Kor  does  it  appear  that  they  left  the  country,  for  some  jetn 
later  they  Were  still  committing  their  depredations  in  tbe  same 
beighbortiood.    The  writer  above  quoted  says,  that 

^^  In  the  summer  of  1846,  a  number  of  these  desperadoes  tttacked 
the  house  of  an  aged  citizen  of  Pope  county,  and  robbed  Km  of  i 
large  amount  of  money  in  gold.  In  tbe  act  of  comtDittiDg  the 
Jobbery,  one  of  them  left  behind  a  knife,  made  by  a  blacksmith  ia 
ibe  neighborhood,  by  means  of  which  he  was  identified.  This  ob« 
being  fltrrested  and  subjected  to  torture  by  tbe  neighboring  people, 
isonfessed  his  crime,  and  gave  ihe  names  o{  his  associates.  The^e 
again  being  arrested,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  and  some  of  then 
being  tortured,  disclosed  the  names  of  a  long  list  of  coBfederstes 
in  crime,  scattered  through  several  counties.  The  better  poition 
bf  tbe  people,  as  in  times  past,  now  associated  themselves  into  i 
band  of  regulators,  and  proceeded  to  order  all  suspected  penom 
to  leave  the  country.'* 

But  however  honest  and  worthy  might  have  been  the  intention 
of  those  who  first  formed  this  body  of  «  Regulators,"  their  pn)- 
eeedings,  as  is  the  case  with  all  anarchical  oonfederatioDB,  boob 
became  lawless,  cruel,  and  defiant  rf  all  government  The  8j«tcB 
of  torture  carried  on  by  them,  and  inflicted  on  all  staspeetei 
persons,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  list  of  persons  accow^  to 
become  greater  every  day.  The  modes  of  torture  used  ^ 
various.  Some  of  the  victims  were  dipped  into  the  Ohio  ri^^ 
and  held  under  water  until  they  divulged  Ae  natnes  of  their  sap- 
posed  accomplices.  Others  had  their  thumbs  pinched  with  hslW 
moulds.  "  Others  had  ropes  tied  around  their  bodies,  over  their 
krms,  and  a  stick  twisted  into  the  ropes  until  their  ribs  and  eida 
Were  crushed  in  by  force  <rf  the  pressure.'' 

Borne  persons  having  entered  complaints  against  some  (rf  ^ 
regulators  for  these  acts  of  violence,  warrants  of  arrest  wei*  ksoeii 
and  some  of  the  offenders  arrested  by  the  sheriff.  Th^  ^^^' 
however,  soon  after  rescued  by  their  friends,  and  the  sb^^  ^^ 
county  clerk,  and  the  magistrate  who  had  issued  tbe  wsn»»J*J 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  under  penalty  of  severe  eorpore* 


*  Ford's  llliHois. 
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punishmetit  Hiey  even,  it  seems,  by  torture  and  bribery,  induced 
some  of  the  notoiious  rogues  to  accuse  these  men  of  being  accom- 
pKces,  as  a  basis  for  the  order. 

Ill  this  condition  of  things,  application  was  made  in  August, 
1846,  to  the  governor  for  a  militia  force  to  sustain  the  constituted 
authority  at  Massac.  There  was,  however,  nothing  effectively  done 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  the  regulators  came  down  from  Pope, 
and  over  from  Kentucky,  and  drove  out  the  sheriff,  the  county 
clerk,  ike  representative  elect  to  the  legislature,  and  many  others. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  indictments  were  found  against 
many  of  the  party,  which  caused  the  tide  of  wrath  to  turn  against 
the  grand  jury  who  had  been  fearless  enough  to  find  these,  and  the 
witnesses  on  whose  oaths  they  were  based.  All  these  were  now 
ordered  to  leave  the  county. 

Meanwhile,  warrants  having  been  issued  upon  the  indictments, 
the  sheriff  summoned  a  posse,  in  order  to  execute  them.  But  such 
was  the  terror  now  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  that 
all  the  force  he  could  raise,  was  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  the  regulators  to  leave  the  country,  many 
of  whom  were  notorious  rogues. 

The  rioters  marched  down  to  Metropolis  City,  the  county  seat  of 
Massac,  in  much  greater  force,  and  a  parley  ensued,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  jail  was  delivered  over  to  the  regulators,  who  at 
once  liberated  their  friends^  Several  of  the  sheriff's  posse  were 
murdered,  and  he  himseli^  with  his  most  active  friends,  driven  from 
the  county. 

An  attempt  to  put  down  the  regulators,  which  was  subsequently 
made  under  the  order  of  the  governor,  proved  equally  ineffectual 
and  they  continued  in  power  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with- 
out any  force  to  check  their  career.  During  the  winter  of  1846-47^ 
Ihe  legislature  passed  a  law  ^^authori^ing  the  governor,  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  crime  had  been  committed  by  twenty  persons  or 
more,  to  issue  his  proclamaticm ;  ahd  then  the  judge  of  the  ctrcuU 
was  authorized  to  hold  a  distriet  court  in  a  large  district,  embracing 
several  counties." 

The  object  of  this  law  evidently  was,  to  enable  the  State  to 
dbange  the  venue  in  such  cases  as  were  in  contemplation,  and  take 
them  out  of  the  proper  county,  it  being  very  certain  that  no  con- 
viction of  the  regulators  could  take  place  at  home.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  has  been  doubted,  but  the  question  appears 
never  to  have  been  tested,  for  it  does  not  seem  that  there  were  any 
prosecutions  under  it    Perhaps  it  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  effect 
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of  deterring  the  rioters,  or  else  they  became  tired  of  flieir  work,  for 
the  excitement  gradaally  died  away  and  the  confederadon  eeuei* 

The  first  printed  suggestion  of  the  practicability  of  the  nUnowind 
1848.]  Michigan  canal,  appeared  in  Nilea'  Register,  for  Ango^ 
1814,  where  is  found  a  paragraph  from  a  aeries  of  editorial  articles, 
on  the  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  Ae  Statei 
and  Territories  of  this  now  great  central  valley. 

**By  the  Illinois  river,  it  is  probable  that  Buffalo^  in  KewToA, 
may  be  united  with  New  Orleans^  by  inland  navigation,  throng 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Mu- 
sissippi.  What  a  route !  How  stupendous  the  idea!  How  dwin- 
dles the  importance  of  the  artificial  canals  of  .£^optf,  compared  wi^ 
this  water  communication !  If  it  should  ever  take  place  (and  it  ^ 
said  the  opening  may  be  easily  made,)  the  territory  [of  niiDOifl]  wiu 
become  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce,  and  a  market  for  th< 
commodities  of  all  regions." 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  first  ^Governor  of  Illinois,  after  it  m 
become  a  sovereign  State,  at  the  session  of  the  Gteneral  AflMinWj, 
in  1818,  brought  this  subject  before  that  body  in  his  inaoH 
message. 

He  suggested  an  early  application  to  Congress  for  a  certain  ptf 
centage  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  appropriated  w 
that  object.  In  his  valedictory  message,  in  December,  l82J,w 
again  refers  to  this  subject  and  to  his  first  address,  and  saya: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  public  sentiment  has  been  aacertaioed* 
relation  to  the  subject,  and  that  our  fellow-citizens  are  prepared 
sustain  their  representatives  in  the  adoption  of  measures  aobaern- 
ent  to  its  commencement"  , 

His  successor,  in  his  inaugural  address,  of  December,  18^ 
votes  four  pages  to  this  subject,  and  refers  to  an  act  of  the  ppeeeoi^ 
Congress,  which  "gave  permission  to  the  State  to  cut  a  ^ 
through  the  public  lands,  connecting  the  Illinois  river  with  1^ 
Michigan,  and  granting  to  it  the  breadth  of  the  canal,  and  ^^^ 
feet  on  each  side." 

With  this  was  coupled  the  onerous  condition  ''that  ibe  8^ 
should  permit  all  articles  belon^ng  to  the  United  States,  or  to  J 
person^  in  their  employ,  to  pass  toll  free  for  ever."  The  Goteni  j 
who  was  a  zealous  and  liberal  advocate  for  an  eoooo0i<^ 
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judicious  system  of  Internal  Improvements,  proposed  to  create  a 
fund  from  the  revenues  received  for  taxes  on  the  military  bounty 
lands;  from  fines  and  forfeitures;  and  from  such  other  sources,  aa 
the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  might  think  proper  to  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.   * 

He  also  urged  the  importance  of  an  opening  throngh  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  with  Lake  Brie,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers,  and  connecting  them  by  a  canal,  to 
which  objects  he  proposed  the  Iliinois  Legislature  should  invite 
the  special  attention  of  those  States,  and  co-operate  so  far  a^  juris- 
diction extended.  He  further  proposed  the  examination  and  sur* 
veys  of  the  rivers  and  the  canal  route  in  Illinois;  and  to  memorial* 
ize  Congress  for  a  liberal  donation  of  land,  in  opening  the  projected 
lines  ^f  communication. 

An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the 
Btate,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  were  passed  by 
the  legislature  during  the  session. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  February  14th,  1823,  provided  for 
a  Board  of  four  Commiwioners,  whose  duties  were  to  devise  and 
adopt  measures  to  open  a  communication,  by  canal  and  locks, 
-between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michi* 
gan ;  to  cause  the  route  to  be  explored,  surveys  and  levels  to  be 
taken,  maps  and  field  books  to  be  constructed,  and  estimates  of 
the  costs  to  be  made;  and  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  through  them  the  legisla* 
tures  of  those  States,  to  the  importance  of  a  canal  communication 
between  the  Wabash  and  Nfaumee  rivers. 

At  that  time  Sangamon  river,  and  Fulton  county,  were  the 
boundaries  of  settlements.  A  military  and  trading  post  existed  at 
Chicago;  a  dozen  families,  chiefly  French,  were  at  Peoria.  The 
northern  half  of  Illinois  was  a  continuous  wilderness;  or,  as  the 
uniyersal  impression  was,  an  interminable  prairie,  and  uninhabita- 
ble for  an  age.  Morgan  county,  then  including  Scott  and  Cass 
counties,  had  about  seventy-fiv.^  families;  and  Springfield  was  a 
frontier  village,  of  a  dozen  log  cabins. 

A  portion  of  the  commissioners,  with  a  special  engineer,  made 
an  exploratory  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  In  the  autumn  of 
1824,  another  engineer  was  employed,  with  the  necessary  men  to 
assist  in  executing  the  levels,  and  making  the  surveys  complete. 
The  party  was  accompanied  bj'  one  commissioner.  Two  compa- 
nies were  organized,  and  five  different  routes  examined,  and  the 
expense  estimated  on  each.  The  locks  and  excavations  were  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  construction  was  on  the  same 
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acftle  of  the  gmnd  canftl  of  New  York,  then  in  process  of  maldng. 
The  probable  cost  of  each  roate,  was  reported  by  the  eDgineen;  Ae 
highest  being  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  baodnd 
and  ten  dollars;  the  lowest,  six  hnndred  and  thirty-nine  thoott&d 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars. 

At  die  next  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  psesed  (Ju- 
vary  17, 1825,)  to  ''incorporate  the  Illinois  and  Michigsn  Csnil 
Comimny/'  The  capital  stock  was  one  million  of  doUsn,  in  ta 
thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.* 

The  stock  not  being  taken,  at  a  subsequent  session  the  \ep^ 
tore  repealed  the  charter.  During  these  movements  within  tbi 
State,  the  late  Daniel  P.  Cook,  as  the  representative  in  Congress 
and  the  senators  of  Illinois,  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  obtso 
lands  from  the  national  government,  to  construct  this  wofk^  whia 
all  r^arded  as  of  pre-eminent  national  advantsge. 

As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1837,  CongnM 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  aid  of  this  work,  each  alteroitt 
section  of  land,  five  miles  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  projected 
oanal. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  State  in  finance,  growing  out  of  th 
ruinous  policy  of  the  State  Bank,  noticed  in  the  preceding  eedioJ, 
prevented  anything  being  done  until  January,  1829,  when  tb 
legislature  passed  an  act  to  organize  a  Board  of  Commi«ttODerj 
with  power  to  employ  agents,  engineers,  surveyors,  drftfl8men,aw 
other  persons,  to  explore,  examine,  and  determine  the  route  of* 
canal.  They  were  authorised  to  lay  off  town  sites,  and  sell  lott 
and  apply  the  funds. 

They  laid  off  Chicago,  near  the  lake,  and  Ottawa,  st  the  janction 
of  Fox  river ;  and  the  Illinois  surveys  and  estimates  wef«  ^ 
made,  but  the  project  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  wnteronthe 
aurface  level,  was  doubtful,  and  the  rock  approached  so  "^  ^ 
surface  on  the  summit  level  between  the  Chicago  and  Des  PWn*' 
•8  to  increase  the  estimates  of  cost,  and  cast  doubt  on  the  pnj*^ 
The  subsequent  legislature  authorized  a  re-examination  to  tfee^ 
tain  the  cost  of  a  railway,  and  whether  a  supply  of  water  codd  b* 
obtained  £rom  the  Calumet  for  a  feeder. 

The  estimated  cost  for  a  nulway,  with  a  single  track,  fof  »*'"*^' 
aix  miles,  was  about  one  million  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  a  specud  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1885-86,  an  act  w* 
passed  authorizing  a  loan  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  Ae  con- 
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struction  of  the  canal,  and  the  Board  of  CommiBfiioners  was  re- 
organized, and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1886,  the  first  groand  was 
broken. 

At  the  regular  session  of  1836-87,  the  ^^  Internal  Improvement'* 
System  became  the  absorbing  topic,  the  canal  was  brought  under 
the  same  influence ;  loans,  to  a  vast  extent,  were  created  for  both 
objects ;  and  the  most  extravagant  ezpectatioos  were  raised,  but 
never  realized. 

The  sole  reliance  of  the  State  was  on  loans,  without  any  finances 
of  its  own,  or  any  means  to  pay  annual  interest  and  liquidate  the 
principal.  As  a  financial  measure,  the  canal  loans  were  distin* 
guished  from  the  internal  improvement  and  other  loans,  but  all 
failed  with  the  credit  of  the  State,  before  1842. 

Contracts  were  made,  and  the  work  on  the  scale  projected  made 
progress,  until  over  five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended,  and 
the  work  remained  unfinished.  The  credit  of  the  State  having 
Bunk  so,  that  no  further  loans  could  be  obtained,  the  contractors 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  contracts,  with  heavy  claims  against 
the  State ;  and  in  1848,  a  law  was  passed  to  liquidate  and  settle  the 
damages,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou* 
Band  dollars.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  dissolved^  and  the 
works  remuned  in  the  same  state  for  two  years. 

The  session  of  1848-44,  adopted  a  plan  to  complete  the  canal, 
by  making  the  *^  shallow  cut,"  or  relying  on  the  streams  for  water, 
without  excavating  six  feet  below  the  lake  level,  as  had  been  pror 
jected  and  partially  worked,  and  drawing  supplies  from  that  source. 
About  sixteen  hundred  thousaad  dollars  would  complete  the  work 
on  this  plan. 

The  resources  were  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land;  several  hundred  city  and  village  lots;  the  water 
jpower  along  the  whole  line ;  a  balance  due  the  canal  fund  for  lands 
and  lots  sold,  and  the  canal  tolls.  Ail  these  resources  were  consid- 
ered ample  to  complete  the  work,  pay  interest  on  the  loans,  and 
eventually  redeem  the  stock,  provided  additional  funds  could  be 
obtained.  A  proposition  was  made  and  accepted  by  the  stock- 
holders, a  Board  oi  Joint  Trustees  was  appointed,  and  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  advanced.  The  whole  work  was 
completed  in  1848 ;  regular  business  was  commenced,  and  has  in- 
creased in  a  larger  ratio  than  any  of  the  estimates. 

Of  the  monster  ^^  Internal  Improvement"  system,  which  brought 
one  of  the  beaviest  oalamities  on  the  State,  but  from  which  its  re* 
Gupevative  energies  are  slowly  recovering^  this  work  afibrds  no 
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space  for  particulars.  From  1885  to  1H40,  the  popular  mini 
through  the  Uuited  States,  passed  through  a  spedeB  of  mk 
iAetiy  who  were  shrewd,  clear-headed,  and  safe  calcoIators^beeaoK 
incapable  of  reasoning  correctly  in  financial  matters.  The  W.^ 
lature  of  Illinois,  as  did  other  legislative  bodies,  labored  and  r.ci 
under  a  singular  hallucination. 

A  minority  resisted;  a  prominent  leader  of  which,  the  late  G* 
eral  Hardin,  was  among  the  namber  that  opposed  tbe^epteoii 
project"  The  law  passed ;  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  to  he  \md 
and  applied  to  various  lines  of  railroads,  and  river  improvements 
and  appropriations  made  for  the  same.  The  railroada  exteDdcC 
like  checker- work  over  the  State ;  every  one  of  which  was  ptaiifd 
and  estimates  made  by  the  committee  on  the  copy  of  a  Mctiot* 
map  of  the  State,  just  published,  and  which  had  reached  the  ^ 
of  government. 

The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  to  be  made,  was  one  thocsi^ 
throe  hundred  and  forty-one  miles.  Extravagant  as  wa^  ^ 
scheme,  loans  were  negotiated  to  an  amount  exceeding  five  roilN 
of  dollars,  and  the  money  thrown  away.  The  whole  system^^^ 
down  about  1841,  increasing  the  demands  against  the  State, (in*^^- 
ding  accumalations  of  interest  due,)  to  an  amount  exceediog 
millions  of  dollars.  Great  as  this  burden  may  appear  to  otu^ 
Illinois  has  resources,  and  has  made  provision  to  liqaw^^ 
heavy  debt. 

The  canal  stock  includes  a  moiety  of  this  debt,  and  its  re^onn^ 
and  income  will  absorb  that  portion.     The  State  has  Mher^^ 
sources.    But  in  making  a  new  constitution  in  1847,  wluc    ^ 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  March,  1848,  a  sectioj  pw^ 
ding  a  special  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  civil  m 
adopted  by  a  separate  vote  of  the  people,  by  more  than  ten  t  ^ 
sand  majority.    This  income  is  applied  to  the  extingni^^^^ 
the  principal  of  this  debt;  and  it  is  probably  the  fir»*''"*J]fL 
which  the  people,  by  a  direct  vote,  have  solemnly  declarw 
will  tax  themselves  to  pay  an  old  debt 

I*  t^ 
A  Convention  was  held  at  Madison,  October  5th,  1846*  or  ^ 

purpose  of  drafting  a  State  Constitution,  which  ^^^^^\^^i 
Convention,  December  16th,  1846,  but  rejected  by  the  ^^^^ 
the  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  iSit  ^  .^ 
Convention  was  held  December  16th,  1847,  and  a  ^^^^j^ 
agreed  to  February  Ist,  1848,  which  was  approved  of  by  t»*  .^^ 
tors  at  the  election  held  April,  1848,  and  Wisconsin  waa  ^^ 
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into  the  Union,  on  an  eqaal  footing  with  the  other  States,  on  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1848. 

Among  the  most  important  events  that  occurred  in  this  jear,  were 
1849.]  two  of  a  melancholy  character,  namely,  the  cholera,  which 
raged  with  terrible  violence  throughout  the  West,  and  most  partic- 
nlarly  at  St.  Louis;  and  the  great  fire  that  in  this  year  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  hitter  city. 

Cases  of  the  cholera  appeared  on  boats  navigating  the  lower 
Mississippi,  during  the  last  months  of  1848 ;  and  an  unusual  pre- 
disposition to  diarrhoeas,  and  affections  of  the  bowels,  was  mani- 
fested in  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time.  Two  cases  of  cholera,  and 
one  death,  occurred  the  first  week  in  January,  1849.  That  month 
there  were  thirty-eight  deaths  altogether  from  cholera,  thirty  in 
March,  and  eighteen  in  April. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  of  deaths.  Deaths  from  all  diseases, 
per  week,  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  Total  deaths  in  May,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six; 
from  cholera,  five  hundred  and  seventeen.  For  two  weeks  following 
the  great  fire,  there  was  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  mortality  and 
number  of  cases. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  deaths,  seventy-four  from  cholera ;  second  week,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  deaths,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  from  cholera; 
third  week,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  deaths,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  from  cholera;  fourth  week,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  deaths,  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  from  cholera. 

From  June  26th  to  July  2d,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  deaths, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  from  cholera ;  from  July  8d  to  9th, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  deaths,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  from 
cholera;  from  July  10th  to  16th,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
deaths,  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  from  cholera;  from  July  17th  to 
the  28d,  four  hundred  and  forty  deaths,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  from  cholera.  Last  week  in  July,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
deaths,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  from  cholera. 

All  these  estimates,  however,  which  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  health  officer,  are  known  to  be  too  low.  During  the  entire 
year  of  1849,  the  mortality  was  about  ten  thousand,  of  which  there 
were  probably  six  thousand  deaths  from  cholera. 

The  scourge  disappeared,  except  occasional  cases,  after  the  10th 
of  August  From  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  to  the  1st  of  April, 
1850,  unusual  health  prevailed  for  a  city  populatioti. 
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The  great  fire  broke  out  on  the  steamboat  White  Clood,  near  the 
foot  of  Cherry  street,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1849.  The  wind  was-from  a  north-eastern  direction, 
and  blew  with  great  force  all  the  night.  In  a  short  time  twenty- 
three  steamboats  were  on  fire,  and  consumed;  some  with  valuable 
cargoes  on  boei*d. 

The  fire  first  caught  the  stores  at  the  foot  of  Locust  street;  then^ 
by  another  burning  boat  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  and  fiimultane- 
ouBly  two  fires  were  sweeping  over  several  squares,  driven  b^  the 
wind  with  resistless  fury.  Msamve  buildings  of  brick  or  staiiep 
three  and  four  stories  in  height,  offered  no  resistance.  The  fire9 
from  the  buildings  and  the  boats  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  river,  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  18th,  the  citj 
reservoir  was  exhausted. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  firemen  did  all  that  men  and  machinery 
could  do,  to  stop  the  devouring  element.    Buildings  were  blown 
up,  and  several  lives  were  loet;  but  about  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  after 
ten  hours  of  devastation,  its  fury  was  spent     About  four  hundred 
buildings  were  burnt;  many  of  them  large  wholesale  stores.     The 
steamboats,  their  cargoes,  and  produce  on  the  landing,  were  valued 
at  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thoasand  five  hundred  dollars;  build- 
ings, six  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars;  merchandidc,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  nine 
liujndred  and  fifty  dollars.    Add  to  furniture,  provisions,  clothing 
etc.,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollare.    About  two-thirds  the  value  were  covered 
hy  insurance^r 

The  cholera  daring  the  summer,  was  more  fatal  than  the  fire  t9 
Ae  business  of  the  city. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  confiagration,  *^  the  burnt  dia- 
triot "  presented  a  doleful  picture;  but  two  years  had  not  elapsed 
hefore  the  largest  portion  was  covered  with  buildings  of  a  superior 
eharacter.  Streets  were  widened,  and  naked  lots  rated  at  higher 
3B»lue  than  they  had  been  previously,  wHh  their  houses  or  stores 
open  them ;  and  at  this  time  it  ]»  generally  believed  Uiat  the  coa- 
fiagration  benefited  the  city. 

Bailroad  enterprises  have  of  late  years  become  so  numerous  tbiit 
1851.]  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  give  an  account,  or  even 
make  mention  of  all  that  have  been  built — ^yet  there  is  CMie,  ^^kooh 
m  s  smrted  in  this  year,  which  is  of  such  unocHumon  magnitude, 
that  it  would  seem  worthy  of  being  distinctively  mentioned.  This 
is  the  lUinms  £ktUral  Sadrmdy  which  was  humipaxatod  hj  ii^ 
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I«e^alature  of  that  State,  Id  the  session  of  1851,  and  was  in  iti 
charter  g^ifted  with  very  extensive  franchisee  and  powers. 

Th^  road  is  remarkable  for*its  unusual  length;  commencing  at 
Cairo,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ex- 
tending through  the  centre  of  the  State,  to  the  North-West  comer 
of  the  same,  opposite  Dubuque,  it  runs  over  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  (including  Chicago  branch,)  traversing  in  its  courad 
a  greater  extent  of  fertile  land,  that  is  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  than  probably  any  other  railroad  in  the  world. 

la  1851,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  As  thia 
place  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  Western  History,  a  short  sketch  of 
Us  origin  will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place. 

£arly  in  the  year  1758,  while  the  entire  I^orth-West  was  still  a 
vast,  almost  untrodden  wildernei^s,  and  when  the  waters  of  the 
northern  lakes  h*ad  as  yet  been  undisturbed,  excepting  only  by  the 
elements,  aod  the  light  ripple  caused  by  the  Indian's  paddle,  or 
oecasionally  the  boat  oar  of  some  lonely  vcyagewTj  or  of  some  one 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  even  then  were  living  on  the  Canadian  sidt 
below — at  that  time  the  French  were  the  first  among  the  whites^ 
to  land  upon  those  lake-washed  shores,  and  on  the  site  of  the  pros* 
ent  city  of  Erie,  they  erected  a  fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  ''Furl  Pre^qm  IsUr  * 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  military  posts  which  they  estalK 
lisbed,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their  possesaions  on  the  6^ 
Lawrence  with  ''the  beautiful  river,"  {La  belle  Biviere)  the  OHio^ 
and  thence  with  their  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1760,  this  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  British;  but  three  years  later  its  weak  gar-' 
risen  was  overcome  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
guidance  of  Pontiac,t  and  thenceforth  again  at  Presque  Isk  the 
lake-wave  sported  along  the  shores  of  a  wilderness,  and  the  Itt«- 
dian's  whoop  was  once  more  echoed  back  by  solitary  forests. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  Indian  title  to  that  portion  of  Erie  county 
called  '^the  Triangle,"  was  at  last  extinguished,  and  in  1792,  the 
tract  was  purchased  from  the  United  Stat  en.  lu  17dti,.the  place 
became  interesting  by  the  death  and  burial  these  of  Gienerai 
Wi^e.J 

The  town  was  first  permanently  settled  and  laid  out  in  1795,  and 


*  See  ftnte,  p*ge  108,  in  Coffeo's  nairaiiTe.  f  tiee  ante,  page  168b 

t  Erie  Directorj,  published  1858. 
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five  years  later  it  became  the  seat  of  jastice  for  Erie  county,  tiKragh 
it  was  the  year  1803  before  the  first  coort  was  held  there.  Ii 
1805,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  boreagh,  and  in  1813,  it  be«aiDe 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  as  the  point  where  Peiry  bailt 
his  fleet,""  and  from  which  he  went  forth  upon  that  victorioiis  expe- 
dition, the  results  of  which  he  himself  commemorated  in  his  eele- 
brated  laconic  message:  *^We  have  met  the  enemj,  and  theysm 
ours.'* 

The  situation  of  Erie  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  aa  beaQti- 
ful  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  West.  The  population  ia  betweea 
eight  and  ten  thousand. 

This  year,  like  the  year  1811,  was  throughout  one  full  of  diaasten 
1854.]  and  gloomy  incidents,  of  which  the  heaviest  portion  fell 
upon  the  West. 

The  first  and  chief  cai^  of  distress  was  the  exceeding  heat  and 
drought,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  provisions*  .  In  the  earij 
spring  the  season  opened  with  sufficient  promise,  but  as  the  Bummer 
advanced,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  rain ;  the  g^ond  became 
parched ;  the  creeks  and  small  w*ater  courses  dried  op,  and  maaj 
of  the  rivers  became  lower  than  they  had  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  was 
excessive.  Everything  was  suffering  for  want  of  water ;  the  gnua 
became  shriveled  up  and  dried,  and  failed  to  produce  crops ;  vege- 
tables would  not  come  to  pertection,  or  became  unhealthy,  for  the 
want  of  proper  or  ample  nourishment  to  develop  them ;  ud  even 
the  cattle,  in  many  sections  of  country,  had  to  be  sacrificed,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  pasture  and  water,  and  the  conseqaent  im- 
possibility of  keeping  them.  Many  farmers  were  obliged  to  drive 
the  few  cattle  that  they  retained,  several  miles  from  home,  to  the 
rivers  to  get  water.    It  was  a  season  of  unexampled  drought. 

In  consequence,  the  prices  of  flour,  produce  and  other  neoeasa- 
ries  became  very  &r  higher  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
West,  and  the  suffering  among  the  poor  waa  terrible. 

Very  much  of  the  distress  produced  by  the  failure  of  erapa  thb 
year,  might  no  doubt  have  been  saved,  if  the  American  people 
were  more  disposed  to  guard  their  agricultural  interests.  But  it 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  both  East  and  West,  there  ia  preva- 
lent in  our  countiy  a  disposition  to  neglect  that  noblest^  happiest 


*  Sm  ante,  page  901. 
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and  most  aseful  of  all  pursuits — agriculture,  and  to  throng  the  cities 
with  a  superabundant  population,  while  millions  of  acres  are  Ijing 
idle  in  the  "^Great  West,"  offering  to  man  wealth,  happiness  and 
abundance  of  all  that  he  may  need.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
each  year's  consumption  nearly  exhausts  the  granaries  of  the 
country.  One  season  of  dearth  and  scarcity  brings  us  to  the  verge 
of  famine,  while  in  the  West  alone,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  land  uncultivated,  which,  if  only  partially  tilled,  would  pro- 
duce a  superabundance  each  year  for  the  whole  population,  if  men 
would  only  chose  to  remain  "tillers  of  the  soil,"  instead  of  becom- 
ing "hangers  on"  in  cities.  Even  of  the  foreign  emigrants,  many, 
who  at  home  were  agriculturists,  are  encouraged  to  remain  in 
cities,  and  take  up  occupations  that  are  far  less  profitable. 

The  distress  caused  directly  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  was  in 
mid-summer  increased  by  sickness,  which  no  doubt  arose  indirectly 
from  the  same  cause,  through  the  unhealthiness  of  provisions. 
Even  the  rivers,  being  drained  to  their  dregs,  failed  to  furnish  their 
usual  healthy  draughts.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the 
cholera,  which  seems  of  late  years  to  have  lost  much  of  its  epidemic 
character  in  the  West,  and  seems  to  be  becoming  a  regular  visitant 
among  men,  made  its  appearance  in  many  cities,  and  raged  with 
unusual  virulence.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  that  scourge,  beyond  the  appearance  of  a 
few  isolated  cases,  about  a  thousand  persons  died  in  the  course  of 
five  weeks.  Bowel  complaints  and  mild  forms  of  cholera  morbus 
were  so  prevalent  every  where,  that  comparatively  few  escaped 
them.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  West,  the  yellow  fever  raged. 
Altogether,  many  families  were  broken  up  and  many  dear  hopes 
shattered  by  the  hand  of  the  "fell  destroyer." 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  amid  the  distress  caused  by  all  these 
adverse  circumstances,  gentle  charity  did  not  fail  in  her  kind  min- 
istrations to  the  wants  of  the  needy.  In  some  cities  of  the  West, 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  there  were  "Howard  Associations  "  or  chari- 
table societies  formed,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  "soup- 
houses  "  were  established,  at  which,  through  contributions  of  the 
wealthy,  the  poor  were  furnished  with  food  and  bread,  and  thus, 
no  doubt,  much  suffering  was  alleviated,  and  many  probably  saved 
from  starvation. 

There  were  also  other  sad  accidents,  which  did  their  share 
toward  increasing  the  general  gloom.'   There  were  throughout  the 
country  in  this  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  railroad  acci- 
dents, killing  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons,  and  wounding 
64 
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five  hundred  and  eighty-nine;  there  were  forty-eight  rteamboit 
accidents,  in  which  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  peisoM  wse 
killed  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded ;  being  an  ia- 
crease  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  killed,  over  the  previoDs 
year.  There  were  also  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  lives  lost,  by 
means  of  eighty-three  fires,  and  the  total  loss  of  property  bv  Sr 
was  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Of  all  these  acddents  and 
losses,  and  particularly  of  the  two  first  named,  the  Wesi  bore  aver 
large  proportion.  Crime,  too,  this  year  footed  up  a  fearfol  eiti- 
logue.  There  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  murdere  commi:- 
ted ;  and  eighty-four  executions  took  place  throughout  the  Uuioo. 

On  the  year  of  sadness  and  want  juat  described,  followed  on€C4 
1856.]  an  equal  degree  of  joy  and  plenty.  The  weather  durin: 
the  spring  and  summer  was,  mostly  throughout  the  West,  t* 
favorable  as  could  be  desired,  and  with  the  opening  harvest,  gn* 
at  past  misfortunes  soon  lost  the  keenness  of  its  edge,  and  tlK 
smiles  of  teeming  fields  were  reflected  back  in  the  fiices  of  ther 
cultivators.  The  lands  that  for  one  season  had  produced  so  ^^i 
or  nothing,  had  the  more  strength  now  for  the  new  crops,  aoJ  ^■ 
was  teeming  with  plenty.  There  was  an  excellent  yield  of  g^ 
pasture  was  good,  vegetables  abundant,  and  the  fruit-tree6,iniw^: 
parts,  literally  broke  down  beneath  the  load  of  their  treasures- 
Such  a  season  of  plenty  as  the  year  1865,  had  not  been  toov- 
since  1810. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Western  rivers  continued  in  good  nar. 
gable  condition  during  the  whole  summer,  thus  affording  i^^\ 
for  bringing  all  this  produce  to  market.  Trade  was  active,  ^ 
the  manufactories  were  in  full  and  successful  operation.  ^^■ 
season  throughout  was  so  full  of  happiness,  as  to  dispel  all  t-<^ 
gloom  that  had  been  caused  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  previoc' 
year. 

The  present  year  has  thus  far  been  remarkable  only  for  the  ato*- 
1866.]  unprecedented  severity  of  its  winter.  During  the  i^* 
three  months,  the  cold  was  intense  and  unremitting,  and  tiikow^ 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snaw  on  the  ground,  that  no  io^^-^ 
acted  beneficially,  yet,  fruit  of  every  description  throngh^'*- 
the  West,  has  been  so  severely  ii\jured  by  tie  cold,  that  t^t 
yield  is  unusually  limited,  and  some  species  have  been  ato*^ 
entirely  destroyed. 
The  general  health  has  up  to  the  present  time  (earl^  aotiuos 
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been  tincommonly  good.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  epidemic  in 
any  part  of  the  West,  and  altogether  less  sickness  than  is  usual  for 
the  season. 

Very  little  mention  has  been  made  in  these  annals,  of  Minnesota, 
which  became  a  territory  in  1849,  with  St.  Paul  for  its  capital,  and 
since  that  time  its  changes  have  been  so  rapid  and  numerous,  that 
none  of  its  affairs  have  as  yet  become  matured  for  history.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  I^ebraska. 
As  the  face  of  the  country  in  these  new  regions  is  subject  to  daily 
changes,  the  wild  forests  and  Indians'  hunting  grounds  giving 
way,  and  becoming  the  busy  haunts  of  civilization,  so  the  affairs 
of  men,  too,  are  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  all  unsettled.  .Every 
thing  is  incomplete,  and  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained.  The 
history  of  these  regions  is  still  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  future. 

It  was  equally  impossible  in  a  work  professing  impartially  to 
give  reliable  information,  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  great 
questions,  some  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Kansas  territory,  that  are  now  agitating  the  Union.  These 
are  as  yet  too  much  questions  of  j>ar^  politics,  and  from  their  new- 
ness, too  little  fraught  with  abiding  results,  to  be  properly  introduced 
in  a  work  of  general  historical  annals.  Where  the  well  known  heat 
of  party  strife  and  party  interest  affords  so  much  inducement  for 
exaggeration  and  even  misrepresentation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  reliable  information  from  the  one-sided  accounts 
given  by  interested  parties.  For  this  reason  it  has  beemleemed 
most  prudent  to  abide  the  time,  and  leave  the  consideration  of 
these  important  matters  for  a  future  period,  when  they  shall  have 
become  more  mature. 
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Barton^  governor  of  Lonlaiaaa,  877 

instructions  oi,  to  WiUdason,  1797,     787 


Ghancter  of  Western  Pioaflen, 

Chaiicrvoix's  aoconnt  of  H.  Qtlam, 

Cfaartien,  fort,  rebuilt, 

Chegsimegon, 

gdSBdu^  sen  a  portion  of  thdr  dftbs, 

y*^ni^<^he.  Indian  town  op  Bckito, 
city  ad;  founded, 

Ohlckaa^D  visited  by  Eagllrii, 
war  of,  with  Frencb, 
olfended  by  AmflKioiaa, 

Obonteau,  Augnste  and  Heix^ 
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Cholera  in  the  anqy,  1832, 
in  Bt  Louii^  1848, 
in  Pittsburgh,  1854» 
Cincinnati,  (LosantiviOe,)  first  ooespilta  ^ 
city  oj;  founded, 
named  by  St.  Clair, 
Fort  Washington  eiliUtAii  itr 
its  condition,  ic,  in  1783, 
Clark,  Geo.  B^  his  venion  oTOneiff'i  M^x^ 
Btepe  of  in  Kentucky,  1T7^ 
walks  to  Yirginia  AsaeBiU7» 
procnpvatheeractionof  Ky-  coaMig» 
delivers  ammunitjoa  from  Ftttibaq^ 
proposes  to  conquer  IlliBOii, 
ruoeiveshis  lnstructi0DS,17I^ 
descends  to  the  iails  of  Ofalf>i 
oonqness  Keski*l«»  Ac, 

tnala  with  the  lBdiin«> 
orders  force  i«aln0t  OmstaMB. 

learns  HanDton'i  plaii% 
manhea  against  TlneeaM^ 
his  eflbrts  and  sofGtfini^ 
Bummons  Hamilton  to  jieU, 
takes  Tinoennes,' 
embanasKMl  by  piver  BMDfl^ 
bvilds  Fort  Jefferson  oa  Mia**l'» 
his  first  expedition  to  MtewH 
proposes  to  take  Detroit 
his  second  expedition  to  IfimiMi 
Mb  fWffflP*— *"■  **  withdrawal 
grant  of  land  to^ 
treaty  at  Fort  rSnney, 
hisexpeditton  totbeUpp«'^«'**» 
his  illegal  acts  at  ThuMBne^ 

hecomes  leader  under  ^•^•'^Jl*^ 
his  conduct  condemned  hj  Vs.  '^•J^ 
dark,  Oov.  Wm,  his  exped.  to  PfMto  <ta  ** 

day, General, Onen,       ^  ^^-^.ftk 
Christie,  BnslffB,  commandant  St  WBit" -^ 

Christian,  Colonel,  commands,  in4» 

Cleveland  fonnded, 

Coflen's  depositioB  end  nsrrsfiWb 

Conegetownahl!s«ynnnes'hWo«y«J^^ 
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OtmuniMfoneM,  nplj  o^  to  Bnaft  ftddnei,  616 

letter  o^  to  Se«retarj  of  War,  619 

aecond  connfiil  o^  at  Dftroit  rlveri  6SiO 

refuse  to  make  Ohio  liver  bound' j,624 

final  aoflfwer  to  Ipdiana^  681 

GoBflagratfon  at  Pittoborgh,  986 

atStLooia,  998 

Ooonecticat,  land  oonlroTeray  oi;  with  Pwm'a^  454 

makeB  oeaaioQ  of  weatem  la&da^  455 

■ellB  her  weatem  landa,  712 

her  Ohio  laada  aooepted  by  U.  8.  756 

Ooaiiolly,  Dr.  John,  acoonnt  o^  216 

reprehensible  oonduct  o^  226 

landa  at  falls  of  Ohio,  827 

▼Isita  KentQCky  again  in  1788,  492 

Cotttreoossr,  If.  de^  183 

summons  o^  123 

OooTention  of  N.  W.  Ter.  to  form  State  (Ohio,)  761 

alteration  of  boandariea  by,  762 

Complanter  at  conncil  of  Au  Olaiae,  606 

Oornstalk  betrayed  and  murdered,  252 

OomwalUs,  surrender  of;  407 

Oouacil  BlniTs,  expediiion  to,  1819,  928 

Oonndl,  JsdilMiy  «t  An  Glaiae,  606 

with  Indians  at  Navy  Hall,  1798,  615 

Oook,  Daniel  P.,  opposes  slavery  in  Illinoia,  964 

Coles,  Edward,  QoTemor  of  Dlinols,  951 

Oote,  Sans  Dessein,  defense  oi;  916 

Columbia,  Ohio,  setUed,  462 

Craig,  Bbvior,  708 

Crawford,  Col.,  sent  against  th^||j}gQflm  227 

elected  to  command  expedition,  880 

taken  prisoner  and  bnmt  to  death,  381 

GKamer,  Zadok,  Caironology,  1611. 

G^esap,  Captain,  his  supposed  morder  of  Logan's 

ftmily,  218 

Croaat,  LooisianA  traasfwred  to,  74 

plans  of,  fkustrated,  75 

Groghan,  George,  Tlsits  West;  his* Journal,  182 

Cnmberland  rirer  explored,  211 

Cntler,  Dr.,  agent  for  Ohi<y<wmuiy.  460 

extract  f^om  Joomal  oi;  461 

Curency,  reduced  rates  of,  908 

sporioos  in  the  Western  States,        928, 927 

D^Abadie,  goremor  of  LouMana,  186 

letter  of  king  to,  196 

Danrille,  Ky*i  founded  and  made  capital,  413 

D^  Arges,  agent  of  Oardoqui,  486 

D^Artagoette,  commissary  of  Louisiana,  74 

is  slain  by^j2U£kafliws,  78 

lyAnbry  at  Yenango,  156 

his  large  shipment  of  floor,  157 

Daaphln  island,  72 

DaTiess,  CoL  Jos.,  his  doings  in  relation  to  Dorr,  811 

Dayton,  in  Ohio,  founded,  718 

De  Ayllon,  Vasqnec,  gold  hunter,  42 

Dearborn,  Fort,  (Chicago,)  in  1812,  868 

garrison  and  inmates  eraouatey  868 

massacre  at,  869 

Debt,  pnblie,  diiBcnltles  in  relation  to,  681 

Da  la  Chaise,  his  address  to  democratic  society,  676 

Delaware  ot^ects  to  Virginia  land  claims,  825 

De  Loon,  Ponce,  discorers  Florida,  41 

Democratic  society  of  Ky.,  address  ot,  664 


0«B  Moines  rirer,  of  Iowa,  Note^  61 

Denman  takes  part  in  Bymmes*  purchsas^  479 

De  Soto*s  expedition,  44 

Detroit,  setUement  of  ly  OadiUao,  86 

first  grants  at,  85 

attacked  by JEgsJndiaiiti  86 

surrender  of  to  the  English,  160, 168 

attacked  by  Pontiao,  166 

reinforced  by  Dalzell,  179 

besieged  second  ttane,  179 

proposed  expedition  to  a  fidlure,  1778)  800 

plan  of  conquering  renewed,  MB 

steps  taken  reUtire  to,  1784,  411 

taken  possession  of  by  Americans,  734 

description  of  in  1804^  790 

great  fire  at  in  1804,  706 

trouble  in  r^ard  to  land  titles  al>  797 

H' Arthur  takes  possession  o^  18ia,  900 

Diego  Miruelo  visits  Florida,  42 

lyiberrille,  enterprise  of,  72 

locates  at  Mobll^  78 

•plans  Fort  BosaUe^  77 

Diowiddie  first  commissions  Washington,  110 

Disunion,  Spanish  plan  of;  678 

Disunion  fhctlon,  plans  of;  485 

Doyle,  Mi^r,  sent  to  Fort  Massac,  675 

Dorchester,  Lord,  his  speech  to  Tndlnf**,  638 

Drake,  Dr.  Daniel,  940 

Dress  of  Western  people  In  early  times,  889,  341 

Dudley,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Meigs,  896 

Donmore,  L<Mtl,  claims  Pittsburg  Ibr  Va.,  216 

movements  of  in  1774^  227 

driven  from  Virginia,  228 

Dubu<iue,  Julien,  and  dt j  ot,  948 

Du  Qnesne^  Fort,  evacuated,  154 

Du  Quesne,  Capt.,  goes  against  Boonaaborongh*     296 

Early  Catholic  missionaries  In  N.  W^  49, 50,  61 

Earthquake  of  1811,  847 

Edwards,  governor  of  Illinoia,  1812,  868 

expedition  under,  181^  882 

Eicfabaum,  William,  Sr.,  925 

Eichbaum,  William,  Chronology,  1811. 

EUinipsico,  son  of  Cornstalk,  killed,  262 

Elliott,  Matthew,  261 

English  yndian  traders,  depraved  character  of,     148 

Escheats,  educational  fund  in  Ky.  founded  on,       821 

Estell,  Oapt,  defeat  and  death  of;  388 

Ethrington,  Captain,  commandant  at  Mackinaw,   168 

Erie,  (Presqo*  Isle,)  shipbuilding  at  under  Perry,  809 

equipment  and  launching  of  fleo^  fK>l 

early  history  of;  909 

Brie^  Lake,  Perry's  battle  of;  902 

Erie  canal,  history  of;  089 

Excise,  a  hated  fbrm  of  taxation,  684 

on  sptaits  determined  upon,  685 

opposition  meeting  at  Brownsville,  666 

law  amended  by  Congress,  689 

Exploring  parties  in  N.  Carolina,  218 

Exploring  expedition  under  Misfor  Lon^  928, 944 


Factions  in  the  United  States, 
FaUs  of  Ohio  visited  and  surveyed. 
Farmer,  Mojor,  commander  in  Illinois, 
Federal  and  anti-federal  views, 


681 
214 
189 
688 
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JOmm,  Jotin,  names  LotantiTille^ 
FincMtle  county,  Va^  InehulBS  all  «f  Ky^ 
Unley,  John,  explarea  Kentucky, 
Win  at  Plttsbnrgh,  1M5» 

at  St.  Louis,  1M9, 
Fltth,  John,  hJa  flret  application  nt  steam, 
Flood  is  the  Ohio, 
Florisaot  settled, 
Floyd,  John's  letter, 
Forbes,  Qftneral.  expedition  of,  1758, 
Ford,  ThomaA,  Ctorernor  of  Illinois^ 
Food  uf  the  Western  Pkyneen, 

FOBTS. 


480 
214 
211,218 
986 
008 
852 
060 
187 
245 
150 
082 
338 
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Apph)by*s  Fort,  at  Kittanning, 

Annstrong,  Rock  Island,  Ghnmology  18S1. 

Aaomptioo,  at  Chickasaw  Bhlffl^  Memphis,  70 

Bedfi>rd,  on  branch  ot  Jnniata,  Pa.  152, 176 

Boonenboroiigh,  Ky.  281 

Bvrd,  at  Red  Stone, 

Grsrecopur,  Illinois  rlrer, 

Cluntres,  on  Missiasippi  river, 

Clark,  at  Peoria, 

Cumberland,  Wflls  Oreek,  Ud, 

Dearborn,  at  Chicago,     Cfi^ACM* 

Defiances  on  Hanmee, 

Deposite,  on  HAamee, 

Do  Qneene,  Pittsbnigh, 

Brie,  Ciinada  ^V^est, 

Finney,  mouth  of  Qrcat  Miami, 

Franklin,  at  Franklin  borough,  Pia., 

QreonTilte,  Darke  county,  Ohitv 

Oreen  Bay,  Wisconsin, 

Gnitlot,  Michignn,  Chronology,  1PS2L 

Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohlo^ 

Harrison,  on  Wabash,  Indiana, 

Henry,  at  Wheeling,  Tirginia, 

Jeflbrson,  on  MimlssippI,  Ky., 

Jefferson,  Darke  county,  Ohlo» 

Johnston,  Wanaw,  Illinois, 

KnoK,  near  Vlncenne-s  Indians, 

Laarens,  on  Tuscarawas  rlrer,  Ohioy 

Le  BopbI;  Waterford,  P»., 

L'lluillier,  in  Mlnnosota  Territory, 

Ltgonter,  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Mackinaw,  Michigan, 

Hadi<ion,  lown, 

Maiden,  Canada  West, 

Massac,  Southern  Illinois, 

Mason,  Missouri, 

Mcintosh,  Bearer,  Pa., 

McArthur,  on  Scfoto  rirer,  Ofaio^ 

Meigs,  on  Mannioe,  Ohio, 

Miami,  at  mouth  of  St.  Joseph's  rirer,  Michigan,     57 

Miami,  at  portage  between  Maumeo  andWabash,  107 

Miami,  Maumee  rapids,  built  by  British,  648 

Neoessity,  Western  Pennsylvania,  126 

Nolson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chronology  1782. 

Oniatenon.  on  Wabash,  Indiana,  167 

Pitt,  ftt  Fort  Pn  Qnesno,  (Plttsbuigfa,)  158 

Presqu*  Isle,  Eric,  Pa.,  108. 168, 717 

Raeorery,  St.  Clah-'s  Battle-Aeld,  Ohio,  9S9 

Bad  Stone,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  125 

Bosslic,  Natcher.,  MIssiMippl,  77 

SaekvUlo,  V*noennea,  Indfama,  293 


58 
88,  101,  106 
910 
127 
863 
648,648,885 
645 
126 
890 
442 
716 
638 
168 


577 
877 
257 
823 
578 
915 
831 
801 

108,172 
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176 
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008 
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009 
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Shelby,  Pndrle  da  Chlen,  (rinDsIoit(ks«t*4,> 

WisnmsiB,  W 

Sfeaawix,  Rohm,  New  Tort,  90?,  49 

Stepbeoaon,  Bsndusky  rirer,  Ohtov 
atMihen,  JeffersonvlUe,  ladiaa^ 
St.  Clair,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
St  Josephs,  (near  Niles,)  Michlcia, 
Si.  Josephs,  British  Ibrt,  Canada  Wert, 
St  Louis,  d^  Illinois  river, 
St.  Louis,  on  Matagorda  B^, 
St.  Harya,  Au  Olalse  county,  Ohioy 
Venango,  Franklin,  Pa., 
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Washington,  Losantiville,  (OndiBati,) 
Wayne,  head  of  Maumee,  Indians, 


6H 


Wl 


Fmnkland,  (Tennessee,)  se 
Franklin,  Oor.,  supports  Jobnsoat  pba, 

bis  Ohio  aettieoMBt, 
Frmnklinton,  Hatrison^s  hM^nsrten, 
French,  American  or  OuiadisB,privlliiW< 

alleged  encroachments  at, 

early  settlement  oi; 

influence  of,  over  the  lod^i, 

In  Louisiana  send  addresi  to  tisfr 
French  settlors  at  Oallipolis, 
French  grant,  account  of, 
Frenchtown,  battle  and  massacre  st, 
Frontcnac,  Ooreraor  of  Canada.  (Poft) 
Fry,  Joshua,  commanler-ln-cbiei;  17M, 
Fulton's  first  suecessful  steamboat, 


Oago,  Qeoeral,  commander  of  smy,  17W» 
his  proctamatkNi, 
his  second  proclsmstiflw. 
Galena,  lead  mining  at, 
Oallipolis,  settlement  of; 

snflferings  of  settlers  at, 
settlers  at  receive  gnat  of  !••* 
Oallisoniero  sends  Celeron  to  Ohio, 
Gal  vex,  Don  Bernardo  de,  Gov.  of  lo«i"«»» 
Qameline,  Antoine,  sent  to  Jf/jeAti^m, 
account  of  his  expedWIoa, 
his  return  to  Fort  Knoi, 
Gardoqul  makes  grant  of  Und  to  Itafttf 
Genet,  his  Intrigues,  1705, 

is  rabuked  by  D.  S.  govecnBWt. 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Jelftrsoa, 
reproaches  the  American  pmiuata^ 
is  recalled, 
Glbault,  Rev.,  hU  addrpss  to  Gov.  8t  Cbfr, 

assUts  in  taking  Tlncenae^ 
Gibson,  Col.  John,  at  Fort  Lanreos, 
Gibson,  Col.,  advice  ot,  to  Mofaviani, 
Oirty,  Simon,  character  of,  *c, 
is  adopted  bv  Saiecas, 
leads  attack  on  Fort  Henry, 
Qtrty,  George,  character  oC  *c, 

attacks  Fort  Henry, 
GIrty,  James,  cmel  charsctoroC 
Gist,  sent  west  across  the  fbrcit, 
arrives  at  Great  Mfauni, 
^«if  Pii|ii>  cr  P<^kawfllaai<% 
descends  Miami,  to  Ohkv 
crosses  Ohio  and  returns  threap  >•* 
accompanies  WadilBgtoiw 
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Qladwln,  M^for,  eoamumdaDt  «t  Detroit,  186 

Gloomy  reminiflcancei  of  year  1811,  864 

of  7«ir  1864,  1000 

Qorvll,  Lient.,  eommandflDt  at  Green  Baj,  168 

Gordon,  Lieat,  comnwndiuii  9i  Yenaogo^  172 

Goipel  labors  in  the  Wo8t»  847 

(hant,  Mfvlor,  deftatml,  1768,  162 

Grant's  Hill  defended  by  fieotdi  troopa,  426 
Great  Britain,  diffleoltles  with,  after  treaty  1784^    414 

Green,  Thomas,  his  propositions  in  1780,  460 

Gieathoose  mnrders  IndittiSy  228 

Great  Meadows,  126 

Green  Briar  Irfmd  Oompany,  09 

Greenrtllo,  Wayne's  head^oarters,  688 

Griffin  built  by  La  SaUe,  66 


Habits  and  manners  of  the  West, 

Half-King  (Tanacharison)  censures  Washington,    127 

Hamilton,  GoTemor,  takes  Vinoennes,  281 

Hannastown,  burning  ot,  by  Gnyasntha,  808 

inhabitants  of  made  prisoners,  403 

cmelty  of  lOi^U^ns  to^  404 

Hardin,  Col.  J<din,  648,  660,  661 

Barmar,  Gen.,  his  Scioto  expedition,.  537 

his  campaign  against  Maumee  towns,       645 

destmctlon  of  IficU^n  town,  648 

defeat  of  ditialon  under  Col.  Hardin,       618 

discord  among  the  troops,  640 

lQ<U|m  aoeonnt  of  expedition,  652 

Harmooy,  Society  of,  settle  in  Butler  ca,  Pa.,        790 

migrate  to  Posey  county,  Indiana,         701 

return  to  Pennsylvania,  Beaver  co.,       792 

schism  among  them  under  de  Leon,       792 

Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar's  acct.  of  them,  792 

Rapp's  doctrines  an4f  power,  798 

present  condition  of  the  society,  794 

Harrison,  Wm.  H.,  Secretary  of  N.  W.  Territory,    740 

is  made  Oovenuw  of  Indiana  Territory,  765 

makes  agreement  with  Indians,       763, 766 

makes  farther  purchases  from  Ind.,  789, 798 

purchases  land  firom  Jgjy^  and  Foxes,    060 

meets  Tecumthe  in  council,  831 

his  second  Intenriew  with  Tecumthe,      833 

prepares  for  war  with  Indians,  834 

builds  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash,      888 

marches  against  Indians,  889 

his  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  841 

i4)polnted  coramandor^ln-chief  in  N.  W.,  877 

his  plans  of  action  disconcerted,  886 

retreats  from  the  Manmee,  896 

returns  and  buQds  Fort  Meigs,  800 

defeats  Proctor,  in  1818,  904 

resigns  his  command,  918 

Harrison,  Fort,  gallant  defense  of,  by  Z.  Taylor,     870 

Harrod,  James,  builds  first  log  hut  In  Kentucky,  216 

Hart,  Col.,  and  others  purch.  land  fhM^jg^^QjIsfifih  229 

Hcald,  Capt,  com'dt  Fort  Dearborn,  (Chicago,)       868 

bis  conduct  and  misfSortunes,  864 

his  account  of  disaster  at  Chicago^  874 

Heckewelder,  John,  sent  with  Putnam  to  Indians,  601 

Helm,  Capt.,  his  conduct  at  Yincennes,  281 

Henderson,  Bichard,  account  of^  228 

Henderson,  Col.,  and  others  purchase  lands  flrom 

Cherofcaee^  229 

his  Journey  to  Boooesboron^  281 


Hendenon's  letter  to  his  legislatnr^  284 

Hamilton,  Henry,  snrrenden  to  Clack,  288 

Hand,  General,  at  Fort  Pitt,  266 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  grant  to,  08 

Hendrick,  Capt,  sent  with  peaeaoflbrs  to  Indians,  601 

Hennepin  descends  HUnois  river  to  Mlssisiippi,  60 

ozplares  Upper  Misslssiiq^  60 

his  works  and  their  eharscCer,  60 

Henry,  Port,  besieged,  267 

attacked  by  George  Girty,  406 

Henry,  General,  attaoks  Blade  Hairk,  907 

Holmes,  Ensign,  commandant  at  Miami,  167 

Holmes,  Mi^or,  expedition  of,  in  Canada,  917 

is  kiUed  on  Mackinac  Island,  018 

Holland  land  company,  720 

decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  suit  of,  727 

removal  of  suit  to  U.  S.  Court,  and  decision,  728 

Holston  river,  208 

Hopkins,  GeUi,  expedition  under,  878 

insubordination  of  his  troops^  880 

his  second  expedition,  888 

Houses  in  the  West  in  early  times,  340 

Hous»-buiIding  in  the  West  in  early  times,  844 

House-warmings  iu  the  West  In  early  times,  846 

Howard,  John,  descends  Ohio,  96 

Howard,  Lord,  with  Jpxjiiois  at  Albany,  06 

Howard,  Gen.,  expedition  under,  909 

Hospitality  in  the  West,  847 

Hull,  Wm.,  made  governor  of  BCichigan,  796 

purchases  land  from  Indians,  817,  822 

commands  army  of  the  N.  W.,  867 

blunders  oi  government  toward,  868 

his  progress  and  conduct,  860 

surrenders  to  British  army,  862 

Huguenot  settioment  in  Carolana  moasaored,  48 

Illinois,  settiements,  products  and  commeroe  of,  100 

Illinois,  the,  first  visited,  68 

Pitman's  account  o^  100 
lamentable  condition  of  Fr.  settiers  in  1790, 529 

early  history  of;  824 

Is  ceded  to  Continental  Congress,  826 

is  constituted  into  separate  territory,  826 

specimen  of  old  juriqtmdence  in,  826 

is  formed  into  a  SUte,  920 

discussion  of  slavery  in,                   048,  961 

account  of  **  Regulator  "  riots  in,  960 

niittols  county  erected,  274 

Illinois  rangerit,  expedition  of;  1812,  882 

Indtons,  war  with,  since  flUlnre  of  Pontiao,  216 

hostility  0^  in  1774,  217 

attacks  by,  on  Wheeling,  1777,  260 

commissioners  i4)polnted  to  treat  with,  410 
instructions  to  commlssloneni  respecting,  411 

an  abandoned  by  British,  1788,  430 

are  dissatisfied  with  treaty  of  Harmar,  623 

commence  hoetilities,  1790,  636 

Truman  sent  to,  with  peace  offers,  1792;  507 

safe  escort  promised  to  chiefe  of;  600 
Hendrick  and  others  sent  with  peace  offers,  601 

are  offered  protection,  Ac,  by  U.  8^  602 

ref^ise  all  peace  offers,  604 

Putnam  makes  treaty  with,  606 

hold  councU  at  An  Glalae,  606 

advice  oi;  to  President  of  U.  8,  CIO 
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Indians,  Ck>DiiiiiHioDen  Appointed  to  UMt,  612 

holdcoaneUatMaTyHaU,  flU,   090 

iuBUt  on  Ohio  for  boandarj,  OU 

final  reply  oi;  to  CoiniDiarionen»  17  W,  Oi? 
Britlah  Mid  Spaniah  Aid  promised  to,  68^  OBA 
Au-ther  evidence  of  tbolr  relienoe  on  tiM 

630 
641 
047 
785 
fin 
846 
881 
020 
fi» 
683 
664 
061 
906 
240 
764 
766 
818 


060 
247 
670 


Britidi, 
their  fbaxe  in  1704, 
are  defeated  by  Wayne, 
depredationa  ot,  after  peaee,  in  Tenii^ 
in  part,  refoae  to  ratify  treaty  of  1804^ 
certain  tiibea  of;  aeoede  fkom  Tecaontha^ 
hoatUe  intentlona  of,  in  1810, 
treatlea  with,  aflor  war  1816, 
Indian  war  of  1700  to  1706,  caoaaa  o^ 

dete*<tfSt.01alr,  678, 

another  campaign  prq|ected,  1701, 
Black  Hawk  War, 
Indian  boundary  line,  naoaea&ty  of  fixing^ 
Indian  departmanta, 
Indiana,  fcumed  into  a  tenitory, 

Tlnoennea  made  capital  ol^ 

alarary  in,  prohlUted, 

formed  Into  a  Stote, 

diacaaaion  of  Bli«Tery  in, 

Inhabitants  of  Tranaylfania  oppoaa  propriatoii^ 

Innis  and  his  aaaoclatea, 

Inaurrection,  Whisky,  (aee  Whisky  Inanneotion,)  687 

Internal  improremont  ayatem  in  Illinoia^  006 

Iowa  formed  into  a  State,  071 

{XOflBdiey  the  e^)editton  agsinat,  803 

cede  all  their  Weatem  lands,  482 

act  aa  peace  makers,  600 

Irrlne,  General,  at  Preaqn'  lale,  717 

Irwin,  John,  cordage  manniKtiurer,  Pittabongli,    800 

Jaeoblna,  addresa  by,  to  people  of  LDaiaiaii%  071 

Jay^  John,  Minister  to  Spain,  810 

Jefferaon  College  incorporated,  768 

Jenkina,  Snafgn,  commandant  at  Oniatonon,  107 

Jesvit  misaionBriea  in  the  North-Weat,  60 

Jdbnaon,  Guy,  Inflnenoe  o^  orer  XpiJlay**,     288>  241 

Johnson,  Sir  WOliam,  colony  propoaed  by,  206 
JoUy,  Henry,  hia  aooount  iA  Greathooae'a  murder,  228 

Jisanita  on  MiaaiBaippi,  in  Illinoia,  84 

Joliet,  companion  of  Marqnette^  61 

Jontol,  historian  of  La  Salle,  66 

JnmonYille,  death  and  alleged  aaaaaalnatlon  oi,  126 

gaakaakia  foonded  by  GraTier  and  others,  84 

Kaakaskia^  Pitman's  account  of;  104 

KnlTea,  Long  or  Blg^                                      378,  274 

Kennedy  a«  Peoifa,  Chronoloey,  1773. 

Ke&ton,  Simon,  with  Boone,  208 

Kentucky,  (aee  Transylvania,)  first  fiuniliea  ia,  242 

la  made  a  county  of  Virginia,  260 

predatory  warfiue  in,  263 

divided  into  three  oountiaa,  886 

political  condition  ot;  during  the  war,  417 

militia  oonTeutlon  and  anrraf  of  iniU- 

taiylanda,  418 

growth  of  popnlatioB  alter  war,  410 

second  oouTention,  1786,  430 

claima  independent  aovereigntr,  440 

fimctfa  and  flltti  OQUTenttana,  1787,  456 


Kentucky,  dfawaHafanHnn 

oanaea  of  diaaatiafaetion  and 
s^pUea  a^ala  far  aaparatinn  from  \^ 
act  of  indepandanoe  paased  by  Va^ 
ninth  convention  and  siliiilaiic  to 

Union, 
oonatitution  fivmad, 
addieas  of  daaaoGratieaodoty. 
rsmonatzaAce  of  dtiaana, 
the  *'oQcupyinc  claimant'*  Uw, 
Kentnckiana  threaten  to  invade  TiwWan^ 
King*a  mountain,  Ghronologyt  1780. 

KlrUand,  Bev.  among  the  Irooaoia^ 
Kirkland,  Rev. 
Kirkpatrick,  Ifi^  Abraham, 
Kittanning,  143, 

Knox,  plans  o^  after  St.  Olair^  deftat, 
Knabkuahkas^  Ul,  Uft, 


La  Bahne,  unfortunate  coipaditknol^ 

La  Barre  againat  LaSalle^ 

Ladede  founda  St.  Loai% 

Lakea^  tradeand  oommeroe  on. 

Land  Oeaaiona  by  Yirginia» 
by  New  York, 
by  Indiana  to  U.  &,lifi6» 
by  U.  S.  to  TndjanB,  and 

Land  commisdoner^ 

Land  companiea  in  1705, 

Land  laws  ci  Pennaylvaaia,  1706^ 
of  Tii^inia, 

Land  qMculatlona  in  Mirhii^ni 
in  Indiana, 

La  Salle,  entttpriaea  o^ 

Law,  John,  apeculatiooa  oi( 

Lenox,  David,  Marshal, 

Las  PeUteaOotaa, 

La  Seur  exj^oraa  St.  Peter'a  rivar, 

Lewia,  Gen.  Andraw,at  Point  Plaaaant, 

Lewis,  OoL,  expedition  oS, 

Lewis,  OoL  CharlM,  killed, 

Lewis,  Gen.  Andrew,  at  nttsbugh,  1774^ 

Lewis  and  Clark,  expedition  ot, 

Loyba,  Spaniah  governor  of  Lontotana, 
his  haailiiiiji  in  id  iliaijiaai. 

La  Caron  explcvaa  Panada, 

Lagionvllle,  Wayne'a  camp^ 

lattie  Meadow, 

Uttie  TnrtleJ^Hii  cUai; 

Lochry'a  unCortunato  axpadttioB, 

Long  Hunters, 

Logatown,  where  situated, 

Loramie's  store, 

Logan,  Benjamin,  croasea  tha  mooAlatei^ 
bia  gaUaat  conduct, 
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714 

764 

S6 

75 
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S14 
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Logian,  OoL,  commander  ofagqyedltinB,  li8S^ 
Logan's  fiunlly,  murder  o^ 
Logan  rsvengea  himaei^ 
Logan'aatatiOD  attacked, 
LoaantiTille,  (Gindnnali,)  aaa  OtnclnAatl. 
Louiaburg,  Brltiah  fleet  daatrajed  at, 
LonialHMy  taken  poaaaarion  of  by  Ia  SaUa, 

of  Weatato, 


%a 


100,  tu 


I99BX. 


lOlt 


louUuiay  French  popolation  at  1T60,  908 

tbrMteii«d  infasion  of  by  KeatQckian8y674 
Wmhlngtoo'*  flMMoreft  to  praranl  innu  87$ 
TCtroceded  to  Fnnoe  by  seoret  trMitj»  769 
negotiatloiui  Ibr  purchaw  of  by  U.  8.,  774 
treaty  made  to  sale  of  to  U.  ft.  771 

transfer  of  strongly  opposed,  775 

fonoaltmoflftroftoV.  &,  776 

formal  transfer  of  Upper  at  81.  hoJdBf  777 
Stoddard's  address  to  psopfe  o(  778 

Braokonridgs's  aooonnt  o^  762 

statistics  of  in  1804,  786 

fthauMtCTrof  Asierioaii  populatioa  o^   788 
LonisyiUe,  Ky.,  sunreysd,  214 

Ludlow,  Israel,  sanrsya  LoaaatiTille^  488 

LyraAn,  Genflral,  at  Hatchea,  216 


Mafikinim,  Fort,  snrrender  ot, 

attempt  to  retake,  1814,  817 
Magaaino  aliaaiiao  pobUahad  at  Pittobnri^ 

Chronology,  1811. 

Madison,  Fort,  eiracaated  and  burnt,  015 

Maiden,  deserted  by  British,  903 

Mansoo,  Gasper,  esidoratlon  ot,  214 

Marietta,  founded  by  Ohio  Company,  *    475 

Marqnette'e  dSecovary  of  Mississippi,  52 

Marriagas  in  the  West  in  early  times,  840 

Maryland,  views  of  on  Virginia  land  claims,  825 

Massachusetts  oedes  lands  in  tha  West,  468 

Bfaasaore  of  Lochry's  party,  834 

of  Fort  Bearbom,  (Ghioago,)  8Q0 

of  Frenohtown,  (river  Baisin,)  898 

British  acooant  of  cause  c^  8M 

MasBifli,  bis  cotttnct  with  settlors  on  Ohio^  711 

new  settlement  made  by  on  Scioto,  784 

Manmee,  ran^palgn  against  towns  on  the^  546 

.Indiaas,  51 

Bay,  71 

Maxwell  code  for  early  oolonies,  714 

Murin,  Jesuit,  lather,  82 

Meadow  Indims,  Clark's  treatment  of,  279 

ICeadrille,  ooUsge  at,  founded,  922 

Medals  placed  by  French  along  Ohio,  100 

Meigs,  Fort,  attacked  by  British  and  Indjans,  898 

Meigs,  camp,  on  the  Maumee,  897 

Miami,  British  trading  posts  on  destcoysd,  307 

Miami  Unireraity,  history  o^  954 

Michigan  is  made  a  territory,  795 

uncertainty  of  land  titles  in,  797 

surrender  to  British,  862 

retaken  by  Americans,  1818,  908 

new  form  of  tesritOTial  goremmsiit  in,    942 

is  formed  intoaState,  909 

Michigan,  Uniyersity  of,  established,  925 

Milhet,  Jean,  Tisits  prime  minister,  199 

Military  claimants  of  VirKinia  lands,  410 

Military  duty  in  early  times,  846 

Militia  becomes  a  mob,  706 

Minnesota  I^rritory  formed,  1003 

Mines,  lead,  on  the  Upper  Missiflsippl,  948 

Miro,  Tiewa  of  respecting  S.  0.  Iiaad  Oompaay,      514 

proposes  to  set  Indiitfis  against  them,  515 

bis  treatment  of  Wilkinson,  516 

MliBionaiJesinlf.W.  40^50 

Mitd8Binewa»  expedition  to,  886 


MissiHipia,  tioaUes  relating  to^  814»  448 

n^otiations  with  Spabi  woyectlng,     456 

moTomentB  respecting  naYjgatfciin,  769, 1 76 

settlements  on  Upper,  in  18U^  997 

predatory  warlhre  on,  908 

flood  of  in  1844^  975 

Mississippi  territory  organised,  745 

Mississippi  company,  formation  o^  208 

Missouri  rtrea:,  settlement  upon,  916 

Missouri  Implies  for  admission  into  Union,  931 

discussion  of  sbfcTery  question  respecting,  982 

bouQdMy  oi;  as  settled  in  Mo.  oomprom.,  934 

first  constitution  of  formed,  935 

constitution  n^eoted  and  amfinded,  986 

amendment  accepted  and  State  ibnned,    987 

MisBonri  Compromise,  debate  in  Gongreas  sespocL,  938 

second  compromise  necessary,  987 

Mobile  Bay,  early  settlements  on,  78 

Moingona,  supposed  to  be  Dee  Molnss,  52 

Monongahela,  Braddock's  army  upon,  181 

Montour,  Interpreter,  107 

Moranget,  with  La  Salle,  killed,  67 

Morales,  Intendant,  treachery  o(  768 

Morayians,  history  of  in  the  West,  849 

are  first  in  America,  350 

are  first  at  Bethlehem,  351 

converts  take  protection  at  Nacareth,  365 

Zeisbeiger  forms  mission  on  Allegheay,355 

•re  invited  to  Beaver,  857 

history  of  mission  at  Beaver,  359 

Zeisborger  views  the  Muskingum,        870 

removal  to  Muskingum,  871 

British  and  Indian  hostilities  against,  372 

compelled  to  go  to  Sandusky,  373 

settiements  of  attacked  by  WiI]iamson,875 

Ifidjsn  converts  murdered,  878 

Crawford's  expedition,  880 

account  of  the  burning  of  Crawford,     885 

Morgan,  Col.  George,  at  New  Madrid,  505 

his  grant  of  land  rescinded,  506 

Mormons,  history  of  the,  975 

the  "Records,"  976 

settied  at  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  976 

migrate  andconunenceto  build  Nauvoo,079 

their  Starter  and  privileges^  980 

thej  remove  to  Council  Blufis,  985 

they  remove  to  Great  Salt  lAke,  986 

Hurray,  Wm.,  opposes  radicals  in  Kentucky,  748 

Muskingum  settlements,  increase  oi^  620 

Murder  of  Indiana  by  Greathouse,  219 


McAfees  in  Kentuc^, 

M' Arthur,  expedition  oi;  in  1814, 

M'Bride,  James,  History  of  Miami  UniveKsl^, 

M'ColUster,  J.,  U.  S.  Bank, 

irColloch,  Mi^or,  escape  o^ 

VBonald,  Colonel,  expedition  under,  177^^ 

M'Farland,  James,  killed, 

M'Gary,  conduct  oi;  at  Blue  Ucks, 

reason  given-  by,  for  his  conduct, 
M'Intosh,  General,  character  oi; 
M'Kee,  Alexander,  Indlfto  agent, 
M*Mahon,M«jor,  defeats  Indians. 

HamMaod  tities  of  Spanish  Mlnistwr, 
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a.  S.  TT3    Otalo  riTu,  tootvl  ITW, 


'  Direct!  la  Vlr^Dla  Und . 
•Hgc  to  PonliM, 
lOfUapa  bt  the  Brltlafa, 


DTodiol  b;  BpuiEanli  ntxn  It.  Lnli, 


ig  Stabia,  vn 


pMn.«7liClulokind.ln, 

T2» 

l«d.r««.«i<™t*™«dh., 

laa 

r»p™entatlrM  electnl, 

pmpoml  to  diTMo, 

Chil1id0[h.ni.d.c<>p[(*lc< 

7W 

Roporl  to  Oangmia  nlulug  la^ 

E  Ln  KmlBckr, 

In  Ohio, 

u 

iUimint  liw  of  KmtncliT, 

T« 

:«nt  ot  9. 0.  Land  Caat»B!, 

suonible  Ifitlar  of,  »  Ooignwr  Urn, 

610 

ited  br  WilWMOii. 

of,  nuwniit*  Rh  forming 

lilted  Into  the  Dnlon, 

TBS 

1  ud  Bnt  buklng  lav  In, 

,bn.m«l.<»pli»lo(; 

621 

lofflpMJ, 

anrtcolMjN.W.rf, 

pnpiHd  diTMon  gf  tHTtbtrrbg^Dd,  «» 

OU  UiUiilH  of  IndlUfc  '                    SM 

Olit  itntinici  or  WhIoh  Pbdd^ItiuiH  491) 

Old  Town,  (Skiplffli,)  iat> 

ftnflT'^*"**  towDA  of,  4«tnj«d,  3D1 

OiT,  OqiUIn,  In  Lachi7'l  alpMiliSB,  SSS 

On.  liIi(|or,  It  Cunp  Hel0^  SW),     807 


lu  Territory  fi>nped, 


Cn^i&n'i  iicG«QD(  itt, 

BodU'i  dncrlplloB  o( 

Brltlih  indni  opBind  u, 
OnallKbs,  original  nunc  of  Wnbuh, 


nUi.W««^  TOT 

hrnHiB,  OenorKl,  letur  bom,  413 

Pull,  paua  ot  i«e,  tor 

PUM™™,  Col.  Robsrt,  MI 

Pnnlljr,  Bnaign,  annmuiduiC  u  ganduk?,  IST 

l>Hice  negMliUrrni  U  Piri^  Ufa,  tei 
Pauce  mesmrm  pmpiwd  by  Wuhingltio.  ITftl,      M» 


npld  growth  of  the  StUs, 
FvoDsylTiinEa  population  compaaj, 
Panniylnnia  miUtia.  noliK  andad  at 

Peoria,  Lake  CreveoBor  opoD, 
PeiUot,  Ucnt, 

Perry,  Cen^  dilp-bnlMIng  at  Brie, 
hie  TktoTT  on  the  laks. 
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Pike,  reaciiM  Eed  Lake  and  reton^ 
his  western  expedition, 
proceeds  up  the  AriuniM  riTer, 
is  taken  prisoner  bj  HezicanSy 
Pike's  moontain,  description  o^ 
Pipe,  CSaptain,  treacberoos, 
JPItman  risits  Illinois, 
Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  Kngland, 
Pitt,  Vort,  description  of, 
Pittsburgh,  first  fbrnilisa  at,       Chronologjr  1766. 

claimed  by  PennsyWania  and  Virginia, 

first  and  second  snrrcjs  o^ 

its  eari  J  histocy, 

Braekenridge's  aecoont  oi;  1786^ 

population  o(  1786^ 

inoorpOTated  as  a  city, 

flreat,1845» 

cholera  at,  1864, 
Point  Pleasant,  battle  oi; 
Political  parties  in  the  U.  & 
Ponoe  de  Leon  disooren  Florida, 
Pontiao^  character  and  plans  ot, 

unites  Indians  against  XagUsh, 

attacks  Detroit, 

Ikilure  of  his  plans, 

besieges  Detroit  seoond  time, 
Post  builds  a  house  on  the  Mnddngum, 
Portaee  des  Siouz, 
Post's  misskm  to  western  Indians, 
Posts,  north-western,  retained  by  BrttiBh, 

glTsn  up  to  the  United  States, 
Power,  Thomas,  agent  of  Spanish  party  bk  Liky 
BOSS  to  Kentucky  as  Spanish  a«enty  1706, 
Tiglta  Wilkinson,  SBMl  hla  appeal, 
Prairie  da  Ohien,  Tillage  of, 
Prairie  du  Ohien,  Clark's  ezpeditkm  toy 
Pialrle  du  Rocher,  Pitman's  account  oi, 
Piesqu'  Isle,  (Krie,)  tetlfled  by  Vrench,  1758, 
taken  by  Indians,  1768^ 
Mock  booses  buflt  a^ 
Predatory  wmrfkre, 
Preosly,  Oolonel  Nerllla, 
Price,  Xnsign,  command  tnt  at  Le  Bobu^ 
Printing  prea,  Artt  wwlem, 
fvodamatlon  respecting  ^ndi^uiSL  1T6B^ 
Ptooess  Tsrbal  of  La  Salle, 
Pfuctor,  OoL  Thos.;  sets  out  on  peace  missioB, 

failure  ofmlisiiwti  and  ito  causes, 
ftoctor,  Ool^  reaehet  Maiden  and  cuta  off  Hall's 

supplies,  861 

retreats  to  Maiden,  181S> 

retreats  from  Maiden, 

is  defeated  at  battle  of  the  Tbanes^  804 

Prophet,  the,  brother  oTVeaimthe,  (sea  TscoBths^) 

makes  his  first  hostile  demoastratloa,       886 
Pntnam,  BuAm,  sent  with  Heekoweider  tolnd'a^  001 

proceeds  to 

tenns  of  tnalj. 
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178 
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Quebec;  taking  oi; 

(tnebee  MU  passed  in  BrlliA 

<tni]key,  HUboIs,  on  Mlwrfsslpii  river, 


156 


organJiattmi  o^ 


81^881^008 


Railroad,  Illinois  Central,  account  ol^  806 

Rapids  of  Maumee,  Winchester  at^  801 

Ray,  Jamee,  suppUea  Harrodsbur^,  254 
Raystown,  (Bedford,)  march  fhnn,  by  Porbes,  152 
Rhey's  account  of  Br.  agency  among  JuiiwDs,        542 

Recovery,  Tort,  attacked,  642 

Red  Hawk,  base  murder  o(  252 
Redstons^  (Brownsrllle,)  see  Brownsrille^ 

Regulators  in  Southern  Illinois,  080 

Reed,  Oolonel,  commander  in  llUnolSb  180 

Religion  in  the  West  in  eariy  times^  848 

Renault  brings  sUres  to  Illinais,  88 

Reserte  lands,  Virginia,  711 

Connecticut,  712 

Reynolds,  John,  QoTemor  of  Illinois^  000 

Reynolds,  OoL,  Amherstburg,  0.  W.  850 

Rice's  Fort  attacked,  406 

Rigdon,  Sydney,  a  Mormon  leader,  078 

Rocheblare,  commandant  at  KfMh»Aif^  29i 
Rock  Island,  skirmishes  at,                             012,  014 

Rogers,  Mijor  Robert,  goes  to  Detroit,  162 

Rogers  and  Benham  attacked  by  Indians,  806 

Routee  from  Canada  to  Mississippi,  1670,  80 
Rnddel's  Station  taken, 
Rumsey,  James^  his  ilrst  applicatloa  of  steam, 

Ryswiek  treaty  ofpe^oe,  7S;  85 


« 


Bandy  creek  Toyagci  188 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  secretary,  526 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  first  risited  by  mtssfonaries^ 

Scioto  Land  Oompnny  purchase  laul, 

Seioto  river,  attempt  to  settle  on,  488 

SchlosMr,  XnUgn,  commandant  at  8t  Joseph's,      167 

Schools,  common,  in  Ohio^  041,040,057 

Scott,  Oen.  Charles,  expedition  under,  560 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfldd, 

Scott's  expedition,  Imlay's  account  o^        • 

Sebastian's  intrigues  with  Smin, 

Sebastian  is  accused  by  legislature, 

Sedition  tow  piissed, 

Selkirk,  Lord,  founds  Pembina  seltlenwnt, 

Senat,  Jesuit,  killed  among  tbeXSUUSSCZSi. 

Seneca  JndianSf  peace  council  with,  170S^ 

Seren  yean*  war  begins. 

Settlement  on  Xfid[|»n  lands  itoblddaa, 

flhawanese  towns  destroyed  byOla>ka> 

Shelby,  Qor.,  at  battle  of  the  Thames^ 

Shelby,  Fort,  taken  Iqr  the  British, 

Shelly,  GoTcnun'  of  Kaitnaky  and  JaeoMai^ 

Shepherd,  Col.,  commandant  at  Fort  Henry, 

8bnooe,CloT.,replyoftolBdtoBOommlHloiiet%    614 

gives  advise  to  the  Indiana^ 
Slaveij  in  Illinois^ 

dlscnsston  respecting  In  Mhwouri^ 

miaois^  040,051 


568 
670 
748 
747 
•44 
78 
506 
188 


807 
006 

018 
674 
257 


SlongXi,  Capt,  St  Glair's  defeat 

Smith,  OoL  James,  explores  Ky.  and  TvuLf 

Smith,  Joe,  the  Mormon  prophet, 

his  powers  as  mayor  <rf  Nanvoe^ 
Is  killed  by  a  mob  at  Oaithags, 

Smith,  Hymm,  Is  kUMby  mob^ 

gnjth,  Dr^  remarks  oi;  oo 

Bolemn  act  of  Mlsri0arl,(see  MISBowl  compi,) 


m 

875 


087 
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INDEX, 
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Bontfa-Wostam  Nttlvi&tttiti^  TM 

0|MiniaFdB  invade  IfoaWaiift  on  Iflnowr^  87 

Spain,  unreasonable  demands  of,  SM 

attemptB  to  sefMrate  the  W.  fWxn  the  ViiicMi,400 
Spaniards  ttom  St.  Levis  take  St  Joseph,  SSd 

Spanish  property  seised  at  TlttoeinLea>  440 

^ttswood  explores  Alleghesies,  96 

presents  memorial  to  Biic(llshgot«ni.,   fK 


Hi 


(Ranwiz,  Gen.  John,  ooaunander  at  Ft  Pitt, 
States  from  N.lf .  1%r.,  Banies  proposed  Ibr^ 
Steam,  flrst  applkation  of, 
Steamboats  lirst  trip  from  N.  (Means, 

on  tbe  Hlsslssippl, 
on  the  upper  lakes, 
on  the  Hftwntrl, 
exphMhm  of  the  MoseUe,  1838, 
Stramboats  on  U^e  MlohiKan, 
iMedmaa's  mission  to  Iiidi!9s» 
Stephenson,  Fort,  saUant  defHue  o^ 
Stirling,  Oapt,  takes  poasessimi  of  DUnoii^ 
Skites,  Beqjamin,  phmeer, 
Blobo,  Oapt,  hostage  prisoner, 
Stod^urd,  H%|or,  address  of  to  people  of  I*^ 
Stone,  Uriah,  exploration  aC, 
Story,  BsT.  D.,  flrst  teacher  in  Ohio  Oo.p«robaBS^  474 
SnlHTan,  Gen..  Invades  land  of^ponofa. 
Superior,  Lake,  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries, 
Swartvout  arrested  by  Wilkinsoa, 
Sveeving  resolutions  of  Ohio, 
Jlpnmes,  JJO^ipplles  for  land, 
issues  his  propoasls, 
n  his  oontraot  and  Us  trovVkw, 
hii  poUoy  towaxds  IndlftOf, 
want  of  prosperity  in  his  sstttsMentii, 
eoUega  rssorvatlon  hi  great  to^ 
Oymmes*  settlement,  trouble  inregttdtotitl*^ 


qilbctofiheaiftat<o 
causes  of  his  defiMt, 

aaksoMitof  tnqvliTf 
fleU  of  hli  defeat  visited, 
nBp<|mM»Hy  ct, 
8t  Itedioand,  (Floriiurt,)  mHM, 
0te.  0«n«ftev«» 
Bt  Helene  with  IFIbetrlHe, 
Bt  Bdefonso,  #Mi«t  tf«a|y  ^ 
0t  Jenrnie  or  WMa*  river, 
Bt  Joseph's  takm  \9  Spaniards^ 
8t  Loots  wirndtM  by  TBdiuM, 
Bt  LovtoOBUMagiirdaB&y, 
Ste.  Marie,  BfctftcnHWteA  by  fiwmh, 
St  Italy's,  branch  of  Manmee  rtrer, 


U7 
486 

882 
0S2 
996 
927 
997 
971 
987 
508 
980 
188 

«r2 

187 
7T8 

ail 


60 
818 


472 
«T9 
481 
482 
6S1 
964 
718 


t  Anthony,  FaHs  of,  discovered  by  Hhnaepto,  80 

St  Ange,  ooramandant  at  Fort  Ohartna,  186 

St  Charles,  constitution  of  Missouri  ftmed  9/^  967 

St  Ohdr,  Artknr,  arrests  Oonnolly,  216 

St  Clair,  Gov.  Actbn,  history  of,  086 

hia  tnstnictioaB  team  Oaagrsw, 

prooeedi  to  Vinoennes,  Mb^ 

his  letter  to  oomflUHulMit  at  Detroit,  6U 

hisiBBtanetloMBlhNasSeerslaiyofWMV  ^1 

organtiM  amy,  1791,  876 

builds  Ft  Hnsflton;  hi« 4ls«ri^4fo%  877 

dMlo«ltlBS  of  eaa^iafgD,  878 

fl  Mtaeked  and  deftatsd,  078 

Xmu  GlifTtt'eaoooMit  of  tka  tattle^ 


588 


507 

598 

786^760 

187 

187,  T88 

71 

768,770 

83 

890 

816 

88 

40 

886 


9M 
1« 


Bt  Pierre  oommaaiB  4t  La  BsBii^ 


Tialk  of Xndlan  cgmmtitiOBswi, 

lVlor>  Zachary,  OsfPt, defenss  of Ftet  IBaiiBua,    878 

Mi^,  s*  Vpp^  Bi«idi^  CH 

Tteumtheand  brother  unite  tifberat  Ofl«0D9ffi6^   T9B 

movements  in  1808, 

movements  tn  1800, 

hostile  intentions  Ih  1818^ 

Beets  Qen.  Hiunrlsm  in  eonnoQ 

second  taitervlew  wfth  HsntMB 

third  interview  with  Bsn'taoiiy 

movements  in  1811, 

is  UBed  at  tbe  battle  of  Am 

^Bodyvscnng,  J^diaj)  saehmn, 

HSnnessee  (Frankland)  is  refhSed 

Sevier  proposes  alliance  wlQi  ^Hds, 
.Miro  reftisee  to  &vor  the  soheae, 
ceded  to  the  federal  govsAnaenl^ 
flrst  territorial  legMatni^  in, 
constitution  fbrmod  and  noeivsd  fsAo  Ukioi^  798 
Territory,  north-western,  (see  IT.  W.  TtenHMy,> 
lliamei,  battle  of  the,  BM 

fiteft,  punishment  of,  in  early  thlisa, 
Thomson,  Gen.,  makes  survey  on  LMclBfe 
tlioTongfafkres  between  Gamda  asd  IOh.,  187%        80 
Tlgroes,  the,  taken,  9K 

Tippecanoe,  battle  o^  811 

Todd,  Ool.  John,  comsModt  Ansrs.  s4  BtesUieki^  JIfi 

8S 


808 


8S 

70 

n 


Vombigbee  river,  Burrsetsed  at, 
Tonti,  La  Salle's  Ltstttenaat, 

Mt  at  Clweoosvr, 

sent  to  Oomt  Froal»M, 

descends  MbHliBipil  to  meet  LsSaDs^ 

joins  STberville, 
Transmontane  ordar  foonled, 
Trade  at  the  lakes, 
ThAsylvanla  en^anind,  (see  BJeuindcy,) 

colony  In  dread  of  flie  Indians, 
Ttansylvania  Univenlty*  at  Lsodngloa^  Ibonded,  821 

^RSAXISS  yaXB  IfflUASjB. 


Albany,  N.  T. 
Lancaster,  Pa., 
Logstown,  on  Ohls» 
Winchester,  Ta, 
€hurli8le,Fa, 
aurtoUfPft., 
Fort  Fttl»  Ba., 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Mnsklngnm,  Ohlo^ 
Ctorman  Flats,  N.  T., 
Vsrt  Stanwfs,  M.  T^ 


MB4, 

IH^ 

1788, 
1788^ 
175^ 
1780^ 
1764, 
1784^ 
1788. 
17 

177% 

Osmp  Ohnrioltey  Okto,  mi, 

Wategs*  braneh  of  Belslen  vtsBr^Seui,     1775^ 
Fftlshnih,  wttb  WestemlidlaM  1776^ 

Flttsbuii^  with  l^slASSos,  1778, 

Fort  Staawlz,  N.  T.,  1784, 

l|eIntodi,P».,  Va&, 

Airt  Finney)  BMothoracsiitllisadiOhks  178% 
«fftHannan,o»Ohlo,,     *  1789, 

Yincennes^  Ind.,  with  Wabash  JadJans.      1792, 
«ieenviUe,  OhJo^  ''"''^  170% 

YJiMWUMi  Indiana,  180% 

Fort  Wayne^  Ittdiaii%  180% 


87 
1B7 
188 
MO 
14) 


180 
ISl 

18S 


287 


2a 

801 
4S1 
488 

442 

«T 
M8 


788 
788 


■^^^mammm 


liMKi 


H 


-JF      •- 
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St  Louis,  WMmi^  UH  TM 

8t.  Peten,  Minnesota,  1806,  808 

Tort  Indnstrj,  on  Usnmesk  1808,  708 

Detroit,  Miohigiii,  UOT,  817 

Brownstown,  Midiigan,  1808,  822 

Vort  Olsrk,  on  Missovrl,  1808^  828 

Itert  Wsyae,  HatTlson  sad  Wsfejwli  tribes,  1800,  824 

▼Jncennes.  Harrison  and  W»bssli  tribes.  1800,  824 

QreenTille,  Ohio,  1814,  019 

Portage  des  Slonz,  wiib  Western  nations^  181ft,  020 

Manmee  Bapids,  1817,  025 

lort  Harrison,  Indiana,  1819^  029 

Wart  Armstrong,  Bock  Island,  1831,  088 

At ^  with JattjiutlgaUft  188$^  M8 


Tkeaty  of  Bjswick, 
of  Paris, 

with  Great  Britain  and  U.  &, 
withStwln, 
of  Ghent, 


10^, 
1763, 
1783, 
1705, 
1814, 


72,  85 
181 
407 

8ro 

010,020 


Trent,  Wm^  a  pioneer,  121 

at  WOls*  Oreek,  123 

at  Fort  Stanwiz,  207 

TIroops  of  U.  S.,  number  and  condition  o^  in  1791,  676 

Truman,  Ospt,  mission  to  IjuUap^  ^ 

Turner,  Lieut.,  conquered,  018 

Tnpper,  Bei^amin,  sunreyor,  461 

Twjgtwees.  orjflamies,  killed  defianding  English,  107 

Ulloa,  Antonio  de,  appointed  Gov.  of  Louisiana,     100 

Vrench  conspire  against  him,  200 

he  resigns  and  leares  the  country,  90O 

Unsaga,  Don  Louis  de,  Got.  of  Louisiana,       201,  312 

Tan  Braam,  Jacob,  Washington's  interpreter,  111 

Tan  OlsTe's  story  of  8t  Clair's  deitet,  582 

Yandalia,  ibrmer  capital  of  Illinois,  053 

Tandalla,  the  name  of  WaIpole*s  tracts  208 

Taudrienil  ftars  BngUsh,  100 

Venango  rlsited  by  Washington,  113 

fort  at,  finished,  122 

garrison  at,  massacred,  172 

Verbal  process  at  month  of  Mississippi,  63 

▼ermiUion,  Clark's  march  to^  447 

Tfckit^,  Thomas^  88^  420 

Tide  Poche^  (Oarondelet,)  settlsmsnt  o(  187 

▼igo,  Col.  Francis,  aids  Clark,  282 

▼Incennes,  first  settleoient  unlcnown,  81 

ancient  reoordi  o^  83 

besieged  by  Clark,  287 

violent  measures  at,  440 

Tolnnteers  rendeiTOus  at,  878 

▼Inoennes,  killed  among  theChickasawi,  78 

Virginia  recognises  Transyltania,  813 

land  laws  o(  806 

landcMaiso^  824 

resdutions  respecting  land  claims^  827 

ilist  land  cession,  888 

Western,  snfbrs  fh>m  tlieJQidlaiis^  405 

•  laws  respecting  N.  W.  settlementi^  408 

second  land  cipBiott,  400 

memorial  of  people  to  gorsmor  ol^  588 

Vtriei's  letter  x«litf  ve  to  the  West,  79 


Ttvior's  early  aceoont, 
Yoyagean  and  CooifMS  de  bois, 

Wabash  river,  original  name  oi; 

earty  used  by  traveiens 
Wabash  JadJiftOB)  troubles  with, 

war  against  proposed, 
WMlB^  Caq;»tain  Wm.,  kiHed^ 
Walpoto,  Thomas, 
Walpde  Company, 


70,  02 

908 

81,82 

80,61 

442,518 

619 

871 

206,208 

206,208 

Walker,  I>r.  Thos.,  explores  Oumberiand  riTer,      210 

Wapatomica  attacked  by  Col.  ITDonald,  224 

Washington,  Geo^  cooeemed  in  land  oompany,      09 

sent  West,andiounalof  his  tour,lll,120 

during  Frrach  war,        125, 12T,  181, 152 

his  land  specuiatkm,      *  200 

▼isits  his  lands  In  the  West,  214 

his  poUsyrespeeUngttie  West,  458 

Washington  college.  Pa.,  history  of;  813 

War  declared  between  French  and  Bngtish,  138 

Spain  and  Great  Britain,     818 

War  of  181^  account  of  the  causes,  821,  856 

declaration  of  prodsimed  in  U.  8.       858 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  commander4n«liie^  508 

preparee  his  army,  1793,  635 

his  letters  to  Secretary  of  War,  636^  687 

takespossesslonofSt  Clair's  battlefield,   688 

his  account  of  M'Mahon's  Tictocy,  6ti 

is  Joined  by  Scott,  643 

his  last  offer  of  peace  to  Jndlane, 

advances  from  Grand  Glaise, 

battle  witlUndiiuis, 

returns  to  Fort  Defiance, 


645 
646 

648 


correspondence  with  Maj,  Campbell,  640,  651 

peace  council  at  GrsenvUle,  656 

death  of,  near  Presqn'  Isle,  (Brie,)  787 

Weiwr,  Conrad,  on  Ohio  river,  06 

Western  lands,  ordinance  for  disposing  of;  484 

reservation  of;  487 

Western  Pioneers,  character  of;  ^  335 

WestflUl  on  Scioto,  227 

Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  established,  399 

WeHel  murders  a  peace  (luliAn,  331 

Wheeling  fbunded,  215 

Western  Pioneov,  habiti  and  character  o^  335 

vague  ikrm  boundaries,  386 

rude  implements  and  furniture,  338 

hnbits  of  dress,  330 

manner  of  building  housss^  344 

gospel  labors  among,  347 

Whisky  insurrection,  (see  Bxdss^)  687 

indivldualB  outraged  by  personal  vl61ence,680 

meeting  at  Pittsbargh,     '  600 

pr(^)osed  measures  iter  suppressing,  601 

new  outrages  perpetrated, 

suits  instituted  against  rioters, 

attacks  on  house  of  Gen.  Neville^ 

inspector  and  maishal  take  fiif^t,  697 

insurgents  march  against  Pittsburgh,       690 

commissioners  appointed  to  rsstore  order,600 

Inefbctnal  appeal  to  vote  of  people^  700 

army  called  to  quell  disturbance,  701 

Whlts^yes,  Captain,  241 


604 


1016 


IHDBX. 


WflUama,  OAptain,  comnumdaai  at  Waiilbiilrliij       273 

TTilklni,  Liaut  CkA.,  oomniMidank  in  UUdoIs,         188 

WUliamBCMB,  CaL  Darid,  expedition  to  Hiukingnm,S75 

mnrder  of  M<ir»viifc»  Tn^^^a,  876 

WUkinooD,  OoL|  infloane*  of  over  Ky.  oonvantloQ,  ti9 

treaaonable  achemeB,  467 

(000  to  N.  OdeMu,  465 

hia  0tatem«nt  of  oonneetion  wiUi  Spaln,486 

Ub  sqccms  with  SpaQiah  partj  in  Kj.^09 

UBtnaaooable  lettor  to  Got.  Ifiro^     403 

lliro^i  oonne  toward  him,  516 

bit  affldarit  against  Barr,  809 

arraata  Swartwont  and  Ogdaa,  813 

charge*  againat  him,  816 

WUkJnaoii,  Ool.}  expedition  under,  502 

diflatroyagickapootownai  607 

ia  antointad  conmandar  of  armj,       787 

hia  inatmetioiis  firara  Ourondal^        787 


WQkinaon,  hia  reply  to  Aiwar'a  appeal. 
Winter  of  177»-80,  aaTarity  o^ 
Winter  of  1856-5^  aeTerity  at, 
Wlnchaater,  Oen^  atarta  liar  nipidi  of 
bardahipa  of  the  march, 
reachea  the  Bifida, 
dlaaater  at  Ftaaditowii, 
WlacwMJn  formed intoafiituiy, 


Xenla,Ohio. 


ToQ]ig,Brigfaam,  aear  of  the  Hi 


744 

m 


rann  famillno  nnttln  at  TThfltUnc    , 
Zane,Gol^  adTiee  of  to  Creaap^ 
Zanea,  &milyof,  haveiaiid  doBatod, 
ZanearUle  aettled. 
Zelabergar,  J)^  HoraTtaa 
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